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DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 
Washington, D. C., June 15, 1887, 

Sin: I have the honor to submit the ssuuil ee of this Office for 
the year ending June 30, i886. 

I was nominated by the President to the Senate on the 3d day of 
August, and confirmed August 5, 1886, both dates being after the year 
eovered by this Report had expired. 

I visited the Office immediately after my confirmation, and, after a 
necessary delay in order to arrange my private affairs at home, assumed 
personal charge of its work about the beginning of last October. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


During the year 1885-’86, this Office received 8,522 letters, 50,771 
printed communications, and 5,368 documents, books, and pamphlets; 
the communications sent out by the Office during the same time num- 
bered 18,468 written and printed letters, 246,708 publications, and about 
12,000 statistical forms of inquiry. All the statistical forms related to 
the year 1884-55, and the result appears in the Report of this Office for 
that time. i 

PUBLICATIONS. 


During the year 1885-86 the Office distributed the following publica- 
tions not heretofore mentioned. 
Annual Report for 1883-84. 
Special report on American edueation in fine and industrial art; 
Part 1: Drawing in Pablie Schools. 
Special report on outlines for a museum of anatomy, by Dr. R. W. 
Shufeldt, U.S. A. 
Kteport on education in Alaska, by Dr. Sheldon Jackson. 
Also the following circulars of information : 
No. 3, 1885. A review of the reports of the British Royal Commis. 
sioners on technical instruction. 
No. 4, 1885. Education in Japan. 
No. 5, 1885. Physical training in American colleges and universi- 
ties. 
IX 
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Besides the foregoing new publications, the following formerly re- 
ported documents were republished in 1885-86, to Supply renewed de- 
mands: 

Circular No. 1, 1885. City-school systems in the Unitea States. 
Circular No. 6, 1884. Rural schools. 
Bulletin on instruction in morals and civil government. 

In addition to these, the Office had prepared and brought near to 
publication the following : a 

Special report on education at the New Orleans Exbibition; Part 
I: Catalogue of articles exhibited in the section of education; 
Part IL: Proceedings of the International Congress of Educa- 
tors; and Part Til: Proceedings of the Department of Superin- 
tendence of the National Educational Association, ete. 

Also two pamphlets, one on the study of music in public schools, and 
the other containing the proceedings of the Department of Superin- 
tendence of the National Educational Association for 1886. 

The list of publications prepared during. the year.1885—’86 certainly 
shows no lack of industry on the part of this Office; though it may be 
questioned whether the undertaking of labors so vast and various with 
a force so limited in number was entirely wise. 

Upon the assumption of my new duties, I found that the Annual Re- 
port of the Office for the year 188485 was not complete, and that nothing 
had been done to prepare for the present Report. After a careful study 
of the situation I determined to urge the completion of the first-named 
document and other unfinished work then in the Office, and afterwards 
to concentrate all efforts as much as possible upon the preparation of 
the present volume, so that the delay in issuing it might be less than 
that in the case of previous issues, and that subsequent Reports might 
be more promptly prepared. 

Work upon the Report for 1884-85 was not completed until the month 
of December, 1886, whenpr eparatory work on the present Report began. 


OFFICE LIBRARY. 


The library of the Office, according to the Report of 188485, con- 
tained 17,500 books and 45,000 pamphlets. There are now on the shelves 
more than 18,000 volumes and over 50,000 pamphlets, besides duplicates. 

The collection contains many pedagogical works, and forms a profes- 
sional library of great value. 

The preservation and cataloguing of this collection should be, as 
they have been, objects of constant attention, but the small amount of 
appropriation made for its benefit, and the limited force of the Office 
have not allowed as much to be done in this direction as is desirable. 
Of late years much attention has been given in this country to hbrary 
organization and management, but educational libraries have not re- 
ceived the attention that their importance demands. I wish to em- 
phasize the value of this library as an educational agency. 
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PLAN AND SCOPE OF THE PRESENT REPORT. 


Past experience had proved that the scheme of the Annual Keports, 
as established in the practice of the Office for fifteen years, could not be 
combined with prompt preparation and early printing of the docu- 
ment. The task which the devoted and experienced organizer of these 
Reports had found so increasingly difficult of execution, appeared to me 
to be yet more difficult when his guiding and informing care was no 
longer available. A revision of the plan upon which the future An- 
nual Reports of the Office should be made pa therefore, impera- 
tive. 

T need hardly say thatit was my earnest wish to preserve, as far as 
practicable, the spirit and essence of the labor, even if changes in its 
form became desirable. 

I felt deeply responsible to the great body of American educationists 
with whom the Office held and holds such intimate professional rela- 
tions, and tried to keep in view the objects in whick they took an inter- 
est or about which they desired information. At the same time a due 
regard forthe economical and ready presentation of facts made it possi- 
ble to avoid repetitions, to omit unimportant items, to consolidate re- 
lated but hitherto separated facts, and to unite the discussion of statis- 
tical conditions with the tabular statements wherein they appear. By’ 
these means space has been saved. This fact has permitted the fuller 
discussion and presentation of special topics whenever such a course 
seemed advisable. Perhaps a short description of the first appendix 
in this volume will explain the foregoing remarks more effectually than 
any other form of statement. 

The appendix in question presents statistical tables respecting the 
public-school systems of the States, organized Territories, and the Dis- 
trictof Columbia, with illustrative textewherein various points and top- 
ics are discussed and explained... The substance of these tables is in 
most parts similar to that shown in Table I of former Reports issued by 
this Office; but now an attempt has been made to apply some simple but 
useful statistical rules and methods for the purpose of supplementing 
and displaying the facts that are to be considered in order to facili- 
tate comparison of one State with another, and of this country with 
other nations. 

Then follows a résumé of the general condition of Bablie schools in 
the several States and Territories, drawn chiefly from the printed re- 
ports kindly supplied by the superintendents thereof. The appendix 
concludes with a somewhat elaborate abstract of the public-school laws 
of each State and Territory, based on the latest editions and amend- 
ments obtainable, 

The other appendixes in this volume are made upon the same plan, 
So that the facts, summaries, and discussions respecting any form of 
institution, or any grade of instruction, may be examined in connection 
with each other and studied together. 
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The general order of facts and topics, as presented in previous Re- 
ports, has been little disturbed, so that the comparison of facts for the 
year with those of previous years will present little difficulty to the 
student of American education. 

The reference to foot-notes,which state the authority for the facts and 
opinions recited, has been made much more complete and minute than 
in former Reports. By this means it is hoped that statements made 
can be more easily verified or corrected, and that an effectual check 
upon careless or inefiicient work nay be supplied. An examination of 
these references will serve to give the ordinary reader a partial idea of 
the very numerous sources of information which the employés cf this 
Office must consult in their ordinary work, and of the great labor neces- 
sary if anything like correctness of statement and catholicity of result 
is to be attained. 

The foregoing remarks have seemed to me necessary to the under- 
standing of the methods adopted or continued by me in the performance 
of the duties laid upon this Office by the law establishing it. 

I do not propose to discuss many topics in this Report, preferring to 
refer whenever necessary to the appendixes, where most of the facts 
have been recorded and discussed. A few remarks upon salient points 
are here introduced. : 


GENERAL VIEW OF EDUCATION IN THE UNITED STATES. 


In addition to the State and Territorial systems of public schools, to 
which more particular reference is made hereafter, this Office has for 
many years made statistical inquiries in many directions. Attentionis 
respectfully invited to the following comparative statement respecting 
some of the results of these efforts, as they appear in the Report for 
1884~’85 and in the present volume. In the first-named document 276 
cities, with a population exceeding 11,000,000, were reported as in cor- 
respoudence with this Office. In the volume last mentioned 471 cities, 
with a population of about 12,130,000, were similarly reached. The 
other items in the following summary relate to schools of various kinds, 
chiefly separate from the public schools of States or cities, and include 
the number of such schools, as well as of their teachers and pupils: 
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Statistical summary of institutions, instructors, and students, as collected by tie United 
States Burcau of Education. 


1884-'85. 18&5~"86. 
: oi e 
a . 5 = g 5 
n H ~ 79) sa) | Pa 
Cu SCUY0) oS hE PEMRSES SCcoooe Oo cnccoos Sd ee 45, 683 |1, 941, 133 |....-- 42, 288 | 2,185, 418 
ENO UHIMIMESCIOOS sic .< <.s.0:c¢ cece ens -sele See eee cies ae 263 | 2, 076 59,1385 |} 153 | 1, 394 | 40, 325 
Commercial and business Collemeghececesencccene. ss | 232 | 1,099 43, 706 | 239 | 1, 040 47,176 
BI CEO MEI CUB. «nue s --.000 +5000 e< ose > <item 4 415 905 18, 832 | 417} 945) 21, 640 
Institutions for secondary instruction.............. ‘1,617 | 8,186 | 160,137 |1,440 | 7,566 151, 0350 
MERC erttoGy SCHOOIS .........20..0000ncneceesssscuee 179 | 1,218 17,605 | 197) 1,434 21, 031 
Institutions for the superior instruction cf women. | 227 | 2,862 28,8A8 | 204 | 2,123 2, jets} 
Winiversitiesand colleges... 2-2. --ccsse cece ecics 365 | 4, 836 65,728 | 345 4,720 67, 642 
SCUGOlMOTESCIUNCH) ...s.---0ceeieeesinie sees oc smeniceie es 105} 1,282 17, 086 90 974 10, 532 
Senool<ot fheolowzy ............:00cesennrnesencs soo) NEY 793 5,775 | 142 803 6, 344 
Selanale at li a ee eee Ome ca eee eee 5 49 285 2, 744 49 | 283 3, 054 
Schools of medicine, of dentistry, and of pharmacy.| 152] 2,514 | 13,921 | 175) 2,829 16, 407 
Draining schools for nurses..-....2..0-...002.. ee nees 34 153 | 793 | 29 129 | §37 
Institutions for the deaf and dumb ..-............... 64 516 7,295} 61 596 7,411 
mwetitutions for the blind .-.<2<..+-s.<cs02<-<-<<02-- 32 | 663 2,377 | 29 623 2, 412 
Schools for feeble-mind. d children ............----. ee 23 3,010} 16 | 636 +2, 942 
ee LO Giese NO Olsimeeirerieerieecieeeciisiciseieieticeeieiei/ cies tsteoio = | seqodHos jneeeseeces 43 | 877 | 9, 218 
Indnstrial and manual-training schools.....-.....- (3 deo oeaee | Sener | wemneise se | 7 582 13, 300 


PUBLIC-SCHOOL SYSTEMS OF STATES AND TERRITORIES. 


The total expenditure of public moneys for educational purposes by 
the States and Territories during the year 1885-86 reached the sum of 
$111,5014,927. -This exceeded the expenditure of the previous year by 
$920,270. The expenditure per capita of average attendance was $15.29, 
of which $13.14 was for current purposes.* 

For each 100 persons six to fourteen years of age, there were 105 
enrolied in the public schools, of whom 67, or 64.6 per cent., were in 
average daily attendance. This percentage of attendance has increased 
from 48.6 since 1876, an increase whick presents in a most tangible form 
the improvement which has taken place in regularity of school attend- 
ance during the last ten years. 

For the statistics in detail of the public schools of the country, I refer 
to Appendix [of this Report. I would call special attention to the com- 
parative table of the statistics of State systems of public schools (Table 
8), in which are given in a systematic form many of the results which 
may be deduced by computation from the returns furnished by State 
superintendents. The relative status of education inthe different States 
can be determined by the simple inspection of this table, thus render- 
ing it of more practical service than the tables of absolute quantities. 

*The expenditure for private schools and institutions of learning undoubtedly forms 
a considerable proportiou of the money expended by the posople for educational pur- 


poses; but unfortunately the amount cannot be determined by this Office, even ap- 
proximately. 
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In Table 9 is given a summary of Table 8 by geographical divisions, 
and also a general semmary for the United States. These summaries 
enable one to see at a glance the principal features of the educational 
systems of the different sections of the country brought into juxtapo- 
sition with each other, thus furnishing material for the study and dis- 
cussion of educational questions in a more complete and general form 
than has been before attempted by this Office. Care has been taken in 
working up these summaries to obtain the most accurate results which 
the imperfect data at the disposal ofthe Office permitted. It is my in- 
tention to have this mode of treatment of the returns received from the 
correspondents of the Office continued and extended from year to year, 
thereby furnishing to future educators and statisticians a ready means 
of tracing, so far as it can be done by statistics, the growth of educa 
tion throughout the country. 


THS PEABODY AND SLATER FUNDS. 


Some account of the sums disbursed by the agencies established by 
the late George Peabody will be found in Appendix VII, page 651. 

The results of the work undertaken by the trustees of the John F. 
Slater Fund, and other information relating to the education of the 
colored race, are given in the same appendix, pages 630-654, 


SECONDARY EDUCATION. 


The condition of secondary instruction, its true province, its appro- 
priate purposes, and the means by which these may be best accom- 
plished, are at this time among the most prominent topics of inquiry 
and discussion in countries that take the lead in education. 

Material collected during the last fifteen years enables this Office to 
present in systematic order the provision made for this grade of in- 
struction by private schools, seminaries, and academies. It is, how- 
ever, impossible to set forth the ideal of secondary instruction which 
exists among us, to show how far this ideal corresponds with that of 
other countries, or how much the secondary schools of the United 
States are contributing, or are prepared to contribute, to the solution of 
problems relating to this grade of instruction, without a fuller presenta- 
tion of the public high schools of the country than has heretofore been 
attempted. Special efforts will be made for securing this additional 
information for use in the next Report. In this effort I hope to have 
the hearty co-operation of the school officers and teachers engaged in 
this particular department of public-school work. 


THE STATUS OF SUPERIOR INSTRUCTION. 
Seldom in the history of the United States have superior institutions 
of learning occupied so large a share of public attention or given signs 
of such vigorous and fruitful life as at the present time. In the cate- 
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gory specified must be included not only the classical colleges and pro- 
fessional schools, but also schools of science, “ pure and applied,” whith 
have greatly increased the provision for superior instruction, extended 
its province, and borne an important partin the adjustment of its pro- 
cesses to the demands arising from the extraordinary increase of scien- 
tific knowledge and its applications to the leading industries of modern 
times. 

A careful analysis of the work of individual colleges and universities, 
as set forth in their catalogues and in answers to special inquiries sent 
out by this Office, shows a gradation of functions not unlike that rep- 
resented by the gymnasia, real schools, and universities of Germany, or 
by the great public schools, universities, and professional schools of 
England. 

The union of professional schools or departments with colleges of arts 
and science is a characteristic feature of the organization of superior in- 
stitutions in the United States. This relation operates, in some meas- 
ure at least, to check the tendency of students to rush into professional 
training without the previous preparation of disciplinary study and 
liberal culture. 

The theological vrofession exerts the largest influence in favor of 
thorough scholarship. The lack of this influence in the other profes- 
sions is deplored by their ablest representatives, who are in hearty sym- 
pathy with the efforts made by the presidents and faculties of universi- 
ties to raise the standard of professional training. The chief obstacle 
to the success of these efforts appears to be the length of time and the 
increased expense to the student involved in the more extended course. 
This difficulty, as repeatedly observed by the presidents of colleges and 
of professional schools, would be measurably overcome by endowments 
for the latter, which would make them less dependent upon tuition fees, 
and by adaptations of the undergraduate or graduate curriculum. The 
possibility of such adaptation is discussed by President Eliot, of Har- 
vard University, in his report for the current year, as quoted in Ap- 
pendix VI, page 471. 

Efforts directed to the elevation of law and medicine are not, however, 
likely to effect any very decided improvement in these professions, unless 
the laws regulating admission to practice operate to the same end. As 
regards medicine, the present status of these laws is set forth in Appendix 
VI, pages 561-569. 

Provision for special limes of study bearing upon the requirements 
for a high order of medical and legal service is a feature of university 
development in the United States. 

Of equal importance, as touching one of the vital interests of national 
life, are the chairs of didactics, or pedagogics, whose influence is grad- 
ually but surely penetrating to every grade of instruction, imparting 
clearer conceptions of educational principles, inducing freer and sounder 
methods of instruction, and raising the ideal of popular education. 
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Among other lines of special study and investigation fostered by the 
universities and promising results of immediate practical value, are 
those relating to the English language and to the history of our own 
people. To the last mentioned belongs the early history of educational 
institutions, a line of research which may very properly be encouraged 
by this Office. 


ATTENDANCE ON COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY COURSES. 


While provision for liberal culture and for a high order of professional 
and special training is increasing among us, and our jieading colleges 
and universities are attracting the attention of foreign educationists and 
writers, by reason both of their material resources and their scholastic 
excellence, the opinion is gaining ground among us that the number of 
young men who avail themselves of this provision is relatively smaller 
than at an earlier period of our history. 

The material collected by this Office during the last fifteen years is un- 
doubtedly sufficient, if properly analyzed, to throw much light upon 
this matter. In order, however, that definite conclusions should 
be reached, more time musi be given to the investigation than is afforded 
in a single year, and in the case of many colleges special inquiries in- 
stituted. The results of some preliminary studies in this direction are 
given in Appendix VI, page 468. 

At this early stage of the inquiry the inference seems to be justified 
that the number of students pursuing the branches which were com- 
prised in the old uniform college curriculum has relatively declined, 
but that this loss is more than compensated by the attendance upon 
advanced scientific and special courses. 


MANUAL AND TECHNICAL INSTRUCTION. 


Interest in the subject of ‘“‘ manual training” has shown no abatement 
during the year under review. Although few new experiments in this 
direction have been reported, distinct progress in respect to the general 
understanding of the subject is noticeable. This progress appears 
chiefly in the clearer recognition of the relation that manual training 
bears to general development, or, in other words, in the clearer recog- 
nition of its educational function. Physiologists have long been tell- 
ing us that muscular exercise invigorates the brain ; in addition to this 
important result which the exercise of the hand shares with all other 
bodily exercise, the advocates of manual training have urged its effects 
in quickening observation, in increasing the range and acuteness of the 
perceptive faculties, and in establishing an ‘intimate familiarity be- 
tween the mind and things.” This broad conception is gradually replac- 
ing that narrower View in which manual training is regarded merely asa 
means of promoting industrial aptitude, or of affording preparation 
for specific arts. In a number of cities public opinion seems to be pre- 
pared to give practical effect to the idea forcibly expressed by Dr. 
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J. D. Runkle, of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, that “ to 
give hand instruction its full educational value it should be ineorpo- 
rated into the school course and pursued systematically in connection 
with cognate studies.” 

The advance in public opinion here noted is due to several causes. 
Among them must be included the influence of manual-training schools 
or courses co-ordinated to putlic grammar and high schools, as in Bal- 
timore and Boston, or created by private endowment, as in St. Louis 
and Chicago. While the main purpose of these schools is professedly 
educational, they do undoubtedly promote among their pupils a dispo- 
sition toward mechanical pursuits, and shorten by their training the 
period of apprenticeship for such of their pupils as eventually apply 
themselves to particular trades. Thus manual-training schools of the 
class referred to contribute somewhat toward the solution of the great 
industrial problems of the day. 

As regards provision for training skilled workmen for the various 
trades involving the appheation of science and design, little has been 
accomplished in the United States. The demand for such provision 
has, however, sensibly increased during the year, and the public dis- 
cussion of this requirement has ied to a clearer understanding of the 
province of existing technical schools, and of the direction in which 
“ature efforts are most urgently required. 

In the larger cities private incividuals and associations are doing 
much to provide industrial training for the chi!dren who can only thusbe 
kept from the ranks of the vagrant and vicious. The Industrial Edu- 
cation Association of New York is perhaps the most conspicuous ex- 
ample of organized efiort for this particular purpose. 

Every year affords new evidence of the wisdom of the Congressicnal 
act of 1862, under which ‘colleges of agriculture and the mechanic 
arts” have been established in the several States of the Union. Very 
few of these colleges have, indeed, as yet realized the whole purpose 
of their foundation In some sections of the country their practical 
work has been confined to the agricuitural department, in others to the 
department of mechanic arts, whilein a few instances the practical 
work has been sacrificed to the literary and theoretic. In the main, 
however, these partial developments are due to accidents of time or 
place, and present no obstacle to fuller development in the future. On 
the whole, these colleges have proved to be efficient instrumentalities 
for the practical education of the people, and their experience throws 
much light upon the kind of education demanded by the classes en- 
gaged in agricultural and mechanical pursuits and the means by which 
the demand may best be met. New laboratories, the erection and equip- 
ment of machine shops, and the extension and improvement of experi- 
mental farms and stations are general features of these colleges for the 
current year. This group of colleges, together with the scientific schools 
not endowed by the land grant of 1862, afford large provision for a 
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high order of technical and scientific training throughout the country. 
The extent to which the South is participating in the general move. 
ment for manual and industrial training should not be overlooked. The 
colleges of agriculture and the mechanic arts in Alabama, Arkansas, 
and Mississippi have materially increased their equipment for practical 
work during the year; the Legislature of Georgia has appropriated 
$65,000 for the building and furnishing of a technological school; the 
Tuskegee Normal School, Alabama, is developing a work for the colored 
people of that State which embodies the best features of the Hampton 
Institute ; and Tulane University has thrown its powerful influence on 
the side of a full, rounded, symmetrical education in which manual train- 
ing is a recognized feature. In connection with the work in the South 
particular interest attaches to provision for manual and technical train- 
ing inthe cities of Washington and Baltimore. 

Successful experiments have been made during the year in the intro- 
duction of manual training into the public schools of Washington ; the 
Baltimore Manual-Training School reports progress for the year, and 
the city has continued to be a special centre of interest. for those who 
are watching the development of technical instruction in the United 
States through the action of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Company 
in establishing a technological school in the interests of their service. 
The investigations made in preparation for this enterprise, and the ex- 
ceedingly valuable and comprehensive report* in which the results have 
been embodied, throw great light on, the whole subject of technical in- 
struction, and cannot fail to exercise a stimulating influence on sim- 
ilar enterprises throughout the country, and more particularly in that 
section to which Baltimore belongs geographically. 


REPORT ON EDUCATION IN FINE AND INDUSTRIAL ART. 


Part I of this report, on ‘‘ drawing in public schools,” was finally made. 


ready for the press, and the volume printed during the spring of 1886. 
It being a Senate document, only a small edition of 250 copies was ob 
tained, by kindness of the Department, for distribution by this Office. 
An additional number was ordered by Congress, however, of which 
2,000 copies were allotted to this Office for distribution. 

Work on Part IL has progressed to such an extent as to warrant the 
expectation that it will be ready for the printer during the year 1887. 


REPORT ON INDIAN CIVILIZATION AND EDUCATION. 


Ever since the Centennial Exhibition, when the Department made 
an instructive and suggestive display of articles illustrating progress 
in adapting the native Indians of the United States to the conditions of 
civilized life and thought, this Office has collected material, printed 
and written, upon this subject. 


i 


* Service Report on Technical Education, with special reference to the Baltimore 
and Ohio Railroad service, by Dr. W. T. Barnard. 
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Another collection of articles, even more interesting and suggestive, 
was displayed in 1885 at the New Orleans Exhibition by the Indian Office, 
under the direction of Miss Alice C. Fletcher. This collection excited so 
much interest in Indian progress and civilization that the Senate in 
February, 1885, ordered the material bearing upon the subject in the 
possession of the Bureau to be printed. Miss Fletcher was assigned by 
Iny predecessor, the Hon. John Eaton, to the task of enlarging and 
preparing this materal for the press, and has made such progress that 
it is my expectation that the work will be ready for the printer in a 
very short-time.* 

EDUCATION IN ALASKA. 


When I took charge of this Office I found that Dr. Sheldon Jackson, 
general agent of education for the Territory of Alaska, had just departed 
upon a tour of inspection. For information as to the condition of things 
before his departure, I beg to refer to the report made by him to you for 
transmission to Congress. If later information is received while this 
Report is going through the press, it will be inserted in an appendix.t 


ESTIMATES AND RECOMMENDATIONS. 


In my letter of October 20, 1886, submitting estimates of the Bureau 
of Education for 1887-88, I used the following language: 


It will be seen that I have asked fcr apzropriationus amounting to $70,095, which is 
in excess of the appropriations for 188687 by $2,500. 

This amount is made up of $200 to the increase of the salary of the chief clerk, $500 
additional to the library, and the salary of a librarian, or clerk of class four, $1,800. 
The sum of $500 is a very small addition to the allowance for the purchase of such 
books as should be placed upon the shelves of the library. Somary new publications 
are being issued, that it is absolutely necessary to make a selection trom them and to 
keep our library well suppiied with the leading works upon subjects appertaining to 
the work of the Bureau. 

The salary of the chief clerk should be made equal to the salary of the same officers 
in the other Bureaus of the several Departments. 

The library, now numbering nearly twenty thousand volumes of valuable works, 
on nearly every sabject pertaining to education and the philosophy of teaching, 
should be well equipped, with a librarian skilled in the newest and best methods of 
arrangement and classification. His services in these departments of his work would 
not only be invaluable, but his fam:liarity with the subjects treated in the books of 
the library would be of untold convenience, and make the library a most valuable 
adjunct of the Bureau. * * * For these reasons I have asked for an appropriation 
of $1,800 for a librarian, and trust that it will be granted. 

The tendency is to increase in the work committed to the Bureau of Education. 
The statistical branch of the office is daily subjected to additional burdens in the 
shape of State, city, school, college, and university reports from the United States, 
and from many foreign countries. The statistics from all these ever-increasing sources 
are to be collected, tabulated, put in form, and finally given a local habitation in the 
Annual Report. The labor is twofold what it was in former years, and all indications 
point to a large and continuing increase in its operations. Ifit be decided that the 


*Since the date of this Report, Miss Fletcher has completed her work, and the 
manuscript has been sent to the Public Printer. 
tSee Appendix XI, p. 750, infra. 
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Bureau is to be kept within its present limits of investigation, in spite of the many 
new subjects now occupying the attention of educationists, the present force of the 
Office can be made to do the work as now done; butif the Office is to comprehend 
these topics in its range of inquiry, to treat them as the advance in the methods of 
statistical science requires, and as the expectations of its intelligent correspondents 
hope for, some addition to the force wili have to be made. 

If the present force cannot be increased according to the views and purposes of the 
administration, I shall most cheerfully conform to its policy, and endeavor with the 
means at hand to produce the best attainable results. 


Accompanying the foregoing letter I submitted the revised estimates 
therein mentioned. The following tabular statement compares the items 
of that estimate with the corresponding items of the appropriations 
made for the fiscal years 1886~87 and 1887-88, respectively : 


| ApprPt | timate, | ABDEOPT 
Object. fiscal year peor ' fiscal year 
1886-'87. 1887-'88, 
Salaries of the— 
BU AIEMIISGIOUGL ea eres coe uicece oc bcéeacascatstaewseeeeneceacas $3, 000 $3, 000 $3, 000 
Collector and compiler of statistics .......c--c0sseeeesnenee: 2, 400 2, 400 2, 400 
SPI Cl Giese cao ceae ns cuss ausaceseg case sees’ cweeeccaseoatee 1, 800 2,000 1, 800 
SCAUISt1CIA Ti@memers a sea siele ertis oo cae cecc ciessuse ce oscele wees seem 1, 800 1, 800 1, 800 
PICIOERSIOEC AGS Aenean ace sc cs cc ce ce cuue cece cceccsceccueneer 3, 600 3, 600 8, 600 
MR TERIAU eee SCL teen < hase ooo succdd cewevda coves doeessssasset lees oes | 19800'T) Reese 
PSAs SlAtOtmsse sens ccs sie sens cos cic ccensceetece sca ences 1, 600 1, 600 | 1, 600 
PEROT EEC AGS) SMG kau ays vei cined sucice vek beneee acess setae 3, 200 3, 200 | 3, 200 
Me lOCeaOIMCl ass, 2a ena. ssc ccs oe tec dat conte esis oc se eee | 5, 600 5, 690 | 5, 600 
Gicler ws Oimelrss iets teic25 5 2a. coe cacececavseccceeceveaacsetes 7, 200 7, 200 | 7, 200 
BOTS OTL eel ee ys ee ae ey ye | 2, 000 2, 000 | 2, 000 
FACODMISUSI Ut SIU eccs ones ccscccecscececacce ce Beate re IE 6, 300 | 6, 300 6, 300 
ICOM VAISS Atigs Olean aaicleyjelec cis ccnc ecccceis acietam sacrewietenes 1, 600 | 1, 600 | 1, 600 
Wopyistea tes? 0 esce we ces coca. cccseciscs ccseeeticcstcoseeeee 720 | 720 720 
PASSIStAMUMMESSENCED occ. cc cece cccac acs ncccnenecerce wavenc ce 720 720 | 720 
Skilledsla bore nseaecter a cers een oe oh UNO nx NOR Re eh Selec oT | 840 840 840 
DHlabonrenstat S660. scdsscacsccs occ occ acceso de cetalcckweenocewe 1, 320 1, 320 1, 320 
BIOL ErSeat S160 cere as se ac cae cuc occcc coe ee ceases eee eee 960 S60 960 
Mia bonnet GAN. o.oo. tect <p sedlccwiscs coukecsdeaascceceaces 400 400 ee 
IGAHOICE Bt $360) ce ces cceaeseedecs ere emt Cee amme2 360 360 
| 45,420 | 47,420 | “45, 420 , 420 
Library of the Office ........0.-+e0-. Fcc vance ee ee om 11) aero 1, 000 
Collecting statistics... - Cee... ars cek ee eee ees 3, 000 3, 000 2, 000 
Distributing documents) £62. ..cececsscceneccescesscccecencuae 3, 000 | 3, 000 } 2, 500 
Weamcation in Alaska «2.4 <seess oe caceeaasvcccelecccoscacdeccoaces 15, 000 25, 000 l 25, 000 
| t 
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N. H. R. DAWSON, 


Commissioner. 
The Hon. L. Q. C. LAMAR, 


Secretary of the Interior. 
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STATE SCHOOL SYSTEMS. 


STATE SCHOOL SYSTEMS. 


STATISTICAL 


TABLES FOR 1885-86. 


TABLE 1.—School year, population, and school population. 


be | BS : | ¢ | Re er 

Sm o | Population.a ee | 238 | ye 

2s | 23 = | eee | 28 

State or Territory. ae eo S | sea5 | 5 5 

oe =5 Total. | G-I4years.) 5 | oe * | a 

Ted | Mm i oo ee aml | Loma | 
| | | Per cent. 
Lar 1885-S6 | Oct. 1] 1,467, 384 a26,775 | 7-21 450,968 | I....7.27 
PAUMADINS 25 occ ceaseces we os 1885-86 | July 1 935, 058 212,046} G21 358, 006 | I....5.76 
California ...... Me Se eee 1e85-S6 | July 1 1,001,293 158,727 | 5-17 259,973 | I... .3.54 
(ColonwdOw sos es ce cee ccs soe 1885~86 | Sept. 1 | 243, 910 30, 185 6-21 (D7, SD tl] soa ck OY 
C@ennecticut ........--.-<5. 1885-88 | Sept. 1 670, 807 104,608 | 4-16 15% 166 | I....0.72 
TGIENC uo cccecse cena ne 1883-84 | ee 158, 768 28,966 | 6-21 e40, 569 | I....5.55 
2, ee 1885-86 | Oct. 1 338, 406 75,095 | 6-21 fe3, SORA oe oe 
Georgiay........-- Beers 3. 1886 | Jan. 1] 1,694, 809 376,265 ; G-18{ 508,722 |.......... 
Cin ee ae 1885-86 | July 1| 3,280,204 644,970 | 6-21 | b1, 077, 302 | I....2.90 
ag oo rr 1885-86 | Sept. 1} 2,061, 008 415,625 | 6-21 740, 949 | T....2.50 
i, 5 ee en 1883-84 | Mar. - | 1,766, 239 346,436 | 5-21 G23,451 | Tees 
areas ..ccele wuss Bete wise 1885-86 | Aug, 1] 1,284,809 259,066 | 5-21 497,785 | I....7. 96 
Keneucky ...... eras: 1SS22GON. Lc, ee. 1, 801, 831 390,268 | 6-20 581, 322 | I....1. 68 
TWOGISIANa ..oceevce<--0-ee 1886 | Jan. 11) 1,008,951 218,605 | 6-18 Rp ei ee 
a ee macs as) ee | Apr. it 647, 319 103, a e ar fe D651 
CoA abt hes Ce eee een 188: ug. 1] 1,009,798 192, 84 ie gull |losocagswass 
Massachusetts ...........4) 1885-86 | Sept. -— | 1,942, i41 285, 7738 5-15 348, 903 | 1....1.48 
Bincligean. ..2...-.2-....-.! 1885-86 | Sept. 7] 1,912,181 537, 390i0 5-204) 0595, 752 | ocee se. 
Minnesota. --.<c..-ceccces. 1885-86 | Aug. 1] 1,117,798 203, 145 5-21 387,402 | I....7.80 
LESS S510 Ogee ra 1885-86 | Oct. 1] 1,287,453 232,999} 5-21) 450,000 | I....1.32 
MNISSOUE fore esc sca ene se 1885-86 | Jaly 1) 2,433, 747 512,485 | 6-20 812, 425 | I....0.88 
PMEDTASED 62... -cc+c0e-e4 | 1835-86 | July - 740, 645 146,601 | 5-21 | 952/006 | T....8.04 
UGE VORION onc tenn ea. ce 0cn =: 1885-86 | Sept. 1 59, 388. 7,090 | 6-18 | 9, 3204 WD 12.2752 
New Hampshire.........-. 1825-86 | Apr. 1 362, 292 50,814 | 5-15 | 83, 023m) Boo. 0e.. 
New: JiCUSGY . ...2ecccesce+- 1884-85 | July 1) 1,278,038 225, 960 5-18 | 366, 317 | I....2. 88 
BWEW VOT ccs sacecnn-s 1885-86 | Ang. ~| 5,330, 491 878,422 | 5-21] 45735, 073 Fe 2 res 
North Carolina. ..--« .-.--. 1885-86 | Dec. 1 1,525,341 328,989 | 6-21 | b580, 1274 L. .. 2.85 
Wocedecn epee 1885-86 | Sept. 1| 3,348,589! 638,922! 6-21! 1,101,358 | I....0.53 
Onegin. 3. 1885-86 | Mar. -{ 284,582 j 3,156 | 4-20 | 82, 860 | T....3.55 
Pennsylvania .......-...-- 1885-86 | June 1 | A 72 0st" suidGs |) G-2101 1,568,525 |2-22... ae 
Bae LE BG ead Lge a i | 304, 284 | oi 186 a8 | 63, 735 | I....5.96 
south Carolina ............ 1885-§ sept. Li 1,985, 789 41, 601 WS ire ctelesevsic sicce| epee cies 
SIGE CSSEC.- 2 =. s--no04.0s 1885-S6 | July 2 1,723,996 | 383, 638 j; 6-21 623,450 |fe.-.2.7S 
Texas «-seseseseeeeeeeees 1885-80 | Sept. 1 | yov7,s95 | 446.4821 8-16 | A331, 472 |. lee... 
ClO Wivse/iacicle/ icicle Sessa 1885-86 | Toot 333. WSS = HH, 474 5-20 : ee es ec 6 
WIRTH Ge ee con COSe mone 1885-386 | ae. | 1, 669, 783 357, 322 5-21 | 610 a Beer tericics 
West Virginia. ......-.--.- 1885-86 | Joly 1 | 692, 726 153,266] 6-21 Ol 7a? | Toes eee 
Jisconsin oe 1885-86 | aay 1| 3,563, 423 305,562 | 4-20 Bid, 976 |.....-2-+- 
BR Peg ooo 1285-86! July 1: | 35, 000 | OeOG0 2 ees a ee ee 
= ets We at | ia | Daly 1 | 76, S92 9,631 | 6-18 10,219 | D...0.0! 
AUROGD aaeie Coenen 1885-86 | July 1 415, 610 63, 004 7-20 Roe] saaeeedacr 
a of Columbia .....- eae | a uly i 203, 459 35,288 | e6-17 GUL GIGN @ SEs cose 
To a nes 1885-86 | Sept. 1 55, 095 $279 | 5-21 fo 90e. see 
PMOIOMTT A 5-5 tana ncven- 1885-86 | Sept. 1 93, 029 10,607 | 4-21 20,193 | 1....2,02 
New Mexico .......-.-.... TSO ee. cou 121, 985 | D5 to | 2-18 £29, 2550 acne 
Le ee 1883-86 | July 1 179, 238 | 38,579 | 6-18 50, 638 | T2109 3 
Pashineton.............-. 1885-86 | July 1 104, 732 | 18,587 | 6-21 | j40, 000 |, I....3.10 
Vyoming ........-.-- See Ee coe eee: \ 31,391 | 3,702 | 7-21 | id, 112 |.----.---0 
Morales ee bet aot eanieerees (ee. ae | 56, 934, 711 | HO) G26 (04s lassen ns: | ee... | Geen hs ce 
| 


a See “Population,” p. 22. 
b In 1884-85 


c Approxiiately ; not including colored chil- 


drenin Wilmington. 
a In 1882. 
é Inclusive, 


J No returns from two counties. 


g Age for distribution of school funds. 


t U.S. Census of 1880. 
j Estimated. 


h Returns from about 7-8 of the State. 
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From Table 1, it appears that the population of the United States 6-14 years of age 
is 10,928,943, which may be regarded as fairly representing the elementary school 
demand. As this is the first year for which the population between these ages has 
been computed the increase as compared with any previous year cannot be indicated. 

The population of legal school age is given for all the States and for ten Territories, 
either for the current year 1885~86 or some previous one. This shows an increase, as 
compared with the preceding year, in 24 States and 3 Territories, and decrease in 2 
States and 1 Territory. Data is wanting for determining the nature of the change 
in the remaining States and Territories. 

The periods of legal schoo! age remain the same as for the previous year, except- 
ing in South Carolina, where there has been an extension of two years, and in Wash- 
ington Territory, where there has been a diminution of two years. 

The statistics of population 6 to 14 years of age, and of total population, afford the 
means of estimating the extent of the school demand in each State, and its compara- 
tive relation to the adult portion of the population, upon whom the obligation of 
meeting the demand rests. The computations have not been carried into this partic- 
ular, but a few contrasts which excite attention upon a very cursory examination of 
the columns are suggestive. For instance, it can hardly escape notice that the ratio 
of the population 6-14 years to the total population in the States of the Southern 
Central Division is much greater than the corresponding ratio in the States of the 
North Atlantic Division, the ratio of the former group ranging in fact from 21 to 23 
per cent., and that of the latter from 15 to 17 per cent. Moreover, the rate of increase 
in the legal school population is higher in the Southern Central than in the North 
Atlantic Division. In other words, the former States have a greater and a more 
rapidly increasing school burden than the latter. 


TABLE 2.—nrolment, attendance, duration of schools, and sittings. 


Giate on code | Tncrease A venere | Increase Azeraze | Increase ee at- jae r 
Moerritoryed | os Le aL veg Or _. jof-schoola| , °° engance 1 or sie 
duplicates. | decrease. tendance. | aie in days. des eae in days. tinzs 
= | | al 
| Per cent Per cent. 
Alabama .....- 2B SWe || 1. teh Is Monty (OY 89, 25 | I...6. 85 
PA can SaS eee 175, 935)| [6.78 || 092,000) [2.22 2:5<}s onete ce cle teiers scree rel teem eee ei eee 
California.----- 189, 220 | I.-.2. 83 T....8.:35) | diate a cee s |Reee oeeee ceetee Be ae 3502 
Colorado....... 40, 690 | I...4. 61 ..-6.78 |) fgg |edee-- 22 ee 42, 864 
Connecticut ... eS GES) || ADA Ie | ELE! foosaoac Bee 179. 74: | De. 05:56" || Soecernercecise 128, 350 
Delaware...... Sil, AGB |lcsacce se T...2.02 | Clot.4  )2 2282.2 al eeeeer eee Geer ce 
ELOLIGa se = <1.1-1-- - GORIGT |inne cena eee oO Sn U 2b alyecstsieayoee 141 Deane 4Gs | eee eieeees| eee 
Georgia.-....-- 319, 724 | I...3. 27 A iP es: Wl MR essere saccash coosadllacosode cc 
Tilinois ...-..-. 743, 245 | I...0.61 is 02) 70 1 aloe beseett 77, 021,056 | sage 
lena ane eter AG, WS || Mes lthebl |] BES 7S qlosogqoaces 129 fe Es HE eos ocoocododl|sonosb ane 
SLONVAN cee c/s eevee c _ i C5 \leaeooscsoo]| BRM) lpeaoceagce iit wseds  nceeeee ce caesar 
jGansasl....2--- 360, 239 | 1.228580 p Gite 6s rd Be ee eel Ie eral Seoaccnocodcd ecto 
Kentucky ..... OSd85 14 |... cael 178) Gunes cee 1020 |e scc-eo sc oT. uae 
Louisiana...... 103, 416 | Te ce 1..-3.901 126 |o.j:.gls |e 
Piano 5.065. 145, 317 | I...0.13 | T...3.29] 10f | D2) |.) 
hi taypien (et scone 174, 980 | lon Os 8 Moodle Tes TE Dink |. . 22sec chose eee 
Massachusetts 349, 617 15 Nl | Hee cea tol 172 D2. | .cccece eee eee 
Michigan,..... CUE, GOI |) Mest, UG | AOUY lacs Sens see 144 Lu. .2.17 |...s2 cceete-e iP ereeEee 
Minnesota ..... 2B TAL || Moo oth eo IDS GO oocomoaaee 16 oho ole BPE bscconmre 
Mississippi 304, 380 wee} 185, 885 gels? | D288. sat: 
esse PPPs: 2 ae ip seo alae 12f 78 1D) 2055) eee | 
Missouri....... Mist OE | Mao oth ae || Bich sols) | Ch OF 102 1) Reo: 45, 074, O12 | “61D, 369 
Nebraska....-- 180,059") 1.215412 | g107,945 |...---5.--|sescce 22 a|eeee coe ce meee eee eee 
Nevada .-.ce.-- 0, SOY || Men 8 BY BE i) eee eee Oe booed boanemaese||acaaadenceacc eee 
Me rae ea G4 wD | Wo. Se 44,769 | D....87 101.85 | Des. 2.20) 2.2.6 = citer eee 
New Jersey - PENT Wf Moo ot a) || iene || legate Se) 192 Libe.. 2/222 Bee 
New York..... al, Obi, Gite y oooh) |} Ps Us} || Poa 178.5 Dm Ov ous eblsages: 650 .- See 
North Carolina 305, 598 | I...2.49 | 185,706 | I...0. 06 GO |. Bee ees cl eeereeece ee et eee toe 
Olid... 72 ie 775,149 1..20,06 | 517,844 | 1...0.05 | Wea ie 4... | eens eee 
Oreconieeeeree: 49,176 | I...6.65 Bi, 25) || Moo ol ale 101 Jooalf sicainje Sree cet erent 
Pennsylvania -. OSgrazO Nl ee0n ae 665) Sloue. . ae 143 ID eNPLE losesad Q@eocoog|ics<ses000 
Rhode Island... haA7, 832 | D..0. 22 33, 023 | T...4. 03 190 To2.4, lessen cece eee 
South Carolina 183, 966 | I...3.33 | 126,696 | I...3.77 70 P10. |e saiec<.c.. ~ leeetores 
Tennessee ..... ery, OO || 1 a | OPA 279 |lseeoagcans 80 ee | ngelsiee Sh eee (Cees 
ANE R AS J. . cee 28 Mm BC) CCl Ns .-2:---- Bee 210 Re ren Bee asus) pees coos toe ee ee -_— 
Vermont. --s5-2 o L, OOe | eo Onl 46,625 | D..5.16 136 Meal) 6, 351, 125 | Meee sace 
Virginia ...2..) 308,296 I...1.63 | 172,351 | D..2.33 118 D 0 eee ee ence 
West Virginia | enone ke. 50542) | 103, 299 | D.-5.06 |..0c0. 555. |eeeee eee eee ee neereee heoeee bee 
a See Table 1, p. 5, for year of report. 9 In 1884-85. 
b Estimated. 4 In additionto day pupils, 3,424 attended evening 
e For graded schools. schools. 
d For ungraded schovis. t Several large counties failed to give this iten:. 
e In city schools. j Teetarns imperfect. 


J in country schools. 


_ a ee 
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TABLE 2.—Enrolment, attendance, duration of schools, and sittings—Continned. 


| Averago | Total 


‘Enrolmont | Increase ace Tucrease Increase | Whole at- 


State or : F duration : | number 
a ae excluding or daily at- or or tendance “+. 
— duplicates. | decrease. |tendance | decrease. ey decrease.) in days. ae 
Per cent. Per cent. 
Wisconsin ..... Soosoen | leeecacon| mela mOsm lelieiereo jon) Wolasco: O Ol OSU SOOM ce - este 
AIGSIRS caspaocd les65ce ssocne Beaeeoocso 5222) | Goa aeanee BOD | bp Becesaeer emoccerchecee| Gremscece 
PAIZO eee eee 6,076 | [...0. 59 PMC Umer ices salecee ce cate he cciics sacs |sccn ces cose cele seecise's 
Wakota .....-. 82, 800) 1-19, 96 1 Moe tesile..... 8. 110 epee |Nocnce oveess « 110, 111 
District of Co- 
as. cesses Be yccUl eee lence Pel (WI || Mo aaed Wel WE) Ioaaacncodd)lesaaauoccondd|lscoooccc 
Tlalig......--+.-- | 11, 000 T...9. 59 | a | aes Og OT ace. cam Meine 5 em BO em 
Montana... -- Wa, 88S | 1.-16. 90) ef 460 |... -. 25... 114 OT URRR \'c. ciate avercinie o atere [Pere so sae 
Mewsdesico.9) f4,755'].......825 ts), 0 | oe) eee LE ccc cr eee es eee 
sree sce 31, 583 | I...0.53 | 19, 437 | I...4. 06 125 Te -20 Betis cies Sele sialic eateoersis 
Washington .. 28,000 | I...6.07 | 617, 504 |.......... 90 B22 | teens wes cicinc |e rcmleicles 
Wyoming...... J 2,907 bs-eeee eee iL, SED) | reeeoesonalscsacsence Fete aiaie| s Soeicie wt cme] ace peutees 
Total... | 11, 435,297 |..-..-.-+. ( E70), COG; | |e een | Des aa| ose eens a 
eA __———E—————E——————EE ee 
a See Table 1, p. 5, for year of report. e Actual total eIn 1883-’84. 
b In 1884-"S5. d Estimated. J U.S. Census, 1880. 


Table 1, presents the statistics of school enrolment, average attendance, and school 
provisions, so far as these are attainable. . 
The total enrolment, 11,435,297, shows increase as compared with 188185 of 265,374, 
or 2.37 per cent. In two States, Alabama and Kansas, the increase in enrolment is 
above 8 per cent.; in two, Georgia and Oregon, it is between 6 and 8 per cent. Con- 
necticut and Rhode Island show slight decreasc. The increased enroiment in the 
Territories is especially noticeable, excepting in Arizona and Utah, where it is less 

than 1 per cent. 

For a full understanding of the extent to which elementary instruction is diffused 
among the people the enrolment in private schools ought to be included in this sur- 
vey. Returns under this head, more or less complete, have been made from 12 States. 
These statistics would increase the enrolment in 6 of the States by 10 per cent. or 
more, and by less than 10 per cent. in the remaining 6. | 

The average daily attendance, as reported for the entire country, is 7,279,616, an 
increase of 378,991, or 5.49 per cent. The fact of greater increase in this total than 
in that of enrolment undoubtedly points to greater regularity of attendance on the 
part of the actual pupils, which is an evidence of greater efficiency in the school sys- 
tems. 

The following are the States whose statistics afford this favorable indication: Cali- 
fornia, Colorado, Georgia, Illinois, Kansas, Louisiana, Maine, Maryland, New Jersey, 
New York, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, and South Carolina. To this list Utah can be 
added. The onlyother Territory in which entries are made under the head of increase 
or decrease is the District of Columbia, where the increase in average attendance was 
little more than one-fourth the increase in enrolment. Several States are omitted in 
the comparison between school enrolment and average attendance for the want of the 
necessary data. Among them are Arkansas and Michigan, which appear to keep no 
record of average daily attendance. 

The item of whole attendance in days is presented in the table for the first time. 
As it has not yet been included in the inquiries of the office, the statistician could only 
insert the number where if was found in the State reports. The importance of the 
number as a means of estimating the precise relation of school attendance to schooi 
demand, in individual States, and the amount of instruction enjoyed by the pupils in 
regular attendance, may he clearly seen by using it as the basis of computation ina 
single State. The whole attendance in days reported from Illinois is 77,081,056. 
This number divided by population 6 to 14 years gives a quotient of 119.5; divided 
by the enrolment, a quotient of 103.7, and divided by the average, attendance, a quo- 
tient of 153. The first quotient (119.5) indicates the average number of days’ in- 
struction, upon the total reported, for every child 6 to 14 years of age; the second 
(103.7) the average number of days’ instruction for every child enrolled; the last (153) 
expresses the precise average duration of the schools in days, giving to each school 
a weight proportionate to its average attendance. 

The value of these several particulars as measures of the amount of elementary in- 
struction afforded under the State system depends upon the standpoint assumed. It 
is hoped that their importance will be so fully recognized that State superintendents, 
or other chief officers of education, will hereafter use their utmcst endeavors to make 
the statistics upon which these several estimates shall be based full and accurate. 
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Of the 28 States and Territories which furnish data to determine any change in the 
duration of schools in days, 17 show an increase, many of them quite large, and only 


11 a decrease. 
terms. 


On the whole the tendency is obviously in the direction of longer 


The statistics showing number of school sittings are necessary for arriving at an 
exact Knowledge of the school accommodations of the country. This item has been 
obtained from the reports of three States and one Territory; hereaftér it is proposed 
to include this also among the inquiries made by the Bureau. 


TABLE 3.— Teachers. 


3 r | Teachers. 
a+ 
Stat Terri : = 
ate or Terri- 
tory. @ ss Increase Increase * | Increase Ree 
S | Male or Female or Total or fee 1 
—— decrease decreas. decrease Bae 
Bs 
| | 
ANIDERTE: ccasoe ooodlanpaceasns 3, GHD | ol. fe | WS blogs Ne 5,490 | Tee e 93a 
PAGERS AS cee cicices)|sniee ses <- 27st) | ees 42 | 846 | I... 65 3,691 | e sc U9 | nee eceterete 
(GAN PORE 5 sone coer sono coooas 1128 | eee sa 3, SUS eels 4,444 || Lo39202) | 2ocjcoe semis 
Golomdo...--. .--.- 1, 979 Si7 ||) 18] 957 |i he oe i208 | I... 107 | ee 
es os U56l- | Soeeess U2, 4778 | eee 3, 038 
eae we eeece 15, 175 ; BEN ye sieeone } 2,610 joes... vee] 68) 018 §)-7orro ref reer ans 
PUM UC ena a ea van «| sees aon see eiae sae cae le wn ee ee Sollee ee eae eee ewe wee ee BRS Jeoncongocolloonocoesno 
IN GI) eoeerrooer aa Cem oaee ae OWS jj ess BB Be | doo, OF 1, €38" |S 2 185) eee 
(GeoTnoadaerrne we... (CAEN (ChE [1 aces neared eee ner lasor ors acalleaeccice Boo et, 700) Loca ccc cece line ces 
Milineisp, 266s... -. G1 O57MF G, 801 |ioc... 15, 156g | eee 20,619 | .2.cceen. | eee 
Indiana.....-.-.22). 40,528 Goro jean ewe Gil |e eeeeee 13,819 |--c60.--e loo 
lun 5 ne | oe oe 5, 769 | saeiaersyete 176359) |Beeteeces 23, 119 28025 cee oc Sees 
Kansas ee | ee 4, oz 1T... 443 ES 358 | D.. 96 E 387 1 1... 347 8, 537 
MOMETIOKS) Seco crete = close alee dis Ml eercreret sree re 3, 280) deena rea AUP ecomedeces| pooasoccae 
Louisiana...-.----. | Me. ee ae | 1,036 | I... 42 1,176 | 0... 50| 22% |i). e270 
ss DINGO eee csc 53, 023 . 
a TLOG) ocomeanegcend Sasa 0neced ; e421) eee c5, oe seccee eens 5,463 [eee n ene eee| sence e cene 
Mainland ees ca eee | eee see H, WEEE || oa KG DBeS |! Mann IB 3,546 || Dos gleSi Seeeeeeee 
Massachusetts..... 28, 114 1,060 | D.. 14). 8,610 | 1... 150] Osgqo 2 ie ee 
WORDT Saeed eaade |aeeeaoeece &, Gee || lca te! 11, 392 D.. 90 15, 326 DD... 32"|-eeeeeee 
NINMNESObA). s5.0062-|---e0se5e « UTD | De, & 5, 023 Meco iby 6, 813 2340 |. : Saeeneee 
WORESISSHOYO sooooped|lbocgcceoct 4, 042 [rretee esse 3, 308 | SDORNOGESE Ue88 |jococcsesca|lconcescege 
IVISIS SO UTeeeetererens 2) verses Sal MISE SS ores ee A ae os leer ree 12) 067 eileeeees Beas ak, ess) 
a eapebe Mele eisteisies|= 2 seme = el 2,605 |} I... 236 | 5, 884 IT... 5619) 8,489 %y 1-2 700 coe 
INOW Biseos osencued 518 Ce i eee. DUC aa eerie er PWR Nlogoceoeanan |satcncscae 
New Hampshire...|....-..... 404 | Don Bled, C2 | ees Ie 38, 480 D:. 3:6) |. 
New Jersey....---- 48. 510 818; D.. 19; 2,998 | I... 148 8, 816 I... 129! |coeeceeee 
New York........- 127 183 5,952 | D.. 69 25, 373 | 1) ee 31, 325 D.. 74: |S 
Noon CaRabines oosscconnsoed Sel eeecee eee 27002 | eeeece nc] 5) TRONIERRecees eeeemneeiate 
Ohio We es. 15,418 | 10, B25 I... 38 | 13,795 | D.. 46 | 24620 | D.. 8 18, 454 
AGO. Ge esas neo God PEOnaeeED 6 80 --- 6£/ 4,054 ape he 1 ee JKS 3 
Pennsylvania..--.-|---+000--. i) 3795 |e 304 | iL 508 | Tot i 23, 303 | se 139 ae a = 
Rhode Island ...... Ste seeeceee V2 eeeeeese es WS LO3s) Reece 1,273 | Tec. 38) |-eceerene a 
South Carolina ....).......-.. 2 Wl | 1... BS] iW, 7ee eee 890 3,835 || 125262 |e 
Tennessee a. S | 31,355| 4,961| D.. 38} 2,316 | I... 131 pa I... 93). 
Oise Ga sape cones Bocca ou DES SORBE adeeb eeoaset, eect esl seccode dee (941 boo. cos. cc aleemmeeeiee 
Sicmmont .--... 20 HW 7,217 531 | D.. 28% “S79F" | I. . 10. | 4,388) eo 
eS Saereaot | Be eee ape ie s 3, at se 138 Geo | Mace ail mocooonT[d 
Gas Wi 0UEY, cosolocesenooed : aes | 1,685 seo JU 4,925 Wf 22. Wee eee 
Wisconsin aie | Evy 2. | % 3i9 D.. 73/1 $699 | I... 255] 11, Gie@eto? 7, 898 
PSUR) cosocsosconsslleosounsebe po SE eee codcede Ol eseee cen WO oscenoscos|leeooccooes 
PMU Z Othe eta ciens| Se sec | Gil || I. 5 te) I) 1c, 1490) ele eee eee 
NOE Ghar eco Measin |\Oleaeer. a. | 1,614|T1... 330)) 3,441 580°] 5.098 | 1.1) alga seeeeeeene 
a ae Colman, soocaanee | 8 || JO., 8 514 eo: a, Bm || Io. D Semesters - 
BOD > coapo cn 0 candlonoacocsea sononcognHilbascoo sein Sacaco sob leocosdeace (B80 essconeans (Boseoooed 
SU Oy es eae a | M15. (lee 15 262 25 377 (| I... 20,2 eee 
JNTERS gh ci JUS SIC epepeeereae | ener aye g128 |: Neeeeers 936s || fees. <<< - Gib eee Seas @eenosease 
ica sores foes eee 05 || Moos 18 308 D.. 16 611 D....83 Fee 
WHS GOR oo coseellooaacoocae 490 1, wea es O30 IN see ce 1,100 1.222.022... See 
Nippomine weeeeee dient gat |B. .2c2 39. ||. ee G10) ena sien ot. cee 
ee a SS SSS — 
SRotal.ee creteeeees estate | ti See [fies 2 och eee ae BISMOS6 | ..-00-5 i econ eee 
_ a oa | | | 
aSee Table 1, p. 5, fF year of report. e Estimated. 


6 In winter. 
c In summer. 


d Returns imperfect. 


F For white schools only. 
g U.S. Census 1880. 
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TADLE 4.—TZeachcers’ salaries. 


a a a a ee 


Avoraze annual 
verago monthly salaries. ees : 
Avorago ames a salaries. 


State or Territory. a , = 
| 


| Increase | | Increase, 44), 
Male. or | Temale. | or | eee Male. | Female, 
decrease.| dacreaso,| 5¢*°5- 
__ | | | 
Aone neeee pieces asses Bean Beneee sone | peooscosoglessocs cacolesascosace $26 78 ye 79) 
ANGIUISGULUNGESS) cc cece cwcen cen case san chews ce = mms) enammmininims| memwa=s we alearenes-selorswcos.|oenaceccas|saccncccnn 
(COa\IROIE, Goo qa ngeeeeeee eee ai) 22) | he 75 364 33 | ey BU 0 | Be oeientn| MR Serscene| Iaeeaar cee 
(olomiQlolseses G66snee eee Gt Gt Naked Gish} 56 59 Deveclll 0 4 eeraeeae Sas a eee |e ee 
Conucciicnt....-. seccceoee ae 69 389 | Hiwaater 73 | Sap EY || ees BiB |B 8 See Ue sce cee aaMIa eUp 
JO. OCCU ees ne eee yocec) cdeceaense lpewos gche,| Leogeeieeine pb eeo | ceeter|aeec se sees 
JG bs eee ee | 53 00 | Seed Som) (heer | 2cnesriiee (anee peer [eee staat 
(GORA, coccopcooGOE BORE EEE eee lapaecos socllospooo gece locesconsos | sepocdess|locacona: | Pevseteece anes [emanates aise 
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Table 3.—The statistics relating to teachers emphasize certain marked deficiencies 
in the data attainable for use in this report. Continuity of service, if not the chief, 
is certainly one of the chief conditions of efficiency in a teaching body. The rural 
schools of the United States suffer greatly from the want of such continuity; the 
evil is everywhere recognized, but too often in vague or partial showings. In re- 
spect to this, as to other conditions of the school system, it would undorbted!y be 
found that investigations resulting in exact information would have ultimate remédial 
effects. As the city school systems are comparatively free from the evils of frequent 
changes in the teaching force, the changes occurring in a State during a year would 
represent with a sufficient degree of approximation the status of the rural schools in 
respect to the permanency of “their teachers. 

Obviously the difference between the number of wae necessary to supply the 
schools and the number absolutely employed would indicate the number of changes 
during the year. By reference to Table 3 it will be seen that the two items are re- 
ported fran five States. The percentages of change are as follows in four of these: 
Kansas, 9; Missouri 16; Ohio, 33; Wisconsin, 40. 
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In Oregon, the remaining one of the five, 1,985 is given as the number of teachers 
necessary to supply the schools, and 1,861 as the number absolutely employed, from 
which it would appear that 7 per cent. of the places remained vacant. 

The total number of teachers is 2,409 larger than the previous year, being an in- 


' crease of 1.1 per cent. 


So far as returns classified by sex have been received, the total 


number of male teachers is 104,249, female 191,439, the males being 35.24 per cent. of 


the whole. 


The States reporting an excess of male over female teachers are Ala- 


bama, Arkansas, Florida, Indiana, Kentucky, Mississippi, North Carolina, South Car- 
olina, Tennessee, Virginia, and West Virginia. 

Of twenty-three States in which the change during the year of the average monthly 
salaries of teachers is recorded, there has been for males an aggregate increase in ten 
States of $13.39, and an aggregate decrease in thirteen States of $23.75; for females 
an aggregate increase in eleven States of $8.06, and an aggregate decrease in ten 
States of $18, there being no change in Ohio, and Wisconsin not giving the average 
On the whole, the salaries of teachers, both male and 
female, have decreased during the year. 


salary of all female teachers. 


TABLE 5.—Ieceipis. 


From 
; From From Increase F rents and From a 
State or Territory.@ | State lecal or po from interest | other | ee b 
taxes., taxes. | decrease.| “*°* |on perma-, sources. | *°C®P!S- 
nent fund. 
i \ 
PAW UD ATA eee satieinicc cee $230,000 $175, 000 I..$36,990| $405,000 | $141,348 $175, 000 | 721, 348 
AMTROTISOS ococoonnosecd Pooseecooue || CES AGEs Mooi, O78 ) Roccar Ree Eanes Goecoseaans 871, 575 
@alitornia..c2..--c-.2! 1, 884, 065 | 1,690,705 |........... 3,574,770 | ¢138, 596 |....- caus, | 3,713, 266 
Collonntt.6scnsehoodee:| bAoseeeoene 801,818 D.108, 307 801, 818 Vis), W27/ 121, 199 | 936, 144 
Connecticut ..........- 228, 449 | 1,206, 803 D..83, 004 | 1, 435, 052 161, 930 66, 087 | 1, 663, 019 
IDSIERVAIRD ceoouoococuse @ 52,056 9) te:161,.048 jh... ees iy ee oo hee cee eee ee ees e213, 104 
INGE Ee coEonopenogeEd (LEaeboseced CEREeorsaey Bester Ghe Kare codede 34, 318 Po seneneeee eee sales 
Geopeia 9)25..5.-.2-2. 2) 491,185]: 278, 109 |Il.2268, G10)", 769,290), .... 92. Wee 769, 294 
HLM GIs Seveees ce tees! 1, 000, 000 | 8, 239, 042 T-.323, 965 | 9, 239, 042 59#, 437 415, 332 | 10, 247, 811 
GNM scoconoeacoonee 1, 448, 447 | 2, 881, 619 |--......... 4,330, 066 675, 392 43,249 | 5, 048, 707 
Howat... 6-0 F690, 223 | 4,972, 278 |..... OPA NM a Eo | 659,302 | 6, 321, 803 
IAN SASH ete cet cc cies ¢ a pocde dh GY OM ooosanoned | 2 Oe, Gir 408, 160 174, 969 | 3, 248, 745 
TCORMERC] 75 oncoucenupo. bobeeccooe4 Bepdsoesndd losascunoche aR SS sdead Booce Seqeedllebooc wos venilee eee 
LOCUS eaeeeoaceee| LaSaeeeeee 4d | Senora aseacar i = xfa/al Bla. c:otee toterebere( | Sesvetetets ere eters eteretete wares 571, 139 
MEM Gi iegece cise ianeee cet 342, 4910}| © 708, 717 D2. 1, 943 01, 040, 208 fe cc ceue eee 30,303 | 1, 076, 511 
Wires biel posogonsoooooe 481,479 | 1,081, 249 |I...34,542 | 1,512, 728 52, 341 189,723 | 1, 754, 792 
MEISSACINUSE EES nome -me x cece Pt clewe cccee se orice see Loe eer mee oe 289, 874. |vcon cs sc ee see ene 
Wivoipormes.ec-.- 2 Nees. 5 0. 3, 376, 456 |D...2, 854 | 3,376,456 | 762,403 | 494,135 | 4, 632, 992 
chic aye ne ee 169995cG2)|) een 1,999,862 | 350,787 | 273,506 | 2, 624,155 
Mississippi ........... 300, 000 50 ON ig Ou eetererie cislerate 800, 776 66,000) |Soeeee ere. 866, 776 
IWOISOMICL SooconcosscKdt 514, 360 | 2, 942, 641 JI ..54, 248 | 3, 457, 001 733, 741 24,673 | 4,215, 415 
JN GDIRDS Ses aceaneeeen lGGoe eee (GEE cos co oer eeeee ery | RAScsosoncd lbde sccceeeeleeees seer 2, 138, 428 
UNG A cyee ects esis ce | Ff 42, 648 Pitti) | Peer A OS soa he ooge Gasecduacce 288 131, 444 
New Hampshire ...... 470, 177 (ERP). | aaaoasase. 545, 898 54, 021 17, 553 617, 472 
Weny Jersey ...--...--- 1 1,296,968] 892,448 |I _..8,556 | 2,389,416] 132,324 |...:...-... 2, 421, 740 | 
IG? BOW easereosanee 2, TD, OOO) || BCU, MD lecens nccses 12, 668, 719 245, 000 624, 229 | 18, 537, 945 
North Carolina ........ 512, 061 Soma Meese ee eee 4 547, TOOT Soccer 122, 877 670, 672 
ONG. ca. ceoeeeecice sees ING OSRSO ZU 44 Oui 4a lreinteletetterers 9, 094, 086 246, 337 1, 079, 997 | 10, 420,420 © 
recon Ma... sn. t f) 260) 2621) 131 580 |... 391, 842 74,571 | 384, 548 850, 961 
Pennsylvania ......... tG1, 126, OOP R Be. <<. sec clioccinec ctsaiec temic os ae of Se ae eet |e ees 10, 703, 541 
Rhode Island.......... YO ODD eal); Ba, EE eccdoneonde 748, 369 | 16, 396 33, 497 798, 263 | 
South Carolina ........ Pe 402.508, Wie sae. ee ee meee eree fed 0 28508 eee eee h58, 405 h 460, 913 
Tennessee .......0-0.- | £139, 107 799 253 Deasbeceanoe 938; 360) Roeneseeners 138,791 | 1, 077, 451 
PROSAS Seeeeeeisisee celccie ates ose cceel ceo. cesees REPS Soeeeerasen DBasececont Gooscsocde4 acHoéuccood 
Vermont .......-- | ae .| 487,258 'D..32,572 | 487, 258 62, 137 71, 975 621, 37 . 
NAveinig occ, eee 626,806 | 605,454 | .......... 1, 232, 260 4,986 | 200,000, 1,437, 245 
West Virginia ........ 367, 725 785, 320) WE SeISa786 ele be) O85 Sees eee teeter 1, 153, 045 
Wisconsin ..... see. | 461, 017 | 2, 644, 859 |L..106, 723 | 2,705,876 | 492,520 | 1,412,294) 4, 610, 690 
Alaska ..... Beiescieeniic « UBUD |'SS65s css5eclecacodaaa os ROUT LEeenppcan Bocaodeesed 15, 000 
PATA ZONA pees doocob 10, 662 85, 760 |D...5, 630 OG ide 2a Sereretetereeteter 18, 441 114, 863 4 
Dakormen see. . 6l 59; 400ny 1, 962, 32> 1T _..1, 9908" 2, 021: 722) ta eee ee 2, 021, 722 
District of Columbia..| 7282, 689 Pas tS) | asccacsonae BOD, G7 |leoansacacc d sccoce gene 965, 377 
UNO See Gococodosauct, HSogeeoeme d GEEeee Pe ren) Bapoeodde ae basososnose boacosacced 147, 253 
Montana ..... Sebo cee | AGaeeeose 228, 333 I -.50, 017 PRISE BE) flcgooucaseod ooc segs . 228, 333 p 
Neweilexicomeseeenee desccne nec eyecceceen ces | aos om tie a olen caste = Sep leemeterne ae | eee as 32, 171 
Uta <.. 2 eee eee! 100, 171 538, 086 |D...9, 522 153, 257 3, 029 65, 131 221, 717 { 
Washington .......--- 30080008 paeeeeeeret 300, 000 ||| Seeeeeeees|eaececeee 300, 000 
AV. yon in ose eee ememeer aon ce cot |b occ scer- ccc emer Pee ee I Poe casoclleacnabaeded k 36, 161 
Total 2. -.jacem ead terse cies - scqoodesaq | sepeos Senos Modpacoopoclos one cn0ccc|ooonccesced | veeeee so0os 


f State apportionment. 
g State appropriation. 
A In 1884~'85. 


aSce Table 1, p.5, for year of report. 

b Excluding balance from previous year and the 
proceeds of bond sales. 

e Including proceeds from bond sales. 

ad State appropriation; for white schools only. 

¢ For white schools only. 


4 For university. i: 
j United States appropriation. 
k United States Census, 1880. 
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TABLE 7.—School funds, school property, §-c. 
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a See Table 1, p.5, for year of report. 

b Value of securities held in trust for school fand. 

c Income capitalized. 

d Value of lands unsold. 

e There are a number of permanent local funds in the State. 
f Income capitalized at 6 per cent. 


g Sites and buildings only. 
h School-houses. 
a Income from State bonds. 
j 103,130 acres of land unsold. 
. Estimated. 
¢ Ba lance on hand. 
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Receipts and expenditurcs.—There are apparently as many different methods of keep- 
ing school accounts as there are States and Territories, and no classification of re- 
ceipts and expenditures can be made which can be responded to by all State suner- 
intendents. That which has been adopted in the present Report has been deemed the 
best, taking into consideration both the number of State superintendents that are able 
to reply to it and its value in studying educational questions. 

The amount raised by local taxes has increased $801,141 in eleven States and Terri- 
tories, and decreased $243,832 in seven States and Territories, the net increase being 
$557,309. The States and Territories participating in the increase are Alabama, Ar- 
kansas, Georgia, Illinois, Maryland, Missouri, New Jersey, West Virginia, Wisconsin, 
Dakota, and Montana. Of these, Missouri, West Virginia, and Wisconsin also show 
increase in the State tax. In Connecticut, where the local tax has decreased by a 
little more than 6 per cent:, there has been a slight increase (less than 1 per cent.) 
in the State tax. 

The total amount expended for public schools in the United States, according to 
the latest returns at hand, is $111,304,927, being an increase over last year of $920,270. 
This does not express the real increase, however, since this year, so far as possible, the 
payments on bonded indebtedness have been stricken out of the expenditures, these 
sums presumably having appeared as expenses in previous years. 

The particulars under which increase or decrease appears are suggestive, as indi- 
cating the state of the public mind with reference to the essential conditions of effi- 
ciency in a schoolsystem. The tendency with respect to teachers’ salaries has already 
been nected. Nine States and one Territory show an increase in superintendents’ sal- 
aries amounting to $27,600, and five States decrease amounting to $53,595, giving a 
net decrease of $25,995. It should be observed that $51,695 of the total decrease must 
be credited to Massachusetts. According to the full statistics from this State the en- 
tire sum paid for supervision in the State is $9,014 more than the corresponding sum 
for 1884~’85, although the total sum paid for superintendents’ salaries is as noted, 
£51,695 less than for 1884~85. The State report throws no light upon this decline in 
superintendents’ salaries. That it is not in accordance with the views entertained 
either by the State board or by Hon. J. W. Dickinson, who has for many years held 
the important office of secretary of the board, is evident from their latest utterances 
upon the subject of supervision. 

In the report of the former for the current year we read: ‘‘ Among the prime 
needs of the schools, often emphasized in the reports of this board, are better super- 
vision and better teachers in the towns outside the considerable centers of population. 
Good supervision will secure good teachers, but how to obtain the former in these lo- 
calities is the problem of the day. Inthe cities and large towns the concentration of 
wealth and population affords an easy solution to this question by the employment 
ofa paid superintendent who devotes all his time to the care and improvement of the 
schools. But the expense of such an agency is beyond the means of the sparsely-set- 
tled towns, and it is every year becoming more and more difficult to find persons in 
such localities competent for the work, or who are willing tc perform it gratuitously 
or for the meager pittance only which the towns can pay.” 

Mr. Dickinson’s discussion of the subject will be found in full in this appendix, p. 
43. 

COMPARATIVE STATISTICS OF STATE SYSTEMS. 


The table of comparative statistics of State systems (Table 8), compiled from the 
preceding tables, expresses the relation of each part of the several State systems to 
every other part. The student of the subject is likely to find here the answer or ma- 
terial for the answer to every inquiry which arises in his mind, so far as the facts are 
attainable. ; 

Of the many particulars involved, two may perhaps be regarded as more fully rep- 
resentative of the educational situation, viz, the ratio of current expenditure to the 
population 6-14 years of age, and the ratio of average attendance to the same popula- 
tion. The first expresses the effort put forth by the State, the second its most impor- 
tant outcome, viz, the attendance of pupils upon the instruction. 

Between the two, as set forth in the table under consideration, a relation is appa- 
rent which cannot be purely accidental. 

With three exceptions, the States whose average current expenditure per capita of 
population 6-14 years falls below the average for the United States (viz, $9.15), also 
show a ratio of average attendance (to population 6-14) below the average forthe 
_ hited States (viz, 66.51). The States here referred to are Alabama, Arkansas, Flor- 
Ida, Georgia, Mississippi, North Carolina, Virginia, Maryland, Minnessota, Missouri, 
and West Virginia. The three of the ahove States which give a ratio of average at- 
tendance higher than that for the United States are Tennessee, Missouri, and West 
Virginia. On the other hand, with the single exception of Wisconsin, all the States 
in which the ratio of current expenditure per capita of population 6 to 14 is above 
the average for the United States, show also a ratio of average attendance per capita 
of population 6 to 14 higher than the averege for the country at large. 
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It may be remarked by way of caution that, in drawing inferences froin the data 
coutained in Table 8, too much stress should not be laid upon isolated facts, but the 
different parts of tho table shonld be studied in connection with each other. For 
instauce, of two States, onc may have asmaller proportion of its total population 
enrolled in its public echools, bnt a greater proportion of its child popnlation (6 to 
14); or, one may have a sinaller proportion of its population 6 to 14 enrolled in its 
public schools, but a greater proportion in average daily attendance. Similarly, the 
total wealth of a State should be kept in mind when treating of the amount raised 
by taxation for the support of its schools or the value of its school property. 
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TABLE 8.—Comparative statistics of State school systems 
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for the school year 1885—86— Continued. 
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a Current expenditure does not include interest upon the value of school property, 
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TABLE 9.—Summary, by geographical divisions, of the comparative statistics of State 
school systems. 
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The classification of States made use of in the foregoing table is the same as that 
adopted for the United States Census of 1880, and is as follows: 

North Atlantic Division: Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island, Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania. 

South Atlantic Division: Delaware, Maryland, District of Columbia, Virginia, West 
Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, and Florida. 


~ 
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South Central Division: Kentucky, Tonnessee, Alabama, Mississippi, Lonisiana, 
Texas, and Arkansas. 

North Central Division: Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigau, Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
Iowa, Missouri, Dakota, Nobraska, and Kansas. 

Western. Division: Montana, Wyoming, Colorado, New Mexico, Arizona, Utah, Ne- 
vada, Idaho, Washington,Oregon, and California. 

It may be said, by way of explanation, that, in computing any ratio, percentage, 
or per capita, for any division, no State is included that does not furnish a return for 
both the components which enter into such ratio, &c.; and unless at least four such 
States are found for the three first divisions, or five for the two last, the result is left 
blankin the table; though in every case, for any ratio, all the States reporting both 
components are used to obtain the general result for the United States. 

The following table gives the totals for the United States, for the cleven years end- 
ing with 1885-’86, of the principal items of public school statistics : 


Total num- Public school ex- 


Average daily 


Enrolment. attendance. | b& hea penditure. 
8, 363, 738 | 4, 066, 848 249, 283 $34, 005, 333 
8, 954, 478 4,919, 408 259, 296 80, 233, 458 
9, 373, 195 5, 131, 413 271,174 80, 529, 958 
9, 424, 086 5, 282, 337 272, 691 78, 191, 522 
9, 781, 521 5, 805, 342 282, 644 80, 032, 838 
9, 860, 333 5, 664, 356 289, 150 85, 111, 442 
10, 013, 826 6, 118, 331 293) 204 91, 158, 039 
10, 364, 473 6, 344, 063 298, 552 07, 844, 521 
10, 738, 192 6, 693, 928 307, 804 103, 949, 528 
1L, 169, 923 6, 900, 625 319, 549 110, 384, 657 
11, 435, 297 7, 279, 616 323, 006 111, 304, 927 


The comparative table which follows is derived from the preceding: 
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The preceding tables present the principal facts regarding State school systems, and 
are as accurate and as complete as the material at the disposal of the Bureau per- 
mits. In their compilation, reports for the current year have been received from 41 
States and Territories (excluding Alaska), a decrease of 4 from 1875-76. 

In some cases where reports have not been received, either the figures of a former 
year have been used, or if it was especially necessary to get a total for the United 
States for the current year, estimates have been made by the Bureau from the best 
data available. 

An attempt has been made to increase the usefulness of the tables by giving com- 
parisons with the preceding year, also comparisons of the principal items with each 
other for the current year, thus presenting in a systematically tabulated form results 
which each individual using the tables would otherwise have been obliged to com- 
pute for himself. These inter-comparisons, whether they took the form of differences, 
per capitas, or percentages, gave in some instances results so abnormal as to indicate 
serious errors in the data; either special letters of inquiry were written in regard to 
these or the results were omitted if there was no time for inquiry. The comparative 
tables furnish a very ready means, as far as they go, of determining by inspection the 
relative educational status of the different States, 
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A careful study of the returns from which the tables of statistics of State school sys- 
tems have been compiled shows that there is much yet to be accomplished before a 
truthful comparison of the educational condition of the different States can be made. 
A common understanding among superintendents as to the signification of the various 
terins in use, aud as to the processes by which the results for tabulation are to be 
ascertained, is especially necessary. In computing averages, for instance, a great 
diversity of methods prevails. ‘‘Average daily attendance” means one thing in one 
State and another thing in another State, while the average pay of teachers is calen- 
lated in several different ways. The practice of giving due weight to the component 
parts ofan average is frequentiy disregarded. Inter-State comparison under such cir- 
cumstances is obviously misleading. 

The financial branch of educational statistics is in need of a definite nomenclature 
and a uniform system of classification. It is especially desirable to determine what 
expenditures come under the head of ‘‘current,” since the current, or regular, expen- 
diture, as distinguished from the permanent, is the best measure of what the people 
are paying out for education from year to year. Superintendent William R. Creery, 
of Baltimore, said in 1874 :1 

“T have had the question put to me as to the cost of education per pupil in the 
city of Baltimore. I have said in reply, ‘upon what basis do yon wish me to calcu- 
late the cost? Shall I include salaries, rents, ground-rents, books and stationery, in- 
cidentals, interest on cost of buildings, or shall I omit some of these charges? I can 
calculate it just as you wish and make the cost per pupil all the way from $10 to $23 
perannuni. If I wish to make the cost per pupil small I take a large divisor and a 
small dividend ; that is, I take all the pupils who have been in during the year for a 
divisor and only a part of the total cost for a dividend.’ Tue truth is, as things are 
now, the calculation of cost is a kind of sliding scale, to be used as superintendents 
find it necessary.” ; 

It may be that in the absence of any common understanding as to what should be 
included in “current expenditure,” the salaries of teachers and superintendents 
should be used as a basis for computing per capita expenditure. 

The total receipts and expenditures given in the tables are not intended to include 
balances on hand or carried forward; also to avoid duplication, receipts from the sale 
of bonds and payments on account of bonded indebtedness are excluded. In some 
of the returns which were received by the Bureau it was found, upon comparison 
with the corresponding printed reports, that balances as well as bond sales and pay- 
ments were included in the total receipts and expenditures. These items were elim- 
inated when practicable, and all the States placed in this Report upon as equal a 
footing as the data at the dispesal of the Bureau permitted. 

In order to arrive at a knowledge of what relative portion of their means the peo- 
ple of a State are paying out for education, an acquaintance with the total value of 
all taxable property is necessary. The column containing this item is the least sat- 
isfactory of all for purposes of comparison. Arbitrary valuations of property, differ- 
ences in rates of assessment, and other formidable difficulties, render the tabulated 
results untrustworthy, except asa general guide. 

It is hardly conceivable that any considerable improvement will be made in this 
latter regard; but respecting the other points of which mention has been made, it 
needs only the united action of the State superintendents to make effective progress. 
Atleast, we know the direction in which effort should be made. A wide-reaching 
and minutely classified body of State statistics is not to be striven for, at least at the 
present time ; rather the salient points are to be sought after, those possessing the 
most educational and economic significance. To determine these on a uniform basis 
and by uniform methods for all the States is an object greatly to be desired. 

Population.—Aniong the foremost of these items is population. Population is a 
factor of prime importance in a scheme of educational statistics. Comparisons based 
on enrolment and average attendance furnish no clew as to the relative extent of the 
diffusion of education among the whole people of a State. Some way of arriving at 
comparisons based on the total population, or upon the population between certain 
fixed’ ages, uniform for all the States, is a great desideratum. This was fully ap- 
preciated by the committee which drew up the State schedule in 1874, in which the 
population from six to sixteen was called for, as well as the population under six 
and that between sixteen and twenty-one. 

. The attempt to get these items reported, however, has been a failure. In the last 
Annual Report of the Bureau the population from six to sixteen is reported from only 
four States, and the population under six from Oregon only. 

The ‘‘school population,” or population of the school age, as periodically deter- 
mined .by the State school censuses, has indeed been very generally reported by the 
State superintendents; the differences in the school ages of the several States, how- 
ever, render the school population valueless for purposes of inter-State comparison, 


1Circular of Information No. 1, 1874: Proceedings of the Department of Superintendence of the 
National Educational Association, page 17. 
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though it is liable to be ased for that purpose by persons who, through ignorance or 
thoughtlessness, do not take into consideration the difference in the school ages of the 
different States; hence the apparent superiority in point of school attendance of such 
States as Massachusetts, whose school age is only five to fifteen. 

In view of the desirability of ascertaining the population of the various States on 
a uniforn basis as regards ages included, it has been deeined advisable to compute 
them approximately from the best data at hand. Happily the State school censuses 
themselves afford the best and altogether a very satisfactory means of arriving at the 
result in a large nuimber of instances. 

The United States census of 1880 gives the population for each year of age for all 

the States and Territories. Now, it may be assumed with sufficient accuracy for 
present purposes that in any State the population of any age, six to fourtcen, for 
example, or the total population, increases from year to year in the same ratio as the 
State school population as determined by the State school censuses. The proportion 
of the population of any given age, though widely diffcrent in different sections of 
the country, may be regarded as constant in any given State for a short period of 
years. Upon this principle the total population and the population of six to fourteen 
have been computed, using as a basis the school population as determined by tho 
State enumeration for the following States and Territories: Alabama, California, 
Connecticut, Illinois, Indiana, Maine, New York, Ohio, Oregon, Tennessec, Virginia, 
West Virginia, Arizona, Montana, and Utah. 
“ The age six to fourteen was selected on account of its having been recommended by 
a committee of the National Council of Education ! as the obligatory school age, the 
school census age, and as the age upon which educational statistics should be based. 
The total population is added as furnishing the only ground for international com- 
parison. 

It is felt that any considerable errors that exist in the populations as thus com- 
puted arise not so much from the assumption of the principle made use of, as from the 
errors in the school censuses themselves—errors which are generally recognized to 
exist. Increased accuracy in the enumeration of school youth is urgently demanded 
in order to place this branch of educational statistics on a sounder basis. 

In addition to the method above described, fourteen States and Territories, viz: 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, New Jersey, Florida. Kansas, Michigan, Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, Iowa, Nebraska, Colorado, Dakota, New Mexico, and District of Columbia, 
furnish an actual census of the total population for the summer of 1885, or one which 
may be accurately reduced to that date. . 

Where there is neither a school census nor a general census it has been necessary 
to fall back upon the population of 1870 and 180 as furnishing the rate of increase, 
as in the case of Delaware, Missouri, New Hampshire, Pennsylvania, Vermont, and 
Wyoming ; or in some of the Southern States where the census of 1870 was notorious- 
ly defective, upon those of 1860 and 1880, as in the case of Arkansas, Georgia, Ken- 
tucky, Louisiana, Maryland, Mississippi, North Carolina, South Carolina, and Texas. 

It is true that there is nolaw governing the increase of population from time to time, 
and the assumption that its increase from 1880 to 1885 is in the same ratio as from 
1860 or 1870 to 1880 does not take into account abnormal changes or disturbing influ- 
ences that have been at work since 1880; but it is the best assumption that is avail- 
able, and it is far preferable to use the populations as thus deduced than those of 1880, 
or the heterogeneous State school populations. 

In the case of Nevada, Idaho, and Washington, special methods were used, combin- 
ing the features of one or more of the above, according as the data at hand demanded. 


1 Addresses and Proceedings of the National Educational Association, 1885, p. 474. 
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PRESENT EDUCATIONAL CONDITION. . 


No brief summary can adequately set forth the actual condition and progress of 
education in the several States and Territories. There are too many important fac- 
tors of influence to be thus summarily dealt with. The plan, however, has been to 
select from the State reports such utterances as would indicate the general condition, 
and then to cull such other salient features as would illustrate special movement and 
growth in the administration and development of the public-school system. 

Those States and Territories which are omitted in this account either failed to 
transmit, or to publish, reports for 1885-86. 


ALABAMA. 


It is gratifying to report an increased efficiency in the administration of the public- 
school system, which is growing in popularity and offering the benefits of education 
to a greater number of children than ever before in its history. There is not only an 
increase in the number of schools and in the regularity of attendance, but what is of 
far more importance, the schools are being conducted by better qualified teachers. 

The three normal schools for the whites and the three for the colored race are in a 
flourishing condition. If there be those who doubt the propriety of the State main- 
taining normal schools such doubts would be removed by a visit to the several 
schools of the.State. These schools, with the exception of the one at Florence, have 
been in operation but a few years, and some of them turned out their first graduates 
last year, so that comparatively little has been accomplished toward supplying the 
increased demand for trained teachers; but their influence has already been felt 
throughout the State by creating, on the part of patrons, a demand for better quali- 
fied teachers. ‘There are thousands of teachers in the public schools but poorly pre- 
pared for their responsible work, and hundreds so incompetent that the payment of 
school funds to them is but little better than a waste of public money; yet township 
superintendents are compelled to employ them, or do without schools. To train a 
sufficient number of teachers to meet the demand will require years, and the State 
should not grow impatient because this work cannot be done in a day. 

The institutes held by county superintendents, and required by law, are creating 
an increased interest among the teachers. They are conducted to better advantage, 
and more teachers attend and take an active part in them. Where they are held 
more frequently both the attendance and interest are increased, and consequently 
much more benefit is derived. In some counties, however, they are seldom held and 
are poorly attended, and do but little good, while in a few counties they are alto- 
gether neglected. It seems to be the fault of the county superintendents if these in- 
stitutes are not held and made of interest to the teachers. 

The following recommendations by the superintendent of education illustrates the 
drift of opinion in educational affairs: (1) A law authorizing counties, cities, towns, 
separate school districts, and townships to levy and collect a special tax for building 
school-houses or for other school purposes. (2) A law raising the standard of quali- 
fication for teachers. (3) A law repealing the local laws requiring the appointment 
or election in certain counties of three trustees instead of one township superintend- 
ent, (4) A law providing for a commission on text-books to select a series of text- 
books to be used in the public schools. (5) An increase of appropriation to meet the 
demand created by the increase in school population. 

The fact that no reports, except as to State appropriations, are made from cities and 
separate school districts tends to give the impression that the school system is an in- 
efficient one. Such, however, is not the fact. The superintendent states that the 
public schools of the cities of Alabama will colpare favorably with those of other 
States, and are improving each year. 


ARKANSAS. 


A careful examination of the statistical part of the State report,' the goneral sum- 
maries, and the reports made by county examiners will convince the most skeptical 
that Arkansas is making rapid progress in her educational interests. There is a deeper 
conviction in the minds of the people that the masses cannot be educated so well and 


1 This report was not received in season to incorporate the returns for tho current year in tho Stata 
tables. 
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at so little cost by any other means as can be done in the common sehool. The best 
evidenee of the truth of this statement is seen in the amount of taxcs voted in the 
districts each year and in the growing sentiment in the minds of parents and gnardi- 
ans for more convenient school houses and better instruction. Now, while there is a 
growing interest demanding better methods of teaching and longer school terms, yet 
a remedy of cxisting defects may be justly expected by the State in consideration of 
the amount of money expended. This remedy is partly in county supervision, chang- 
ing the present district system, needed legislation on text-books, longer school terms, 
better teachers, and better houses. 

One of the greatest wants of the public-school system of Arkansas is intclligent connty 
supervision. What is needed is some one who is qualified to visit cach school in the 
eonnty, observe the work of the teaeher, and, when necessary, point ont defects in 
methods of teaching and school government; instruct directors in their duties, and 
endeavor to create in the minds of the people a greater interest in the free schools of 
his county. . 

There are two ways of solving the difficnities relating to text-books: (1) County 
adoption, by a county board of education, from the serics of books recommended by 
the State board, which shall not be changed in three or five years except by a majority 
vote of the county; (2) frec text-books adoptcd by the county board. 

The superintcndent recommends the abolition of the present districts, except those 
organized under the special act for cities and towns, and the making of each civil or 
political township a sehool district, under the control and management of three di- 
rectors. This plan will consolidate the funds and enable the directors to improve the 
school-houses and employ a better class of teachers and securc a longer school term. 


CALIFORNIA. 


The public schools are in good condition, and are continually reaching forth toward 
a betterment. The influence of the normal schools is being felt more and more; and 
the graduates of the State University are becoming more and more freqnently mem- 
bers of the instructing profession. There is much enlightened foresight displayed in 
the manner in which local taxes are self-imposed for ‘‘ additional school facilities.” 
More attention is algo paid to the election of proper men for the highly responsible 
oftice of school trustees. 

The one great want in the public schools is a closer attention on the part of teachers 
and other authorities to moral instruction—to character building. To turn out good, 
honest, clean-living men and women should be the principal end and aim of the pub- 
lic schools. 

A great defect in the system is the fact that in many of the counties the superin- 
tendents of the schools are poorly paid. Now, the county superintendent is the most 
important officcr connected with the system of public education, and he should receive 
a comfortable support, so that he may be contented and able to give his whole time 
ie me duties, while his reasonable traveling expenses should not be deducted from 

is salary. 

In November, 1884, the people by a vote almost unanimous made an amendment to 
the constitution of the State by which ‘‘the State board of education shall adopt a 
uniform series of text-books to be printed and published at the State printing ofiice, 
and distributed at actual cost.” The fruit of this enterprise is now apparent. The 
designs for illustrating the readers have been made by California artists; and admi- 
rable engravings executed therefrom. The cost at Sacramento of the books now com- 
pleted is as follows: 
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The series of readers, covering substantially the same ground as those heretofore 
in use, will cost but & cents, while the price of Bancroft’s is $2.60; McGufiey’s is 
$2.50; Appleton’s, $3.00; and Swinton’s $3.05. 

The series of the State cost but little more than one-third of the price of the 
cheapest. This success will save millions of dollars in a few years. 


COLORADO. 


Evidence of substantial growth and vigorous life are manifest in the school work 
throughout the State during the last two years. More care in the examination and 
selection of teachers, a disposition to grade the country schools, and to establish 
school libraries, and the organization of teachers’ associations are among the things 
that are worthy of special mention. 

About twenty-five counties (out of thirty-eight) have already organized teachers’ 
associations, and others will do so in the near future. These associations have been 
attended with good resuits. Teachers have been inspired with new zeal, and school 
boards have been led to see the importance of making their schools better. 
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A regular course of study for the country schools has recently received considerable 
attention and encouraging progress has been made. The reports show that there are 
now a large number of country schools in the State that have adopted a definite 
course of study. It has been over four years since the course published in the Daily 
Register was first recommended to district boards of ungraded schools, but little seems 
to have been done until last year.. The results are, the pupils are better classified, a 
more uniform series of books are used, while more efficient work is performed by both 
teachers and pupils. 

More interest than usual during the past year was manifested by the schools of the 
State in tree-planting. Many trees were planted through their instrumentality, not 
only on school grounds but upon other public grounds. 

Never before in the history of the State has there been a greater supply of excellent 
teachers. There is a constant influx of teachers from all parts of the Union seeking 
positions in the schools. As many as fifty names at a time were enrolled of those 
seeking an opportunity to teach, and no situations were vacant. 


CONNECTICUT. 


The fcllowing facts relating to teachers are of special interest: 

1. (a) There are 1,631 schools, requiring 3,038 teachers: (b) of these,561 are men 
and 2,477 are women ; (c) four hundred beginners are required every year. If the 
same proportion as above prevails, 74 would be men and 326 would be women. 

2. The following is a partial summary of teachers’ wages for the past year: 
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3. In some districts schools are not in session longer than six mouths, in very many 
not longer than eight months. There is no certainty of regular employment. Fre- 
quently three teachers, one for each term, are employed in the six or eight months. 

4, Employment is not regulated by ordinary business considerations. The follow- 
ing are some of the influences which determine selection of teachers: 

(a) Relationship by birth or marriage, without regard to any other consideration. 

(6) Alliances in polities and church. 

(c) Misfortune, amiability, the desire to do something dignified, or to fill up unoc- 
cupied time. 

(d) Locality; none out of town or district are considered. 

5. Deducting those who have special training, 300 beginners, or one-tenth of all 
the teachers in the State, have not the exceptional ability which would enable them 
to command high wages. Indeed, very many from their youth and ignorance are 
positively certain not to have any teaching ability at all and cannot expect to receive 
high wages. 

6. There is a great scarcity of teachers who have education and training, and the 
demand for skillful teachers is far greater than can be met. 

The Normal School has on its rolls the largest number of scholars reported since 
1859. The coming year will also show the largest number of graduates in the history 
of the school. 

The Normal School has given especial attention to training in elementary science, 
with a view to introducing this,-or at least its methods, to the common schools. With 
this purpose elementary science.is taught in the model schools and the graduates are 
thus able to give instruction to children in this important field. 

The system of normal training now comprises a large Kindergarten, four school 
rooms on the Normal School premises, and five rooms in adjoining towns. Three of 
these rooms contain pupils of the highest grammar grades, and in the others are 
children of primary and intermediate grades. The training, therefore, covers all the 
grades of teaching below the high school. 

In the three years past the Normai School has been largely instrumental in bring- 
ing to the notice of teachers throughout the State: 

(1), The value of Kindergarten ideas and occupations. 

(2) The value of elementary instruction in science and the possibility of carrying 
out such instruction in the common schools. 

(3) An entirely new and now almost universally approved plan for mental work in 
common and decimal fractions. 

(4) A better and easier way to teach penmanship. 

(5) The subject of phonics, advanced reading and gymnastics; and, 

(6) A systematic and legitimate use of occupations, or busy work bearing upon 
every part of primary work. 
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DELAWARE. 


Considered as the growth of ten years, tlhe Delaware system of ‘Tree Schools” is a 
most gratifying work. Never before has public seutiment been so strong in favor of 
the support of tree public schools as to-day. The press of the State is a unit in their 
favor. ‘The leading men of all parties and of all religious denominations acknow]l- 
edge and defend the truth that the State has duties as well as rights, and foremost 
among them is the duty of securing a good common-school education to the children 
of all classes. 

The increase of interest in the free schools is evidenced by the number of beautiful 
and commodions honses that have been erected during the past year in the three 
counties of the State; the old, comfortless, home-made desks that have given place 
to new and improved school furnitnre; the willingness with which the people have 
in wany of the towns and rural districts used their influence to obtain good school 
apparatus and eflicient teachers, and the manifest general dcsire to elevate the stand- 
ard of free education. 

It is impossible to set forth in a brief way the good results of the county institute. 
In this State, especially, is its value incalculable. There is no normal school for the 
training of those who desire to become teachers; therefore, the young who enter the 
profession are almost wholly nnacqnainted with methods of teaching. Hence, the 
connty institute serves as a substitnte for the normal school. In all these mectings 
the very best talent in the shape of institute workers and lecturers which the avail- 
able funds would allow have been summoned to assist in the work, while son.c 
prominent educators outside the State have given their services free of charge. 

Prominent among the hindrances to the efficiency of many of the schools arc: The 
want of permanency of employment of teachers, a misapprehcnsion on the part of 
many parents and school commissioners of the real objects of the schools, and, in some 
places, the lack of trained teachers. 

FLCRIDA. 


The growth and advancement made in the public-school system of the State is ap- 
parent not only in numbers of schools, the attendance of pupils, and interest on the 
part of the people everywhere, but also in the excellency of the work done and the 
increased efiiciency of the teachers, coupled with a most laudable ambition on their 
part to excel in everything that tends to make up a real teacher. 

Much of this growth, advancement, and efficiency, and excellent result, is the out- 
come of the liberal provision made by the Legislature for the support and maintc- 
nance of all the machinery of the system. 

The increase in the number of schools for 1886 over 1884 is 415 schcols, with an in 
creased total attendance of 12,686 pupils. 

In February, 1886, there was assembled the first State Teachers’ Institute and the 
first convention of county superintendents ever held in the State. A State Teachers’ 
Association was formed and regularity organized, and the beneficent influences of 
this State Institute have been patent throughout the year. 


GEORGIA. 


The census of 1880 makes the alarming exhibit that there are in Georgia 128,000 
white persons over ten years of age and 392,000 colored persons of the same class, 
making a total of 520,000, one-third of the entire population, who cannot write their 
names. Words vannot give as much emphasis to the necessity of an efficient State 
system of common schools as is given by these facts. In view of them it is pertinent 
to ask what has the State done to meet this necessity ? Public schools have been in 
operation fifteen years. The increase in attendance has gone regularly forward, and 
from year to year small additions have been made to the fund. In 1825 71 per cent. 
of the white school population and 49 of the colored, 61 per cent. of the entire popu- 
lation, white and colored, were enrolled in the public schools. 

The gross school fund of 1885 yielded $1.63 per capita of enrolled children, and 
$2.42 per capita on avcrage attendance. After deducting all expenses the actual 
amount that went toward paying for teaching the children was $1.54 on each pupil 
enrolled and $2.29 on average attendance. This sum was sufficient to keep up the 
schools for something over two months, and they were kept in operation for three 
months only by force of a provision of law which compels patrons to supplement. 
The superintendent farther says: “The State onght now, in my judgment, to make 
provision from her own resources for a four months’ school.” ! 

The State makes nce provision for normal schools or teachers’ institutes, but the 
trustees of the Peabody fund have expended liberally oftheir available fund in Geor- 
gia for both objects.2. The opinion of those in attendance on the Peabody Teachers’ 
Institute of 1886 was almost unanimously favorable. The following memorial to the 
Legislature was circulated among those present for signatures, and was signed by all 
to whom it was presented: eae 

“*In view of the great need of institute instruction among the 7,000 teachers of 


i State Report, pp. 11, 12. 2 Thid., p. 17. 
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Georgia; in view of the good work which has been done by the Institute held in the 
city of Atlanta during the month of August, in the year 1886; in view, moreover, of 
the fact that the appropriations from the Peabody fund, by means of which the Insti- 
tute has hitherto been wholly supported, will most certainly be discontinued unless 
some corresponding appropriation is made by the State: We, the undersigned, do 
hereby petition the Legislature of the State of Georgia to make such an appropriation 
as will, during the ensuing years, continue and increase the work now being done.”! 


ILLINOIS. 


The superintendent of public instruction earnestly recommends the change from 
the present district system to the township system in school administration. The 
following reasons are assigned: (1) Under township organization for school pur- 
poses, the work of 22-34 officers could be performed by five persons elected by the 
township at large, and performed better and more to the satisfaction of the people 
of the township. (2) Inequality in the taxation for school purposes would be rem- 
edied. In the same township there are districts now paying 25 cents or less and 
others paying 200 cents on the $100 of the assessed valuation. (3) The 11,500 elec- 
tions for directors throughout the State would be dispensed with. No class of elec- 
tions causes more feuds and animosities than school elections and consequent litiga- 
tion. (4) Grading the county schools, which is now done under great difficulties 
even in the best situated counties, would thus be solved naturally. 

During the past three years the institutes in the different counties of the State 
have become a mighty power for good, not only in advancing the scholarship of the 
participants, but also in fostering more rational methods of instruction, and, what is 
not to be under-estimated, in arousing a greater interest among the people in behalf 
of the public schools and public education generally. And since the conduct of these 
institutes imposes no burdens upon the tax-payers, but all expense is borne by the 
teachers themselves, and the results are such as to convince the people of the ad- 
vantageous effect of this agency, it is to be hoped that the law on the subject may 
remain in full force until something better and more lasting may take its place. 

Whenever the teachers of the State had an opportunity of expressing their ap- 
proval of the recent amendments to the school law respecting the county superin- 
tendency, they have done so in the most unqualified terms. Heretofore only a few 
favored counties gave their superintendents time to visit schools and pay therefor; 
in the rest of them the county superintendent was reduced to a mere clerk, who had 
to keep accounts, to conduct teachers’ examinations and grant certificates, and to 
make reports. Now all over the State the county superintendent is what his name 
implies—an overseer of the schools of the county—and this happy change for the 
better should be felt in the remotest nooks and corners, thus tending to equalize the 
benefits of education and making the population of the State more homogencous. 


INDIANA. 


The experience of past years is convincing that there is not only a place among 
educational institutions and movements for such an organization as the State Teach- 
ers’ Reading Circle, but that the present organization evinces gratifying indications 
of permanency and usefulness. It must be understood that the course implies more 
than a mere reading of the work suggested ; it is designed that it be carefully studied. 
The action of the state board of education in giving credit for reading circle work 
in the science of teaching was on the presumption that the work should be carefully 
and faithfully pursued. Following is their action: ‘‘Ordered, That the Reading Cir- 
cle examinations in the science of teaching be accepted by the county superintendent 
in the place of the county examination on that subject, and that the average of their 
four successive yearly examinations in the science of teaching be accepted by the 
State board in the examination for State certificates.’ 

Educational associations of all kinds are numerous in Indiana, and they are gen- 
erally well sustained by the teachers and the public. In many counties the teachers 
keep up active and useful organizations, meeting once or twice a year. The county 
superintendents meet annually in general convention, and those in different parts of 
the State have occasional meetings for consultation and discussion. The city and 
town superintendents in like manner maintain several organizations. The three most 
important institutions ofthis kind are the Indiana Teachers’ Association, the North- 
ern Indiana Teachers’ Association, and the Southern Indiana Teachers’ Association.® 

How to secure the best text-books for the schools at the least expense is a question 
that has been much discussed in the State of late years by practical teachers and 
school superintendents, as well as by Senators and Representatives in recent sessions 
of the General Assembly. The evils of frequent changes, of want of uniformity, and 
of heavy expense are generally recognized. Indiana is fairly free from the first two 
of these evils. The county boards of education prescribe what text-books shall be 
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used in the schools under their jurisdiction, and books cannot be changed within six 
years from the date of their adoption except by unanimous vote. Thus are secured 
uuiformity of books within cach county and as much permanence as is consistent 
with progress, But the third named evil—the heavy expense of books—dcserves 
careful consideration.! 7 

Very little logislation in regard to the public schools is needed at this time. Tho 
educational system is a vast organized institution, the result of growth through 
nearly half a century. At first every school district was independent, with a school 
board of its own. This plan was found to bo ineffective, wasteful, and extravagant. 
All the districts of the township were, therefore, united into a school corporation 
under a single responsible trustee. This is a great step in advance. Order began to 
prevail and some life appeared in the schools. A State superintendent was next 
elected. He systematized the management of the funds and revenues and began to 
stimulate the schools. The State board of education was reconstructed, making it 
an educational body in fact. It began to plan and direct the school work. Finally 
the county examiner was mado the county superintendent, thus giving unity to the 
schools of each county by placing all the towns and townships under a single direct- 
ing head, and also giving unity to the entire State by creating an agency through 
which the State board and superintendent could reach and influence every school in 
every township. In proportion as this development has gone on the schools of In- 
diana have improved, untilit is believed that now something like an adequate return 
from their great outlay for the support of education is received by the people.? 


KANSAS. 


The National Educational Association, which met in the city of Topeka in July, 
was a notable gathering of the most eminent educators of the United States, and one 
of the largest ever convened in any country. Its effect upon the teachers of the State 
has been to awaken a fuller realization of the magnitude and importance of the work 
in which they are engaged, while its general influence for good is felt-by all ranks of 
socicty. 

The State Teachers’ Association, which meets during the holiday vacation, is accom- 
plishing much in the way of stimulating professional pride among the teachers and 
elevating the educationa! standard. The ablest teachers are always present, and the 
general interest is manifest in the numbers that attend. 

Normal institutes have been held in eighty-four counties during the past year. 
There seems to be no nlore potent means for improving the teachers of the common 
schools, and thereby improving the instruction in the schools, than the system of 
county normal institutes affords. Each year shows a larger attendance, greater in- 
terest, and more efiicient work. 

There is an increasing demand from the patrons of the ungraded schools for better 
facilities for higher education, and a strong desire to have the school system so uni- 
fied that it will enable the public schools to fit their students to enter the higher 
State institutions of learning. 

MAINE. 


The conclusions deduced from the analysis of statistics may be broadly and briefly 
summarized as follows: (i) The gross and net quantity of work done in the com- 
mou schools for 1825-’86, as compared with that of the preceding year, when measured 
by attendance upon, and length of schools, was practically unchanged, though the 
former factor indicatesincrease and the latter decrease. (2) The quality of work done 
as affected by character of schools, of teachers, of text-books, and other school appli- 
ances, of management, of school-houses, and of supervision, was very considerably 
superior to that of the precedivg year. (3) These results were aitained at but 
slightly inercased cost. 

‘As is the teacher so isthe school.” Aud yet to get the cheapest work, to make 
places for family connections or personal friends, ‘‘ to keep the money in the district,” 
are often the grounds upon which selection of teachers is based, while the well being 
of the school is made a maiter of secondary importance. 

It is significant that 7,596 different teachers are annually employed to teach (or 
‘‘ keep”) 4,678 different schools; and that 1,165 untried and untrained teachers are 
annually put in charge of one to every four of the schools in the State. But these 
lamentable facts are due to the generally prevailing system of school management. 
Were human ingenuity incited to its ntmost in an effort to invent a system of man- 
agement for making the schools the most inefiicient possible, so far as should depend 
upon the selection of teachers, the consummate flower of such effort would be the 
school-district system. Not till if is utterly rooted out by legislative fiat will the 
best available teachers be songht and retained. 

The system of supervision is defective in several regards. The selection of the in- 
structoris in the hands of the district school agent who has no directive power over 
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the instruction of the school; no authority to investigate thoroughly the fitness of 
the person selected; and, in nine cases in ten, is incompetent to make such investiga- 
tion. The work of instruction is under the inspection of the school committee or 
supervisor, having no direct control over the selection of the instructor. From this 
division of function it comes to pass that neither party feels full responsibility for 
the success of the school, and neither has full authority to compel success. 
In order to bring about certain needed reforms, the State superintendent suggests 
the following changes in law: (1) A more efficient law for compulsory attendance. 
(2) A law fixing the minimum annual lengths of all schools. (3) A lawsummarily 
Seoushing the school-district system in all towns in the State. (4) <A law to make 
more efficient the local supervision of the schools. (5) A law compelling all towns to 
furnish free text-books. 
MARYLAND. 


With the exception of Baltimore County, three-fourths of all the teachers in the 
State have had no special training for their work, and therefore the office of the 
county examiner (superintendent) is one requiring the brightest intelligence and the 
warmest zeal. 

In the city of Baltimore, as in many other large cities, the teachers are elected for 
a year. At the end of the school year there is, by hypothesis, a general vacancy, and 
the school boards re-elect at least nine- -tenths, probably ninety-nine one hundredths, 
of the former incumbents. In the counties a different method obtains. When a 
teacher is appointed to the charge of a school he is appointed for no definite term. 
When he wishes to leave he gives “thirty-days: notice of his intention, and at the end 
of the thirty days he is free. Ifthe trustees wish him to leave they give him thirty- 
days notice. In this way the teacher’s mind is relieved and there is no scramble for 
places at the end of the year. 

The State Normal School has enjoyed another year of prosperity, if numbers (272) 
are a sign of success. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 


There is no principle of the educational system more joalously to be guarded than 
that of local control and supervision; and it is the towns, and towns alone, that can 
properly be entrusted with the education of its children. 

About sixty towns of the Commonwealth are provided with public-school superin- 
tendents. The schools of the remaining two hundred and eighty-seven towns are 
under the supervision of school committees. 

The palpable obstacle to improvement is in the poverty and isolation of the smaller 
towns. Yet no one measnre is more imperatively demanded in the growth of the edu- 
cational system of the Commonwealth than the extension of the principle of super- 
intendency to the smaller towns and villages. It is entirely possible that several 
neighboring towns and villages should combine to maintain a superintendent, whose 
duties would be substantially the same as those of one placed over an equal number 
of schools contained within a single large town. Surely the time is ripe for such a 
movement. 

But how are the superintendents to be trained? The answer is, in the colleges 
where chairs of pedagogy are maintained, and especially in the normal schools. Tt 
is impossible, under present cir cumstances, to supply every school with a good 
teacher ; but there is no serious difficulty in the way of placing a well-trained superin- 
tendent, of either sex, in every town in the State. 

ie public statutes require every town to make all needful provisions and arrange- 
ments concerning habitual truants and children between the ages of seven and fifteen 
years, who are out of school, idle, and not subject tc parental control. Suitable places 
are to be provided for their confinement, discipline, and instruction. Hampden County 
has provided such a school, and it is accomplishing good results. It has diminished 
the amount of truancy in the county, and has furnished to its pupils as good quality 
of instruction as that given in the public schools. It does not appear ‘from the re- 
turns that the towns have all complhed with the spirit of the truant laws. 

The school law provides that books and all school supplies shall be purchased by 
the committee at the expense of the towns. The advantages of the free text-book 
system are: (1) Economy of time and money. There are no long delays in organiz- 
ing the classes, and experience has proved that the expense of books and supplies i is 
reduced nearly one-half. (2) The new system furnishes a good occasion for training 
the children to take good care of those things not their own, but which they are allowed 
to use. (3) It has, without doubt, increased the attendance upon the schools more 
than ten percent. 

Before the act of 1884 was passed, sixteen townsdn the Commonwealth had volun- 
tarily adopted the free text-book system. In all cases of fair trial, the most satisfac- 
tory results have been produced. 
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MICITIGAN. 


The current record and statistical history of the schools preseut a highly creditable 
exhibit, and lend countenance to the assertion ‘that our common schools and schools 
of higher learning have taken rank with the best in the world.” 

The enrolment at teachers’ institutes was larger than that of any preceding year. 
And yet only one-third of the teachers of the State reported at the institutes. Of 
those teachers holding State or normal certificates, there was an attendance of fifty 
per cent. ; of those holding first-grade certificates, seventy per ceut.; second grade, 
forty-five per cent.; third grade, forty-six per cent. 

The work of the State Teachers’ Reading Circle has received recognition from the 
State board of education in the preparation of examination questions for county ex- 
aninations, the questions being partially based upon the texts adopted in the course 
of stndy. The county school examiners, at Lansing, have adopted the following rce- 
ommendation : ‘That for work done in the State Teachers’ Reading Circle by an ap- 
plicant for a certificate and accepted by the central committce, the examiners add 
at least one per cent. to the general average for each book read or part of the work 
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so clone. MINNESOTA. 


Minnesota may claim justly not only that she has schools of all grades, but that 
they are so related that each department, grade, or class is adapted to and contributes 
directly to the efficiency of the others. The system of schools may be likened to the 
elevator of a tower or palacc. The car stops at cvery floor; the multitude may get 
out at the first, but the car moves on, and lands every one as high up as he cares 
to go. - 

In all departments there has been uninterrupted prosperity. Efficient manage- 
nent, hearty co-operation, and hard work have made them morc comprehensive in 
plans and firmer and better defined in their several lines of instruction. 

During the past two years the experiment has been made of giving to the teachers 
of graded schools the professional aid which would be equivalent to that afforded to 
common schools in the regular institutes. The plan is to send to each school for one 
week, as previously arranged, an experienced instructor in normal methods, to act 
under the direction of the superintendent of the school, and to give him or her time 
for visiting classes, conducting recitations, holding teachers’ meetings for the discus- 
sion of subjects taught, methods in teaching, discipline and organization, and in giv- 
ing such criticisms as may be acccptable. 

The defects of the common-school system of Minncsota, comprehensively stated, 
are a lack of thorough organization, by which the influence and intelligence of the 
whoie are brought to bear upon each part, by which the wise may direct the igno- 
rant, the rich help the poor, and the energetic and progressive urge forward the more 
sluggish. Then, again, large sections exist in which thereis little or nothing Ameri- 
can, either in language, intelligence, political ideas, and little or no sympathy with 
our institutions. The children of these districts attend no schools, learn no English, 
and give little promise of becoming better citizens than their fathers. 

There seems to be no substantial aid gained from the law on compulsory education. 
Several superintcndents have undertaken to enforce it, but the results have not been 
permanent. The reasons of failure have been (1) defects in the law; (2) the diffi- 
culty inherent in this method of improving the people. 


MISSOURI. 


in a great State like this, with more than ten thousand school districts, differing in 
population, wealth, and culture, there will, of necessity, be found various grades of 
schools, ranging from the very best regulated to those the most poorly conducted. 
Under the law the public schools are classified as primary and advanced, or, as com- 
monly designated, primary and high schools. The term ‘‘ primary schools” is not 
used in the sense of ‘‘ primary department” in a graded school, but simply includes 
the branches required to be taught in all the public schools of thé State ; they are the 
common schools of the country district and the ward schools of the cities or towns. 
These primary schools are, by far, of the greatest importance in any system of public 
schools that may be inaugurated; forin them must be laid the foundation upon which 
all future advanccment must depend. In them the greater portion of the youth will 
receive all the benefits they can derive from the public schools; the past and the pres- 
ent constitute somewhat of an index for the future, and statistics show that a very 
small proportion of those over sixteen years of age attend the schools, while a large 
number never advance further than theprimaryschools. Notwithstanding the impor- 
tance that necessarily attaches to this grade of work, too little attention has becn 
given to the employment of teachers to give instruction in this department of the 
school work. 

In many of the town and city schools the best of results have been secured by 
placing well-qualified teachers in charge of the rooms wherein this grade of instruc- 
tion isgiven. This work generally requires about seven years, cr covers seven grades, 
numbered from the ‘‘ primary department ” to the seventh grade. © 
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Many well-qualified teachers are employed in the rural districts, and are doing a 
work that will tell for good in future years. As a general thing these schools are not 
graded; too many pupils are crowded into one room; too many classes zre required ; 
the attendance is irregular; a proper gradation cannot be secured nor strict disci- 
pline enforced. Yet, despite these discouraging features, thousands of children are 
being well taught in the elementary branches. 

The greatest hindrance to the primary schools arises from the employment of incom- 
petent teachers; they secure the lowest grade of certificate, and offer to teach for 
less than a good teacher will work; they know nothing about teaching, but they 
must do something; and it often happens that they secure their certificates through 
the plea of misfortune and poverty more than on account of qualifications. 

In the large cities and towns, and in many of the smaller towns and villages, pros- 
perous graded schools are maintained for eight, nine, or ten months in the year; and 
nearly all support a high-school department for two, three, or four years. They are 
controlled and managed by superintendents or principals. The superintendents de- 
vote most of their time to general supervision of the schools under their charge, while 
the principals are required to perform the double duty of supervisor and teacher at 
the same time. 

NEBRASKA. 


The material development of the State has been rapid, and the educational work 
has kept even course with it. There is a grand public spirit existing in regard to 
education and the work will go on to better advantage in the future. 

Among all the States which have received educational land grants from the regular 
Government, Nebraska, in the management of her portion, has furnished a very con- 
spicuous example of wisdom and forethought, not only trom an economic point of 
view, but also from the fact that of all States in the Union this State shows the 
smallest percentage of illiteracy. 

For the purpose of comparison a brief summary of the condition and management 
of educational lands and funds of the State most nearly related to Nebraska by loca- 
tion and otherwise, will not be without interest. 

Missouri.—Permanent fund, $10,284,000; annual interest on the permanent fund 
variable, sometimes reaching $800,000; minimum price of land, $1.25 an acre. 

Indiana.—Permanent fund, $6,328,690.49 ; annual interest, $665,262.11. The State 
has borrowed and pays interest at the rate of 6 per cent. on $3,904,783.21. The re- 
mainder is loaned on real estate at 8 per cent., andis managed by the county auditors. 

Minnesoia.—Permanent fund, $7,250,000; annual interest, $335,000; minimuni prices 
of lands by statutes of 1878, $5.00 per acre; estimated future of fund, $18,000,000. 

Iowa.—Permanent fund, $4,127,510; minimum price of land, $6.00 per acre, but 
may be sold at an appraised value not less than $1.25 per acre; fund distributed to 
the counties, which pay the State 6 per cent. 

Kansas.—Permanent fund, $4,000,000 ; estimated future maximum, $10,000,000 ; an- 
nual interest, $400,000 ; minimum price of land, $3 per acre. 

Michigan.—Permanent fund, $3,838,728.27; the annual interest amounts to 
$260,833.32; by the statutes of 1882 the minimum price of the common-school land 
was fixed at $4 per acre; the minimum price of the university lands was fixed at $12. 

Ohio.—Permanent fund, $3,826,171.27; estimated future maximum, $4,000,000; an- 
nual interest derived, $229,452.76. 

Wisconsin.—Permanent fund, $2,953,528.58. 

Tennessee.— Permanent fund ascertained and declared by law to be $2,512,000 which 
constitutes an irreducible debt of the State and bears 6 per cent. interest. 

Colorado.—Permanent school fund, $151,457.53 ; unsold land, 2,500,000 acres; mini- 
mum price of land, $2.50 per acre ; the State pays interest at the rate of 6 per cent on 
the permanent fund. 

Nebraska.—Permanent fund, $4,904,119.21; annual interest, $391,552.60 ; minimum 
price of land, $7 per acre; estimated future maximum fund, $20,000,000. 

In order to cultivate habits of thrift and economy among children there has been 
considerable agitation, in this and other countries, of the question of establishing 
savings banks in connection with the schools. This system has been introduced in 
Nebraska in the city of McCook, and its working is as follows: Every Monday morn- 
ing deposits are received from the pupils,each depositor receiving credit upon the 
weekly card with which each is furnished. This card is always presented when a de- 
posit is made. The whole amount is passed to the principal, who, as treasurer, enters 
each deposit in a special book, the only one required, kept forthe purpose. Thisisall 
that isdonein the school. Details are left tothe discretion ofthe teachers. The prin- 
cipal, at the close of the school, places the whole amount in the bank, where it is re- 
ceived and deposited in the usual manner. Once a month he presents to the bank a 
list of the names of the depositors with their respective amounts which are duly re- 
corded in the books with which the bank supplies the depositors. No money is to be 
withdrawn except by signature of parents, principal, or guardian. Deposits may be 
made during vacation directly in the bank. The bank books are kept by the prin- 
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cipal in a secure place, but if desired may be taken home by the pupils for parental 
inspection, The time nsually consumed by the work is fifteen minutes, which can 
easily be spared once a week in view of the important objects to be attained. 

Out of 250 pupils the following is the record for the first month: 


Depositors. | Amount. 


Omer ONE Ch ooonooHddaccHecnod Non GceH00OnC snGOdonncaUcdoS og QNpaDOoEDCoogsnEdenE 32 $4 38 


WMGhOW OTe Nmereeemecs acacia ccs sclaa cas cca osminelcwcciitcecstitne cleeeitic=iskelai= ite) latey: 57 8 62 
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COCO MOI nena cece celtic a occ ccc ccc cus cutee sleimeteeeieecesielss cise cies acicicciee sis 74 15 40 


The State superintendent presents the following recommendations: (1) A change 
in the law relative to the apportionment of school moneys; sonie districts have nore 
money thanis needed for ten months of school, while other districts have not enough 
money for so many as five months. (2) That the rate of State school tax be in- 
eveased. (3) That every school district be required to expend every year from $15 to 
$50 for a library.. (4) That a normal school be established in Nevada. (5) That 
the Indians of the State be educated. 

NEVADA. 


Much of the school legislation of the State was enactcd nearly a quarter of a cent- 
ury ago; it met the exigencies of pioneer days, but it is not such as the present de- 
mands. 

The State Teachers’ Institute has done for progressive education in Nevada more 
than all other influences combined. The effects are now felt in evcry school in the 
State. 

County-school supervision in Nevada is a failure. One supervisor, energetic and 
capable, could do inore to introduce into the schools modern methods of teaching 
than is now done by the fourteen county superintendents. This stricture does not 
apply to officers as such, but rather with the law fixing their salarics and defining 
their powers and dutics. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


An act approved August 13, 1885, to abolish the district system and establish the 
town system went into eftect March 1, 1886. New Hampshire is the third New Eng- 
land State to adopt this system, which was virtually enjoyed by the cities and larger 
villages for some years previous. The law makes the town (as at the first) the polit- 
ical unit of the State. ‘‘ Prudential committees can no more employ relatives and 
favorites as teachers, regardless of qualifications and character, nor will it be possi- 
ble for antagonistic town and district officers to engender stvife and shirk their re- 
spective duties by saddling their responsibilities upon each other.” No one can fail 
to see that the new law, while it may slightly restrict the privileges of a few, is 
framed in the general interest, and especially of the sparsely-settled districts. 


NEW YORK. 


The aggregate attendance upon the common schools of the State does not increase 
in proportion to the growth of the population, notwithstanding the ‘‘ compulsory-ed- 
ucation act.” Many plausible reasons. are assigned, the principal being that the 
school trustees, serving without pay, are loth to personally enforce the law, and that 
the buildings now in use are already quite full, in the majority of cases no accommo- 
dations existing for more scholars. Truancy and the indifference of parents cause 
much trouble, and it is proposed to remedy the former by the establishment of a 
State reform school, and the latter by the passage of a free text-book law. 

A new normal school was established at New Paltz in February, 1886, and 152 names 
have already been enrolled. This is the ninth institution of the kind opened in the 
State, and all are in good hands and doing excellent work. The demand for their 
graduates as teachers is gradually increasing, and the necessity of a special course of 
training to the equipment of a good teacher is now generally recognized. In the 
cities and large towns training schools are generally maintained and accomplish good 
results in their vicinity, but in the villages and rural districts the need of well-trained 
instructors is still greatly felt. ¥ 

There is not yet enough uniformity in the normal schools, and as long as they are 
conducted by the State in partnership with their respective counties this will be diffi- 
cult. The communities that raised large sums of money to erect suitable buildings, 
that such schools might be established in their midst, receive much consideration, and — 
the granting of local claims has not always resulted in benefit to the general educa- 
tional system of theState. Thestandard of qualification for admission is too low, and 
too much time is spent in foundation work that should have been done before admis- 
sion; a reform in this respect is proposed. The buildings at Oswego, Buffalo, and 
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Cortland have been extensively repaired, and that at Genesee is now undergoing 
improvement. At Potsdam the building has received an addition that adds greatly 
to its utility, and makes it oneof the best in the system. 

For more than forty years it has been customary to annually assemble the teachers 
of each county in institutes lasting two weeks, for instruction in methods of work 
Many objections have been urged against this plan, specially since a law was passed 
in 1285, compelling the closing < of the schools while the institute was in progress. De- 
fects have existed in the manner of conducting the institutes, and it is hoped that 
when these are removed and more effective organization secured, good results will be 
accomplished, and the objections against the plan removed. 

The system of granting teachers’ ‘licenses by local officers has proven to be a perni- 
cious one, and results in the licensin g of too large a number of persons and many very 
inefficient ones. Itis proposed to abolish the system entirely and substitute examina- 
tions by city superintendents and school commissioners upon uniform question papers 
prepared by the State department. 


In four of the large cities annual examinations of great severity have been held for 


applicants for life certificates, whichlicense the successful candidates to teach in any 
public school of the State. In1886, 125 were examined and 33 of the number obtained 
certificates. 

The salaries of teachers in the cities and larger towns are usually ample and 
promptly paid, but this cannot be said of the villages and outlying districts as a rule. 
It too often happens that teachers in the country do not receive their small pittauces 
until months after the work has been done, and it is proposed to remedy such i muha 
tice by legislation as far as possible. 

There has been too great a tendency on the part of many school officers to adopt new 
methods of teaching, solely for the sake of novelty, and to show too little regard for 
thoroughness in instruction. Too much attention has been devoted to the advanced 
classes at the expense of the younger pupils, and several branches formerly consid- 
ered absolutely essential have in many cases been virtually dropped in following 

specious theories that produced no good resulis. 

The State does not control any institution for manual training, and it is doubted 
whether the establishment of such a school under the direct supervision of the State 
authorities would be altogether wise, although it is thought that inducements might 
with propriety be held out to localities to open schools of that kind. 

By an act of the Legislature, passed during 1885-’86, arrangements have been made 
with the National Museum of Natural History by which courses of illustrated lect- 
ures upon anatomy, physiology, zoology, and other subjects will be delivered to the 
teachers of New York City and Brooklyn and to all the normal schools of the State. 
The new plan is considered to be of great future importance in educational work. 

In the matter of buildings there has undoubtedly been a great advance in the last 
year. The new houses that have been erected in the cities and towns have been al- 
most invariably excellent, but not so in the rural districts, where many of the huts 
occupied by schools are deficient i in every respect. A reform is suggested in the man- 
ner of inspecting buildings, and a plan proposed for furnishing free plans and specifi- 
cations for houses of low cost when needed, by country districts. 

A permanent educational exhibit was established in August, 1886, in the capitol at 
Albany, for the purpose of displaying the text-books and apparatus used in the 
schools, and to show the progress of educational work generally. Numerous contri- 
butions have already been received, and only the provision of a suitable room for the 
display, by the Legislature, seems necessary to the success of the undertaking. 

The problem of educating the Indians on the reservations in the State has shown 
itself to be a difficult one. It is hard tosecure good teachers willing to undergo the 
hardships that are inevitable, and incompetent persons have in sone instances been 
sent as educators to tribes that are almost totally lacking in desire for improvement 
and that should have the services of superior teachers. 

One hundred and thirty-six deaf mutes and 32 blind children were appointed dur- 
ing the year as pupils in those institutions to which the law authorizes appointments 
to be made. A total of 991 State pupils were instructed at the institutions for the 
deaf and dumb, and for them $220,529.79 were paid. The whole number instructed 
by order of the State at the Institution for the Blind was 230, costing $48,769.45. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


The comparative summary of statistics for the years 1885 and 1886 shows that prog- 
ress has been made. But one of the lamentable considerations is that so many of the 
poorest people do not avail themselves of the school facilities afforded them. 

Both the normal school and institute statistics show large attendance, and imply, 
what is the truth, that the teachers are improving. 

While quite a number of school-houses have been built during the two years, the 
figures show that the valuation of school property is very small, and that the State is 
sadly deficient in this item of prime importance. 
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The superintendent of public instruction sums np the educational needs as fol- 
lows: (1) Longer schoo] terms, which will reqnire more money ; (2) active and com 
petent superintendents in all the counties; (3) permanent normal schools for the prep 
aration of competent teachers; (4) a better sentiment in favor of public education. 


ONTO. 


The State of Ohio bestows the benefits of public education on all classes of her citi- 
zens. In the common schools all her youth, except those in need of reform and such 
unfortunates as the blind, the deaf and dumb, and the feeble-minded, may extend their 
studies in language, natural science, and mathematics until they are prepared to enter 
collece work. Three State colleges open their doors almost without charge for tuition 
to those who have been graduated from good public high schools, and these colleges 
are soon to provide professional education on the same liberalterms. At Xenia, in the 
Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Orphans’ Home, the children of those who died in the service of 
the nation are given an education so practical that it combines both mental and in- 
dustrial training. 

County children’s homes, supported by public taxation, have been very generally 
established in Ohio for destitute children of tender age. Besides this, there are within 
reach of all the people public libraries containing more than a million books which, 
by their distribution, complement the grand work of public education in the State. 
Indeed, so far-reaching is the educational policy of Ohio that it extends to all the 
reformatory institutions. In Fairfield County is an industrial school for boys who 
need restraint. A similar school for girls is located in Delaware County, and at 
Manstield the experiment of reforming youthful criminals by means of the application of 
sound educational principles isto be made in an “‘ intermediate penitentiary.” Forthe 
support of common schools alone the State expended in the year 1885 more than 
$10,000,000, of which amount $7,200,000 was raised by local taxes voluntarily imposed. 
Experience has taught the people that public education pays, and that money invested 
in good schools unfailingly prodnces an abundant harvest of allthose elements which 
are necessary to the lasting prosperity and happiness of the children. As public 
education is more liberally supported in Ohio than ever before, so the results of pub- 
lic education are more gratifying than they have been at any former period in the 
history of the State, and the progress made is praiseworthy and encouraging. 

Private schools have for many years been liberally patronized. Academies, semi- 
naries, and denominational colleges are found in every quarter of the State. Profes- 
sional education does not receive much attention from the State government, but in 
various private institutions law, medicine, and theology are well taught. The State 
examinations for admission to the bar have done much to encourage thoroughness in 
the studyof the law. Asimilar arrangement for those who are candidates for the de- 
gree of Doctor of Medicine is recommended by prominent physicians and other intlu- 
ential citizens. On the whole, the private schools of the State are making progress, 
and they constitute an invaluable part of the educational economy.! 


OREGON. 


The statistical summaries indicate a marked improvement in the public-school work 
of the State. 

Some of the good results of the institutes are apparent in many ways: a growing 
public sentiment in favor of better qualified teachers; more thorough and practical 
work in the school-room ; the improvement of teachers intellectually and profession- 
ally; an increased attendance at county institutes and local meetings, and more gen- 
eral interest in educational work. 

The school system of the State is yet in a formative condition. This is seen in the 
amendménts that are made, from timeto time, tothe schoollaw. But of all weak 
points in the latter the ‘‘ private examination plan” and the “renewal system” are 
the very worst and weakest. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 


The number of schools is keeping pace with the natural increase of population, but 
there is a tendency throughout the State to decrease the number of pupils under the 
care of oneteacher. In 1876 this number was 47; it is now 44. 

There is only one county whose average school term is not over five months, against 
sixty-six counties whose average is above tive months, and forty-one counties whose 
average is above six months. 

Within a few years the relative proportion of male and female teachers has rapidly 
changed. In the report of 1880, excluding Philadelphia, the male teachers numbered 
9,655, and the female teachers, 9,630. In 1886 the number of male teachers was 8,707, 
and the number of female teachers, 12,313. The main causes of this rapid change are, 
first, the increased attention given to primary instruction by means of the graded 


1State School Report, pp; 376-877. 
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schools, and, second, the lower salary paid to female teachers. But in order to secure 
the very highest talent attainable these salaries must be greatly increased. The av- 
erage monthly salary of female teachers, excluding Philadelphia, is now only $29.41. 
This is by far too small for efficient teachers, and quite too large for poor ones, if 
measured by educational results. 

As to the normalschools, the large supply of teachers required for the educational 
work of the State, and the very low average of salaries given, make it difficult to 
lengthen very much the present term of study. Some, with great earnestness, have 
advocated the addition of another year. In due time this will come and be of im- 
mense account in enlarging the sphere of professional studies, and giving opportunity 
for more definite and continuous model practice. The number of scholars who have 
attended these schools since their foundation is now 67,073. 

It is plain that all the teachers cannot have the benefit of a professional training. 
The number is too great to expect this; but they may gain knowledge and inspira- 
tion by attending the teachers’ institute. We note particularly the large and increas- - 
ing membership, teaching nearly 18,000, the vast body of spectators numbering more 
than 30,000. 

RHODE ISLAND. 


In relation to the general condition of the schools; there is a very perceptible ad- 
vance in the methods of teaching, routine has less sway than formerly, the work of the 
school-room is connected more with the outside world, a form of instruction is being 
shaped very clearly by the thought that it is preparation for life, the higher motives 
are being held up before the children, there is a deeper sense of the responsibilities of 
the position of teacher, and more earnest efforts to make permanent impressions upon 
their charges. 

Among the pupils, as a general rule, there is a better spirit, more of a disposition to 
unite with the teacher, instead of against him, more comprehension of the meaning of 
school and education, more readiness of mind to grasp and handle ideas, more facility 
in the solution of common problems in every day life, more general knowledge and 
more interest, consequently, in their studies. 

Improved methods of instruction are particularly noticeable in the branches of 
geography and history. The pupils are being led to study the subject, rather than 
the text-books. These are not discarded, but are used as guides inthe pursuit of the 
general topie. Books of reference, both of a direct and of an indirect nature, are 
supplied for the pupils, and they are taught how to search for a fact or a truth, and 
are thus led up to the enjoyment and appreciation of original investigation and study. 

The study of physiology, under the impulse of the law requiring that instruction 
therein shall be given in all of the schools, has made very comnmendable progress. 
Specific text-books have been adopted in nearly all of the towns, and classes have 
been formed in the grammar schools and among the older children in the ungraded 
schools. In the high school it has always been studied. In the lower grades of 
schools little has been done, as yet, except in the direction of simple, practical talks 
upon the subject by the teacher. ’ 

SOUTH CAROLINA. 


In no portion of this educational field are the signsof progress more striking than 
that occupied by the pnblic schools. With a steadiness truly wonderful the enrol- 
ment of pupils has risen from 30,4438 in 1370 to 183,966 in 1886, and the average at- 
tendance, which is a better test of the actual work, has risen without a break from 
101,816 in 1&82, when first recorded, to 126,696 for L886. 

The desire for the establishment of the well-organized graded-school system is widen- 
ing and deepening yearby year. Theeconomy ofthe system, the freshness, thorough- 
ness, and facility of the teaching done under it, the improvement in discipline and 
generalresults, are so convincing that its adoption byall the towns in the course of a 
few years may be safely predicted. 

The most cheering fact in this survey is the well-marked improvement in the 
teachers. Among a largenumberof them there is now manifested more professional 
interest, a keen desire for self-improvement, and a more eager purpose to master the 
best methods of teaching. All of these encouraging features are unquestionably the 
direct results of a fewslight changesin the law, a progressive raising of the standard 
of examinations, and the influence of the State and county normal institutes. 


TENNESSEE. 


After making all allowance for the imperfect records of preceding years, it is evi- 
dent that the past year has witnessed a large increase in the average daily attendance 
over any preceding year since the establishment of the public schools. This increase 
is largely in excess of the increase in scholastic population or enrolment. 

Many of the county superintendents have shown great energy and ability in or- 
ganizing and conducting institutes. The number held during the past year was 443; 
an increasc over the preceding year of 94. The effect is seen in the steadily increasing 
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skill of the teachers, the greater zeal of the dircetors, and the growing popularity of 
the public schools in those connties where they were held. 

The feature of all others which gives the most encouraging sign of improvement 
during the past year is the increase in the number of graded schools. The schools of 
all the cities, and of many of the towns of the State, are now completely graded. A 
considerable number of the country schools are graded. 

The greatest defect in the educational system of the State has always been the neg- 
lect of the primary departments and the imperfect methods used in primary instruc- 
tion. Nothing will do more to benefit the primary work than the cstablishment of a 
uniform system of grading the schools. 


TEXAS. 


Notwithstanding many serious difficulties have attended the administration of the 
public schools during the two scholastic ycars just ended, the cause of popular educa- 
tion has steadily advanced, the schools have become more efficient, and the general 
public is better satisfied with the results attained. 

Among the improvements made in the school system may be mentioned, as the one 
of greatest importance, ‘the district system,” which has been provided for a large 
number of counties. A great portion of the State, however, is so sparsely populated 
as to make the district system of doubtful feasibility, but it has been demonstrated to 
be superior for the well-populated counties. 

The State has reason to be proud of the progress of her teachers. For many years 
they have held annual State associations, but until recently these have been poorly 
attended and awakened no enthusiasm. In 1884 the one for white teachers at San 
Antonio was a success; in 1885 the one at Waco, a grand success; and in 1886 the one 
at Austin was in every respect one of the most imposing and learned gatherings in 
the history of the State. The colored teachers have also held annual meetings and 
have each year added to their interest. The one of the present year at Galveston was 
largely attended and participated in by educators who reflect great honor on their 
trace and on Texas. The white teachers have also organized a State tcachers’ read- 
ing circle, and its success is assured. 

The demand for local supervision of the public schools isimperative. With the aid 
of such officers the efficiency of the schools would be increased tenfold. Asa rule 
county judges are incompetent to supervise the schools, because they have not been 
trained in theart of school management. Innearly all cases the luborentailed on them 
by the school law is distasteful. They do not visit and lecture in the schools, nor do 
they hold county institutes. They are but machines forthe disbursement of the 
schoolfund. The schools are therefore practically without local supervision. 


VERMONT. tf 


The average number of days’ attendance for each scholar enrolled is only 88, the 
other 48 days being virtually lost to the scholars of the State because of irregular 
attendance. 

The work of teaching the effects of stimulants and narcotics in the schools has 
made some progress. The first essential in this, as in all other educational work, are 
qualified teachers. In some counties a good number of teachers are giving oral les- 
sons and the interest is encouraging. Oral teaching is evidently the better method 
of presenting this subject in elementary schools. 

The question of ‘‘the town system” of public schools has excited more interest 
during 1885-86 than any other pertaining to school matters. There is a deep convic- 
tion that the success of the common schools and the progress of education in the State 
depend very largely upon the decision of this question. It is greatly to the credit 
of the town system tkat it has proved asuccess in nearly every town that has given 
it a five-years trial. Of the New England States, Massachusetts and New Hamp- 
shire, after trying both systems for years, have adopted the town system for all the 
towns. Maine, Rhode Island, and Connecticut are fast moving toward it. 

The following suggestions are made by the State superintendent: (1) That provi- 
sion be made for the annual enumeration of all the children of schoo] age in the State. 
(2) That the laws for compulsory education be fully revised and some officer desig- 
nated in each town to see that they are strictly enforced. (3) That townsbe re- 
quired to furnish all necessary text-books free for the use of scholars. (4) That the 
town system of schools be adopted by the State, and that all public schools of what- 
ever grade be included under its provisions: 


x VIRGINIA. 


The number of schools opened in 1886 was 6,763, and the increase of schools during 
the past five years was 1,381. 

The difference between total enrolment and average daily attendance was 135,945, 
which is rather a startling figure. Divided by the number of schools, it gives an av- 
erage absence of about twenty pupils to each school. 
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It is not too much to say that there are many earnest, faithful, efficient teachers 
in the public schools of Virginia, and many who willingly avail themselves of any 
means of improvement within their reach. There are others of whom this cannot be 
said. Better salaries would increase the number of competent teachers, and better 
teaching would tend to increase salaries. 

Virginia moves somewhat slowly toward attaining the full measure of. her duty in 
regard to teachers’ institutes. She has never been lavish in the bestowal of legisla- 
tive encouragement and support in this direction. That institutes have been of ereat 
value to teachers cannot be questioned. But the only fund available for such pur- 
poses is that derived from appropriations generously made by the board of trustees of 
the Peabody education fund. 

The valuable work done during the summer session of the present year so bene- 
fited and won the confidence of the teachers in attendance that it is ‘hoped larger 
. numbers will be attracted in succeeding years. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 


An analysis of the statistics shows the schoois to be in a healthy condition and 
gives cause for encouragement. Fifteen high schools have been established in con- 
nection with the graded schools of the State. They are doing good work, and are 
growing in favor with the people. 

During the past two years the institutes have been much more largely attended, 
and the teachers through their resolutions have expressed their appreciation of the 
work done and of the manner in which it has been carried on. 

The enrolment of teachers at county and Peabody institutes for the past six years 
ae an increase of 1,678, and a total attendance for the present year of over 6,000 
teachers. 

The present law regulating the purchase and sale of free school text-books has been 
in operation for several years and has rendered general satisfaction, The efiect is, 
that school books are supplied to the people at a uniform price all over the State, and 
much more.cheaply than withont this regulation. 

Libraries have been started in about thirty town schools. This work has been al- 
most entirely due tothe enterprise of teachers and boards, and cannot be too highly 
commended. 

ALASKA. 


The appropriation of $25,000 made by Congress in 1884 for.the establishment of pub- 
~ lic schools in Alaska was not utilized until the spring of 185, when the Secretary of 
the Interior, on the 2d day of March, assigned the work of making provision for the 
education of the children of Alaska to the Bureau of Education. 

On the'lith of April, 1885, the office of ‘‘General Agent of Education in Alaska” 
was created, and the Rev. Sheldon J ackson, D. D., was appointed agent. 

In Southeastern Alaska the establishment of schools, i in comparison with the diffi- 
culties met in other sections of that land, was easy, as four of the seven schools could 
be reached monthly by the mail steamer. Further, schools had been keptat ali these 
points, but two for several years by teachers in the employ of the Board of Home 
Missions of the Presbyterian Church. This missionary organization was the first of 
the American churches to enter that neglected land. Finding no schools, they estab- 
lished them side by side with their missions, proposing to furnish educational advan- 
tages until the General. Government should be ready to doit. Therefore, wherever 
the Government was ready to undertake the work in any village occupied by the Pres- 
byterians, they turned over their schools to the Government. As they had a body of 
efficient teachers already on the ground, acclimated, experienced in the work, more or 
less acquainted with the native laneua ge, and possessing the confidence of the people, 
it was both more economical to the Government and for the best interests of the 
schools that these teachers should as far as possible be re-employed, which was done. 

Owing to difficulties of transportation, but one schoo! was established in Western 
Alaska. During the year ten schools were in operation with an aggregate attendance 
of about 750. 

Arrangements are in progress for the coming year by which a vessel can be char- 
tered to visit some of the more distant sections of the country and establish schools 
in the chief centers of population. 

ARIZONA. 


A study of the comparative school statistics affords a very fair showing, and indi- 
cates that the schools have made satisfactory advancements in all respects since 1334. 
This is evident from the following particulars: (1) Both the enrolled and average 
daily attendance have largely increased. (2) More and better school-lLouses have 
been erected and supplied with better furniture and school apparatus. (3) The 
teachers are better qualified. The number holding first-grade certificates is 83, or 63 
more than are necessary for supplying the grammar erades ; hence, about one-half of 
the primary schools, in which thorough teaching 1s most necessary, have been in 
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charge of the best teachers in the Territory. (4) The school funds have been more 
judicionsly expended than formerly. (5) Public cpinion has becn growing toward a 
more intelligent appreciation of the schools and their wants. 


DAKOTA. 


For the year ending June 30, 1886, the educational department makes an excellent 
showing of work done, notwithstanding the disadvantages which have opposed. A 
school law which provides for a multiplicity of systems in the same State is to be de- 
plored; yet, while thus fcttered, the people fully realize that they cannot sit down 
and give up the fight. They have worked vigorously, and have surmounted obstacles 
which were very great, in order to arrive at practical success, which has crowned 
their efforts. s 

Kighty-three counties of the Territory are included in this report, sixty-cight of 
which are under the ‘‘ township” system and fifteen are under the ‘‘ district” system. 
In those counties working under the township law there are 865 organized school 
townships, and in those working under the district law there are 1,150 organized 
school districts. By reason of the imperfect and unsatisfactory condition of each of 
these systems, many independent districts have been created, and quite a number of 
the cities, towns, and villages are organized under spccial laws, all of which tend to 
carry confusion into the general school system, and present difficulties in the way of 
its satisfactory administration.! 

There are some very earnest supporters of the township system in the Territory. 
The feeling in favor of the district system, however, has grown most rapidly and is 
to-day the strongest in counties where the township system has been tried.? 

That the present township system requires radical improvement in order to become 
of permanent value, cannot be disputed. Much good work has been accomplished in 
some of the counties under this system; but it is largely due to the ability, energy, 
and superior tact of the county superintendents, under whose supervision the work is 
performed, rather than the excellencies of the law. 

The county institute is not yet very effective, except in the more wealthy and 
populous counties. The reason for this isa lack of funds with which to carry on 
the work.? The teachers’ institute is a great power for good in the Territory, and 
should be made effective.® 

There was a gain in 1885-86 of 910 teachers, making a total of 5,055 in the Terri- 
tory. There was also an increase in the average pay of teachers.® 


MONTANA. 


A cursory examination of the statistics reveals an improved condition of the schools 
as compared with that of the preceding year. These statistics indicate, generally, 
zealous and wise efforts on the part of all concerned in public-school work to lift 
these nurseries of intelligent citizenship to larger effectiveness. 

There has been progress in the quality of teachersemployed. Many of the teachers 
in the Territory, both in graded and rural schools, are as thoroughly qualified and as 
well trained as those found in the best Eastern schools. The percentage of this class 
is becoming larger each year. There is a very earnest desire manifest among those 
who cannot yet be classed among the best to become better fitted for their work. 
This is shown by the interest they take in institute work, by their reading and 
studying the best educational journals published, and by the practice and develop- 
ment of original methods. 

What is known as industrial education, or manual-training departments, is a topic 
that is being discussed and studied with great interest by the leading educators of 
the Territory. It is predicted that Montana will keep “abreast with the times” and 
that very soon manual-training departments will be found in connection with the 
leading schools. 


1State Sch, Report, p. 71. 8Ibid., p. 37, 5Tbid., p. 16. 
2Tbid., p. 35. 4Ibid., p. 15. §Tbid., p. 27. 
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EXTRACTS FROM STATE SCHOOL REPORTS. 


The experience of State superintendents or other chief officers of education, their 
pee knowledge of the operations of the systems under their charge, gives pecu- 
jar weight to their opinions and peculiar value to their discussions of the topics 
which from time to time assume great and general importance in respect to the prog. 
ress of popular education. With the purpose of bringing the results of such expe- 
rience to bear upon the readers of this report, the following citations are made from 
current reports relative to subjects of prevailing interest at the present time: 


SCHOOL ATTENDANCE. 


{From Report of Hon. C. D. Hine, secretary of the State board of education, Connecticut, for the year 
ending August 31, 1886.3 
The great desirability of a uniform, intelligible and just system of obtaining statis- 
tics of attendance cannot be overestimated. The present methods are not uniform, 
are not always clear and do not produce exact results. * * * 
The matter of attendance involves the following points: 


1. What law exists to enforce attendance. 

2. For how long this law requires attendance. 

3. How many days the school is open, or the possible number of attentlances. 

4. When a child can be allowed to work, how the laws relating te employment 
modify the required attendance. 

5. Whether a right to labor is merely a question of age. 

6. What penalties are prescribed and whether they are rigorously enforced. 

7. What are proper excuses for non-attendance. 


1. Law of attendance.—Every parent or other person having control of any child over 
eight and under sixteen years of age, whose physical or mental condition is not such 
as to render its instruction inexpedient or impracticable, shall cause such child to at- 
tend a public day school regularly and constantly while the public schools of the dis- 
trict in which the child resides are in session, or to receive eisewhere thorough in- 
struction in the studies taught in the public schools during the hours and terms when 
the public schools are in session. 

2. Required attendance.—The standard is ‘regular and constant attendance while 
the public schools of the district in which the child resides are in session.” 

3. Possible attendance.—The following section determines the length of time that 
the schools shall be open. ; 

Public schools shall be established and maintained for at least thirty weeks in each 
year in every school district in which the number of persons between four and sixteen 
years of age, at the last preceding enumeration, was 24 or more, and for at least 24 
weeks in the other districts. Public schools shall be maintained for at least 36 weeks in 
each year in every school district in which the number of persons between four and six- 
teen years of age at the last preceding enumeration was 100 or more; and 0 town shall 
receive any money from the State treasury for any such district, unless the school 
therein has been kept during the time required by this act. But no school need be 
maintained in any district in which the average attendance of persons at the school 
ne said district, during the preceding year, ending the 31st day of August, wag iess 
than & 

The average length of school year for the State is 178 days. In many districts school 
is not open longer than 120-150 days in the year. 

4. Employment.—The laws relating to attendance as modified by the laws relating 
to labor now require: 

(a) All children between fourteen and sixteen may be employed. If net employed, 
they must attend school regularly and constantly while the schools are in session. 

(6) All children between thirteen and fourteen may be employed, provided they 
have attended school sixty days of the twelve months next preceding any month in 
which they are employed, and six weeks of this attendance must have been consecu- 
tive. 

(c) No child under thirteen can be employed inany mechanical, mercantile, or man- 
ufacturing establishment. The law relating to attendance operates upon this class, 
and it follows that children who cannot obtain employment in other than the enu- 
merated industries must attend regularly and constantly. If children are employed 
between eight and thirteen in any other than the enumerated industries, a certificate 
cf sixty-days attendance must be secured. 


° 
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In fine, children under thirteen, not employed, mnst attend school. In all except 
nianntacturing, mechanical and mereantile industries, children must atcend sixty 
days before employment is legal. 

(d) Summary of required attendance as modified by legal employment: 


(1) Regular and constant for the unemployed from ejght to fifteen inclu- 
sive. 

(2) Sixty days or twelve weeks, of which six wecks must bo consecutive, 
for all from eight to twelve inclusive, who are employed in industries other 
than mercantile, manufacturing or mechanical. 

(3) Sixty days or twelve weeks, of which six weeks must be consecutive, for 
those between thirteen and fourteen who are employed in any industry. 


5. How right to labor is determined.—From the above enactments, it will be seen 
that the right to labor depends upon age and ‘not upon education. A child under 
thirteen cannot be employed in the ennmerated industries, even if he has been well 
trained aud has considerable’acquirements. Over thirteen, he may be employed, 
even if he cannot read and write. 

6. Penallies—(a) Parents and persons having the control of children, may be 
fined $5 for failure to comply with the law. Each week’s failure constitutes a dis- 
tinct offense, but the aggregate fines shall not excced $60 in one year. 

(b) Employers may be fined $60 for employing children who have not attended as 
the Jaw requires. They are protected by teachers’, school visitor’s or committee’s 
certificate of proper attendance. 

The penalties against parents are not rigorously enforced. Out of all that large 
number of parents and others having control of children, who have failed in their 
legal duty, only seven have been prosecuted in the past year. 

‘There is but one agent to enforce the penaities against both parents and employers, 
and his attention is given especially to violation of the law relating to employment. 
His work has been eificient, but one man cannot promptly investigate and correct 
ce case of neglect, and prosecute every violation of the law in every town in the 

tate. 

In very few towns are any steps taken by local authorities to enforce the law. At- 
tendance is regulated by the convenience of parents, and no adequate provision 
exists for bringing children to school in the face of evasion and opposition at home. 
There is no penalty for, andthe law does not prevert irregular attendance. 

7. The recognized excuses for non-atiendance.—(a) Education elsewhere in the studies 
and for the time prescribed for the public schools. This would permit— 

1. Instrnetion at home. 

2. Instruction in private schools. . 

Instruction at home is sometimes made the cover for no instruction and for the 
worst kind of neglect. Instruction in private schools practically is not regulated by 
law nor subject to State control. Whether given in the English language, in the pre- 
scribed studies, or for the required time, are matters really unknown to the State. A 
semi-recognition of these schools has been made by admitting their certificates as 
evidence of attendance, but the registers from which this record is taken are not open 
to any officer of the State, and no ground for penalties can, unless by favor, be ob- 
tained. The attendance in these schools is largely estimated. 

(6) Such physical or mental condition as renders attendance inexpedient or im- 
practicable. 

(c) Destitution of clothing and inability of parents to provide the same. It is 
supremely important, when these schools have been provided at enormous expense, 
that the children be found in their places and receive the instruction which the 
schools afford. Unless a satisfactory number is found in attendance, the schools cer- 
tainly fail in all cases which might or ought to have been reached. 

Schools are sustained on the assumption that children will attend, as the law 
directs, and if they do not attend, much unprofitable expenditure has been incurred. 
A wrong is inflicted on every child who grows up without a good education. Beyond 
this, irregular attendance works immeasurable injury to the regular scholars, because 
the natural and projected advance of the whole school is retarded if not entirely 
averted by the re-appearance at irregular intervals of those who stay away much of 
the time, forgetting at home and in the street what they have learned at school. 

It will be seen that we have long-standing and abundant legislation both upon the 
educational and industrial side of this matter. Dutiesof parents and duties of officers 
are set out with great particularity. There are penalties provided. The question 
vital to all the people and all the varied interests of this Commonwealth is, do we 
succeed in securing the largest possible attendance, and if we fail in any regard, what 
is the cause and what is the cure? 


* 2 * * * * * 


In every town of this State there are children growing up in ignorance and vice 
who have failed to receive the minimum schooling which the law requires. There 
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are very many more, as the statement with regard to attendance shows, who attend 
irregularly, and with little advantage to themselves and with positive injury to the 
school. There is, even where schools are att tractive, continuous and efficient, the 
most astonishing indifference, developing into evasion, where gain can be made from 
the labor of children. These sixteen years of trial and work under a so-called com- 
pulsory law have not ‘educated the people who need education to the necessity of 
every-day training in school. The principle has been lauded, but practice has been 
Wanting. 

In the very quarter in which, through vigorous persuasion and action of the effi- 
cient State agent, a measure of success has ‘been secured, a serious drawback has de- 
veloped. Most of those who desire to work attend school three months in order to 
be able to secure employment, and for no other reason. 

The limit of three months has tended to diminish the average attendance by setting 
the limit about one-third the average school year. Children attend for three months 
and then are free to cast off the education and influences of school because the law 
has been satisfied. The high sanction of this Commonwealth, which has been famed 
far and wide for its educational zeal and progress, is given to ‘three-months schooling 
for those who have most need—the children of the poor, the unfortunate, the lazy, 
the vicious, and the hard-hearted. 

Such a grave weakness in our educational machinery may well fill every mind 
with alarm, for it points to the unhappy conclusion that the children are losing their 
rights, and ‘the tax- -payers wasting their money. 

What are the causes of this failure? 

1, A defense or excuse implied in some of the extracts above given and constantly 
reiterated has been rested upon the indifference and neglect of parents. This indif- 
ference is not the cause, but must itself be referred to division and interest in frac- 
tional and dislocated sections instead of in schools or children. This results in short, 
small and cheap schools, ill-equipped buildings, and poorly-paid teachers. Absence 
for a day or a week is not important, because nothing of value is lost. 

The terms are so short, the course so ill-arranged, and the breaks so long, that the 
school-going habit is never formed. There is, under changing teachers and manage- 
ment, no outcome commensurate with the steady effort at home which the regular 
attendance of children requires. 

2. Enforcement of existing enactments is not rigorous and steady. 

(a) Towns are not compelled to push unwilling parents to performance of their 
duty, and the officers to whom the work is by law intrusted do little or nothing. 
Special officers have been appointed in a few towns. 

(b) There is one State agent only. His special business is to see that children who 
desire to work attend for sixty days; he cannot: investigate one-tenth of the cases 
which ought to be investigated. 

In considering remedies we must recognize: 

1, That parents should be responsible - for the attendance of their children. ° 

2. That no undue inducement or favor should be held out to any class to diminish 
the educational advantages of the children. 

3. That truancy, that is, absence which parents cannot prevent, should be avant 
with by the town or State. 

4, That local means will always be inefficient. 

The remedies would seem to be: 

1, That all schools be maintained at least 8 months, or 160 days, in the year. 

2. That all children under 13 attend all the time when schools are in session, and 
that parents be responsible for regular attendance. 

3. That agents, who shali visit every town and district and school, be appointed by 
the State to enforce this legislation. 

4. That between 13 and 16 an educational test be applied, and all who cannot read 
be required to attend. 

5. The State has already wisely recognized that there is another basis of payment 
than mere enumeration. In the case of evening schools the average attendance is 
made the ground of payment from the treasury. Such a principle applied i in part to 
the whole State would be an encouragement and an incentive, and a new force added 
to the influences which impel to regular attendance. 


[From report of Hon. A.S. Draper, superintendent of pubtic instruction, New York, for the year end- 
ing August 20, 1886.] 


From the data in our possession it seems that 59 per cent. of the school population 
attended the public schools at some time during the year; in 1880 it was 62 per cent., 
and in 1870 it was 69 per cent. The average attendance, taking the entire year to- 
gether, was 36 per cent. of the children of school DeCea1n 1880 it was 35 per cent., and 
in 1870 32 per cent. The average time each child attended school during the last. year 

was 22.1 weeks; in 1880 it was 20.4 weeks, and in 1870it was 17.6 weeks. From these 
figures it is apparent that while the children who. do attend the schools come with 
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greater regularity than formerly, still the whole number who attend the schools for 

some period of the year in proportion to the whole number of school age, has been 

growing smaller since 1870, notwithstanding the ‘‘Compulsory Education Act,” en- 

acted in 1274. 
* *» * » * * * 

It is believed that these figures are reliable, with perhaps this cxception. There 
has been no censns since 180, and the number of children of ‘‘ school age ” reported 
since that time has, undoubtedly, in some cases, been estimated. The estimates can- 
not, however, be fur ont of the way. Again, it would be strange if many of the pri- 
vate schools had not failed of being reported by local school ofticers. This suggests 
the propriety of a law requiring all such schools to report the facts in relation to their 
attendance to this Department, in order that the State may be in the possession of 
information essential to intelligent legislation in reference to popular education. 

The fact that the aggregate attendance upon the common schools has not increased 
in proportion to the advance in population, is a startling one and claims the attention 
of the Legislature. It may as well be said, not only that the ‘‘Compulsory Education 
Act” has not been effectual, but that it is altogether doubtful if, in its present shapc, 
it is capable of being made so. School trustees elected to supervise the schools, and 
serving without any compensation, naturally object to being turned into constables 
and police officers for the purpose of apprehending delinquent children or the children 
of dclinquent parents. More-over, the schools are full. In most of the cities the ac- 
commodations are taxed to the utmost. Any effectual execution of the law would at 
once create the necessity for additional buildings in every city of the State. But 
notwithstanding these considerations, the problem cannot be safely treated with in- 
difference by the State. 

There are two classes of children whom it is difficult to bring into or keep in the 
schools; the first consists of truants, such as are sent to schools by parents, but will 
not stay there. The other, and much larger class, is comprised of children of parents 
who have no care about their education. If we are to believe the word of other 
States which have preceded us in grappling with the problem here presented, a 
State reform school, to which the mest flagrant cases might be sent, would have a 
wholesome moral influence upon the greater number of the first class above spoken of, 
and a system of free text-books would materially lessen the number of absentees 
consequent upon the indifference of parents. The Legislature once passed a bill pro- 
viding for a State reform school for truant children, which failed to become a law 
because of the objections of the Governor. There is apparently even more reason for 
the measure now than then. The experience of localities in our own State seems to 
show that the expense involved in a system of free text-books is not so great as would 
be supposed. There is reason to believe that it may be made an important agent for 
bringing into the schools a class of children whose only education is now obtained in 
the school of the street. 


[From report of Hon. John L. Buchanan, superintendent of public instruction, Virginia, for year end- 
ing July 31. 1€86.] 


The difference between total enrolment and average daily attendance is 135,945. 
This is rather a startling figure. Divided by the number of schools, it gives an 
average absence of about twenty to each school. There are many unavoidable causes 
which operate to stop pupils from school. But there can be no satisfactory reason 
why the number of absentees should be so large. A vigorous effort ought to be made 
to reduce it. Again, the difference between the average monthly enrolment and 
average daily attendance is much larger than it should be. This is the exact measure 
of the irregularity of attendance, than which there is no greater source of damage to 
school work. It harasses the teacher, retards the progress of classes, and renders 
proficiency on the part of the irregular attendants themselves well-nigh hopeless. 
Earnest, intelligent teachers fully comprehend the magnitude of this evil. But it is 
exceedingly difficult even to suggest, much less to provide, an effectnal remedy. The 
State has assumed the immense responsibility of educating its youth. It has assumed 
a heavy burden of taxation to provide means to that end. School advantages have 
been provided to the extent of the means at command. And of these advantages a 
majority of the people gladly avail themselves. But some indifference and negligence 
still exist, and of course are among the causes which hinder the attainment of the 
best educational results. con oe 


[From report of Hon. J. W. Dickinson, secretary of State board of education, Massachusetts, 18S5-'86.} 


From the nature and extent of the duties of school committees, it will at once ap- 
pear that they should be skilled educators, able and willing to devote their time and 
study to school work. In some cases much time and study are freely given, and with 
good results. It is generally true, however, that school committee-men are quite fully 
employed with their individual concerns; that their school supervision is accidental, 
and not always performed with the skill which knowledge and experience alone can 


give. 
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To strengthen and perfect the supervision of the schools, the State has made it law- 
ful for any town to require its school committee to annually appoint a superintendent 
of schools, who, acting under direction, and as an agent of the committee, shall per- 
form all those acts that are peculiar to school supervision. 

About sixty cities and towns have availed themselves of the provisions of the law, 
by requiring their school committees to elect superintendents and commit tothem the 
general care and supervision of the schools. The schools in these towns are the best 
in the State. The reasons for this are obvious. The conditions necessary for the ex- 
istence of good schools are not likely to be secured, except through the service of 
those who know what the conditions are, and who have been chosen for the special 
work of supervision. 

The schools in towns employing efficient supervision are supplied with better 
teachers; the schools are directed in accordance with a plan towards some definite 
results. All those things that come under the head of means of teaching are promptly 
furnished, and the whole school population is in school. The schools of the small 
towns are suffering for the want of good management. They are falling behind the 
schools provided with special supervision, as may be seen by their annual returns, 
and by the inferior advantages they offer to the children who attend upon their in- 
structions. 

Experience and observation both prove that the conditions necessary to good schools 
cannot exist, unless they are provided with efficient superintendence. There isa 
common agreement among educators on this subject, that the cause of popular edu- 
cation ‘‘will ever languish” in towns not provided with an intelligent and speciat 
management. This opinion prevails among the people themselves of such towns, and 
they are generally willing to do all in their power to secure, in common with the 
larger towns, the advantages of special school supervision. 

Inability to support such an agency is the obstacle in the way of its general intro- 
duction. The large towns are able to provide each its own supervisor. This they 
have generally done. The smaller towns may unite into districts and support union 
supervisors. There is already a perniissive statute providing for the union of towns 
into districts for the support of such officers. Five districts have taken advantage 
of the provisions of the law, und have the district system of superintendency in ac- 
tive and most successful operation. The small towns need aid in supporting their 
educational institutions, and no aid could be given that would produce such radical 
and needed reforms in our common-school affairs as that given in support of an edu- 
cated supervision. 
UNIFORM SCHOOL TERM. 


{From report of Hon. J. W. Holcombe, superintendent of public instruction of Indiana. |] 


The time seems to have come for making our school systein really uniform in afford- 
ing something like equal school privileges to all the children of the State, according 
to the true intent of the constitution (art. 8, 1). 

Such equality of privileges is far from being enjoyed at present, and canrot be se- 
cured without mandatory legislation. <A few figures will show existing inequality. 
In the school year 1885-86 the average terms of counties varied from 90 to 1738 days, 
and the general average for the State being 129 days. In a certain county the term 
in one township was 120 days; in another, 65 days. In another county the term in 
one township was 179 days; in another, 107 days. The unfairness of this is obvious. 
Upon no principle of justice can the State, while professing to maintain a ‘‘ general 
and uniform system of common schools,” give to some of its children so much less of 
school privileges than are enjoyed by others. The practical inconveniences are also 
very great. Successful classitication is hindered, the enforcement of a course of study 
embarrassed, and the administration of the schools of a county as an organized and 
vital unity prevented. The apvortionment of revenue equally among the children, 
upon a per capita basis, will not secure equality of school privileges. Thesame amount 
ot money will provide more and better instruction for an equal number of children in 
a deuse than in a scattered population, and other local conditions make as great a 
difference in the expense of maiutaining schools. 

The equalization of terns can be secured through the local levies by which the 
State’s apportionment is supplemented, but it will be necessary to fix by law a imui- 
mum within which the term shal] not be allowed toshrink. The experience of teachers 
aud superinteudents seems to indicate seven schoo! months (140 days) as a safe mini- 
mum limit. Such a length of term would interfere but little, if at all, with the farm 
work of the older boys. Indeed, it is noticeable that, as the country schools have been 
gradually made more efficient by classification and improved methods, the older boys 
contrive to do the work for which they are absolutely needed, out of school hours. 
But, nevertheless, it would perhaps not be wise to require by law a longer term than 
seven months.” 
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FREY TEXT-BOOKS, 


[From report of Hon. J. W. Dickinson, secretary of State board of education, Massachusetts, for the 
year 1884~'35. | 

The advantages of the free text-book system are: 

1. Economy in time and money. Under the present system the schools may be sup- 
plied, on the first day of the term, with all the necessary means of study. This pre- 
vents the long delays that were formerly experienced in organizing the classes, and 
enables the teacher to make a better classification of his school. Experience has 
proved that the expense of books and supplies, by the new method of purchase, is re- 
duced nearly one-half. 

2. Thenew system furnishes a good occasion for training the children to take good 
care of those things not their own, but which they are allowed to use. 

3. It has, without doubt, increased the attendance upon the schools more than 10 

er cent. 

4, The public schools of the State are now literally free schools, offering to all, on 
the same free terms, the advantages of a good education. 

The labor of purchasing and distributing the books and arranging plans for a proper 
care of them will be much less after the system has once beenintroduced. Before the 
act of 1884 was passed, sixteen towns in the Commonwealth had voluntarily adopted 
the free text-book system. In all cases of fair trial the most satisfactory results have 
been produced. The few objections that have been made to the free system are: 

1. It prevents the children from owning the books they use, and from preserving 
them for the future. 

2. It cultivates a spirit of dependence. 

3. Contagious diseases may be communicated by second-hand books. 

4, Why not furnish board and clothes as well as books? 

5. It requires the expenditure of a large amount of time in purchasing and distrib- 
uting the books and supplies among the schools. 

These are the objections usually made. 

The use of the free text-book system does not prevent a pupil from becoming the 
owner of the books he studies, nor, if that were possible, of preserving them. This 
may be done even at less expense than under the old system. 

Experience, however, has proved that school books are generally worn out by the 
use to which they are subjected ia the school-room, and that future reference 1s more 
profitably made to new books, representing the latest phase of human thought on the 
subjects of which they treat. Old school books are interestingrelics. They are even 
useful as occasions for reviving old associations ; but they are not always safe guides 
in the acquisition of new knowledge. School books should be bought for present 
use, as they will be quite surely out of date when the future arrives. 

If the statement that the free text-book system takes away the manly feeling of 
independence, which should be strong in every mind, has any force, it presents an 
argument against the whole system of free schools. Why is not the manly spirit 
corrupted by furnishing free teachers, and free school-houses, and free apparatus to 
be used as the means of teaching? On what principle may we furnish everything 
else free with good results, but cannot furnish free books without harm? As a fact, 
neither are the schools or the means of study free to the people in any absolute sense. 

The expense of supporting them is borne by those for whose benefit they were es- 
tablished. ‘This is done by a general tax levied in such a manner that the burden of 
support is made to rest equally on all. With this understanding the people accept 
their free-school privileges, not as a charity, but asa gift presented by themsclves. 

Free text-books have been used for many years in some of the towns in our own 
State, and in some of the cities and towns of almost every uther State in the Union. 
No complaint has hitherto been made that these books are the media through which 
disease is actually communicated. 

The sanitary objections to the use of second-hand school books may be more reason- 
ably urged against the use of books drawn from our circulating libraries, and handled 
by persons exposed to all the conditions of social life, or against paper money, that 
by its associations may become the media of many kinds of exchange. 

It should not be forgotten that the Legislature has passed stringent laws regulating 
the attendance of children who are sutfering with contagious diseases, or who have 
been exposed to them; and that the free text-books are all committed to the care of 
the teachers of the schools. 
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TABLE 10.—CHIEF STATE SCHOOL OFFICERS. 


[NoTE.—This list has been revised to date of going to press. | 


Name. Address, Term of office. 
Solomon Palmer ......- Montgomery, Ala...| Dec. 1886-’88 | 
W. E. Thompson ...... Little Rock, Ark....| Oct. 1884-’86 | 
nasG. HOM 2 ose een Sacramento, Cal ....] Jan. 1887-’91 
Leonidas 8. Cornell ....| Denver, Colo..... .. an. 1887-’89 
Chas. D. Hine.......... Hartford, Conn ..... Jan. 1886-'S7 
Thomas N. Williams...| Dover, Del..........| April 1886=’87 
A.J. Russell %....-82-! Tallahassee, Fla ....| Jan. 1885-89 
Gustavus J. Orr........ Atlanta, Ga.........| Nov. 1884-’&6 
Richard Edwards...... Springfield, Tll.----- Jan. 1887-’91 | 
FL. M. La Follette ...... Indianapolis, Ind ...| Mar. 1887-'s9 | 
John W. Akers .......- Des Moines, Iowa...| Jan. 1884-86 
J. H. Lawhead ....-.-.- Topeka, Kans....... an. 1887-’89 
Jog. D. Pickett ......--. Frankfort, Ky ......| Sept. 1883-’87 
Warren Easton ........ Baton Rouge, La....| May 12844'88 
INV AS WCelness.--- tee Augusta, Me ..--... Heb. 1886-’89 
Ii. A. Newell: 2..-.2.2-3 Baltimore, Md ...... Jan. 1886-’88 
John W. Dickinson....}| Boston, Mass -...-.. Jan. 1886-87 | 
Jos. Estabrook......... Lansing, Mich......| Jan. 1887-’89 | 
Die, Kiehle.-....-.. 28% Saint Paul, Minn....) April 1885-’87 | 
mi OSUOMn. 2220. .eet Jackson, Miss ...... | Jan. 1886-90 
Wm.E. Coleman....-.. Jefferson City, Mo-..| Jan. 1883-87 
Geo. B. Lane ......----- Lincoln, Nebr --.-.. Jan. 1887-'89 
WAC: DOVOVe- 5-25 - Carson City, Nev ...| Jan. 1887-’91 | 
James W. Patterson -.-| Concord, N.H ....-. July 1884-86 
Edwin Chapman....... Trenton, N.J...... 4 1885='88 |. 
Andrew 8S. Draper .....| Albany, N. Y .....-. April 1886-'89 | 
Sidney M. Finger ...... Raleigh, N.C ...--.: Jan. 1885-"89 | 
Eli T. Tappan....-...-. Columbus, Ohio..... Jan. 1886-'89 
EO. Mcblroy......--24 Salem, Oreg ......-.| Sept. 1882, Jan, 

1, 1887. 
EK. E. Higbee ..... 2-.--.| Harrisburg, Pa ..-.-| April 1885~-’89 | 
Thos. B. Stockwell...-. Providence, R.I.--.| E act annu- | 

ally. 
James H. Rice......--. Columbia, 8. C...... Dec. 4, 1886-"88 
Frank M. Smith ......-| Nashville, Tenn ....| Jan. 1887-'9i 
O. H. Cooper ...........| Austin, Tex........] Jan. 1887-’89 
Justus Dartt .......... Montpelier, Vt...... Dec. 1886-88 | 
J.L. Buchanan.........| Richmond, Va...... Jan. 1886-90 
Benj. 8. Morgan..-...-.. Charleston, W. Va-..| Mar. 1885-'89 | 
Jesse B. Thayer-.-....:| Madison, Wis....... an. 1885-’87 
Sheldon Jackson......., Sitka, Alaska .......| Indefinite. 
Ree Lone ote we, Prescott, Ariz ...... Jan. 1885-87 
A. Sheridan Jones......) Olivet, Dak......... Mar. 1885~’87 | 


Wu. B. Powell, white 
¥. T. Cook, colored ..- 
J. H. Wickersham 
Wm. W. Wylie 
Trinidad Alarid 
ifn dls MARAE Shasooecod 

J.O, Kerr ....a-e bend 
John Slaughter 


aemeseer 


Washington, D.C...|-. 


Boisé City, Idaho... 
Helena, Mont-..-..-... 
Santa Fé, N. Mex...| Feb. 
Salt Lake City, Utah} Aug. 
Olympia, Wash. T .-| Jan, 
Cheyenne, Wyo Mar. 


Official title. 


= 


State superintendent of educstion. 
State superintendent of public instruc. 
tion. 
Do. 
Do. 
Secretary of State board of education. 
State superintendent of frec schools. 
viata superintendent of public instruc- 
ion. 
State school commissioner. 
State superintendent of public instruc- 
tion, 


Do. 
State superintendent of education. 
State superintendent of common 
schools. 
State supcrintendent of public instruc- 
tion. 
Secretary of State board of education. 
State superintendent of public instruc- 
tion. 
Do. 
State sitperintendent of education. 
State superintendent of public schools. 
State superintendent of public instrue- 
tion. 


Do. 
State commissioner of common schools, 
State superintendent of public instruc 
tion. 
Do. 
Commissioner of public schools. 


Superintendent of public education. 

State superintendent of public schools. 

State superintendent of public instrue- 
tion. 


Do. 
State superintendent of free schools. 
State superintendent of public schools, 
General agent of education for Alaska. 
i ac i of public instruction. 
0. 


ae AN Superintendent of District schools. 


1887-"89 dl leat of public instruction. 
oO. 


_ 1883-'85 


1886-88 | Ex-officio superintendent for reports. 


1883-85 
1884-86 
1884-'86 


Superintendent of public instruction. 
Do. 


Do. 


SUMMARY OF CONSTITUTIONAL AND LEGAL PROVISIONS RELATING TO 
EDUCATION IN THE SEVERAL STATES AND TERRITORIES. 


ALABAMA. 
ESTABLISHMENT OF THE SCHOOL SYSTEM. 


The General Assembly shall establish and maintain a system of public schools for 
the benefit of children between 7 and 21 years of age, separato schools for tho races 
being provided. 

TOWNSHIP INCORPORATION. 


The inhabitants of each township are incorporated by the name of “township — and 
range —” according to the number of the United States survey.? 


SCHOOL DISTRICTS. 


Every township and every incorporated city or town of 3,000 or more inhabitants 
is a school district, and may hold and own property.’ 


LEGAL SCHOOL POPULATION. 


Every child between 7 and 21 years of age is entitled to admission into and instruc- 
tion in any public school for its own race in its township, or in some other school in 
the State, as provided by law.* 

SCHUOL CENSUS. 


An enumeration of all children between 7 and 21 years old, by race and sex, in each 
township is made by the stiperintendent thereof, and reported to the county superin- 
tendent, who makes a like report for his county to the State superintendent. This 
census is taken in August of years having odd numbers.® 


LOCATION OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


When only one public school is established in a township, it must be so located as 
to accommodate the largest number of pupils; but the location may be changed from 
year to year so as to accommodate those children who were not within reach of the 
school in previous years. Preference should be given to localities having a school- 
house already built or a site procured.§ 

If more than one school for each race be needed in a township, more may be estab- 
lished by the local school officer.” 

Preference in locating schools should be given to communities which will supplement 
the district revenue with the object of sustaining free schools for as long a session as 

ossible.§ 

, White and colored children must not attend the same school.® 

No more than two schools for either race can be opened in any township wherein 
the school revenue for said race does not exceed $50. 

The school revenue of each township is apportioned as nearly as practicable per 
capita of the probable school attendance. 

Children may be transferred to schools in other than their own school districts, 
but they carry their share of the school revenue with them; and, if, after delibera- 
tion, it is determined not to have one public school for each race opened in a town- 
ship, and the children of the race, so left without a school, cannot be transferred 
readily to another school district, their share of the school revenue shall be paid to 
the parents or guardians of said children; Provided, Said children attend some other 
school the same length of time.?° 


SCHOOL YEAR, MONTH, DAY. 


The school year begins October 1 and ends September 30; the school month is 20 
days; the school day is not less than 6 hours, ; 

The (annual) session of a public school usually must be at least 12 weeks long, i. ¢., 
3 scholastic months.” 


1Const., art. 12, sec. 1. 5Tbid., sec. 39. STbid., sec. 52. 


2 Code of 1876, sec. 963. 6 Thid., sec. 28. 10Tbid., sec. 31. 
3Sch. Laws offF eb. 7, 1879, sec. 48. 7Ibid., sec. 29. 1lTbid., sec. 50. 


4Tbid., sec. 49. SIbid., sec. 36. 2 Ybid., secs. 31, 34. 
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PRESCRIBED STUDIES. 


Physiology and hygiene, with special reference to the effects of alcohol, stimulants 
and narcotics upon the human system, must be taught to all pupils in all schools and 
colleges receiving any public money or under State control.! 


SCHOOL OFFICERS. 


A superintendent of education, elected by popular vote, shall-supervise the public 
schools.? 

The State superintendent is chosen at the general election every two years. He 
must give a bond of $15,000 for the faithful discharge of his duties.? 

The officers of the public-school system shall be a superintendent of education for 
the State; a county superintendent for each county, and a township superintendent 
or 3 school trustees for each township or other school district.* 

A vacancy in the office may be filled by the Governor for the remainder of the term.5 

His duties are to supervise the common schools, to require reports thereon from his 
subordinate school oflicers; to remove them for official delinquency; to visit and 
inspect schools annually; to encourage the forming of teachers’ institutes; to appor- 
tion the public-school revenues, prepare and furnish all school blanks and record 
books, keep accounts with all school districts, and of all permanent school funds; 
file bonds of subordinate school officers ; prosecute defaulters to the school fund; ex- 
change reports with other school officers; collect an educational library; prepare 
and publish school laws, and also an annual school report. His office must be at the 
State capital.® 

STATE TAX. 


The Legislature may provide for a poll-tax, which shall be applied to the support of 
the public school in the counties in which it is collected.’ 

The poll-tax is assessed by the county tax-assessors, confirmed by the county com- 
missioners, and reported by the probate judge to the State superintendent.® 

The poll-tax assessed is debited to the county tax-collector, and amounts collected 
and paid by him to the county superintendent are credited to said collector by the 
State superintendent. Amounts collected should be paid ai the end of each month.9 

Moneys arising from sale or other disposition of lands and other property granted 
or intrusted to the State for educational purposes, must be preserved undiminished. 

Lands and property given by individuals or by the State for educational purposes, 
and all estates of persons who die without will or heir, shall be applied to the main- 
tenance of public schools.4 

The public-school income consists of interest upon the permanent school funds, the 
proceeds of other property given for school purposes, and of the poll-tax and a yearly 
appropriation of not less than $100,000 from the State treasury.” 

Only 4 per cent. of the public-school income may be expended for purposes other 
than the payment of teachers’ salaries, but this restriction may be suspended by a 
concurrent two-thirds vote of both houses of the Legislature. 

The public-school income cannot be used for the support of any sectarian or de- 
nominational school.4 

PUBLIC-SCHOOL LANDS. 


School lands are sections numbered 16 in every township granted by the United 
States for the use of schools in the township; also other lands granted therefor; all 
of which are vested in the State in trust to execute the objects of the grant.» 

The public-school revenue, except that part resulting from the poll-tax, must be 
placed to the credit of the public schools at the beginning of the school year, viz, Oc- 
tober 1.16 

The auditor must notify the State superintendent of the amount of public-schoo! 
revenue set apart for each scholastic year, stating source and tnexpended balances 
from previous school years.!7 

The public-school revenue shall consist of interest npon proceeds of sales of lands 
granted by the United States for school purposes; of interest upon the United States 
deposit under the act of Congress, June 23, 1836; income from proceeds of other lands 
given for school purposes to the State; escheats; $230,000 annual appropriation, pro- 
ceeds of poll-tax of $1.50 on each male between twenty-one and forty-five ; rents col- 
lected from unsold school lands; and proceeds of license taxes, which are to be ex- 
pended for public schools.!§ 


!Sch. Laws of Feb. 7, 1879, sec 45. ©Ibid., secs., 7, 8, 9. 13 Tbid., art. 12, sec. 6. 


(See also Public School Teach- 7 Const., art. 12, sec. 4. 14 Thid., sec. 8. 

ers.) 8 Sch. Laws of Feb. 7, 1879, see 13. '§ Code of 1876, sec. 962. 
2Const., art. 12, sec. 7. 9 Tbid., secs. 14, 15. 16 Sch. Laws of Feb. 7, 1879, sec. 
3 Sch. Laws of Feb. 7, 1879, sec. 5. 1° Const., art. 12, sec. 2. _ 2. 
4Tbid., sec. 4. ut Thid., sec. 3. 17 Tbid., sec. 3. 


6 Tbid., sec. 6. 12 Thid., sec. 5. I8Tbid., sec. 1. 
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PUBLIC-SCIIOOL REVENUE. 


When the State auditor has certified the amount of the edneational income for the 
year, the State superintendent shall dednet therefrom amonnts sufficient to pay the 
curreut expenses of the department of education, and the expenses of the normal 
schools; the remainder he shall apportion among the townships and other sehool dis- 
tricts of the State.! | 

This apportionment is made by setting apart the amount due to the district as sn- 
terest on its ‘16th seetion fund,” or other trnst fund held by the State ; then, districts 
having uo sneh amount due them are to be apportioned a proportionate amount, 
equal, per eapita, to that paid to districts having such an ineoine as described:? 

The basis of this apportionment shall be the latest filed enumeration of sehool pop- 
ulation in the townships and districts; the proportion of each district shall be di- 
vided pro rata between the two races.’ : 

When made, the apportionments for cach county must be sent in writing to the 
connty superintendent. 

When the apportionment is complete, it must be reported by the State superintend- 
ent to the State auditor, and by him to the State treasnrer.® : 

The poll-tax collected in each county is paid to it as its school money, as its share 
of the amount collected from polls in the State.® 

The poll-tax collected in a county belongs to it, as its shareof the proceeds of such 
tax; the amonnt paid by each race is kept separate and so reported‘? 

Each township or other distriet is entitled to the poll-tax collected in it; and each 
race therein to the poll-tax paid by it.8 ’ 

The school revenne due to each county from sources other than the poll-tax, having 
been certified to the State anditor, his warrant on the tax-collector of the county in 
favor of the connty superintendent, and the payment of said warrant, is accounted 
as the payment of so much school money.’ 

Loeal school moneys for publie schools must be expended in the districts wherein 
they are raised.!° 

EDUCATION OF TEACHERS. 


When 10 teachers, of either race, are licensed in a county, the county educational 
board must hold a teachers’ institute, of which the superintendent is president, and 
the other members of said board are viee-presidents. 

Said institute must meet at least thrice a year, and said teachers must attend at least 
one of these meetings, no fee or assessment being required. The exercises at said 
meetings shall relate to methods of teaching and discipline, choice of text-books, &c.U 


COLLEGE BOARDS. 


The University of Alabama and the Alabama College of Agriculture and the Me- 
chanic Arts are to be managed by boards of trustees, appointed by the Governor, con- 
firmed by the senate; one third each year. The Governor and State superintendent 
are members of each board, ex officio.” 


COUNTY EDUCATIONAL BOARD. 


The educational board of each county must comprise the county superintendent 
and 2 teaehers of said county, apppointed by him; the board must meet at least once 
in each quarter year, examine applicants for teachers’ licenses, issue the same, keep 
a record of ali licenses issued, revoke the same for good cause, organize and maintain 
teachers’ institutes for teachers of each race." 

The eounty superintendent is appointed by the State superintendent, for two years, 
exeept when special laws otherwise direct. 

His duties are to keep and disburse sehool moneys, remove delinquent township 
superintendents and appoint their successors, bring suit against trespassers on sehool 
lands, and apportion schools between the races in each township.!4 

He must receipt to tax-collectors for all schoo] moneys received from them, report- 
ing the amounts to the State superintendent. . 

tHe must settle finally with tax-collectors on May 1 of each year, reporting result to 
the State superintendent.!6 

He must keep a book showing all receipts, apportionments, and payments of school 
moneys, and when and to whom paid.” 

He must report annnally the eondition of public sehools in his eounty to the State 
superintendent, and is liable to forfeit his pay and eommission if he fail to make sneh 
report by November 10.8 


7 & » 8 


~ - ey) 


1Sch. Laws of Feb. 7, 1879, sec. 53.7 Ihid., sec. 5%. * *13Tbid., sec. 10. 
“lbid., see. 55. >, SXbid.; sec. 60. © Wi bid, sec. 11. 
2Tbid., sec. 56. >, > , 8 ibid., sec. 61. 15 Lhbijd., see. i2. 
4Tbid., sec. 57. »°? Pjhbid., sec. 68. TT yid., seg. 15. 
§ Ibid., sec. 54. at NUTbid., sec. 47. W7Toid., see 7. 
SIbid., sec. 58. >.>: 12 Const., art. 12, sec. 9. 18 Ibid. sees, 48, 19, 
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His bond must be satisfactory to the State superintendent.! 
His term of office begins October 1 of the year following that in which the State 
superintendent is elected.? 
. His compensation is $75 a year, and 2 per cent. upon all moneys legally disbursed 
him. 
= must post at the county court-house half-yearly, on April 1 and October 1, a 
statement of all school receipts, disbursements, and balances on hand; and may be 
fined $10 for failure to do so.+ 
The township superintendent is appointed by the county superintendent for two 
years. 
He must determine the location of public schools in his township.® 
He must call a meeting of parents and guardians on the last Monday in October to 
settle public-school business.? 
If, after ten days’ written notice, parents and guardians do not attend said meet-. 
ing, he may proceed without them.? ; 
He must visit every public school in his township at least once each year.9 
He must report to the county superintendent the annual income from rent, or pro- 
ceeds of the school lands in his township.!° 
He is exempt from jury duty during his term of service." 


TEACHERS. 


Teachers of public schools must have been examined, must have answered at least 
70 per cent. of the questions propounded by the board of examiners, and must possess 
licenses or certificates of qualification therefrom. Said certificate must show that 
the holder has been examined as follows: For the third (lowest) grade, in orthogra- 
phy, reading, penmanship, primary arithmetic, primary geography, and elementary 
physiology and hygiene; for the second grade, in the foregoing, and in practical 
arithmetic, United “States history, English grammar, intermediate geography, ele- 
mentary algebra, and physiology and hygiene, with special reference to the efiects of 
alcohol and narcotics on the human system; for the first grade, in the foregoing, and 
also in higher algebra, physics, geometry, and the theory and practice of teaching. 
These certificates are valid, respectively, for 1, 2, and 3 years.” 

Teachers are to be selected with a view to obtaining such as will secure large at- 
tendance of children of school age.! 

They are not to be employed for less than 3 scholastic EES nor to teach less 
than 10, nor more than 50 pupils.'4 

They. are to be paid quarterly, on the first Saturdays of J anuary, April, July and 
October. 

They are paid by the county superintendent, on vouchers approved by the town- 
ship officers. 

They may sue, and recover from the county superintendent the salary due them, 
if he fail to pay the same promptly.!” 

The contract to employ them must be in writing, and in duplicate, made with the 
township superintendent and approved by the county superintendent.!§ 

Teachers are removable for cause by the township superintendent, but must be 
paid for the time actually employed in teaching. 19. 

They must register the daily attendance of their pupils, and submit their books to 
the inspection of the town ship superintendent.” 

They must make quarterly reports of enrolment, attendance, studies, days of 
teaching, and other matters, before they can demand their pay.#! 


ARKANSAS. 
ESTABLISHMENT OF THE FREE-SCHOOL SYSTEM. 


Intelligence and virtue being the safeguards of liberty and the bulwark of a free 
and good. government, the State shall ever maintain a general, suitable, and efficient 
system of free schools, whereby all persons in the State between the ages of six and 
twenty-one y years may receive gratuitous education.” 


SCHOOL DISTRICTS. 


Each school district shall be a body pou by the name and style of ‘School 
district No. —, of the county of 


Sch. Laws of Feb. 7, 1879, se sec. 20. %dbid., sec. 38. 16 Tbid., sec. 11. 
Sa sec. 22, : Lo“ Tid. +5 $C0, 4), ¢ 17 Tbid:, sec. 21. 
3Thbid., sec. 24. me 4 uThid. Sar. 4. IWTbid., sec. 35. - 
4TIbid., sees. 25,26: % *..* 2 Thids, ség.43. a ‘ 19 Tbid., sec. 41. 

5 Ibid., sec. 27. me Ate 8 Tbidgecice.  ~ « 20 Tbid., sees. 42, 46. 
6Tbid., secs. 28,29. «‘ 1a Tbid., sec, 34. iis 21 Tbid., secs. 43, 46. 
7 Tbid., sec: Bl. a 15 Tbid., sec. 37. ‘ 22 Const., art. 14, seo. 1. 
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Every district shall hold in its corporate nani tho title of lands and property which 
may be acquired by said district for school-district purposes.! 

No new school district shall be formed having Jess than 35 persons of scholastic ago 
residing within the territory included in suel new district, and no district formed 
shall, by the formation of a new district, be reduced to less than 35 persons of schol- 
astic age. 

The county conrt shall have the right to form new school districts, or change boun- 
darics, on a petition of a majority of all tho electors residing within tho torritory af- 
fected: Provided, Such territory has tho requisite number of children and property 
to comply with the oxisting laws in such cases.’ 


LEGAL SCHOOL POPULATION. 
The legal school age is from six to twonty-one years.’ 
SEPARATE SCIIOOLS FOR THE RACES. 


Each district school board must make provision for establishing soparate schools 
for white and colored children.+* 


MINIMUM LENGTII OF SCHOOL YEAR. 
The shortest annual term of school is three months of twenty days each.® 
TEXT-BOOKS. 


The State superintendent is required to prepare, for the benefit of the common 
schools. a suitable list of text-books on orthography, reading, mental and written 
arithmetic, penmanship, English grammar, modern geography, and history of the 
United States, and to recommend the same to teachers and directors.§ 


STATE SUPERVISION. 


At each general (biennial) election a State superintendent shall be elected by 
popular vote.’ 

He is charged with the general superintendence of the business relating to the free 
common schools; must have an office ai the State capital in which he must keep all 
books, reports, documents, and other papers pertaining to his department, and must 
there attend when not necessarily absent on business.® 

He must furnish to each county examiner suitable questions for the examination 
of teachers; hold a teachers’ institute annually in each judicial districtof the State; 
arrange the programme for such institute, and preside thereat when present. In his 
absence the assembled teachers may organize and hold such institute.9 

He must prepare and transmit to county examiners school registers, blank certifi- 
cates, reports, and other printed blanks, with forms and instructions, to be forwarded 
to directors and other school officers, to aid such officers in making their reports and 
carrying into effect the provisions of the school laws.!° 

He must ascertain the amount, disposal, and safety of the school funds; recom- 
mend measures for their security, preservation, and productiveness, and enforce their 
proper application by suits against defaulters or other parties liable.¥ 

On or before November 1, each year, he must prepare and submit to the Governor 
of the State an annual report, showing for each county and the whole State the 
number of persons between the ages of 6 and 21 years upon the first day of the pre- 
vious July; thenumber of each sex andrace; the number that attended free common 
schools during the year ending the 30th of June; the number of schools, pupils, studies, 
average wages of teachers; the number, material, and cost of school-houses erected 
during the year and previously, and the place and attendance of institutes held.” 

He shall report respecting the permanent school fund and other property appor- 
tioned to school purposes ; the investments made of the same; the revenue accruing 
therefrom; the amounts received from per capita assessments and all other sources; 
the amount and object of all school expenditures and all unexpended amount in the 
county treasuries. 

To this report he must append a statistical table, compiled from the materials 
transmitted to his office by school officers, giving proper summaries, averages, and 
totals.14 

The annual report of the State superintendent must be transmitted by the Governor 
to the General Assembly at the opening of the session, and be published as soon as 
practicable in numbers not exceeding 5,000. 


I Mansfield’s Digést, chap. 1385, ‘®Ibid., sec. 6167. 1iTbid., sec. 6151. 

sec. 6172. 7Ibid., secs. 6145, 6146. 12Tbid., sec. 6152. 
2Tbid., secs. 6174, 6175. 8Ibid., secs. 6147, 6148. 13 Tbid., sec. 6153. 
3 Tbid., sec. 6152. °Ibid., sec. 6149. 4 Thid., sec. 6155. 
4TIbid., sec. 6212, 10 Tbid., sec. 6150. 15 Thid., secs. 6157, 6158. 


5Tbid., secs. 6199, 6215. 
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On the first Mondays of July and of January in each year, the superintendent must 
make and publish to the several counties of the State a pro rata apportionment of tho 
revenues remaining in the State treasury available for school purposes, based upon 
the number of persons between 6 and 21 years residing therein npon the first Monday 
of July preceding. The county clerks shall draw their requisitions on the State aud- 
itor in favor of their county treasurers for such amounts as the said couuties may be 
entitled to receive fur the support of common free schools.} : 


TAXATION FOR THE SUPPORT OF FREE SCHOOLS. 


The General Assembly must provide for the support of common schools by taxes, 
which may never exceed in any one year 2 mills on the dollar of the taxable prop- 
erty of the State, and by an annual poll-tax of $1 on every male over twenty-one 
years of age; the General Assembly may authorize school districts to levy by a pop- 
nlar vote a tax not to exceed 5 mills on the dollar in any one year for school pur- 
poses, but no such tax shall be appropriated to any other purpose or to any other dis- 
trict than that for which it was levied.? 


STATE COMMON-SCHOOL FUND. 


The proceeds of all lands that have been, or may be, granted by the United States 
to this State; all moneys, stocks, bonds, Jands, and other property belonging to any 
fund for purposes of education; the net proceeds of all sales of lands and other prop- 
erty that may accrue to this State by escheat, or from sales of estrays, or from un- 
claimed dividends, or distributive shares of the estates of deceascd persons; any pro- 
ceeds of the sale of public lands which may have been or may be hereafter paid over 
to the State (Congress consenting); 10 per cent. of the net procecds of the sales of all 
State lands; and all the grants, gifts, and devises that are made to this State, and 
not otherwise appropriated, shall be securely invested aad sacredly preserved as a 
public fund, to be designated as the ‘* common-school fund” of the State, except the 
proceeds arising from the sale or lease of the sixteenth section [iands].3 

The annual income from said fund, together with tke poll-tax heretotore mentioned, 
and so much of the ordinary annual revenues of the State as may be set apart by law 
for such purposes, shall be faithfully appropriated for maintaining a system of free 
common schools, and shall be aprrupriated to no other purpose whatsoever. 

The State auditor shall, on requisition from the State superintendent of public in- 
struction, draw warrants on the State treasurer for payment to the several county 
treasurers of the school revenues due their respective counties.® 


STATE BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS OF THE SCHOOL FUND. 


The Governor, secretary of State, and State superintendent corstitute a board of 
commissioners of the common-school fund, and must meet semi-annnally at the office 
of the State superintendent on the first Mondays in February and in August; but the 
Governor may assemble the members of said board at any time at his discretion, 

The Governor sha]! be president of said board, and the superintendent of public in- 
struction shall act as its secretary. 

The said board shall have the management and investment of the common-school 
fund of the State, and shall from time to time, as the same may accumulate, invest 
them in bonds of the United States or of the State. 

Ail moneys required by law to be paid into the treasury to the credit of the com- 
mon-school fund, may, if not paid within 30 days after they have become due, be 
recovered, with interest dne thereon, by action in any court having jurisdiction; and 
such action shall be prosecuted by the attorney-general of the State, or by the prose- 
cuting attorney of any judicial district within the State, when directed by said 
board.® 

All moneys belonging or owing to the common-school fund, or acerning as revenue 
therefrom, together with the State school tax, shall be paid directly into the State 
treasury, and shall not be paid out except on the warrant of the auditor.’ 


COUNTY SUPERVISION. 


The county judge shall appoint a county examiner for each judicial district in the 
county. The county examiner must quarterly hold a public examination of persons 
wishing to teach in the common schools ; these examinations to be held in orthogra- 
phy, reading, penmanship, mental and written arithmetic, English grammar, modern 
geography, and history of the United States. Competent persons of good moral 
character may receive certificates corresponding with their qualifications; but the ex- 
aminer may not license any person addicted to profanity, drunkenness, gambling, 
licentiousness, or other demoralizing vices, or who does not believe in the existence 
of a Supreme Being. * 


1 Mansfield’s Digest, chap. 135, sec, 6159. 6 [bid., sec. 6123. 
2 Const., art. 14, sec. 3. § Tvid., sees. 6134-6188. 
3 Mansfield’s Digest, chap. 135, sec. 6121. 7 Lhid., sec. 6139. 


{Tbid., sec. 6122. 8 Tbid., secs. 6183, 6186, 
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He shall issuo three grades of certificates, to bo styled certificates of the first, of 
the second, and of the third grades; those of the first, to be valid in the conuty for 
two years; those of the second, for one year; those of tho third, for six mouths.! 

He shall have power to appoint somo suitable person to hold teachers’ institutes 
and exaniine teachers in his county, in case of his inability to attend such institutes 
and exaiminations.® 

Teachers are required to attend the public examination, to become members and 
attend the regular session of the teachers’ institute as soon as the same shall be ¢s- 
tablished; and no teacher may bo charged for loss of time, when necessarily absent 
from school to attend sucli examination or institnte.§ 

Public schools must be closed ou days appointed for pnblic examination of tcacli- 
ers, and during the sessions of teachers’ institntes not more than five days dnring any 
one session. 

The county cxaminer must, in his annual report, give the number, names, and ad- 
dresses of all deaf-mutes, blind, and insane ia each school district, under 30 years of 
age. 

Each county examiner is required to encourage the inhabitants of his county to 
form and organize school districts, establish public schoo!s thercin, indicate sound 
mcthods of instruction, labor to create an interest in the pnblic schools, and annually, 
or or before September 20, make a tabular abstract of the reports made to him by 
the school directors in his county, as to districts, children of school age, attendance, 
and average attendance of such, male and female, white and colored; branches 
taught, teachers, school-houses, gronnds, money raised by tax, amounts expended, 
and for what, revenne from common-school fund and from other sources, how and 
for what expended, and what amounts were, at the close of the school year, nnex- 
pended and in the treasury.® 

Failnre to attend to any of these duties or to forward an abstract of directors’ re- 
ports to the State snperintendent involves a penalty of $25, with all costs, to be paid 
into the county treasury.’ 

The examiner must keep in his office a record and description of each school dis- 
trict, with the bonndaries clearly defined; also a record of any change or alteration 
of boundaries.® 

He mnst annually transmit to the county clerk of his county a written report, 
showing the number of persons between the ages of 6 and 21 years residing in each 
school district of his county.? 

The county clerk must lay said report before the county court, to be used in making 
the apportionment of the general school fnnd to the various school districts.!° 

A county which, by change of county lines, or by the formation of a new county or 
countics, fails to receive the school funds that shonld be apportioned to it, from its 
school population beirg reckoned with that of the county or counties to which suid 
funds may be apportioned, must bereimbursed for the loss thus incurred, said loss to 
be corrected in the first following apportionment of school revenue if possible, or, if 
not then made, in the second.!! 

Amounts refunded according to this provision must be deducted from tke funds 
apportioned to the counties which originally received the erroneously apportioned 
fFevenues.” 

MUNICIPAL OR TOWNSHIP SUPERVISION. 


Any incorporated city or town in this State, including the territory annexed thereto 
for school purposes, may be organized as a siugle school district in the manner and 
with the powers hereinafter specified.% 

Upon the written petition of twenty voters of such city or town, it shall be the duty 
of the mayor, within five days, to designate a day, not less than seven nor more than 
fifteen days distant, for holding an election in said city or town for the purpose of 
voting upon the adoption of this act for the government of public schools therein, 
and for the election, by baHot, at the same time, of a board of six school directors for 
said city or town.!* 

Two of these shall serve nutil the third Saturday in May next after their election, 
two for one year and two for two years thereafter, and two directors, to serve three 
years, must be elected annually to fill the vacancies thus created. Said board mnst 
fill any vacancy that may occur therein until the next annual election. 

Said board must hold a regular meeting on the last Saturday in each month, and 
may hold stated meetings at such other times as they may appoint, four members to 
constitute a quorum. !6 


1Mansfield’s Digest, chap. 135, 6Tbid., secs. 6190, 6191. 12Tbid., sec. 6181. 

secs. 6187, 6188. 7 Ibid., sec. 6196. 13 Thid., sec. 6258. 
2 Tbid., 6193. 8 Thid., sec. 6192. 14 Tbid., sec. 6259. 
$Tbid., sec. 6243. 9Tbid., sec. 6178. 15 Thid., sec. 6262. 
* Act of March 27, 1885, sec. 1. 10 Tbid., sec. 6179. 16 Tbid., sec. 6264. 
5 Mansfield’s Digest, chap. 135, 11 Thid., sec. 6180. ; 


sec. 6191. 
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Said board shall have power to purchase or lease school-house sites; to build, hire, 
or purchase school-houses; to keep them in repair, furnish them with necessary seats, 
desks, furniture, and other meaus necessary for the comfort and health of scholars 
and preservation of property; to hire teachers for all public schools of the district; 
employ a superinteudent; provide books and apparatus; establish and maintain 
primary, graded, or high schools to accommodate all the scholars of the district; de- 
termine the branches to be taught and the text-books to be used in the several schools 
of the district. ! 

It is made the duty of the board to keep in operation the schools thus organized, 
not less than three nor more than ten months in each year, the board to have power 
to make and enforce all necessary rules and regulations for the government of teach- 
ers and pupils in said schools. Said board must visit the schools in the district at 
least twice each year, observe the discipline, mode of instruction, and progress of 
pupils, and must see that the teachers keep a correct register of the attendance, the 
branches taught, and other matters required by law or by the instructions of the State 
superintendent. ? 

No draft or warrant may be drawn on the county treasurer, except in pursuance of 
an order of said board. All drafts or warrants on him must be signed by the presi- 
dent, or president pro tempore, and the secretary, and must specify the fund on which 
they are draiwn and the use for which the money is assigned. 

The title of all realestate and other property belonging, for school purposes, to any 
city or town organized into a separate school district under this act, is vested in said 
town or city, as a school district, and must be under the management and control of 
the board of school directors for said district as completely as other school property 
belonging to it.4 

School districts formed and governed under this act are to be known by the name 
of the city or town coustituting the district, with the words ‘‘School District of” 
prefixed thereto, and by such name may possess all the corporate powers usually 
possessed by bodies of like character. The style of the board of directors for any 
school district under the act is ‘‘ Board of School Directors.”® 

The board of school directors of any district organized as above said, must pay all 
debts and discharge all liabilities incurred by the several school districts existing 
under previous law and embraced in the district organized under this act.® 

School districts organized under this act are to have their full proportion of the 
general school fund of the State.” 


CALIFORNIA. 


STATE FREE-SCHOOL SYSTEM. 


The constitution makes it the duty of the Legislature to provide a system of com- 
mon schools by which a free school shall be supported in each district at least six 
months in every year, the system to include primary and grammar schools and such 
high, evening, normal, and technical schools as may be established by legislative, 
municipal, or district authority, and sets apart the entire revenue derived from the 
State school fund and State school tax exclusively for the support of primary and 
grammar schools, and forbids the appropriatiou of any public money for sectarian or 
denominational purposes, as well as the introduction of any such instruction into the 
the public schools.® : 

A school month is twenty school days, or four weeks of five schovl days each.? 

All schools, unless otherwise provided by Jaw, must be divided into primary and 
grammar grades.1° 

Every parent, guardian, or other person having coutrol of any child or children 
between the ages of Sand 14 years, must send such child or children to a public 
school for at least two-thirds of the time a pnblic school is taught in each school 
year, at least twelve weeks of which must be consecutive; unless such children re- 
ceive instruction at home or in a private school, or have already acquired a knowl- 
edge of the branches usually taught in the primary schools of the State, or are ex- 
cused on account of bodily or mental condition, or poverty, or sickness of parents or 
guardians; provided such public school be taught for at least three mouths during 
the year within 1 mile of the pupil’s residence. Auy parent or guardian failiug to 
comply with the above: is liable to a fine of not more than $20 for the first offense, 
and not less thau $20 nor more than $50 for each subsequent offense.!! 

Women over 21 years old, who are citizens of the United States and of the State, 
are eligible to all educational offices within the State, except those from which they 
are excluded by the constitution.” 


iMansfield’s Digest, chap. 135,  ®TIbid., chap. 135, sec. 6270. ®°Sch. Laws, sec. 1697. 
sec, 6265. 5 Thid., sec. 6271. 10 Thbid., see. 1663. 

2Tbid., sec. 6266. 7 Tbid.,sec. 6274. " Act of Mar, 28, 1874. 

3 Tbid., sec. 6267. 8 Const., art. 9, secs. 5, 6, and 8. 2 Tbid. Mar. 12, 1874. 


4Tbid., sec. 6269. 
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LEGAL SCIIOOL POPULATION. 


Every school, unless otherwise provided by law, must be opeu for the admission of 
all resident children between6 and 21 years of age, and the boards of trustees or city 
boards of cdneation have power to adinit adults and non-resident children whenever 
good reason exists therefor. 

Trustees may exclude children of filthy or vicious habits, or children snffering from 
contagious or infections diseases, and may also establish separate schools for children 
of Mongolian or Chinese descent. When such separate schools are established, Chi- 
nese or Mongolian children must not be admitted into any other schools.' 

The district census marshal, annually, in May, takes a censns of all children under 
17 years of age, who were residents of his district on the 15th day of May, and re- 
ports the results of his labors to the superintendent of schools (or to the board of 
education in cities) on or before the 5th of June.? 


PRESCRIBED STUDIES. 


Instruction must bo given in the following branches in the several grades in which 
each may be required: reading, writing, orthography, arithmetic, geography, gram- 
mar, history of the United States, elements of physiology, vocal music, elements of 
book-keeping, and industrial drawing; other studies may be allowed by the State 
board of education, or board of education of any county or city. Instruction must 
be given in all grades of schools and in all classes, during the entire school course, 
in manners and morals; and attention must be given to such physical exercises for the 
pupils as may be conducive to health and vigor of body. Ali schools must be taught 
in the English language; and no school must be continued in session more than 6 
hours a day, and no pupil under 8 years of age must be kept in school more than 4 
hours a day.® 

In the grammar-school course, the studies are arranged in four grades, with special 
reference to the preparation of students for entering the scientific department of the 
University of California. 

STATE SUPERVISION. 


The State board of education consists of the Governor, the superintendent of public 
instruction, and the principals of the State normal schools; the superintendent being 
secretary, and the Governor, president of the board. 

The board meets at least twice a year; adopts rulesand regulations; recommends: 
(1) rules for the examination of teachers; (2) course of study in the public schools; 
(3) list of books for district-school libraries; grants educational diplomas, valid for 
six years, and life diplomas; keeps record of its proceedings; and designates some 
educational monthly journal as the official organ of the department of public instruc- 
tion. 

The State educational diplomas are granted only to such persons as have held city 
or county certificate at least one year, and have taught successfully for at least 5 
years; life diplomas are granted on the same conditions except that the applicant 
must have taught successfully for at least 10 years. 

eet State superintendent of public instruction is elected quadrennially by the 
people. 

He apportions school money; draws orders on the comptroller in favor of county 
treasurers for school moneys apportioned to the counties; prepares and furnishes all 
necessary blanks to school officers; has the school laws printed and distributed ; visits 
orphan asylums to which State appropriations are made, and examines into the course 
of instruction therein ; ‘visits schools and inquires into their condition; has bound all 
valuble school reports, journals, and documents in his office; reports to the State 
comptroller, on or before the 10th of August, in each year the total numberof children 
in the State between the ages of 15 and 17 years, asshown by the latest reports of the 
school superintendents on file in his cffice; may call, biennially, a convention of 
county superintendents; and reports to the Governor on or before the 15th day of 
December, preceding each session of the Legislature, a statement of the condition of 
the public schools, the State Normal School, and other educational institutions sup- 
ported by the State.’ 

STATE TAX. 


An annual poll-tax, not less than $2,on every male inhabitant of the State over 
21 and under 60 years of age, except paupers, idiots, insane persons, and Indians not 
taxed, is levied and collected, and paid into the State school fand.® 


STATE SCHOOL FUND. 


The proceeds of all lands that have been or may be granted by the United States 
to the State for the support of common schools, which may be or may have been sold 


'Sch. Laws, sec. 1662. 4Tbid., sec. 1663. 7 Tbid., sec. 1532 et seq. 
*lbid., sec. 1634. 5Tbid., sec. 151S ef seq. 8 Const. of 1879, art. 13, sec. 12. 
* Ibid., secs. 1664-8, and 1673. § Const., art. 9, sec. 2. 
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or disposed of, and the 500,000 acres of land granted to the new States under act of 
Congress, 1841, and all estates of deceased persons who may have died without leav- 
ing a will or heir, and also such per cent. as may be granted or may have been 
granted by Congress on the sale of lands in the State shall be and remain a perpetual 
fund, the interest of which, together with all the rents of the unsold lands, and such 
other means as the Legislature may provide shall be inviolably appropriated to the 
support of common schools throughout the State.! P ; 

The State superintendent apportions the school money among the different counties 
according to the number of resident children therein between the ages of 5 and 17 years, 
exclusive of Mongolian children and Indian children not under the guardianship of 
white persons; but the county superintendent apportions the State and county-school 
money of his county in the folowing manner: He ascertains the number of teachers 
each district is entitled to, by calculating one teacher for every 70 school-census 
children between 5 and 17 years of age, or fraction thereof, not less than 20 school- 
ceusus children; and the sum of five hundred dollars is apportioned tv each district 
for every teacher assigned it; and to districts having 10, and less than 20 school- 
census children, four hundred dollars is appropriated. All school moneys remain- 
ing on hand after the above apportionments, are apportioned among the several 
districts in proportion to the average daily attendance in each district during the 
preceding year. No school district is entitled to any apportionment of State or 
county-school money which has not maintained a public school for at least six 
months during the next preceding year.? 


EDUCATION OF TEACHERS. 


The State Normal School at San José has for its object the education of teachers 
for the public schools. (A branch normal school was established at Los Angeles in 
1882, by act of Legislature.) The Governor, State superintendent and 5 trustees ap- 
pointed by the Governor for 10-year terms constitute the board of trustees of the 
State Normal School, and have general management and supervision of the same, 
and may, upon the recommendation of the faculty, issue diplomas of graduation to those 
completing the full course of study and training prescribed. To the persons receiving 
this diploma, the State board of examination grauts a first-grade certificate. To those 
who complete the post-graduate course, the trustees ay grant a professional diploma; 
to these persons the State board of examination grants an educational diploma; an 
elementary diploma may be ganted by the trustees to persons completing part of the 
prescribed course, and to these the State board of examination grants a second-grade 
State certificate.3 Whenever the number of school districts in any county is 20 or more, 
the school superintendent must hold at least one teachers’ institute in each year; and 
every teacher employed in a public school in the county must attend such institute 
and participate in its proceedings. In counties of less than 20 schoo! districts the 
county superintendent may, at his discretion, hold an institute. Each session of the 
institute must continue not less than 3 nor more than 5 days. 


EDUCATION IN HIGHER AND PROFESSIONAL STUDIES. 


The University of California shall constitute a public trust, and its organization 
and government shall be perpetually continued in the form and character prescribed 
by the organic act creating the same, subject only to such legislative control as may 
be necessary to insure compliance with the terms of its endowments and the proper 
investment and security of its funds; but all moneys derived from the sale of public 
lands donated to the State by act of Congress approved July 2, 1862, and the several 
acts amendatory thereof, shall be invested as provided by said acts of Congress, and 
the interest of said moneys shall be inviolably appropriated to the endowment, sup- 
port, and maintenance of at least one college of agriculture where the leading objects 
shall be (without excluding other scientific and classical studies, and including mili- 
tary tactics) to teach such branches of learning as are related to scientific and prac- 
tical agriculture and mechanic arts, in accordance with the requirements and condi- 
tions of said acts of Congress.® 


COUNTY SUPERVISION. 


A superintendent of schools for each county is elected by the people every four 
years; but the Legislature may authorize two or more counties to unite and elect 
one superintendent for the counties so uniting.® 

He has charge of the schools of his county; makes quarterly apportionments of 
school money; on the order of the board of trustees or board of education draws his 
requisition upon the county auditor for all necessary expenses against the school 
fund of any city, town, or district ; keeps open to the inspection of the public a reg- 
ister of requisitions; visits and examines the schools of his county; presides over 


1Const. of 1879, sec. 4. 3Tbid., secs. 354, 1487 et seq. 5 Const., 1879, art. 9, sec. 9. 
2Sch. Laws, secs. 1858, 1859. 4Thid., sec. 1560 et seg. STbid., art. 9, seo 3. 
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county teachers’ institutes and employs competent lecturers for the samo; pon the 
order of the county board of examiners, issues temporary certifigates; distributes 
laws, circulars, and blanks for the use of the schoo] officers ; keeps in his office the 
reports of the State superintendent; keeps record of his official acts; approves or 
rejects plans for school-honses (except in incorporated cities and towns); appoints 
trustees to fill vacancies; preserves all reports of teachers and school officers ; in July, 
annually, grades cach school (unless otherwise provided by law), and keeps record of 
such grading; may appoint a deputy; must report to the State superintendent, and 
to the county board of supervisors, the number of resident children in the connty 
between the ages of 5 and 17 years, according to the latest returns of the census 
marshals; may require trustees to repair school bnildings; may open schools and 
appoint teachers for same, if the trustees fail to do so; and makes reports when di- 
rected by the State superintendent, showing such matters relating to the public 
schools in his county as may be reqnired of him; failing to make such reports, he 
forfeits 8100 of his salary. No school superintendent, receiving an annual salary of 
$1,500 or more, is allowed to teach in the public schools, but he may teach if his salary 
is less than $1,500 ver annum.! 
TEXT-BOOKS. 


The State board of education is authorized and empowered to compile, or have 
compiled for nse in the common. schools, a series of school text-books of the following 
description: Three readers, one speller, one arithmetic, one grammar, one history of 
the United States, and one geography. The board must secure copyright to all the 
books so compiled. Such books are to be printed by the State printer. Whenever 
one or more of the State series of text-books shall have been compiled and adopted, 
the State board of education shall issue an order requiring the uniform use of said 
book or booksin the common schools of the State, but such order shall not take effect 
until at least one year from time ot completion of the electrotype plates of said book 
or books. These books are to be furnished to the common-school children at cost.” 


LOCAL SUPERVISION. 


Fach county, city, or incorporated town, unless subdivided by the legislative au- 
thority thereof, forms a school district. Districts lying partly in one county and 
partly in another may be formed by the county superintendents of such counties. 

The number of school trustees for any school district, except when city boards are 
otherwise authorized by law, is three, elected, one annually, for three-year terms. 

Boards of edrcation are elected in cities under the provisions of the laws governing 
such cities. The powers and duties of trustees of school districts and of boards ot 
education in cities are as follows: To prescribe and enforce rules for their own gov- 
ernment, and the governnient of schools; manage school property ; purchase school 
furniture, material, and apparatus; rent, furnish, repair, and insure school property ; 
build school-houses or purchase or sell school lots when so directed by a vote of their 
district ; hire teachers, janitors, and employés of schools, fix and order paid their 
compensation, unless the same be otherwise prescribed by law; suspend or expel 
pupils; exclude from schools children under 6 years of age; enforce the course of 
of study and the use of prescribed and authorized text-books; appoint district libra- 
rians; exclude from schools and school libraries all books of sectarian, partisan, 
or denominational character; furnish books to indigent children; keep a register of 
all children applying for and entitled to admission in the schools; arrange with 
trustees of any other school district fer the attendance of children iu the schools of 
said district, if advisable; appoint a school-census marshal; visit schools; call meet- 
ings of electors; make report whenever required directly to the superintendent of 
public instruction of the text-books used in their schools; and to report annually, on 
or before July 1, to the conuty superintendent, in the manner and form and on the 
blanks prescribed by the State superintendent. 


DISTRICT LIBRARIES. 


Except in cities not divided into school districts, 10 per cent. of the State schoo! 
fand annually apportioned to the district is set apart as a library fund, to be ex- 
pended for school apparatus and books fora school library; unless the 19 per cent. 
exceeds $30, in which event $59 shall be annually appropriated. 

Tn cities not divided into school districts, the library fund consists of $50 for every 
one thousand children between the ages of 5 and 17 years, and is annually taken from 
the State school fund apportioned to the city. 

Libraries must be kept when practicable in the school-houses; and are free to all 
prpils of suitable age belonging to the schools; and any resident of the district may 
pecome ee to their privileges by payment of such fee as may be prescribed by 
tae trustees. 


a 


1Sch. Laws, see. 1543 et seq. 5Sch. Laws, sec. 1611 e¢ seq. 
2? Act app’d Feb’y 26, 1885. {Ibid., sec. 1713 e@ seq. 
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TEACHERS. 


Before assuming charge of a public school the teacher must file his certificate with 
the county superintendent, As before specified, teachers are employed and paid by 
the boards of trustees of school districts or by city boards of education.’ 

In each county having less than 100,000 inhabitants there is a county board of 
education, consisting of the county superintendent and four other members (two of 
whom must be experienced teachers) appointed for two-year terms by the board of 
supervisors. 

The county board of education must meet and hold examinations for granting teach. 
ers’ certificates semi-annually. ‘These certificates are of two grades: County certifi- 
cates, first grade, valid for 4 years, authorizing the holder to teach a grammar school; 
county certificates, second grade, authorizing the holder to teach a primary school. 
The board has power to revoke or renew certificates, and to adopt a list of books for 
district-school libraries.? . 

In every city, or city and county, having a board of education, there may be a city 
board of examination, consisting of the city superintendent of schools, and four other 
members (at least two of whom must be experienced teachers) elected by the city 
board of education, and holding office for 2 years. Each city board of education has 
power to examine applicants, and to grant city certificates of three grades; high 
school, valid for 6 years, in primary, grammar or high schools in the city; city cer- 
tificates, first grade, valid for 4 years in any primary or grammar school of the city; 
city certificates, second grade, valid for 2 years in primary schools of the city. The 
board may also grant special city certificates, valid for 4 years, upon such special 
studies as are authorized by the city board of education, and may renew or revoke 
all certificates issued thereby.? 

Certificates may be granted without examination by the county and city boards of 
examination to holders of life diplomas, State educational and normal-school diplo- 
mas, State University diplomas (when recommended by the faculty), and State normal- 
school diplomas of other States; and city boards may grant, without examination, 
certificates to holders of city certificates granted in other cities of California, and of 
life diplomas of other States.* 

No person under 18 years of age is eligible to teach in any public school in the 
State, or to receive a certificate to teach.® 


LOCAL TAXES. 


The board of supervisors of each county having less than 100,000 inhabitants must 
annually levy a county-school tax, not to exceed 50 cents on each $100 of taxable 
property of the county. Any district may vote to raise a tax to furnish additional 
school facilities for the district, to maintain any school in said district, or for build- 
ing one or more school-houses, or for any two or all of these purposes; the maximum 
rate of district tax for building purposes in any one year must not exceed 70 cents on 
each $100, and the maximum rate levied for other school purposes must not exceed 
30 cents on each $100 in any one year. 


COLORADO. 


STATE FREE-SCHOOL SYSTEM.. 


The General Assembly shall provide for the establishment and maintenance of a 
thorough and uniform system of free public schools throughout the State, wherein 
all residents of the State between the ages of 6 and 21 years may be educated gratu- 
itously. 

One or more public schools shall be maintained in each school district within the 
State at least three months in each year. Any school district failing to have such 
school shall not be entitled to receive any portion of the school fund for that 
year, 

No distinction or classification of pupils shall be made on account of race or 
color.® 

The school month consists of four weeks of five days each.° 

The public schools must be taught in the English language. 


LEGAL SCHOOL POPULATION. 


Between the 20th day of June and the 10th day of July, in each year, the secretary 
of the district board of directors, or some other person authorized by him, must take 
a census of ali resident persons between the ages of 6 and 21 years (over 6 and under 
9} 


ow 


1Sch. Laws, sec. 1696. 5Tbid., sec. 1704. STbid.. sec. 8. 
2Tbid., sec. 1768 et seq. 6Thid., secs. 1818, 1830 et seq. 9Sch. Law, sec. 78. 
%Ibid., sec. 1787 et seq. 7Const., art. 9, sec. 2. 10Tbid., sec. 77. 
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He must also ascertain the number of resident blind and deaf-muto persons between 
the ages of 4 and 22 years, with the name and post-oftice address of each. 
These census lists are forwarded to the county superintendent before the close of 
the current school year. ! 
PRESCRIBED STUDIES. 


School boards shall provide to have the following branches tanght (and others, if 
they think expedient): Orthography, reading, writing, arithmetic, nglish graim- 
mar, geography, the history of the United States (including the Constitution of the 
United States), physiology, laws of health, the clements of tho natural sciences, 
theory and practice of teaching, and the school law of the State.? 


STATE SUVPERVISION. 


The superintendent of public instruction, the secretary of State, and the attorney- 
general constitute the State board of education, of which the superintendent of 
public instruction is the president.’ 

The board has power to make rules and regulations for the government of the 
public schools, and is authorized to grant State diplomas to teachers and revoke the 
same. 

Such diplomas are valid anywhere in the State, and supersede the necessity of any 
and all other examinations by county, city, or local examiners. They are granted 
only upon public examination to teachers of good moral character, who are found to 
possess the requisite scholarship and culture, and whose professional ability has 
been established by at least two years successful teaching in the State. 

The State superintendent is elected biennially by the people, and has general 
supervision of the public schools of the State. He tiles all official papers, prepares 
lists of questions for the use of county superintendents at the quarterly examination 
of teachers, furnishes blanks and registers to school officers, has the school law 
printed, and distributes the same, visits counties and makes addresses, apportions 
school money semi-annually, makes a biennial report to the Governor, and may ap- 
point an assistant State librarian. 


STATE SCHOOL FUND. 


The public-school fund consists of the proceeds of such lands as have heretofore 
been, or may hereafter be, granted tothe State by the General Government for educa- 
tional purposes ; all estates that may escheat to the State; aiso all other grants, gifts, 
or devises that may be made to the State for educational purposes. The public-school 
fund shall forever remain inviolate and intact; the interest thereon only shall be ex- 
pended-in the maintenance of the schools of the State.® ; 

All public-school moneys are apportioned according to the number of resident 
children, between the ages of 6 and 21 years.* 

No appropriation from any public fund or money shali ever be made in aid of any 
church or sectarian society, or to help support any institution of learning controlled 
by any church or sectarian denomination.$ 

Upon receipt of the certificate of apportionment by the State superintendent, the 
State auditor draws his warrant on the State treasurer in favor of the county treas- 
urer of each county for the amount due said county.® 

The county treasurer coliects all money belonging to his county and disburses the 
same, upon warrants drawn by the county superintendent, or by the proper district 
authorities, as may be provided by law. 


EDUCATION OF TEACHERS. 


Whenever reasonable assurance is given by the county superintendent of any county 
in the State to the State superintendent, that no less than twenty-five teachers in said 
county desire to assemble for the purpose of holding a teachers’ institute to remain 
in session not less than two weeks of five days each, he shall appoint the time and 
place of said meeting, and is authorized to appropriate annnualty not less than $100 
to defray the necessary expenses of thie institute. 


EDUCATION OF DEFECTIVE, DEPENDENT, AND DELINQUENT CHILDREN. 


It is the duty of the president of the State University, the president of the State 
School of Mines, the president of the State Agricultural College, and the principal of 
the Mute and Blind Institute, to make a biennial report to the State superintendent, 
pene me number of professors and pupils, and the general condition of said insti- 

ULIOLS. * 
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l Sch. Law, secs. 53 and 54. ® Const., art. 9. secs. 5and3. Sch. Law, sec. 80. 

2Ibid., sec. 77.. * Sch. Law, secs. i] and 19. 2 Act reiating to officers of State 
3 Ibid., see. 1. 8 Const., art. 9, sec. 7. Educational and Reformatory 
4Ibid., sees. 2 and 3. 9 Ibid., sec. 11. Tustitutions. 
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EDUCATION IN HIGHER AND PROFESSIONAL STUDIES. 


A board of regents, six in number, elected, one-third every two years, for the six- 
year terms, have the general supervision of the University of Colorado, and the ex- 
clusive control and direction of all funds of and appropriations for the University.! 

Whenever the school boards of two or more contiguous districts shall deem advi- 
sable, they may establish a union high school, and elect from the members of said 
boards a committee of three, to be known as the high school committee, who hold 
their office as long as they are members of their respective boards. 

Said committee exercisc all the powers and perform all the duties. with refer- 
ence tothe high school that are required of school boards throughout the State. 

Such high school may be maintained forty weeks each year, and shall be free to 
all children, living in the districts that contribute to support the school, who are 
qualified for admission, according to the requirements prescribed by the committee. 


COUNTY SUPERVISION. 


In each céunty is elected biennially a county superintendent of public schools, who 
is ex-officio commissioner of lands within his county. : 

Be holds quarterly examinations of teachers and grants certificates to such as are 
of good moral character, and are found competent to teach the studies prescribed for 
the public schools of the State, which certificates he may revoke fur immorality, in- 
competency, or for other just cause. 

Certificates grauted by the county superintendent are of three grades, the highest 
of which (first grade) is valid for 2 years and may be renewed by his indorsement; 
the second grade is valid for 1 year, the third (lowest) is valid for 6 months, and 
may be granted to applicants failing to pass examinations in the natural sciences. 

He may appoint a deputy; must exercise careful supervision over the schools of 
his county and visit each school at least once each quarter that it is in session, enforco 
the school law, examine the accounts of the district officers, record his official acts, an- 
nually report the financial condition of his office to the board of county commissioners, 
apportion the school money quarterly, fill vacancies in district boards, ascertain the 
boundaries in each school district in the county, and make an annual report in Oc- 
tober to the State superintendent. 

County superintendents failing to make reports to the State superintendent and 
to county commissioners forfeit $10 of their salary. 


TEXT-BOOKS. 


The district-school boards determine the kind of text-books to be used in their 
schools, but only one kind of text-book of the same grade or branch of study can be 
used in the same department of a school, and, after the adoption of any book, itshall 
not be changed in less than 4 years, unless for special reasons.°® 

Neither the General Assembly nor the State board of education shall have power 
to prescribe the text-books to be used in the public schools.® 


LOCAL SUPERVISION. 


The General Assembly shall, by law, provide for organization of school districts of 
convenient size, in each of which shall be established a board of education to con- 
sist of three or more directors, to be elected by the qualified electors of the district, 
and to have control of instruction in the public schools of the district.’ 

Joint school districts may be formed from territory belonging to two or more con- 
tiguous counties.$ 

Women may vote at school-districi electious, and may hold any school-district 
oftice.® 

Districts containing a school popuiation of more than 1,000, elect six directors, one- 
third annually for three-year terms, , 

These directors clect a president, who may or may not bo a member of the board, 
a secretary, Who may or may not be a member of the board, aud a treasurer, who 
must not be a member of the board; each shail bold office for one year. 

Districts having a school population of less than 1,060, elect threo directors (a presi- 
dent, a secretary, and a treasurer), onc-third nunually for three-year terms. 

Every school board, unless otherwise especially provided by law, is empowered and 
authorized to employ or discharge teachers, mechanics, or laborers, and to fix, allow, 
aud order paid their compensation; to determine the rate of tuition for non-resident 
pupils: enforce rules and regulations of the State superintendent; fix the course of 
study ; provide school furniture; rent, repair, and insure school-house ; build or re- 
move school-houses, and to purchase school lots when so directed by vote of the dis- 
trict; hold in trust all real or personal property of the district ; suspend or expel 


1 Const., art. 9, secs. 12 and 14. 4Sch. Law, sec. 13 et seq. 7Ibid., sec. 15. 
2Sch. Law, sec. 33 ef seq. STbid., sec. 50. ®Sch. Law, sec. ail 
3Const., art. 9, sec. 6, © Const., art. 9, sec. 16. 9Tbid., seo. 44 
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pupils, and exclnde from school all children nnder 6 years of ago; determine thie 
number of teachers that shall be employed, and the length of school aud school 
lionrs; provide books for indigent children; reqnire pnpils to be furnished with 
proper books; exclude from school and school libraries books of sectarian naturo; 
reqnire teachers to conform to the law; report annnally to the county snperintend- 
ent, and to the State snperintendent whenever instructed by him to do so! 

School directors may allow children of one district to attend school in another dis- 
trict, and the money to which sneh children are entitled in their own district must 
be applied to the support of the school where they attend.? 

Schoo] boards of districts of 300 or more inhabitants may establish separate high 
schools, if anthorized by a vote of the district. 

The secretary of the board mnst keep an accurate account of the expenses incurred 
by the district, and must present a statement of the same to the board whenever 
called upon. He must also, on or before the tenth day of September‘of each year, 
make out and file with the connty superintendent a report of the affairs of his dis- 
trict. Said report must be made upon blanks prepared by the State superintendent, 
and contain such information as he may require.® 


TEACHERS. 


No district board shall employ any person to teach in any of the public schools of 
the State, unless that person has a license to teach,, issued from the proper district, 
county, or State authorities, and in full force at the date of employment. 

Any teacher who commences teaching without snch license, forfeits all claim for 
compensation ont of the school fund for the term of teaching without such license. 

Teachers aie selected and paid by the district boards of directors.* 


LOCAL TAXES. 


The county commissioners shall, at the time of levying the tax for county purposes, 
canse to be levied for the support of the schools within the county, a tax of not less 
than 2 nor more than 5 mills on the dollar of the assessed value of all taxable prop- 
erty, real and personal, within the county. 

This tax shall be collected by the connty treasarer, at the same time and in the same 
manner as the State and county taxes are collected, except that it shali be receivable 
only in cash. 

The county commissioners shall also cause to be levied in each district such special 
school taxes as may bedeemed necessary by the school board of the district, who shall 
specify the number of mills on the dollarto belevied. But the board of a district of less 
than 350 school inhabitants must not certify to a higher rate than 2 mills on the dol- 
lar, nnless so instrncted by the vote of the district. 

The board of a district of more than 350 school inhabitants may levy a library tax 
not to exceed one-tenth of 1 mill on the dollar.’ 

The electors of districts of less than 350 school inhabitants may order such tax on 
the taxable property of the district as they may deem sufficient for any of the follow- 
ing purposes: To pay teachers; to purchase or lease school-house sites; to build, rent, 
or to purchase school-houses, and iurnish the same; to procure libraries for the schools, 
and to defray all other contingent expenses of the district.§ 

A special district building fand may be raised, levied, assessed, and collected in the 
same manuer as provided for the special school fund. 


CONNECTICUT. 


STATE FREE-SCILOO! SYSTEM. 


The State constitution of 1818 confirms the charter of Yale College, and sets anart 
the interest only of that school fund forthe sepport of common schools. !% 

Public schools are open to all children over 4 years of age in the respective districts, 
aud no person shall be denied admittance to and instruction in said schools on account 
of race or color, but children under 5 years may be excluded if school interests will be 
promoted thereby. Any town or school district may establish and maintain a kin- 
pecerten school, which eny resident child between the ages of 3 and 7 years may at- 
tend. 

Every town may establish and maintain, in addition to the public day schools, pub- 
lic evening schools, for the instruction of persons over 14 years of age.” 

All children 5 to 14 years old, unless excused on account of mental or physica! disa- 
bility or unless otherwise instructed in the studies prescribed, are required to attend 
school at least 12 weeks of each year, 6 weeks of which must be consecutive, excep- 
tion, however, is made of such as are employed to labor, if they have attended school 


Sch. Law, sec. 41 et seg. 5 Code, sec. 2816. STbid., sec. 69. 
?Tbid., sec. 50. 6 Sch. Law, sec. 63. 10 Const., art. 8, secs. 1 and 2. 
3Tbid., sec. 55. 7 Tbid., see. 66. USch. Laws, 1886, sees. 1, 3, and 4. 


“Tbid., sec. 59. 8Tbid., sec. 62. _ 2 Ibid., chap. 10, see. 1, 
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during 12 weeks of the preceding school year; and no child under 14 may be thus 
employed, unless he has attended for at least 12 weeks during the preceding year, 
some public or private day school in which instruction has been regularly and 
thoroughly. given in the branches required to be taught in the public schools;! and 
no child under 13 years of age shali be employed in any mechanical, mercantile, or 
manufacturing establishment.? 

The penalty for violation of the above is $5 per week, but such penalties cannot ex- 
ceed $60 in any one year.! 

Each city and town may make regulations concerning habitual truants from school, © 
or any children between the ages of 7 and 16 years wandering about the streets or 
public places, having no lawful occupation or business, nor attending school, and 
growing up in ignorance.® 

LEGAL SCHOOL POPULATION. 


The committee of each school district or its clerk must annually, in Janwary, ascer- 
tain the name and age of every resident person over 4 and under 16 years of age,. and 
return the same to the school visitors of the town to which the district belongs, who 
correct the same and forward a corrected list to the comptroller, on or before the 5th 
of February, annually. 


MINIMUM LENGTH OF SCHOOL YEAR. 


School districts having a schgol population of 100 or more must maintain public 
schools for at least 36 weeks in each year; districts having a school population of 
more than 24 and less than 100 must maintain public schcols at least 30 weeks in any 
one year; other districts at least 24 weeks in each year, unless the average attend- 
ance during the preceding year was iess than 8.8 

Schools may be continued longer than the time required by law, by voluntary con- 
tribution or by tuition charges.® 


PRESCRIBED STUDIES. 


In the public schools there shall be taught, reading, writing, spelling, arithmetic, 
English grammar, geography, physiology and hygiene (relating specially to the effects 
of alcoholic liquors, stimulants, and narcotics on the human system), and such other 
studies, including training in manual arts, as may be prescribed by the board of 
school visitors.7 

STATE SUPERVISION. 


A State board of education, composed of the Governor, licutenant-governor, and four 
persons appointed for four-year terms by the General Assembly, one in each year, and 
selected one from each Congressional district has control of the educational interests 
of the State. A secretary, appointed by the board, performs such duties in the super- 
vision of educational interests as that body may direct. The board may appoint a 
clerk to assist the secretary, and is authorized to appoint also an agent to secure ob- 
servance of the laws relating to the instruction of children. 

The board may direct what books shall be used in all its schools, not to be changed 
oftener than once in five years; prescribes the forms of school registers, blanks, and 
returns ; ascertains and keeps informed of the condition of the public schools of the 
State; holds educational meetings for the purpose of improvingthe methods and pro- 
moting the efficiency of teaching ; makes an annual report to the General Assembly in 
January of each year. 

The board may, upon public examination, grant certificates of qualifications to 
teach in any publicschool of the State, and may revoke the same; shall prescribe the 
text-books to be used in teaching physiology and hygiene, and may prepare (or cause 
to be prepared) a text-book and charts for such teaching, which must be copyrighted 
by the secretary; is the school committee of the district formed of the “ Counec- 
ticut Industrial School for Girls’; determines the number of pupils of the normal 
school at New Britain; must keep account of money drawn and paid out for school 
libraries and philosophical apparatus, and must, semi-annually, file with the comp- 
troller a detailed account of all State moneys received and expended during the pre- 
ceding half year. 

STATE TAX AND STATE SCHOOL FUND. 


The constitution declares that the school fund shall be a perpetual fund, the inter- 
est of which shall be devoted exclusively to the support of public schools. 

The State school-tax must equal $1.50 for every person between 4 and 16 years of age. 

This, torether with the income of the permanent school fund, is annually divided 
and distributed by the comptroller among the several towns in proportion to the 
number of persons in each between the ages of + and 16 years. 


1Sch. Laws, ed’n of 1886, chap. 2, ‘Tbid., chap. 13, sec. 1 et seq. 7Ibid., chap. 3, secs. 1, 3. 
sec. 1 et seg. 5Tbid., chap. 3, sec. 1 et seq. SIbid., chap. i, sec. 1 e 

2Tbid., chap. 17, sec. 1. ®Tbid., chap. 13, sec. 25. seq. 

3Tbid., chap. 2, sec. 12. 
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Tho comptroller transmits the amount distributed to cach town to its (reasurer on 
the application of its school visitors or of its school conmuttee, if such town consti- 
tutes but one school district ;! but no town shall reccive any such eat from the 
treasury for any district therein, unless the school in such district during the preced- 
ing year has been kept open the nnmber of weeks required by law.? 

The money received from the United States in pursuance of act of Congress ap- 
proved June 23, lesb, shall be and remain deposited with the towns which bhaye re. 
ceived or shall agree to receive it, to be kopt as a deposit in trust for the State, and 
must be accounted for when called for; and until called for, the entire income thercof 
must annually be appropriated for the support of the public schools in the towns.* 


EDUCATION OF TEACHERS. 


An annual appropriation is made for the maintcnance of the normal school at New 
Britain, which “ sball be and remain a seminary for training teachers in the art of 
instructing and governing in the public schools of the State.”* 

A sum not toexceed $3,000 is annually appropriated for the maintenance of mectings 
of tcachers and school oflicers held at various convenient places in the State, for the 
purpose of giving instruction in the best modes of administering, governing, and teach- 
ing public schools.§ 


EDUCATION OF DEFECTIVE, DEPENDENT, AND DELINQUENT CHILDREN. 


The judges of the criminal and police courts of the State, and justices of the peace 
have power to commit to the Reform School: Ist. Any boy under 16 years of age, 
who may be liable to punishment by imprisonment. 2d. Any boy under 16 years 
of age (with the consent of his parent or guardian) charged with any crime or mis- 
demeanor, the punishment of which, on conviction, would be confinement in jail or 
prison. 3d. Any boy under 16 yearsof age, destitute of home and means of obtain- 
ing an honest living, or who is in danger of being brought up to lead anidle and 
vicious life. 4th. Any boy under 16 years of age who is incorrigible, leads a vagrant 
life, and resorts to immoral places or practices—refuses to labor or to attend school. 

Boys committed to the Reform School must remain there until 21 years old, unless 
sooner discharged by the board of trustees. 

Girls between the ages of 8 and 16 years, who lead an idle, vicious, or vagrant 
life, may be committed to the Connecticut Industrial School for Girls, to be kept 
there until 21 years old, unless. sooner lawfully discharged. But the above does not 
deprive any girl of 12 years of age and upward of the privilege of choosing her own 
guardian, with the approval of the court of probate. 

For the care and protection of neglected children between the ages of 2 and 16 
years, one or more temporary Iiomes are prepared in each county. 

No pauper or convict is permitted to live or labor in these homes, nor are children 
demented, idiotic, or suffering from incurable or contagious diseases admitted therein. 

Indigent imbecile children may be sent to the school for imbeciles at Lakeville. 

Provision is made by special acts for the education of indigent deaf-mutes in the 
American Asylum at Hartford, and in the Whipple Home School for the education of 
deaf-mutes, in Groton. Provision is also made by special acts for the education of 
indigent blind children in the Perkins Institution and Massachusetts Asylum for the 
Blind, at Boston, Mass.§ 


EDUCATION IN HIGHER AND PROFESSIONAL STUDIES. 


The interest on the Agricultural College fund is semi-annually paid to the ‘ presi- 
dent and fellows of Yale College,” to be applied exclusively to the maintenance of 
that department of said college, known as the Sheffield Scientific School, in which 
gratuitous instruction is furnished to persons nominated to be pupils of said school 
in the manner prescribed by the General Assembly.7 

In addition to the common public schools, every town may establish and maintain 
schools of a higher grade, and may choose by ballot a committee of not more than 
five residents of the town, who shall have such power and duties in relation to such 
schools as are by Jaw imposed upon the district committees in relation to district 
schools.® 

TEXT-BOOKS. 


Text-books are prescribed by the school visitors, subject to the control of the State 
board of education.? 

Books are furnished by the districts free of charge to indigent children.” 

Any town may direct its school visitors or board of education or town committee 
to purchase, at the expense of said town, the text-books and other school supplies 


1Sch. Laws, chap. 13, sec. 7. 6Tbid., chap. 1, sec. 2. 8Tbid., chap. 9, secs. land 2. 
2 Tbid., chap. 12, see. 9. ®Tbid., chap. 18, sec. 1 ef seq. 8 Tbid., chap 5, sec. 1. 
$Ibid., chap. 16, sec. 1 e¢ seq. 7Ibid., chap. 24, sec. 1 et seq. 0Tbid., chap. 8, sec. 1, 


€Tbid., chap. 1, sec. 10. 
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used in its public schools, and such text-books and other school supplies shall be 
loaned to the pupils of said public schools free of charge (subject to such rules and 
reculations as the school visitors or the board of education or town committee may 
prescribe).! 

LOCAL SUPERVISION. 


Every town has a board of school visitors, compesed of three, six, or nine mem)ers, 
chosen by ballot, one-third annnally for three-year terms, provided that when there 
are only three members they shall be elected triennially. 

They prescribe rules for the management, studies, classification, and discipline of 
the public schools ; examine teachers and grant and revoke certificates; may, if the 
town so direct, employ teachers for all its public schools, after consulting with the 
several district committees; make rules for arrangement and use of libraries and ap- 
prove the books selected therefor; fill vacancies in district offices; may require pupils 
to be vaccinated ; fix sites and approve plans for school-houses, and superintend any 
high or graded school; appoint one or more of their number acting as school visitor or 
visitors, to visit schools at least twice during each term ; (boards of education, town 
committees, and boards of school visitors may, however, appoint a person not one of 
their own number to be acting school visitor or superintendent of schools.) 

The secretary of the board of school visitors must Keep a record of all its proceed- 
ings and of those of the acting school visitors, and submit to the town an anuual re- 
port, with the report of the acting school visitors; must, on or before the 15th day 
October, send two copies of said reports to the secretary of the State board of educa- 
tion, and furnish such additional returns and statistics as may be called for.? 

‘‘School societies” organized under the act of 1855, which are not co-extensive 
with the towns in which they are situated, are made school districts in said towns, 
with all the powers and duties of school districts, except that they shall annually 
choose instead of a district committee, a board of education, consisting of six or nine 
persons, chosen by bailct, one-third annually for three-year terms. This board has 
all the powers and is subject to all the dnties of district committees, and makes an 

annual report to the State board of education and sends returns and certificates di- 
rectly to the compiroller.® 

Each school district chooses by ballot, at the annual meeting, a committee of not more 
than three persons; aclerk and atreasurerandacollector. This committee holds office 
for one year, except in districts with not less than 200 children, between 4 2nd 16 years 
of age, where the members are elected one-third annually for three-yearterms. The 
comniittee or some of its members must Visit schools twice during the term; may 
supply books to indigent children free of charge; may suspend or expel pupils; 
provide school-rooms and furnish fuel for same, and give such ivformation and as- 
sistance to the school visitors of the town as they may require.4 

Each town has the power to form, unite. alter, and dissolve school districts, and 
parts or school districts within its limits, and two or more towns may form school 
districts of adjoining portions of their territory, such districts not to contain less than 
forty persons between 4 and i6 years of age.® 

Any town may abolish all the school districts and parts of school districts within its 
limits, and assume and maintain control of the public schools therein, subject to 
such requirements and restrictions as are or may be imposed by the General As- 
sembly.® 

SCIIOOL-HOUSES AND OTHER SCHOOL PROPERTY. 


No district is entitled to receive any money from the State or the town unless it has 
a school-house and out-buildings, satisfactory to the board of school visitors. No 
new school-house shall be built execpt according to a plan approved by the board of 
school visitors and by the building committee of the district.” 

To such school districts and towns maintaining high schools, as raise funds for the 
purpose of establishing school libraries and procuring philosophical apparatus, a 
State appropriaticnu is made to aid such purpose, and an annual appropriation is made 
tor maintaining or replenishing such libraries or apparatus, provided the district or 
town raise a like sum. 

TEACHERS. 


The district-school committees, unless otherwise directed by the district, or unless 
the town has directed the school visitors to employ teachers for the schools, and the 
wages of such teachers as are legally employed by the district committees are paid 
by the district; but no teacher shall be employed in any public school or receive any 
pay uniess he hasa certificate of approbation, signed by a majority of the school 
Visitors, or by all of the committee appointed by them.® 


1Sch. Laws, chap. 3, sec. 10. 5Thid., chap. 6, sec. 1. * 
2Tbil., chaps. 3 and 5, secs. 1, 6,7 e¢ seg. §Tbid., chap. 7. sec. 1. 
3Tbid., chap 4, sees. 4 and 7. *Tbid., chap. 6, secs. 36, 37. 


4[bid., chap. 6, secs. 24, 26. ST bid.. chap. & sec. 1; chan. 12, sec. 1, 
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No teacher whio fails to keep the school registry provided by the State is entitled 
to receive avy pay.! 
LOCAL TAXES. 


Towns and school districts may vote to tax themselves in order to raise funds for 
tho support and imaintonance of schools, or for the purpose of building, furnishing, or 


repairing school-honsos.? 
DELAWARE. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF THE SCHOOL SYSTEM. 


The Legislature siiall provide by law for establishing schools and promoting arts 
and sciences. 
ARTICLE 1. 


STATE SUPERINTENDENT. 


On the second Tnesday in April, annually, the Governor shall appoint and commis- 
sion some suitable person, of good moral character, well qualified in mental attain- 
nients for the place, as superintendent of the free schools of the State of Delaware, 
who shall hold his oflice fur one year, and until his successor shall be in like manner 
appointed. The Governor shall bave power to fill any vacancy caused by death, resig- 
nation, or otherwise. * 

The superintendent is to visit every school once a year; is to note in a book, kept 
for that purpose, the numberof scholars, the condition of the school building, ground, 
and appurtevances, the qualification and efficiency of the teachers, the conduct and 
standing of the scholars, the method of instruction, and the discipline and govern- 
ment of the schools. 

In the visits to the schools he is to advise with the teachers; give them such in- 
structions as to discipline and teaching as he may deem necessary; aud shall have 
power to suspend or withdraw a teacher’s certificate on his refusal to comply with 
the reasonable directions of the superintendent. Heis, by all means in his power, to 
strive to advance the cause of education, and, in order to secure his entire time for 
this purpose, is not to engage in any other business or calling.® 

The superintendent must examine all persons who apply to him for that purpose, 
and who propose to teach in this State, and any one interested may attend such ex- 
amination, which may be oral, or by printed or written questions, or partly by each 
method. 

Every applicant of good moral character, who shall be found qualified to teach or- 
thography, reading, writing, mental arithmetic, written arithmetic, geography, his- 
tory of the United States, Linglish grammar, elements of rhetoric, algebra, geometry, 
aud natural philosophy, shall be recommended to the State board of education for a 
first-grade certificate, and the said board approving the same, shall direct such certifi- 
cate to issue, signed by the superintendent and countersigned by the president of 
said board, the certificate so issued to be good for three years, unless sconer revoked 
by the superintendent for cause, to be approved by said board. 

Applicants of good moral character who, on examination, answer 90 per cent. of all 
questions asked in orthography, reading, writing, mental arithmetic, written arith- 
metic, geography, history of the United States, and English grammar, shall receive 
from the superintendent a second-crade certificate, good for two years, unless revoked 
for cause, to be approved by said board. 

If any such applicant fail te answer 90 per cent. cf tle questions asked in exami- 
nation in the branches mentioned for a second-grade ceitificaic, but shall answerat 
least 60 per cent. thereof, he shall receive from the superintendent a third-grade certifi- 
cate, which shall be good for one year, unless revoked for cause.® 

The superintendent is to keep an accurate list of certificates grante: by him, with 
the dates thereof, and the names of persons to whom they are granted.’ 

“i he State superintendent must aunually, on the first Tuesday in December in each 
year, report in writing to the Governor the conditions of tle public schools, and make 
such recommendations and suggestions as he may think proper.® 

He shall hold a teacher’s institute, in each of the counties of the State, at least once 
a year, of not less than three-days session, at which time all the teachers in their 
respective counties shall attend, unless unavoidably detained ; and the superintend- 
ent shall then give to teachers all the information in his power, and such other in- 
structions as he may deem advisable for the advancement of education, and havea 
general interchange of views with teachers as to the wants of the,various schools.9 

With the consent of the State board of education, ora majority of the board, he may 
have power to redistrict, or consolidate, any of the districts in Sussex County, when, 


1Sch. Laws, chap. 12, sec. 2. 4Code, sec. 1, chap. 46, vol. 16. 7Ibid,, chap. 335, vol. 16. 
2Tbid., chap. 9, sec.1,and chap. 4lIbid., sec. 4, chap. 46, vo!.16. ®%Ibid., sec. 7, chap. 46, vol. 16. 
15, see. 1 et seq. § Tbid., sec. 5, chap, 46, vol. 16. %Ibid., sec. 11, chap. 46, vol. 16, 


?Const. of 1831, art. 7. 
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in his judgment, such consolidation or redistricting is necessary for the promotion 
of education in said county: Provided, howerer, He shall not interfere with any con- 
solidated district or incorporated board of education.! 

By act of April 17, 1885, the selection for the text-books for the public schools 
of the State, formerly made by the superintendent alone, is made the duty of the 
State board of education, of which he is a member, such selection beginning the . 
second Tuesday of July, 1e83, and to be renewed the second Tuesday of July, 1890, 
and every five years thereafter: Provided, That nothing contained in this act shall re- 
quire a change in the text-books used in the country districts of the State before the 
year 1890.? 

ARTICLE 2. 


ASSISTANT SUPERINTENDENT. 


The Governor, at the time of the appointment of the State superintendent, shall ap- 
point and commission some suitable person as assistant superintendent of the free 
schools of the State of Delaware, who shall hold his office for the term of one year and 
until his successor shall be appointed. 

It shall be the duty of the assistant superintendent to aid the State superintendent 
in the performance of his duties, and to that end he shall be subject to his direction. 
It shall also be the duty of the assistant superintendent to act as secretary of the 
State board of education.4 

ARTICLE 3. 


STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION. 


The secretary of State, president of Delaware College, and the State superintendent 
shall constitute a State board of education for this State; it shall meet on the first 
Tuesday in January in every year, in the capitol at Dover, at 2 o’clock in the after- 
noon. ‘The assistant superintendent shall act as secretary; the president of Dela- 
ware College, by virtue of his office, as president of said board of education. The 
board shall hear appeals and determine all matters of controversy between the super- 
intendent and teachers or commissioners, and between school commissioners and 
teachers ; and, with the State superintendent (as aforesaid) shall determine what text- 
books shall be used in the free schools of the State. The board and superintendent 
are to issue a uniform series of blanks for the use of teachers, and to require all re- 
cords to be kept and returns to be made according to these forms® 

They are also to prepare and distribute proper forms to be signed by the school 
commissioners of each district, certifying under their hands that they have adopted 
and used in their respective disiricts the text-books directed by the State board of 
education to be used, and no others, except in branches as to which the State board 
has given no direction; and the auditor of accounts may neither settle with a school 
district, nor give any order or certificate, to it, its clerk, or commissioner, till such 
certificate shall be presented and filed with him. 

The members of the State board may receive no compensation for the performance 
of their duties. A majority of the members constitute a quorum to do business, but 
a less number may adjourn from time to time until a quorum be obtained. Their 
secretary must keep a record of their proceedings, and all books, papers, and other 
documents must be carefully preserved by him, and be handed over to his successor 
in office.§ 

The provisions of articles 1, 2, and 3 (relating to the superintendent, assistant 
superintendent, and Stxte board) are not to apply to any school or school districts 
managed or controlled by an incorporated board of education, unless by special re- 
quest of said board.’ 

ARTICLE 4. 


DISTRICTS. 


The limits of the school districts in the several counties, and all alterations of such 
limits, whether by a division of a district, the union of several, or otherwise, must be 
recorded in the office of the clerk of the peace of the proper county. 

The clerk of the peace must certify, in due form, to the trustee of the school fund, 
the number and location of each schooi district laid out by the levy court of his 
county, and every alteration of a district. 

The levy court, two-thirds of all the members concurring, may, upon application, 
make such alterations, having due regard to the public convenience and to the in- 
terest of the schools, but notice of such application intended to be made, and of the 
time when it will be made, must be given by advertisements posted in four or more 
public places, in each district to be affected by the change, twenty days before the 
application is made, or the court shall not receive it.® 


5Tbid., sec. 2, chap. 369, vol. 16. 
2 Chap. 446, p. 650, appended to school law of 1881. 6 Tbid., sec. 3, chap. 46, vol. 16. 
3Tbid., sec. 1, chap. 369, vol. 16. 7Tbid., sec. 10, chap. 46, vol. 16. 
4Thbid., sec. 3, chap. 369, vol. 16. 5R. C., chap. 42, sec. 1. 
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No additional district, however, may be laid off, unless it be made tu appear that 
there will be left in the original school district, or districts, at least thirty-five scholars 
over the age of five yours, and also a like number in tho additional school district 
proposed to be laid out. 


Each school district, by name of ‘‘ School district No. —, in —~— county,” or ‘United 
school district, No. —, in —— county,” may take and hold ground for a school-house, 


the appurtenanees and furniture; may take and hold by devise, bequest, or donation, 
real and personal estate, not exceeding in clear annual income $1,000, for the use of 
the free school in said district, and may alien the same; may take bond from the col- 
lector ; may prosecute actions upon it; and in any action for injury to any property 
of the district may recover double damages and costs. Any of said actions may be 
brought before a justice of the peace, if the sum demanded does not cxceed $100, and 
he must proceed as in other demands of like amount. A school district shall not 
possess any other corporate powcr or franchise.? 


ARTICLE 5. 
UNION OF SCHOOL DISTRICTS. 


Two or more school districts, in any county, may unite for establishing and sup- 
porting a free school for their common benefit, and such districts, when united, shall 
be one district by the name of ‘‘ United school district Nos. —, in county.’ 

United school districts shall have the same powers and exercise them in the same 
manner as original districts. The power of taxation shall extend to the amount that 
could lawfully be raised by tax in the several districts composing such united district 
if acting separately. 

The place of meeting of school voters of a united district shall be the school-house 
of the district, or, if there be none, then at the school-house mentioncd in the notice, 
which sliall conform to any standing order of the school voters.* 

The respective school committees of adjoining districts shall have power to make 
such arrangements as they may deem proper in establishing a school for small chil- 
dren over 6 years old for the joint benefit of such adjoining districts.® 


ARTICLE 6. 
STATED MEETINGS. 


The school voters in each district shall hold a stated ‘meeting every year, ou the 
first Saturday of April, at 2 o’clock in the afternoon, at the place appointed by the 
levy court, until there shall be a school-house for the district; then at such school- 
house. The meeting shall be kept open for at least an hour. 

Any number of voters present may proceed to business and their acts shall be valid.® 

They shall appoint a chairman and secretary, and then elect by ballot one member 
of the school committee to serve for a term of three years as a successor to the member 
whose term shall at that time expire, and likewise elcct to fill all vacancies or unex- 
pired terms occasioned by death, or otherwise, of any member of said committee.7 

The school voters shall then resolve, by a majority of votes, what sum shall be raised 
in said district for a school-house or a free school therein. They shall then vote by 
ballot respecting a tax, and if a majority of votes be “‘ for a tax,” the sum so resolved 
to be raised may be levied by taxation. If a majority be ‘‘ against a tax,” the sum to 
be raised may be raised by subscription.® 

When a majority of the voters of any school Cistrict, at their annual meeting in 
April, wish to raise by tax, for the support of a free school in their district, more than 
the [minimum] amount provided for in article i1 of the school laws, namely, $150 
in each school district of New Castle County, $125 in each school district of Kent County, 
and $60 in each school district of Sussex County, they shall resolve by a majority of 
votes what sum shall be raised for that purpose: Provided said sum does not exceed 
§400, exclusive of the amount provided by article 11.8 

When a majority of the voters of any school district at their annual meeting in 
April wish to raise by tax any sum of money not exceeding $500, for the purpose of 
building or repairing a school-house in their district, they shall resolve by a majority 
of votes what sum shall be raised in said district for that purpose.?® 

No vote respecting a tax shall be taken at any other time than at the stated annual 
meeting, or the substitute therefor. Any district upon raising the sum of $300 in any 
year by tax, may, in addition thereto, levy such further sum as may be required for 
a good school therein, by quarterly apportionment, in the discretion of the committee, 
on the person sending scholars to such school, unless 2 majority of the voters, at the 
stated annual meeting, direct otherwise.® 


1R.C., p. 214, and chap. 298, sec. 1, 4Tbid., sec. 9. *Tbid., and chap. 138, sec. 2, vol. 13, 
vol, 12. 5Thbid., sec. 10. 8 Tbid., chap. 70, sec. 2, vol. 12. 
*Tbid., chap. 42, sec. 22. 6 Thid., sec. 3. *Tbid., sec. 3, vol. 12. 
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ARTICLE 7. 


OCCASIONAL MEETINGS. 


Occasional meetings of the school voters of a district may be called by the school 
committee, by advertisement stating the business of the meeting, posted as required 
for stated meetings. They must be held where the stated meetings are held. 

Any number of ‘the school voters, met pursuant to such call,may appoint a chair- 
man and secretary and transact aan business mentioned in the advertisements, but 
no other, The secretary Sel make a note of the basiness mentioned in the ail ver- 
tisements, and where and when they were posted. These entrics shall be conclusive 
unless proved fraudulent; and the making of such fraudulent entry is punishable by 
a fine that may reach $100.! 

ARTICLE 8. 


RETURNS. 


Two certificates of the proceedings of every meeting ofschool voters must be made 
and signed by the chairmin and secretary ; one must be delivered to the clerk of the 
district, the other to the clerk of the peace of the county, to be kept asia public rec- 
ord. If the chairman or secretary neglect his duty in this neste ee for the space of a 
month, he shall be held guilty of a misdemeanor and be fined $50. The proceedings 
of the meeting, in such ¢ case, shall be void, and the school committee in office next 
before such meeting shall continue in office so far as to call another meeting, and 
shall proceed to do so by advertisements, posted as required for stated meetings. 
A statement that the proceedin gs of the meeting have not been duly returned shall 
be a sutlicient statement of the business ; ; and at a meeting so called the school voters 
shall have power to do any act which they could have done at the preceding meet- 

ing, and the meeting shail be reculated by the law applicable to the preceding one, 
and be a substitute therefor. 
ARTICLE 9. 


POWERS AND DUTIES OF COMMISSIONERS AND CLERKS. 


The powers and duties of school committees shall be: 

i. To determine the site, lease or purchase the necessary ground, and build or pro- 
cure a snitable house oF the district, as near the centre of the district as possible. 
When built or procured, it shall not be removed, nor another procured without the 
direction of the school voters at a stated meeting. 

2. To keep the school-iieuse in good repair, supply it with necessary furniture and 
fuel, and bring actions, if necessary, for any injury to it. 

3. To provide a scnool for the district ~when and as long as, their funds will enable 
them, and to omployteachers. They shall employ no teacher whom they shall not have 
ground to believe tobe of good moral character and well qualified to teach reading, 
writing, arithmetic, English grammar, and such other branches of Jearning as they 
may deem necessary to be taught in their district, and who does not hold a certificate 
from the State superinteadent. 

They may employ a female teacher when and for such parts of the year as they 
shall deem best to do so, They may dismiss a teacher. 

They may make regulations ‘for the government of the school, and by these provide 
for the expulsion of a scholar for obstinate misbehavior. 

The school shall be fregio all the white children of the district over 6 years old. 

A, To receive and collect ail money belonging to, appropriated, or resolved to be 
raised forthe district, and to apply the same justly. 

5. To appoint collectors for the district, and take security by bond. 

G6. To do all acts requisite tor effecting the nremises—the acts of a majority to be as 
effectual, in alle eases,as if done by them all. 

t shall be the duty of the school committee to post two copies of the acconnt sct- 
tled, ‘as required vy article 15 [ po settlement of school committees with the auditor], in 
public 7 places ef the district within 10 days atter settlement, ou penalty of forfeiture 
of $10 fo the district for neglect of said action.‘ 

The schooi committee must also annually, at the stated meeting, exhibit a just ac- 
count of their receipts aud expenditnres, and a report of all their ‘proceeding gs—may 
then appoint persons to settle such acconnt—and niust pay to their snccessors in ot- 
fice all money due from them. If for 10 days they neglect to do this they forfeit 
and must pay, additionally, at the rate of 5 percent. on the sam due. 

For these duties the committee may receive no emolument; but for attendance be- 
fore the auditor they may, on the settlement of their necount, be allowed each $1 
per day, and 3 cents per mile of necessary travel.5 


?R. C., chap. 42, sec. 5. 8Thid., sec. 11; also sce. 9, chap. 46, vol. 16. § Thid., sec. 20. 
2 Tbid., sec. 6 4Ibid., sec. 19. 
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DISTRICT CLERKS. 


It is made the duty of the clerk of each school district to give notice of stated 
meetings by advertisements, under his hand, of the day, hour, and place thereof, 
posted in five or moro public places of the district, at least 5 days before the mect- 
ing. If he neglect this duty ho forfeits and must pay tue district $10; but the want 
of such notice does not make the acts of the neeting void. Ifthere be no clerk the 
commissioners shall give the notice under the same penalty.! 

Tho clerk must also keep a record book of the district, in which he must cuter its 
bounds, describe any change therein, copy the certificate of the proceedinys of every 
meeting of the school voters, the proceedings of the school committee, and the names 
of the scholars attending the school, a list of whom must be furnished by the teacher. 
This book shall be evidence. He must also kecp all papers belonging to the district 
or the comniittce. ? 

The clerk of each school must distribute the books recoived from tlic State superin- 
tendent, as aforesaid, to thoscholars of the district, or to their parents, guardian, or 
other person, as they may desire, on reccipt of the price for tho same, which must be 
forwarded by him to the State superintendcnt within 50 days thereaticr. The clerk 
of each district is held responsible for the safe-kccping of the books furnished him 
by the superintendent, and also for the. pricc of these sold to parcuts, guardians, 
scholars, or ather persons. 

Any nioney or the value of any books which said eleriz may fail to account for, ac- 
cording to law, may be recovered in the name of the State by the State superintend- 
ent, before a justice of the peace, as other accounts, when the sum does not ex- 
ceed $100. 

Such clerk must also report tothe State treasurcr quarterly, the number of books, 
their kind and price, supplicd by the State supcrintcudent, as atorcsaid; andat the 
expiration of his term of office must turn over to his suecessor in office all the books 
on hand, and take a receipt for the same, which shall be his voucher in settlement.? 


ARTicLty 10. 
TEACHERS. 


Every teacher employed under the provisions of this act mast make out and hand 
to the commissioners of the district, at the cnd of each quartcr, 2 report, setting forth 
the whole number of pupils attending school during the quarter, designating whether 
male or female, the number of days each has attended, the books used and branches 
taught; and until sueh report shall have been made it shall net be lawful for the 
commissioners to pay such teacher his or her salary. 

The report madc in pursuance of this provision must be forwarded annually, in the 
month of April, by the clerks of the several districts to the State superintendent. 

The time during which tho teacher shall be in attendance on the county teachers’ 
institute may not be deducted from his or her period of service as teacher by the com- 
missioners of the district.® ; 

By act of April 16, 1825, the trustee of the school find is required to set apart an- 
nually, in the month of August, out of the portion of the school fund distributed to 
each eounty, the sum of $109, the same to be appiied toward the expenscs of holding 
the teachers’ institute in each county of this State, which sum, so set apart, shail be 
paid to the State superintendent of free schools, upon his draft on the trustee of the 
school fund; the moncy so drawn by the superintendent to be used by him towards 
defraying the expenscs of the teachers’ institutes in each county, aud for no other 
purpose whatever.°® 

ARTICLE 11, 


ASSESSMENTS. 


It is the duty of the school committees of the several school districts to make assess- 
ment lists for their respective districts; such lists to consist of the rates of all white 
male inhabitants of the district over 21 ycars old, of the rates of the personal prop- 
erty,of all such white inhabitants and of the clear rental value of all the assessable 
real estate within the district owned by white persons. But sach personal property 
of white persons subject to tax for school purposes in the school districts is to be lia- 
ble to assessment and tax for these purposes only in the school district in which it is 
actually located. 

The schcol committees may not take the rates of personal property from the assess- 
ment list of the hundred in which i¢ stands assessed at the time, but must fix the 
rates of such property for their respective districts on personal view thereot, or other 
information of the owners or persons having control of the same.7 


1R.C., chap. 42, sec. 4. 5Thid., chan. 369, vol. i6. 
2 Tbid., sec. 21. 6 ibid., chap. $45 of ‘‘ Free Schools,” appended 
8 [hid., chap. 309, sec. 6, vol. 16. to digest cf 1822. 
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The school commissioners in each school district must annually, in the month of 
April, assess and levy, without regard to any vote thereon, in each school district of New 
Castle County the sum of $150, in each school district of Kent County the sum of 
§125, and in each of the school districts in Sussex County the sum of $75—this last in 
lieu of a former $60.! 

A copy of the assessment list must be posted in some public place of the district for 
inspection, and the committee must give notice, by advertisement, in at least 5 
public placesin the district, that said list is posted, and where ; also of the day, hour, 
and place (not less than 5 days thereafter) of their sitting to hear objections to it, 
Upon such hearing they must make all just corrections, and add anything omitted, 
but not alter a rate taken from the assessment list of a hundred.? 

The list when settled shall be conclusive, and must stand till the next assessment 
in the district, when a new list must be made for each school district.® 

The several school committees elected must annually, on oath or affirmation, revise 
the assessments of rental values in their several districts, so as to make them bear a 
due proportion to each other, having respect to their productiveness to their several 
owners.*# 

When said assessments have been so adjusted, it is the duty of the clerks of the sev- 
eral districts to direct a letter to each non-resident whose rental valuation has been 
assessed in any district, stating the amount of his or her rental valuation in any of 
said districts, and the day and hour when the school committee will sit as a court of 
appeal to hear any objections that may be made to such assessment.5 


ARTICLE 12. 
LEVY AND COLLECTION OF TAXES. 


On completion of the assessment and levy of the school tax in the school districts 
of the State by the respective school committees, these committees must determine 
the rate on every hundred dollars of the assessment lists required to raise the stm 
levied, with 10 per cent. added for delinquencies and costs of collection. After determin- 
ing the rate, as aforesaid, said school committees may accept the tax of every person 
liable to pay the same who shall tender the payment before the 10th day of May, in 
the year which said tax shall be levied, and the committees must allow to every per- 
son so paying the tax within said time, an abatement of 8 per cent. upon said tax.é 

On the 10th of May in each year, or as soun thereafter as possible, the school com- 
mittee in each district must execute and deliver their warrant, with duplicate of the 
uncollected assessment list, to a collector specially appointed by the said school com- 
mittee, or to the collector of county taxes for the hundred in which such school dis- 
trict may be situated, and the said collector is required to accept the same and collect 
the taxes thereon assessed. To execute the said warrant the said collector is given 
adil the powers of a coliector of county rates, and must proceed in the same manner.” 

If any collector of a hundred refuse to receive and execute a warrant directed to. 
him according to this section, he forfeits and must pay to the school district whose 
school committee issued such warrant the sum of $30.8 


ARTICLE 13. 
SCHOOL FUND. 


The clear income of the school fund of this State is apportioned among the school 
districts as follows: 

1. The dividends on an investment in 5,000 shares of Farmers’ Bank stock, made 
under act of February 21, 1837; the interest on $131,750 of a bond of the State of 
Delaware to the school fund of the said State, at 6 per cent. interest, and the in- 
terest on the sum of $5,000 advanced to the county of Sussex under act of February 
17, 1837, must be divided, as they fall due, among the counties equally, except that 
Sussex County is to have, for its schools, the interest on the $5,000 above mentioned, 
in addition to its one-third part of the dividend from the general school fund. 

2. All the clear dividends or profits from any other bank stock, securities, or prop- 
erty, belonging to‘said fund, together with the clear sum from fees for marriage and 
tavern licenses, and any other income of said fand, or money directed by law to be 
paid to the trustee of said fund for distribution, must be apportioned among the 
several counties according to their white population, as ascertained by the census of 
1330.9 

The trustee of the school fund, in apportioning annually the share of its income to 
each county in the State, must distribute it equally among ail the districts in the re- 
spective counties, without regard to the question whether the said districts are origi- 
nal or subdivided, and so that each district in the same county shall receive the 


1R. C., chap. 369, sec. 8, vol. 16. ‘4Ibid., chap. 296, sec. 2, vol. 12. 7Ibid., and chap. 354, vol. 16. 
2Tbid.. chap. 42, sec. 12. 5Tbid., sec. 3. 8ibid., chap. 42, sec. 13. 
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same sum or share; except that in apportioning the share of New Castle County 
among the districts thereof, the said trustees shall distribute one-seventh part of this 
among the districts in the city of Wilmington; the residue among tho remaining 
districts equally. : 


ICL 14. 
DRAFTS ON THE SCHOOL FUND. 


Whenever tlie school votcrs in a school district raise in any year, by snbscription 
or tax, §25, the school committec may draw an order on the trusteo of tho suhool 
fund for such district’s share of the proceeds thereof. Such order, accompanied by 
a certificate that the committee did actually receive that amount, shall be ac- 
cepted and paid by the said trustee to the extent of any sum that may stand to the 
eredit of the district when the order is presented, and any money that shall be placed 
to its credit during that year of the acconnt shall be applicable to the baiance.* 

The year of accounts with school districts must commence on the first day of August, 
and at the end of every such year the accounts of all the districts must be closed. 
An order drawn on the faithof money raised in one year may not be paid out of suins 
credited to the district in any other,year; but money remaining to the credit of a 
district at the end of the year may be drawn by the committec on their order and 
certificate that the said district has raiscd and paid to them a sum equal to what 
would have been needed to draw the same in the year when it was credited to thedis- 
trict. Ti it be not so drawn within three years, it is forfeited, and must be carried 
to the county’s portion of the school fund, divisible among all the districts thereof 
the next year. 

The trustee of the school fund must certify the date of each order, the sum paid 
thereon, and the amount stated in the certificate to have been raised in the district, 
to the auditor of accounts, who is to charge the committee with that amount on set- 
iement? 

If any person make a fraudulent certificate to draw money from the trustee afore- 
said, he isto be held guilty of misdemeanor and fined double the amount of said 
certificate.* 

ARTICLE 15. 


SETTLEMENT OF SCHOOL COMGNTTEES WITH AUDITOR. 


The auditor is to settle the accounts of school committces who have drawn money 
as aforesaid. For this purpose, everysuch committee must, under penalty of forfeiting 
to the district $25 for neglect, appear with their accounts and vouchers before him, 
when he shall attend in the county of such committee to settle the account of the 
county treasurer and others, of which he must give notice. 

The setilement must show how long a school was kept in the district, the compensation 
of the teacher, the number of scholars, the sum raised, and whether by tax or volun- 
tary contribution ; the sum drawn, and the sum expended; all of which must be 
stated in the auditor’s report to the General Assembly.® 

For information as to the condition of the schools, the auditor is required to pre- 
scribe forms of returns to be made by school committees for collecting the statistics 
of all the free schools in the State. He may require returns according to such forms, 
and may refuse to settle the account of a school committee till the proper return be 
made; and if, in consequence, settlement of an account be not made during his at- 
tendance for that purpose, the school committee must incur the forfeiture above pro- 
vided, with the same liabilities and consequences as if they had failed to appear.® 


ARTICLE 16. 
SOURCES OF THE SCHOOL FUND. 


All money appropriated to, cr invested for, ‘‘the fund for establishing schools in 
the State of Delaware” must belong to “the school fund of the State of Delaware.” 

The State treasurer for the time being is the trustee of this fund, with power to re- 
ceive, sue for, and recover any money or property bequeathed, given, or belonging to 
said fund. He is to vote as holder of any stocks belonging to said funds; to lease 
any real estate devised, given, or belonging thereto, for terms not exceeding 3 years ; 
to distrain for and collect the rents thereon accruing, and to improve and manage 
such estate as may be proper. 

The public faith is solemnly pledged for the faithful appropriation of all bequests 
or gifts to said fund, towards the establishment and support of schools for instruction 
in reading, writing, arithmetic, grammar, and such other branches of knowledge as 
belong to a good English education. No part of said fund may be applied to any acad- 
emy, college, or university. 

The trustee of the school fund must annually, upon settling his account with a 


1 R. C., chap. 442, sec. 1, vol. 1. 3Tbid., sec. 17. 5 Ibid., sec. 19. 
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committee of the Legislature, publish the particulars of such settlement, and mention 
the name of any person who has made a gift or bequest to said fund, with the amount.! 

Other sources of the fund are: The proceeds of marriage and tavern licenses; one- 
fourth of all the money arising from licenses for anctioneering ; foreign life-i -insurance 
agency; vending of goods, wares, and merchandise by samples ; keeping of traveling 
jacks or stallions ; ; keeping eating houses; taking photogr aphs ; acting as brokers ; 
real-estate agency ; ; exhibiting circuses 5 practicing jugglery ; selling vinous, spirit- 
uous, or malt liquors ; also one-fourth of the money from feces on commissions issued 
to prothonotaries, clerks of the peace, recorders of deeds, clerks of the orphans’ court, 
and sherifis. These and all other moneys or property given, appropriated, or belong- 
ing to said fund are dedicated to public education in the State of Delaware.2 


LAWS RELATING TO SCHOOLS FOR COLORED PERSONS. 


The levy courts in the several counties of this State are required to levy annually, 
in the month of April, a tax of 30 cents in the hundred dollars, and so pro rata, on 
the assessments ot the real and personal property and poll of colored persons, as they 
stand upon the assessinent lists of the several hundreds, which tax is to be set apart 
as a distinct fund for the maintenance of schools,for colored youth in the State.® 

All moneys collected under this act are to be paid, as other taxes, to.,the county 
treasurer in each county, to be kept by him as a petals fund, and to be paid by him 
to the treasurer of the “ Delaware Association for the Education of Colored People.” 

The fund arising from the provisions of this act and paid to said association is to go 
to the snpport and maintenance of schools for colored youth thronghout the State, and 
to be distributed by the said association. The treasurer of said association is to give 
bond to the State of Delaware, in the penal sum of $2,000, for the faithful application 
of the moneys received under this act.+ 

The sum of $2,400 is appropriated annually from the State treasury to be also 
expended for the edneation of the colored children of the State. The money so ap- 
propriated is to be paid by the State treasurer to the treasurer of the ‘‘ Delaware 
Association for the Education of the Colored People” on or before the Ist day of 
October in every year; the treasnrer giving bond in the penal suin of $5,000 for the 
faithfnl application of all moneys received here-nnder, said bond te be approved by 
the secretary of State aud to be recoided in his oflice.® 


FLORIDA. 
ESTABLISHMENT OF THE FREE-SCHOOL SYSTEM. 


The Legislatnre must provide a uniform system of common schools and a university, 
‘ ae for a liberal maintenance of the same. Instruction in them is to be free.® 
A superintendent of public instruction, whose term of office is male 4 years, and 

uutil the appointment and qualification of his successor, is given general supervision 
of the edncational interests of the State.7 

The superintendent of public instruction, secretary of State, and attorney-general 
constitute a body corporate, to be known as the board of education of Florida.’ 

A special tax, of not iess than 1 mill on the dollar of ali taxable property in the 
State must be Jevied and apportioned annually for the support and maintenance of 
common schools, in addition to the other means provided. 


SCHOOL POPULATION AND SCIIOOL YIAR. 


The legal school population of the State—i. ¢., children entitled to free instruction 
in the common schools—consists of the resident youth between the ages of 6 and 21 
ascertained by a quadrennial census. !? 
A school year consists of 3 terms; the term, of 3 school months; the month, of 22 
teaching days.¥ 
PRESCRIBED STUDIES. 


The only stndies prescribed in this State, as a whole, are those which the State su- 
perintendent requires of teachers in order to their securing first, second, and third- 
class certificates. Uniformity of text-books in each county is required, and this im- 
plies at least an appfoximation to a county uniformity of studies.¥ 


CHIEF STATE SCHOOL OFFICER. 


The supey intendent of public instruction is given tho oversight, charge, and man- 
agement of all matters pertaining to public schools, school buildings, grounds, fur- 
niture, libraries, text-books and ‘app aratus,!* 


1R.C., chap. 40, secs, 197-8. » Const. of 1863. art. 8, sec. 12Tbid., secs. 24-26 and Regula- 
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He is empowered and required (1) to distribnte to school officers aud teachers cop- 
jes of the school laws, forms, and instructions for their nse; (2) to provide plans for 
school buildings and directions as to furniture and apparatus; (3) to call meetings 
of county superintendents and other oficers with a view to information as respects 
the werking of the school system and the means of improving its efficiency; (4) to 
assemble teuchers in institutes and employ instructors to inform thein of improved 
methods of teaching and conducting schools; (5) to grant certificates to graduates of 
the department of teaching, and to successful teachers, and to fix the grades and 
standards of qualification of teachors generally; (6) to annually apportion among 
the conuties of the State the interest on the conmon-school fund, and the fund raised 
by a one-mill State tax anthorized by the coustitntion, each according to the nuin- 
ber of resident children between the ages of 4 and 21.! 


STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION. 


This board has the oversight and management of al} lands held by the State for 
educational purposes; the sate kecping and expenditure of the State educational 
funds; the anditing of the accounts of the State superintendent, and the decision of 
questions and appeals referred by him to the board. It is to co-operate with him in 
the organization of the department of public instruction and in the general diffusion 
of knowledge ‘in the State.* 3U 


wf é 


COUNTY BOARDS OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION. 


Each board of public instruction is a corporate body by the name of ‘The board 
of public instruction for the county of ———,, State of Florida,” and in that name may 
hold real and personal estate, receive bequests aud donations, and perform other 
corporate acts for educational purposes. 

The title of the schcol property of the county is vested in the county board and its 
successors in office. 

The county superintendent of schools is, ex officio, secrctary and agent of the county 
board, and the county treasurer the treasurer of the county-school funds. 

It is the duty of each county board to maintain schools in cvery locality of the 
county where they may be needed; such schools to accommodate, as far as practica-' 
ble, all the youth between the ages of 6 and 2i years, during not less than 3 months 
cach year; also to appoint from 1 to 5 trustees to care for such schools, examine and 
employ teachers, secure healthful sites, 2s well as fair accommodations, and apportion 
moncys according to average attendance.® 

The members of the county boards, as well as of the State board, must be indorsed 
as of good moral character, possessing a fair education, and ready to extend the ben- 
efits ot free instruction in the public schools to all classes of youth.4 : 


COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS. 


It is the duty of cach county supcrintendent to ascertain where schools should be 
established; to present to the county beard plans and estimates for necessary school 
buildings; to visit cach school at least once a term; to do all he can to awaken in- 
terest in education; to confer frequently with school trustees as to their duties; to 
select as trustees persons likcly to be efficient; to keep a record of each school estab- 
lished, with the number, name, and description of locality, as well as cf expenses in- 
curred for it, and of his visits of inspection to each school; to notify the State super- 
intendent of the names and addresses of county school officers and teachers on their 
entrance upon duty; to see that the intercsts of the county are regarded in contracts 
for school buildings and apportionment of moneys; to examine candidates for teach- 
ing when empowered to do so py the ceunty board, and to revoke or suspend teachers’ 

Weotes 5 
certificates for cause. SCEOQOL TRUSTEES. 


It is made the duty of each school trustee, or board of such trustees, to have the 
charge of schools and school interests over which they have been appointed; to attend 
to the improvement of the school property committed to them; to supply the necded 
text-books, stationery, and apparatus, the books for libraries, and the forms for sta- 
tistical reports; to inspect cach school at least once a month; to see that the in- 
struction and moral iniluences are good; that the attendance and deportment of 
the pupils are satisfactory, and that the buildings, furniture, fences, and grounds are 
kept in good condition. : 

They are also to endeavor to secure regular and prompt attendance of school chil- 
dren, a dutiful observance of needful reguiations, and a greater general interest in 
education on the part of citizens; are to keep full records of their official acts, ac- 
counts of moncys ard property reccived by them or disbursed, the length of time each 
teacher was employed, and the condition of the accounts of teachers or other per- 
bons; are also to report to their county superintendent quartcrly.® 


—_—_—__— 
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TEACHERS’ CERTIFICATES. 


A certificate of qualification to teach school may be granted by a county board of 
public instruction, and be good in the county for a year, or may come from the State 
superintendent to graduate of the department of teaching, or to eminently success- 
ful teacher; this latter certificate to be of three grades, good in any part of the 
State for the time specified in each case; fair moral character, as well as literary 
qualifications and power of governing and managing a school, to be prerequisites.! 


TEACHERS’ DUTIES. 


Every teacher is directed to labor faithfully for the advancement of pupils in their 
studies, and to inculcate, by precept and example, truth, honesty, patriotism, and the 
practicc of Christian virtues; to require cleanliness, neatness, order, promptness, and 
gentility of manners, habits of industry and economy, a regard for the rights and feel- 
ings of others, and a sense of their responsibilities and duties as citizens; to see that 
the school-house, grounds, and furniture are not needlessly defaced or injured; to 
enforce due restrictions on the conduct of the pupils, avoiding, however, any unre- 
quired severity ; to suspend pupils for immorality or gross misconduct, giving notice 
of the suspension to the parents and the school trustees; to hold a public examina- 
tion of the school each term, and at the close or suspension of the school for any term 
to deliver up the keys and school property to the trustees.? 

The reading of the Bible at the opening of schuol, with short unsectarian devotions, 
is allowed; but no pupil may be required to engage in them against his conscience, 
or against the wishes of his parents or guardians. 

Time necessarily spent by a teacher in going to, attending on, and returning from a 
teachers’ institute is not to be deducted from a teacher’s pay. 

: p cupuers may devote a half-day each week to instruction in needle-work or manual 
abor.§ 
GENERAL PROVISIONS AS TO SCHOOLS. 


Youth, residing in a county, may attend school in an adjoining one, on the consum- 
mation of arrangements between the proper officers for a transfer of such youth’s 
share of the school fund to the other county.® 

When citizens of a neighborhood where there is no free school desire one for the 
education of their children, they may have it by raising amongst themselves one-half 
of the salary of a teacher or teachers for at least a three-months school term; for then 
the board of public instraction of the county must notify the county commissioners of 
the amount and purpose for which the money has been raised; and if suitable ar- 
rangements for the accommodation of the school and boarding of the teacher are pro- 
vided, the county commissioners must, at the next tax levy, raise the samc amount, 
not to exceed a dollar a month for each pupil entitled to attend the school. Thatdone, 
the county school board must open the school and use for its support the funds that 
have been so collected.? 

A county (or school district) neglecting to establish and maintain, for at least 3 
months in any ycar, such a school or schools as the available funds will support, for- 
feits its portion of the school funds during such neglect, and moneys so forfeited must 
be apportioned among the several counties at the next annual apportionment.§ 


CENSUS OF SCHOOL CHILDREN. 


It is made the duty of the tax assessor of each county to take quadreunially, at the 
time of assessing the taxes of his county, a census ofall the children of the county be- 
tween the ages of 4 and 21, and also of those between 6 and 21, the former being the 
age for the reception of school money, the latter the age for free instruction in the 
common schools. He is also to report to the county superintendent whether any of 
those reported are deaf-mutes. For the performance of these duties he may have 3 
cents for each child -reported; while for failure to perform them he forfeits 359, and 
the county superintendent must perform the duty.® 


TAXES FOR SCHOOL PURPOSES. 


The special tax of one-tenth of 1 per cent. on the assessed value of the taxable 
property of the State, provided for in section 5, article Sof the constitution, is required 
to be collected at the same time and in the same manner as other taxes. 

* The treasurer of the State board of education is to keep an account with each of 
the several counties, in which account he must credit each county with its proportion 
of the income of the school fund and of the fund raised by the 1-mill tax authorized 
by the constitution, and must charge them with the amounts receipted for by the 
treasurer of the board of public instruction to the tax-collector, and all amounts paid 
them by the State under the direction of the board of public instruction. 


1Code, secs. 24-26. 4Tbid., sec. 33. 7 Tbid., sec. 37. 2 Ibid., secs. 39, 40. 
2Tbid., sec. 29. 5 Tbid., sec. 35. 8 Ibid., sec. 38. 10 Tbid., secs. 41, 42. 
3Tbid., sec. 31. 6 Tbid., sec. 36. 
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GEORGIA. 
STATE FREE-SCHOOL SYSTEM. 


There shall be a thorough system of common schools for the education of children 
in the clemontary branches of an English education only, as nearly nuiform as prac- 
ticable, the expenses of which shall be provided for by taxation, or otherwise. 

The schools shall be free to all children of the State, but separate schools shall be 
provided for the white and colored races.! 

Existing local school systems were not affected by the constitution of 18775 nor 
were schools, not common schools, deprived of participation in the cducational fand 
of the State as to all pupils therein taught in the clementary branches of an English 
education.? 

Private elementary schools may be taught in connection with the public schools, 
subject to the approval of the schovl officers of the districts, the teachers of such 
schools being required to hold legal certificates and to mako reports ef school statis- 
tics the same as public-school teachers.® 


SCIIOOL POPULATION. 


It shall be the duty of the county and city boards of education of the State to have 
the enumeration of the children between the ages of 6 and 18 years taken under in- 
structions from the State school commissioner in the year 1688, and every ten years 
thereafter; but any county board that was dissatisfied with the correction made by 
authority of the State board of education in the returns of 1882 could have an enumer- 
ation taken in 1883 under the provisions of the above law.* 


MINIMUM LENGTH OF SCHOOL YEAR. 


Schools must be maintaincd for at least three months in each year, except when it 
is impracticable on account of the sparseness of population to make arrangements 
for keeping up the primary schools for so long a time; in such cases the county boards 
of education may establish schools to continue for two months only. 


° STATE SUPERVISION. 


The Governor, the attorncy-general, the secretary of State, the comptroller-general, 
and the State school commissioner constitute the State board of education. Of this 
board the Governor is ex officio president, and the State school commissioner the chief 
executive officer. The board takes and holds, to it and its successors, in trust for the 
State, any grant or devise of lands, or any donation or bequest of money-or other 
personal property made to it for cducational purposes, and places in the hands of the 
State treasurer for safe-keeping, all moneys and personal property so received, and 
titles to land; the State treasurer pays to the order of the board the income or prin- 
cipal thereof as the board may from time to time require in pursuance of the law. 
The board acts as a court of appeals in questions relating to school law.® ; 

The State school commissioner, appointed biennially by the Governor and con- 
firmed by the senate, is charged with the administration of the school laws, and a gen- 
eral superintendence of the business relating to the public schools of the State. 

He prescribes forms for reports; gives instructions as to the execution of the school 
laws; visits the counties for the purpose of examining into the administration of 
school law, of counselling with teachers, and of delivering addresses; apportions 
school money, and reports annually to the General Assembly.7 


STATE SCHOOL TAX AND STATE SCHOOL FUND. 


The poll-tax (not to exceed $1 on the head), any educational fund now belonging 
to the State (except the endowment of and debt due to the University of Georgia), a 
special tax on shows aud exhibitions, and on the sale of spirituous and malt liquors— 
which the General Assembly is hereby anthorized to assess—and the proceeds of any 
commutation tax for military service, and all taxes that may be assessed upon such 
domestic animals as from their nature and habits are destructive to other property, 
the net proceeds cf fees for inspecting fertilizers and for the hire of convicts; all en- 
dowments, devises, gifts, and bequests made to the State or State board of education ; 
one-half of the net earnings of the Western and Atlantic Railroad, and some special 
fines and forfeitures are set apart and devoted to the support of the common schools.® 

The State school fund is apportioned to the different counties by the State school 
commissioner, and in each county such funds thus apportioned are paid to the county 
school commissioner by the tax- collector of said county, upon order from State school 
commissioner. 


1 Const. of 1877, art. 8, sec. 1. ®Thid., sec. 1242 et sez. 

2Tbid., art. 8, sec. 5. - 7 Const. of 1877, art. 8, sec. 2, and Stat., sec. 1248 
® Act Gen. Ass., approved Sept. 28, 1883. et seq. 

4 Act of Gen. Assem., approved Sept. 28, 1883. 8 Ibid. sec. 3, and Stat., 1267. 


® Stat., secs. 1269 and 1270. 
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The poll-tax of each county is set apart for the support of the schools of that county 
alone.} 
EDUCATION IN HIGHER AND PROFESSIONAL STUDIES. 


The trustees of the University of Georgia may accept bequests, donations, and 
grants of land or other property for the use of said university, and the General As- 

sembly may make donations thereto. 

The General Assembly may also make appropriations to any college or university 
(not exceeding one in number) now established or hereafter to be established in the 
State for the education of persons of color.? 

The superior court may charter school, coilege, or academy, upon the petition 
of one or more discrect and proper persons, showing that such school is or is about to 
be established in the county in which the court is sitting, aud asking for corporate 
authority. To such persons and their legal successors, the court may grant a charter 
bestowing upon them such corporate pow ers as are not inconsistent with law nor in 
violation of private rights. Such charter is good for twenty years unless sooner re- 
vozed by law.3 

The boards of education or other constituted anthorities having charge of the public 
schools in those counties or municipal corporations having a system of public schools, 
supported by locai taxation, not restricted to the elementary English branches, 7uay 
open and annex to such public schools a department of industrial education, in which 
the students may be taught the use of tools for working in wood and metal.t 


COUNTY SUPERVISION. 


Each county composes onc school district and (unless under special local laws) has 
a connty board of education of five members, elected by the grand jury for four- 
year terms, subject to partial biennial change. 

A secretary, chosen by the board from its own number or from the citizens of the 
county for a term of four years, is ex oficio county commissioner of education with 
dutics similar to those of county superintendents elsewhere. 

The county board of education prescribes, from time to time, what text-books and 
books of reference shall be used in the common sehoo!s of the county (the Bible is 
not to be excluded from the common schools of the State, but no books of sectarian 
or sectional character can be introduced). It may establish evening schools and man- 
ual-labor schools, may permit children residing in one subdistrict to attend school in 
another, lays off the county into subdisericts, is empowered to employ teachers, to 
purchase, lease, or rent school sites, to build, repair, or rent school-houses, and fur- 
nish the same, decides controversies, and orauts teachers’ certificates.® 

The county school commissioner examines applicant for license to teach, and 
recommends to the county board of education for license such applicant who is ad- 
judged competent to gov ern a school and give instruction, visits schools, grades teach- 
ers, 2udits accounts, Keeps a record of ie official acts, makes such reports to the Stato 
school commissioner as may be required by that officer,® and makes an annual repors 
to the grand jury at the spring term of the court, and places his books before them 


for examination.? LOCAL SUPERVISION. 


For each subdistrict the county board of education appoints three trustees (one 
each year), who hold office for three years. 

These trustees supervise the school operations of the subdistricts, visit schools, 
make such recommendations to the county board in relation to the school interests of 
their subdistricts as may scem to them best, and make an annual report to the county 
board of education. 

Authority may be granted to counties, upon the recommendation of two grand 
juries, and to municipal corporations upon the recommendation of the corporate au- 
thority, to establish and maintain public schools in their respective limits by local 
taxation; but such law does not go into effect until approved by a two-thirds vote of 
the qualified electors of such county or corporation.$ 

Any city having more than 2,000 inhabitants, or any county, under authority of the 
General Assembly, may organize an independent system of public schools aud may 
draw its pro rata ‘share of the State school mon , provided the chiefexecutive officer 
of such independent organization makes the same regular reports to the State school 
commissioner 2s are required of the county school commissioners.’ 

Boards of education failing in any year to pat schools in operation forfeit their 
share of the school money of that year. 


TEACHERS. 
The county boards of education choose such teachers as are recommended by the 


1 Stat., secs. 1249¢ and 1271a. & Stat., sec. 1253 et seq. = Const. of 1877, art. 8, sec. 4. 
2 Thid., sec. 5209. §Tbid., sec. 1261 et seq. 3 Stat., sec. 1272. 
Sch. Laws of 1§84-"85, page 58. 7Jbid., sec. 12uca. 10 [pid., 1275a. 


‘Act of Leg., Oct. 16, 1883. 
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school trustees of the subdistricts as the choice of the community to be served. 
Teachers aro paid at the expiration of each term of school by the county school 
commissioner, upon order from the connty board of edneation.! 

The county commissioner (with such assistants as he may select) examines appli- 
cant for license to teach inthe primary schools in the following: Orthography, 
reading, writing, English grammar, geography, and arithmetic. 

Those who propose to teach in schools ot higher grade are cxamined in the studies 
belonging to sneli schools. 

Under the present constitution there can be no schools of higher grade, except 
under local systems. 

The first (highest) grade license is valid for three years; the second, two years; 
third grade, one year; fourth (lowest) grade, six months (granted to those who are 
competent to teach only a portion of the legal branches); and in some particular snb- 
districts in which the children have made but little advancement in obtaining an 
education.? 

All teachers mnst have licensesto teach, ‘‘bat certificates of proficiency and 
licenses to teach” granted by the North Georgia Agricultural College aro good as 
licenses in the public schools of the State. 


1G.* 
LOCAL LAWS. 


Several counties, cities, and towns have special laws coverning their school sys- 
tems. In some instances taxes (in addition to those authorized by law) aze levied 
and collected under authority bestowed by special laws.+ 


ILLINOIS. 
STATE FREE-SCHOOL SYSTEM, 


The constitution requires that provision bo made for a thorourh and efficient system 
of free schools whereby all children of the State may receive a good common-school 
education.°® 

Every person having the control and charge of any child or children between the 
ages of 8 and 14 years must send such child or children to a public or private 
school for a period of not less than 12 weeks in each school year, unless such child 
or children are excused froin attending school by the board of education or school 
directors of the city, town, or school district in which suel child or children reside. 

The penalty for non-compliance with the above law is not less than §5 nor more 
than §20.° 

Children are not to be excluded from school on account of race or color.7 

Women 21 years old and upwards, and possessing the qualifications prescribed 
for men, are eligible to any office under the general cr special school laws of the 
State.s 

LEGAL SCIEOGL POPULATION. 


The legal school age is from 6 to 21 years.9 

The board of trustees of each township shall prepare or cause to be prepared and 
forwarded, on or before the 15th of July preceding each regular session of the Gen- 
eral Assembly, to the county snperintendent or State superintendent, a statement 
showing the condition of the schools for the preceding biennial period, giving each 
year separately. One cf the items shown by this reporé is ‘the number of persons 
under 21 years of age, with a separate enumeration of those above the age of 12 
years who are unable to read and write.”9 

Uf the township trustees fail to prepare and forward, or have prepared and for- 
warded, the above statistics, the county superintendent shall employ a competent per- 
son to take the census. 

MINIMUM LENGTH OF SCHOOL YEAR. 


Schools must be kept open at least 110 days in each year and longer if practicable.” 


£ 


i 
The school month isthe same as the calendar month; butteachers are not required 


to teach on Saturdays, legal holidays, and days of thanksgiving and of fast appointed 
by the national or State authority. 


PRESCRIBED STUDIES. 


Schools established under the school laws shall be for the instruction of pupils in 
Srthography, reading in English, penmanship, arithmetic, English grammar, modern 
geography, the elemenisof the natural sciences, the history of the United States, 
physiology and the laws of health, and in such other »ranches, inciunding vocal mu- 
sic and drawing, as the directors or the voters of the districts may prescribe. 


1 Stat., secs. 12576 and 1271. 6 Actof Les. approved June 29, 18385. 7?! Lbid., sec. 21. 
2 [bid., sec. 1261. 7Tbid., approved Mar. 24, lovt. 12 [bdidl., sec, 48. 
5 Act of Leg., Feb’y 28, 1877. 8Ibid.. approved April 3, 1873. ibid, sec. 54, 
4 See Sch. Laws (1886), p. 41 ef seg. 2Sch. Law, 1880, sec. 48. Ms ibid., sec. 50. 


§Const., art. 8, see. 1. 10Tbid., see. 36. 
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STATE SUPERVISION. 


The State superintendent is elected quadrennially by the people, and must give 
bond for $25,000. 

He keeps a record of all matters pertaining to his office; is ex officio member of State 
board of examiners for management of the State Normal University; counsels and 
advises with teachers; has the supervision of all the common and public schools in 
the State; is the general adviser and assistant of county superintendents; makes such 
rules and regulations as may be necessary and expedient to carry into efficient and 
uniform effect the school laws of the State; has power to cause school money to be 
withheld from officers, townships, districts, or teachers failing to make reports as re- 
quired by law; makes a biennial report to the Governor on or before the first day of 
November, preceding each regular session of the General Assembly.! 


STATE TAX AND STATE SCHOOL. 


The common-school fund consists of, first, an annual appropriation of one million 
dollars ; second, the interest on what is known as the school fund proper, being 3 per 
cent, upon the proceeds of the sales of the public lands in the State, one-sixth part 
excepted, and, third, the interest on what is known as the surplus revenue distributed 
by act of Congress, and made a part of the common-school fund by act of Legislature 
March 4, 1837. 

The State auditor of public accounts apportions the annual schocl fund (money) 
among the different counties in proportion to the number of children in each, under 
21 years of age, and issues his warrant to the superintendent of schools of each county 
upon the collector thereof. 

There warrants are received by the State treasurer in payment of amcunts due to 
the State from county collectors. 

Neither the General Assembly, nor any county, city, town, township, school dis- 
trict, or other public corporation, shall ever make any appropriation in aid of any 
church or sectarian purpose, or to help support any institution of learning controlled 
by any church or sectarian denomination; nor shall any grant or donation of land or 
money or other personal property ever be made by the State or any such public cor- 
poration to any church or for any sectarian purpose.® 


EDUCATION OF TEACHERS, 


Two State normal universities (Illinois State Normal University and Southern Tli- 
nois Normal University), whose objects are to qualify teachers for the common schools 
ofthe State, by imparting instruction in the art of teaching, and all branches of 
study pertaining to a common-school education ; in the elements of natural sciences; 
in the fundamental laws of the United States, and of the State of Illinois, in regard 
to the rights and duties of citizens, and such other studies as the board of education 
may prescribe. 

The Illinois State Normal University is managed and supervised by the board of 
education of the State of Illinois, whose members hold office for six years. 

The Southern Illinois Normal University is managed by a board of five trustees ap- 
pointed by the Governor for four-year terms. 

To each of these universities each county may send two pupils free of expense, and 
each representative district is entitled to gratuitous instruction fora number of pupils 
equal to the number of representatives in said district.+ 

A county may establish a normal school and levy taxes and appropriate moneys for 
the support of such, and also for the purchase of grounds, buildings, and furniture for 
the same; or two or more counties may unite in establishing a normal school. 

The management and the control of suchschools are vested in a county board of edu- 
cation, consisting of not less than five nor more than eight members, elected by the 
board of supervisors or county court for three-year terms, subject to partial annual 
change.® 

The county superintendent must hold an annual teachers’ institute, continuing in 
session not less than five days, for the instruction of teachers and those who. may de- 
sire to teach, provided two or more counties may hold an institute together. 

Instruction in these institutes is free to all who hold valid teachers’ certificates ; 
others attending them must pay a registration fee of $1, unless they have paid an ex- 
amination fee and failed to obtain a certificate.§ 


EDUCATION OF DEFECTIVE, DEPENDENT, AND DELINQUENT CHILDREN. 


An act “to regulate the State charitable institutions and the State Reform School, 
and to improve their organization and increase their efficiency,” approved April 15, 
1875, makes it the duty of the State superintendent to visit such of the charitable in- 
stitutions of the State as are educational in their character, and to examine their 


1Sch. Law, sec. 1 et seq. 4 Act Leg., Feb. 18, 1857, and March 9, 1869. ’ 
2Tbid., sec. 68 eé seg. 5 Ibid., March 16, 1869. 
3 Const., art. 8, sec. 3. 6 Tbid., sec. 51. 
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facilities for instruction, and the several superintendents of these institutions aro re- 
qnired to make such reports to him as he may prescribe. 


EDUCATION IN HIGHER AND PROFESSIONAL STUDIES. 


Any township may, by a majority vote of its electors, establish a high school, or 
two or more adjoining townships or parts of townships may join in establishing a 
high school. 

It is the duty of the president, principal, or other proper oflicer of every organized 
university, college, seminary, academy, or other literary institution, heretofore in- 
corporated or hereafter incorporated in the State, to make out, or cause to be made 
ont and forwarded to ihe oftice of the State superintendent, on or before the 15th day 
of Angust in each year,a report showing the value of real estate owned by the 
corporation ; the amount of other fundsand endowments; the number of instructors; 
the number of students; the studies pursued, and the books used; the course of in- 
strnction; the terms of tuition; and such other matters as may be specially required 
by the State superintendent.} 

COUNTY SUPERVISION. 


The county superintendent is elected every year by the qualified voters of the 
county. He must execute a bond of not less than $12,000. 

He keeps record of ail land sales; of all moneys received, loaned, and paid ont; 
and makes financial report to the county board; apportions money to townships ac- 
cording to the number of resident children under 21 years of age; visits schools; 
examines teachers;? advises school officers and teachers ; assists in the management 
of county teachers’ institutes; examines the accounts of township treasurers; may 
employ assistants; may loan money, not interest, belonging to the county fund; re- 
ports to the State superintendent on or before the 15th day of August before each 
recular session of the General Assembly, or annually if so required.3 

All bonds, notes, mortgages, moneys, and effects which have heretofore accrued or 
may hereafter accrue from the sale of the sixteenth section of the common-school 
lands of any township or county, or from the sale of any real estate or other property, 
taken on any judgment or for any debi due to the principal of any township or county 
fund, and all other funds of every description which have been or may hereafter be 
carried to and made part of the principal of any township or county fund, are set 
apart as the principal of the township or county fund respectively, and no part thereof 
shall ever be expended for. any purpose whatever, but shall be loaned out and held 
for use, rent, or profit. 

The interests, rents, issues, and profits only, arising from the principal, shall be dis- 
tributed for school purposes.4 

TEXT-BOOKS. 


The district school directors direct what branches of study shall be taught and 
what text-books and apparatus shall be used in the several schools, and enforce uni- 
formity of text-books therein; but shall not permit text-books to be changed oftener 
than once in 4 years. 

LOCAL SUPERVISION. 


Bach Congressional township is established a township for school purposes; but 
fractional townships may be consolidated. 

The business of the township is dene by 3 trustees, elected 1 annually for 3-year 
terms by the legal voters of the township. 

These trustees are successors to the trustees of school lands appointed by the com- 
missioners’ court, and of trustees of schools elected in townships under acts of Feb- 
ruary 26, 1841, and March 1, 1847. : 

The trustees must hold regular semi-annual meetings in April and October, and 
special meetings when necessary. 

One of the trustees is appointed president of the board, who holds his office for 1 
year, and some resident person who is not a director or trustee is appointed treasnrer, 
who is ex-officio clerk of the board, and holds his office for 2 years, and must make 
satisfactory bond. 

The trustees lay off townships into districts; apportion school money; examine ail 
books, notes, mortgages, securities, &c., of the township treasurer or other township 
school officer; have the care and custody of school building and school sites; may 
remove the township treasurer; may purchase real estate in satisfaction of any judg- 
eS or decree; report to the county superintendent biennially or oftener if required 

0 do so.® 

The township treasurer keeps all moneys, books, and papers belonging to his town- 
ship and must keep account of all the amounts received and paid out by him; may 
lend moneys which come into his hands, except such as may be subject to distribution, 


1Sch. Lew, secs. 35 and 54. 3 Ibid., sec. 11 e¢ seq. 5Tbid., sec. 48. 
*Ibid., sec. 5L 4Ibid., sec. 66. STbid., sec. 23. et seg. 
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and must give to the county superintendent an annual statement of such loans; must 

keep the township fund loaned at interest; must make a semi-annual statement, 

and also an annual exhibit of the fiscal affairs of the town ship to the board of trustees; 
aud mnst make senii-aniual statements to eacu -listrict or part of district in the town- 
ship, showing the condition of the account of such Rae or part of district.! 

mach district elects 3 school directors, 1 each year, for 3-year terms. 

The directors ascertain the amount of specia. ee to be levied in their district; are 
liable as directors for balances due teachers; adopt and enforce rules and reeulations 
for the management and government of schools ; ; appoint and dismiss teachers; fix 
course of study ; ; may purchase at the expense of the district text-books to be loaned 
to indigent children, who snall return them at tlie close of the session; may suspend 
or expel pupils; have supervision and control of school-honses and school-house sites, 

The clerk of the board of directors must make an annual report to the township 
treasurer or treasurers.? 

In all school districts having a population of not less than 2,000 inhabitants and 
not governed by any special act in relation to free schools there is elected, instcad of 
the directors provided by law in other districts, a board of education to consist of 
6 members and 3 additional members for every 10,000 inhabitants, elected in me 
same manner as the school directors for 3-year terms ; Sele boards have the pow 
and it is their duty, in addition to the powers and duties of school directors: 

1. To establish and maintain free schools not less than 6 nor mcre than 10 months 
in each year. 2. To repair, iniprove and furnish school-houses. 3. To buy or lease 
sites for school-honses with the necessary grounds. 4. To establish schools of differ- 
ent grades and make regulations for admission of pupils into the same. 5. To levy 
annual tax for the support and maintenance of free scuools, but it is not lawful for 
such board to purchase or Jocate schvol-house sites, pureka ise, build, or nove school- 
houses, or levy a tax to extend school beyond 10 months in each ye ar except on pe- 
tition of a majority of the voters of the district. 6. To examine and employ teachers 
and fix the amount of their salaries. 7. To empioy a snpcrintendent, or superintend- 
ents, when expedient. 8. To lay off the district ‘into subdistricts. 9, To visit schools, 
to establish such by-laws, rules and regulations as they may decm necessary, and to 
prepare and publish an annual report. 

The township treasurer has charge of all funds and pays them ont on order of the 
board. In cities of more than 10,000 inhabitants the city treasurer holds the school 
funds subject to the order of the board of education, upon warrants countersigned by 
the mayor and city clerk.’ , 

TEACHERS. 


No teacher shall be authorized to teach a common school who is not of good moral 
character, and who does not possess a valid certificate of qualification. These cer- 
tificates are of two grades: First grade (highest), valid for two years, certifies that the 
holder is qualified ‘to teach orthography, reading in English, penmanship, arithme- 
tic, English grammar, modern geographr,, the history of the United States, the cle- 
ments of the natural sciences, physiology, and the laws of health. 

The second-gracle certificate is valid for one year, and shows that the holder is 
qualified to teach all of the folowing branches except the elements of the natural 
sciences, physiology, and the laws of health. 

These certificates are granted by the county superintendent, may be renewed by 
his indorsement, or may “be revoked by him atany time. 

A diploma from the county normal schoul may be accepted by the county super- 
intendent as sufficient evidence of qualification to entitle the holder to a first-class 
certificate. 

The State snperintendent is authorized to grant State certificates to such teachers 
as may be found worthy to receive them, which shall be of perpetual validity in 
every county and school district in the State. (State certificates are granted only 
upon public examination.) 

Teachers must keep registers of their schools; ; and must also make a schedule of 
the names of all pupils under 21 years of age attending their schools (and when pupils 
reside in two or more districts, townships, or counties, § separate schedules must be kept 
for each district, township or county), and deliver the same to the directors. 

Teachers’ wages are payable monthly, and upon receipt of the schedules above 
mentioned ; the directors imake out and deliver to the teacher an order upon the 
township treasurer for the amount due said teacher. 


LOCAL TAXES. 


Counties may levy a tax to support the county normal schools; townships may 
levy a tax for the support of township high schools; and districts, cities and towns 
(by the directors cr boards of education), levy taxes for school] purposes. 


Sch. Law, sec. 55 et seq. 3Tbid., sec. 80 et seq. 
2 Tbid., sec. 42 ef seq. *Thid., sec. 50 ef seq. 
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No district, however, shall levy a tax for building school-honses, in any one year, 
greater than 3 per cent. of the taxable property, except to pay indebtedness pre- 
viously contracted. 

INDIANA. 


ESTABLISNMMENT OF THE FREE-SCIIOOL SYSTEM, 


Intelligence and virtue being the safegnards of liberty and the bulwark of a free 
and good governinent, the State shall ever maintain a general, suitable, and efficient 
system of free schools, whereby all persons in the State between the ages of six and 
twenty-one years may receive gratuitous instruction. 2 


TAXATION FOR SUPPORT OF THIS SYSTEM. 


The General Assembly shall provide by general laws for the suppoit of common 
schools by taxes, which shall never exceed, in any one year, two mills on the dollar 
on the taxable property of the State; and by an annual per capita tax of one dollar, 
to be assessed on every male inhabitant of this State over the age of twenty-one 
years: Provided, The General Assembly may, by general law, authorize school districts 
to levy, by a vote of the qualified electors of each district, a tax not to exceed five 
mills on the dollar in any one year for school purposes: Provided, further, That no 
such tax shall be appropriated to any other purpose, nor to any other district than 
that for which it was levied. 

SCHOOL DISTRICTS. 


The boundaries of school districts in counties of this State shall remain as estab- 
lished, except that the county court shall have power to alter the same whenever a 
majority of the citizens residing therein shall petition the court todo so. But nonew 
school district shall be formed having less than 35 persons of scholastic age residing 
within the territory included in such new district, and no district now formed shall, 
by the formation of a new district, be reduced to less than 35 persons of scholastic 
age.* 

P STATI SUPERVISION. 


A State superintendent of public instruction, elected for two years by the qualified 
voters at a general clection, takes office the 15th day of March succeeding his elcc- 
tion, on taking and subscribing the oath prescribed by law. 

He is charged with the administration of the system of public instruction and a 
general superintendence of the business relating to the common schools of the State, 
and of the school funds and school revenues set apart and appropriated for their sup- 

ort. § 

‘ At each regular session of t!e General Assembly, on or before the 15th day of Jan- 
uary, said superintendent must present a biennial report of his administration of 
the systeni of public instruction, with (1) a brief exhibit of his labors, experience, and 
observation as to the operation of the system, and the remedy for observed imperfec- 
tions; (2) of the amount of permanent school funds; of their general condition, the 
revenue derived from them and from other sources; estimates for the following two 
years, and estimated value of all other property for school purposes; (3) of his plans 
tor better organization of the schools, and for the increase, sate investment, and bet- 
ter preservation of permanent school funds; (4) of the resalts of the year then clos- 
ing, as compared with those of the year or years preceding, so as to indicate the 
progress made in public instruction ; (5) must furnish snch other information as to 
the schools, their funds, revenues, &¢., as he may think will be of interest to the 
General Assembly.7 

He is also to visit each county in the State at least once during his term of office, 
and examine the auditcr’s books and records as to the safety of school funds and rev- 
enues.® 

The State superintendent must exercise such supervision over the school funds and 
revenues as may be necessary to ascertain their safety and secure their preservation 
and application to the proper object ; and shall cause to be instituted in the name of 
the State of Indiana all suits necessary for the recovery of any portion of such funds 
or revenues.? 

The superintendent is assisted by a State board of education, of which he is, ex 
oficio, a member and president, his coadjutors in the board being the Governor, the 
[residents of the State University, of Purdue University, and of the State Normal 
School, with the superintendents of common schools of the largest cities of the State, 
as determined by the enumeration of children for school purposes reported by county 
superintendents. This board must elect one of its members secretary and treasurer, 
to have the custody of its records, papers, and efiects ; such records, papers, and effects, 


1 Actof Leg., March 15, 1859, 4 Cole of 1885, secs. 6171, 6174. 7Tbid., sec. 4410. 

sch. laws, sec. 35 and 47. 5Sch. Law, edition of 1885, secs. 8Ibid., sec. 4411. 
Const, article 14, sec. 1. 4406, 4407. *Tbid., see. 4413. 
§lbid., sec.3 €Tbid., sec. 4108, 
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with minutes of proceedings, to be kept at the office of the superintendent, and to be 
open for his inspection. 

The State board takes cognizance of questions that arise in the practical adrainis- 
tration of the school system, considering, discussing, and determining them. It also 
prepares questions for the examinations of teachers, prescribes the time and manner 
of their use by county superintendents,? and may grant State certificates of qualifi- 
cation to teachers who on searching examination are found to possess eminent scholar- 
ship, professional ability, and good moral character.® 


COUNTY SUPERINTENDENCE. 


Each county in this State has a county superintendent, appoiuted by the assembled 
township trustees biennially, on the first Monday in June, to examine applicants for 
teachers’ licenses and grant them to such applicants as‘prove their worthiness, for 6 
months, 12 months, 24 months, or 36 months, according to the ability to teach and gov- 
ern displayed by the several ones applying. ‘The 6-months license is merely a trial- 
test, and may not be renewed, while a 24-months one, run up at the next examination 
to one of 36 months, or 2 licenses for 36 months eachin quick succession, may, if ap- 
proved by the State board of education, issue in an 8-year professional license, good 
throughout the State. These examinations for licenses must be held by the superin- 
tendent at least once a month in open session, those granted to be limited in their 
operation to his county, except the 8-year ones approved by the State board, and all 
to be revocable for incompetency, immorality, cruelty, or general neglect of the busi- 
ness of the school. Each license granted is to be reported to the State superintend- 
ent, with indication of its grade, and with the name of the teacher to whom it 
has been given, distinguishing between males and females.* 

The more general duties of the connty superintendent are to supervise the schools 
of his county, visit each one of them annually, with a view to increase their use- 
fulness, attend and preside at the county teachers’ institutes, carry out the orders 
and instructions of the State board of education and State superintendent, and serve 
as a medium between the latter and his subordinate school officers: Provided, That 
city schools having a superintendent eniployed by the city board, may, at the request 
of said board, be exempt from the supervision of the county superintendent. 


COUNTY BOARDS OF HDUCATION. 


Each county superintendent, with the trustees of the townships in his county, and 
the chairman of the school trustees of each town and city in it, constitute a county 
board of education, which meets semi-annually on the first week day of each May 
and September, to consider the general wants of the schools and school property of 
which the members of the board havecharge. This board, the county superintendent 
presiding, attends to all matters relating to the purchase of school furniture, books, 
maps, charts, and libraries. Text-books adopted by it since March, 1877, are, as a 
rule, unchangeable for six years. Uniiormity of text-books is held to be desirable, 
but is not required. Adopted books, however, must be used.® 

The county boards may each adopta course of study for their district schools, with 
rules and regulations for the government of these, but not make rules for incorpo- 
rated cities. 

Prescribed studies are orthography, reading, writing, arithmetic, geography, Eng- 
lish grammar, physiology, history of the United States, good behavior, and such 
other branches as the advancement of the pupils may require or the trustees direct. 
As a rule, these must be taught in English, but the parents of 25 or more children 
in a school may demand the teaching of German to their children. ® 


SCHOOLS IN TOWNS AND CITIES. 


Each civil township and each incorporated town or city in this State is a distinct 
municipal corporation for school purposes, the trustee of the township and the trus- 
tees of towns and cities being school trustees, and performing the duties of clerk and 
treasurer for their several schools. The trusiees may employ a superintendent for their 
schools. 

The common council of each city, except Indianapolis, and the board of trustees in 
each of the incorporated towns, elect, at their first meeting in June, three school trus- 
tees to hold office 1, 2, or3 three years, as determined by lot at the time of organ- 
ization, and thereafter elect annually one such trustee to hold office for 3 years. 
These trustees constitute the school board of the city or town, organizing by electing, 
within 5 days from their call to office, one of their number as president, one as secre- 
tary, and one as treasurer. The treasurer gives bond to the county auditor, with at 
least two sureties not membersof the board, for not less than twice the money that may 
come into his hands; the president and secretary, bonds with like sureties, approved 


Sch. Law, edition of 1885, 3Tbid., sec. 4422, 5Ibid., sec. 4436, and appended 
sec. 4420. 4Code of 1885, sees. 4424, , decisions 2, 4, 6 
2Tbid., sec. 4421. 4429, 6 Tbid., sec. 4497. 
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by the auditor, for at least one-third ofthe treasurer’s bond. The county auditor, aec- 
cepting sueh trustees, must seo to their sutliciency to seenre the school revennes which 
their oftives may bring them, as well as the towuship and other revenues. The trus- 
tees nlust receive these revenues, keep accurate accountsof their receipts and expendi- 
tures of them, and render to the county comuissioners, annnally, the first Monday of 
August, 3 cloar statement of each one for the school year ended the 3lst day of the 
previous July.! 

In Indianapolis, instead of school trustees, there is a board of scliool commissioners, 
one for each school district in the city, eleeted by the qualified electors in the distriet, 
to levy taxes for the support of the city schools, not to exceed 25 cents on $100 for 
grounds, buildings, and supplies, or 25 cents on each $100 for paying teachers, with 
one-fifth of a mill on $1 for free libraries in connection with the city schools. By a 
conittee or officer of this board teachers may be examined for positions in the city 
schools and be licensed if found qualitied. The board may also purchase grounds and 
school supplies, construct school buildings, employ and pay teachers, appoint super- 
intendents, disburse throagh its treasurer moneys for school and library expenses, and 
enforee regulations for the grading of the city schools, for a course of instruction in 
them, and for due government and disciplinc—the members all to serve without any 
compensation.® 

The tax levies made by ordcr of the board must be certified by its president and 
secretary to the city clerk, who must collect them as other city taxes are collected, 
and once 2 month pay them over to the treasurer of the board. Taxes for school pur- 
poses collected by the county treasurer must be paid over by him to the treasurer of 
the board of school commissioners, and so must moneys distributed by county ofticers 
to which the common schools of the city may be entitled; these payments to the city 
treasurer to be made also once a month to the treasurer of the board of school com- 
missioners. 

ENUMERATION AND ATTENDANCE. 


In this State attendance on the public schools has thus far been a boon, not a com- 
pulsion. All resident children, ascertained by an annual census to be between the 
ages of 6 and 21, are, unless married, entitled to enlistment and instruction in the 
schools of their respective townships, towns, and cities. ‘Transfers to an adjoining 
county, township, town, or city, are allowed if asked for at the time of the annnal 
enumeration; but in such cases the school money of the child must go with the child 
to the new place of enlistment and instruction.? 

White and colored children must be enumerated in separate lists, and may be or- 
ganized in separate schools, having all the rights, privileges, and advantages of other 
schools of their township, town, or city. Should such separate schoois not be provided, 
the colored children may attend the public schools with wiite children; and if a 
child attending a school for colored youth can prove, by examination and certificate 
of the teacher, advancement enough for promotion toa higher grade than that af- 
forded by the colored school, the trustee or trustees must see that the child is per- 
mitted to attend a schoo! of like grade for whites without unjust discrimination on 
account of race or color. 

TAXATION FOR PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


A State tax is required to be annually assessed and collected, as State and county 
revenues are assessed and collected, for the support of a general system of common 
schools. The amount of this tax is 16 cents on each hundred dollars of taxable prop- 
erty, real and personal, and 50 cents on each taxable poll, without regard to the race 
or color of the owner.' 

The trustees of townships, towns, and cities have also power to levy each a special 
tax for the construction, rent, or repair of school-houses; for providing furniture, 
school apparatus, and fuel; and for paying other necessary expenses of their schools, 
except tuition. No such tax may exceed 50 cents on each $100 of taxable property 
and 2 dollar on each poll, in any year. The income from such tax is termed the spe- 
cial school revenue.® 

Each county auditor must make the proper assessments of special school tax levied 
by the school trustees; must set down the amount of such tax on his tax list and du- 
plicate thereof, as other taxes are set down, in appropriate columns; must extend 
such assessments to the taxable property and poll of persons transferred, according to 
the rate and levy thereof in the township, town, or city to which the transfers have 
been made; and such taxes must be collected by the county treasurer, as other taxes 
are coliected, and be paid when collected to the treasurer for school purposes of the 
proper township, town, or city, on the warrant of the county auditor. 

To enable county auditors to assess this tax, county superintendents must report to 
the auditors the basis of the apportionment of school revenue for tuition, and a state- 
ment of transfers made for school purposes. 


‘Code of 1885, sees. 4139-4441,  2Sch. Law, secs. 4457-4464. 4Thid., secs. 4465, 4466. 
4445, 3Ibid., 1888, art. 4, secs. 4472, 4474. 5 Tbid., secs. 4467, 4468, 
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LOCAL AND SPECIAL TAXES. 


The trustees of civil townships or of incorporated towns, and the common councils 
of cities have power to levy annually a tax not exceeding 25 cents on $100 of prop- 
erty and 25 cents on each taxable poll. The funds arising from such taxes come 
under the charge of the same officers, secured by the same guarantees, subject to the 
same rules, and applied iu the same manner as funds arising from taxation for com- 
mon-school purposes under the general laws of the State. They must, however, be 
applied in the civil township, town, or city in which they have been assessed and col- 
lected.! 

A special tax to pay debts contracted against any township in the construction, re- 
pale or completion of school-heuses, or in providing furniture or apparatus for them, 

as been allowed, such tax net to exceed 25 cents on each $100 of taxable property in 
a yoar, should the legal voters of the township decide in favor of the tax. But as 
this affects only debts contracted previous to March 11, 1873, it is probable that the 
permission is now obsolete.? 
EDUCATION OF TEACHERS. 


December 20, 1865, a legislative act reqnired that there should be established a 
State normal school, the vbject of which should be the preparation of persons for 
teaching in the common schools of Indiana. In order to its establishment and main- 
tenance 4 competent persens appointed by the Governor were to constitute a per- 
petual body corporate, wiilt power to sue and to be sued, to hold in trust all funds 
and property provided for said normal school, and to be known as the “ Board of 
Trustees of the Indiana State Normal School.” The superintendent of public instruc- 
tion was to be, ex officio, a member of this board.$ 

The conditions of admission to instruction were to be 16 years of age for females 
and 18 years for males, good health, clear evidence ef moral character, and a written 
pledge, filed with the principal, to teach in the common schools of Indiana a period 
equal to twice the time speni in the normal school. 

The provision for its support was made, after the first year, $10,000 semi-annually, 
and $2,000 or less, annually, for warming, lighting, repairs, &c. 

Theschool thus established is still the chief means for the thorough education of 
teachers for the Staie schools, Indiana University aiding also in preparing teachers 
for high-grade work and Purdue University in preparing them for scientific instruc- 
tion—the former chartered as a college in 1828 and as a university in 1839; the latter 
opened to students in 1874 as the State College of Agriculture and the Mechanic Arts. 


OTHER MDUCATION FOR TEACHING. 


The trustee of each township is required fo hold, at least one Saturday in every 
month while the schools of his township are in session, a township institute or model 
school for the improvement of the teachers, and two such may be held each month, 
presided over by a teacher or other person designated by the trustee. The trustee 
must contract with every teacher to either attend on the full session of each insti- 
tute or forfeit a day’s wages for every day of absence, nbless such absence be occa- 
sioned by sickness, When present the teacher must take part in the exercises.* 

The superintendent of schools in each county must also hold, preside at, and con- 
duct the exercises of each township institute at least once a year, encouraging these 
and like associations, and laboring to elevate the standard of teaching and improve 
the conditien of the schoels.5 

Under this last suggestion teachers’ associations and teachers’ reading circles have 
been extensively established, though not required by law. . 


TEACHERS, HOW SELECTED. 


The school trustees of townships, incorporated towns and cities, may employ as 
teachers in the common schools only such persons as can present licenses to teach is- 
sued frem the proper State cr county authority, and in full force at the date of the em- 
ployment. Any teacher who undertakes to teach a common school without such 
license ferfeits all claim to compensatien frem the school revenue. But if a licenso 
held expire by its limitation within a term of employment, the teacher may complete 
the term within the then enrrent school year.® 

Trostees may not employ teachers whom a majority of these entitled to vote at 
school meetings decide at such a meeting that they do not wish to have employed. 
And if, after the opening of a scheol, a majority of such voters petition the trustee 
to dismiss a teacher, he must do it, but only on due netice, upon good cause shown, 
and with pay for the teaching service rendered. 

If persons attached to and forming a scheol district have, at their school meeting, 
designated other branches of learning than those in section 4425 of the school law, 
as what they wish to have taught in their school, the trustee, in employing a teacher, 


1 Sch. Law, secs. 4469, 4470. 8 Tbid., secs. 4542-4548. ' 6 Tbid., sec. 4521. 
2 Tbid., sec. 4471. 4Tbid., article 8, soc. 4520. 6 Tbid., sec. 4501. 
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may require sucb teacher to be examined as to his qualifications to teach these other 
branches.! 
TEACHERS AND TRUSTEES TO MAKE REPORTS. 


To enable trustees to make the reports required of them, each teacher, wlicther 
in township, town, or city, must, at the expiration of each school term, report by 
affidavit to the proper trustee the length of term in days; the teachers employed, 
male and female; their daily compensation; the pupils admitted, male and female, 
aud those between the ages of 6 and 215 the average attendance; books used and 
branches taught ; also the papils ineach branch. Until such report is filed no teacher 
may receive more than 75 per cent. of pay for services.? 

This information given, the trustees of the townships, towns, or cities must annu- 
ally report, on the Ist Monday of August, for the school year ended Jaly 31, to the 
county superintendent, in tabular form, the following items: Number of districts, 
schools taught and their grades; teachers, male and feinale; average pay in each 
prade; tuition revenue at the opening of the year; amount received during the year 
trom the county treasurer, and the balance on hand; the time of school in days; school- 
houses built, cost of them; number and kind before erected ; estimated value of this 
and all school property ; volumes in school libraries, and number used during the year; 
volumes added; assessment on each $1000f property, and each poll of special tax for 
school-houses, with full amount of levy; balance also of special school revenue on hand 
at the beginning and received during the year from the county treasurer; amount of 
such revenue expended andon hand; acres of unsold Congressional school lands, val- 
ue of them and income from them, with such other information as may be called for 
by the county superintendent and superintendent of public instruction. 

Failure to make these reports is punishable by $25 fine and a witholding from the 
delinquent trustee of the money apportioned to his township, town, or city, till his 
report is duly made and filed. 


EDUCATION OF DEFECTIVE, DEPENDENT, AND DELINQUENT YOUTH. 


By special acts of 1844, 1847, 1867, and 1879 provision was made for the education, 
under State auspices, of the deaf and dumb youth of the State, of the blind, of sol- 
diers’ orphans, of feelle-minded children, and of boys who needed to be reformed as 
well as educated. The schools for the first two classes mentioned are located ag In- 
dianapolis; those for the second two, at Knightstown; that for the buys’ reformatory, 
at Plainfield. 

IOWA. 


CONSTITUTIONAL PROVISIONS FOR EDUCATION. 


The General Assembly shall encourage, by all suitable means, the promotion of in- 
tellectual, scientific, and moral improvement. 

The proceeds of all public lands devoted to commercial-school purposes, together 
with escheats, shall remain a permanent fund for the support of common schools 
throughout the State. ; 

Temporary funds for school purposes are such as shall arise from fines collected on 
account of penal offenses and the non-performance of thilitary duty.* 

All moneys for the support of the common schools shall be distributed to the dis- 
tricts in proportion to the nuinber of youths between the ages of 5 and 21 years.§ 

The university lands and the proceeds thereof constitute a permanent fund for the 
sole use of the State university.® 

The State university shall be established at one place, without branches at any 
other place, and the university fund shall be applied only to that institution.’ 


LEGAL PROVISIONS FOR EDUCATION IN IOWA. 
ADMINISTRATION. 


Besides a State superintendent of public instruction, each county has a school su- 
perintendent, each township and independent district has a board of directors, and 
each of the subdistricts, into which a township may be divided, a subdirector, these 
subdirectors forming a district township board. In addition to common schools the 
system includes high schools, State normal schools, teachers’ institutes, State uni- 
versity, agricultural college, reform schools, and institutions for the defective classes. 

No person shall be deemed ineligible by reason of sex to any such office in the State.® 


STATE SUPERVISION. 


The superintendent of public instruction is chosen at the general election in each 
odd-numbered year, and holds his office for the term of two years.9 


— 


1Sch. Law, 1883, art. 8, sec. 4502. 4Thbid.. sec. 4. 7 Const., art. 9, sec. 11. 
2 Thid., sec. 4449-4451. bIbid., sec. 7. ® Code of 1873, chap. 136, sec. 1. 
*Sch. Laws, art. 9, sec. 3. 6 [hid., sec. 2. ?> Code, sec. 589. 
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He shall be charged with the general supervision of all the county superintendents 
and all the common schools of the State. By meeting the county superintendents in 
convention, he may try to secure a more uniform and efficient administration of school 
laws. He shall attend, when practicable, teachers’ institutes in the several counties 
of the State, assisting in their instruction and management. Heshallrendera written 
opinion, relative to any. school law, to any school officer asking for the same, and 
shall determine all cases appealed from the decision of county superintendents.! 

He shall be a member, ex officio, of the board of regents of the State university, and 
shall receive an annual report from said board.? 

The salary of the superintendent is $2,200 per annum, and of his deputy, $1,200 per 
annum.? 

STATE FUND. 


The State fund arising from the sale or rental of the public lands and from escheats 
is distributed among the school districts proportionately to the number of youth 
from 5 to 21 years old.# 

COUNTY SUPERVISION. 


Board of supervisors.—The board of supervisors, among numerous other duties, is 
concerned with a certain control of public-school matters. In each county the board 
consists of 3 persons, which may, however, be increased to 5or7. They are elected 
yearly by the qualified electors of their respective counties.§ 

They can levy taxes for the support of soldiers’ orphans, for county high schools, 
and forcommon schools. They control the sale of school sections of public lands and 
manage the fund.§ 

The members of the board receive $4 per day for actual service and $2.50 when 
employed on committee service, together with mileage. In counties having a popu- 
lation of less than 10,000 they cannot exceed the limit of 20-days service, with pay, 
in one year; in counties having a population between 10,000 and 30,000 they cannot 
receive pay for more than 30 days; for 30,000 and over, 40-days service is the limit.” 

County superintendent.—The county superintendent is elected in each odd-numbered 
year for the term of 2 years. He cannot be 1 member of a board of directors or 
board of supervisors. He shall examine teachers, issue certificates, hold normal in- 
stitutes each year, conform to the instructions of the State superintendent, and 
report to him annually. He receives $4 for each day’s actual service.}° 


COUNTY-SCHOOL FUND. 


The county auditor apportions the county-school tax, together with the interest of 
the permanent school fund to which his county is entitled, and all other money in 
the hands of the county treasurer belonging in common to theschools of his county." 


LOCAL SUPERVISION. 


School districts. Each civil township or independent district, organized as a school 
district, is made a body corporate, with powers to hold property, make contracts, 
accu 

Board of directors.—The several subdistricts annually meet for the election of a 
subdirector.% In all district townships comprising but 1 subdistrict the board shall 
consist of 3subdirectors. Inall districts comprising but 2 subdistricts the board shall 
consist of 1 subdirector from each subdistrict and 1 from the township at large.™ 

The board of directors makes purchases, payments, and sales to carry out the vote 
of the district, fixes site for each school-house,!® divides the district,!7 audits claims, }8 
visits schools and fixes rules for their government,!9 but has no jurisdiction over inde- 
- pendent districts.” , 

Subdirecior.—The subdirector makes contracts for providing fuel, for employing 
teachers, and for making all other provisions necessary for the convenience and pros- 
perity of the schools within his subdistrict.! 


NDEPENDENT DISTRICTS. 


A city, town, or village may organize an independené district.22 An indepen- 
dent, district is under the management of a board of 6 directors, chosen by the 
electors of the district. ‘The board is organized by electing one of its number as pres- 
ident, and choosing a secretary and treasurer from outside the board: Provided, That 
in al] independent distrists having a population of less than 500 the board shall consist 
of 3 directors, who elect from their own number a president and secretary, but choose 
a treasurer from outside. 


1 Code, sec. 1577. 7 Thid., sec. 3791. {2 Thid., sec. 1716. 18 Thid., sec. 1733. 
2 Tbid., sec. 1587. 8 Ibid., sec. 589. 13 Thid., sec. 1718. 19 Tbid., sec. 1734. 
3 Tbid., sec. 3760. 3 Tbid., sec. 1765. 14 [bid., sec. 1720. 20 Tbhid., sec. 1792. 
4Tbid., sec. 1837. 10 Tbid., secs. 1766, 1767, , 16 Thid., sec. 1723. 21 Thid., sec. 1753. 
5 Ibid-, sees. 294, 299. 1769, 1772, 1774, 1776. 16 Thid., sec. 1724. 22 Thid., sec. 1800. 
6 Ibid., sees. 1639, 1703, 3! Ibid., sec. 1781. 17 Thid., sec. 1725. % Tbid., sec. 1802, 
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Said district may havo as many schools and be divided into such wards or other 
subdivisions for school purposes as the board of directors inay deem ame and 
shall be governed by the laws for “ district townships” when applieable.! 

Independent districts, located contignously, may ‘unite and form one independent 
district.? 

School districts lying in two countics may be formed into an independent district.3 

Township districts may bo consolidated and organized as independent districts.4 

- On the contrary, if tho majority wills, each independent district shall become a 
subdist rict of the district towuship.® 

Independent districts may issue bonds, but no district shall contract debts in excess 
of 5 per cent. of the last assessed valuo of tho property of the district.® 


INDUSTRIAL EXPOSITIONS IN SCHOOLS. 


It shall be tho duty of the board of directors of independent school districts, and 
of the subdirector of each subdistrict, if deemed expedient, under the direction of 
the county superintendent, to introduce and maintain an industrial exposition in 
connection with each school under their control.? 

These expositions shall consist of useful articles made by the pupils, such as sam- 
ples of sewing, cooking, knitting, crocheting, and drawing, iron and wood work of 
all kiuds, and any other useful article at present known or invented by the pupils, 
together with farm and garden products in their season. 

Tho pupils shall be required to explain the use and method of their work, and kind 
and. process of culture of farm and garden products.9 

These expositions shall be held in the school-room upon a school day as uften as 
once a term and not oftener than once a month,” 


FORESTRY. 


The board of directors of each district township and independent district shall 
cause to be set out and properly protected twelve or more shade trecs on each school- 
house site belonging to the district where such number of trees is not now growing.?! 


LOCAL TAXES. 


County taxes of 1 to 3 mills on the $100 may be levied; and district taxes not to 
exceed 15, mills on the dollar for a “ sehool- house fund”; $5 a pupil for a ‘ contin- 
gent fund,” and $15 per resident pupil for a ‘‘ teachers’ fand, ” which shall include the 
semi-annual appropriation from the State fund.” 


TEACHERS’ QUALIFICATIONS. 


The law requires of the teachers, scholarship, meral characicr, ability to govern, 
and aptness to teach. i 

The county superintendent shall examine all applicants as to their competency and 
ability to teach the common English branches, including elementary physics and 
United States history. Teachers of music, drawing , penmanship, bookkeeping, Ger- 
man, or other language shall receive. certificates for competency in these special 
branches." r 

The State board of examiners, created to encourage training in the science and 
art of teaching, is composed of the superintendent of public instruction, the president 
of the State University, the principal of the State Normal School, and two other per- 
sons, one of whom shall be a woman. 


STATE BOARD OF EXAMTENERS. 


Candidates for State certificates shali be examined in the common branches, together 
with book-keeping, physiology, United States history, algebra, botany, natural phi- 
losophy, drawing, civil sovernment, constitution and Jaws of Iowa, and didactics. 
Candidates for State diplomas shall be examined in the foregoing branches, together 
with geometry, trigonometry , chemistry, zoology, geology, astrononiy, poli tical ec aa 
omy, rhetoric, English literature, and general history, and such other branches ast 
board of examiners may require.16 

A State certificate is valid for 5 years, and a State diploma is valid for life, unless 
poked for cause.!? 

TEACHERS’ NORMAL INSTITUTES. 

The potriy superintendent shall hold annually a normal institute for the instrne 
tion of teachers and those who may desire to teach, requiring the payment of a regis- 
tration fee of $1 each, and also $1 from every applicant for a certificate.s 


1 Code, sec. 1806. 8 Tbid., sec. 2. lanibid, chap. 167, sec. 1.. 

2Tbid., 1811. ®Tbid., sec. 3. 16 Sch. Laws 1882, chap. 167, sec. 4, 
3Ibid., , 1812. : 10 Thid., sec. 6. 7 Tbid., sec. 5. 

4Tbid., , 1814. NYbid., chap. 23, sec. 1. 18 Code, sec. 1769, as amended by 

6 Tbid., 1817. 2 Tbid., sees. 1779-1780, chap. 57, Laws of 1874, and 
6Ibid., 1821. 18 1bid., sec. 1767. chap. 54, Laws of 1878. 


7Sch. Laws of 1874, chap. 64, seo. 1. 14Ibid., sec. 1766. 
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Said institutes shall remain in session not less than 6 working days. Fifty dol- 
lars are appropriated annually from the State treasury to defray the expenses of one 
such institute in each county.! 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 


A school for the special instruction and training of teachers for the common schools 
of the State is established at Cedar Falls, in Black Hawk County.? - ; 

The school is under the management of a board of 6 directors, elected by the Gen- 
eral Assembly, no two of whoin shall be elected from the same county. 

It organizes by electing a president and vice-president, from its own number, and 
a@ secretary and treasurer who are not members of the board.4 

The board employs teachers, makes rules for admission of pupils, and may charge a 
tuition fee not exceeding $6 per term. 

The session of schools shall continue at least 26 weeks.5 

The board reports annually to the State superintendent of instruction.® 


COMMON SCHOOLS. 


In each subdistrict there shall be one or more schools for the instruction of the 
youth between the ages of 5 and 21, for at least 120 daysin each year.’ 

The subdirector shall annually take an enumeration of the children between the 
ages of 5 and 21 years, distinguishing males from females, and shall report the same 
to the secretary of the district township.’ 

Tuition.—When pupils reside in one district and attend school in another, in the 
same or adjoining county or township, the board of directors of the township in which 
such children reside shall pay to the district in which they attend school the average 
expense of said pupils per week.9 

Text-books.—There shall be no change in the school books used in any school oftener 
than once in three years, except by a vote of the electors of the district.!0 


COUNTY HIGH SCILOOLS. 


Each county having a population of 2,000 inhabitants, or over, may establish a high 
school for pupils more advanced than those attending district schools, and for persons 
desiring to fit themselves for the vocation of teaching." 

Such schools shall be in charge of 6 high-school trustees, to be divided into three 
equal classes, each class to hold its office one, two, and three years respectively, as 
decided by lot. Each year thereafter two trustees are elected to succeed those whose 
term is about to expire. 

Said trustees shall levy taxes for school buildings, teachers’ wages, and for contin- 
gent expenses. No tax for buildings shall exceed 5 mills on the dollar. When levied 
pee teh lets wages and contingent expenses, the tax must not exceed 2 mills on the 

olar.}8 

Model schools are to be encouraged, and advanced students and those preparing to 
become teachers may be employed in teaching the younger pupils.“ 

Tuition shall be tree to all pupils of such school residing in the county where the 
same is located. 

If vacancies exist they may be filled by pupils from other counties on payment of 
a prescribed tuition. !6 

Each member of the board of trustees is entitled to $2 per diem for time actually 
employed.!7 

STATE AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 


The “act donating public lands to the several States and Territories which may 
provide colleges for the benefit of agriculture and the mechanic arts”, was made the 
basis of an agricultural college and model farm, which were placed under the con- 
trol and management of a board of five trustees, elected by the General Assembly.'8 

The president shall control and direct the affairs of the college and farm, submit to 
the rules of the board, and report to it at its annual meeting, and at such other times 
as it shall direct. The board in tur reports biennially to the Governor of the 
State.19 

Tuition shall be forever free to pupils of this State, over 16 years old, who have 
been residents 6 mouths previous to their admission, Each county in the State shall 
have a prior right to tuition for 3 scholars. The course of instruction and practice 
includes the following branches: . 

Natural philosophy, chemistry, botany, horticulture, fruit-growing, forestry, ani- 
mal and vegetable anatomy, geology, meteorology, entomology, zoology, the veteri- 


1Code, sec. 1584. 7Tbid., sec. 1727. l0Tbid., sec. 1728. 3° Ibid., sec. 1708. 
2Tbid., chap. 129,sec.1. 8 Ibid., secs. 1754-55. 11 Tbid., sec. 1697. 37 Ibid., sec. 1712. 
%Tbid., sec. 2. 9Tbid., sec. 1793(asamended Ibid.,sec.1700. Ibid., secs. 1604, 1605. 
4Tbid., secs. 2 and 3. by chap. 64, Laws of 1876, ‘lIbid.,sec.1702. 1! Ibid., 1610, 1611. 

5 Tbid., sec, 5. and chap. 41, Laws of “Ibid.,sec.1706. 2Ibid., 1619. 


§ Thid., sec. 9. 1873.) 15 Tbid., sec. 1707. 
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nary art, plane mensuration, levelling, surveying, book-keeping, and such mechania 
arts as aro directly conuected with agriculture; also sich other studics as the trustees 
may prescribe! 

STATE UNIVERSITY. 


The objects of the State University are to provide the best and most eficient means 
of imparting to young men and women a liberal education.? 

The university shall include a collegiate, scientific, normal, law, and such other 
departments as the beard of regents may determine.? 

The regents consist of the Governor of the State, who is president of the board, ex 
officio, the president of the university, who is a member, ex officio, together with one 
person froin each Congressional district of the State, who shall be elected by the Ger- 
cral Assembly.* 

The board of regents shall enact laws for the government of the university, appoint 
its officers and determine their salaries.® 

The president of the university shall report regularly to the regents, they in turn 
to the superintendent of public instruction, and he to the General Assembly.® 


STATE REFORM SCHOOL. 


A reform school shall be permanently located at Eldora, Hardin County, and main- 
tained for the reformation of boys and girls under the age of 18 years.’ 
The school is to be managed by a board of five trustees appointed by the General 
Assembly, and no two from the saine Congressional district.8 
The board has power to enact by-laws and rules; to appoint, remove, and pay em- 
ployés; to provide employment and iustruction for the inmates.® 
One or more of the trustees shall visit the school once in every month to examine 
the boys and girls in their school-rgom, and labors, and inspect the register and ac- 
counts of the superiniendent.!° 
Any boy or girl committed to the State Reform School shall be there kept, discip- 
lined, instructed, and employed under the direction of the trustees until he or she ar- 
rive at the age of majority, or be bound ont, reformed, or legally discharged.!! 
The act of aiding au inmate to escape, or of knowingly concealing snch an one, after 
his escape, is punishable with a fine not exceeding $1,000 and imprisonment in the 
penitentiary for a term not exceeding five years.}? 


SOLDIERS’ ORPHANS’ HOMES. 


The board of trustees of the Iowa Soldiers’ Orphans’ Homes, consists of one person 
from each of the counties in which the said homes are located, and one trom the 
State at large, appointed by the General Assembly for two years.!8 

The board has full power to manage all the affairs in said homes; Provided, That 
the county recorder of the county in which each home is located, shall act in connec- 
tion with the resident trustees in making quarterly settlements with the Orphans’ 
Homes superintendents,!4 

The State appropriates $10 per month for each orphan actually supported.'5 

The board of supervisors may levy a tax not to exceed one-half mill on the dollar 
for orphans in its county needing such aid. 


INSTITUTION FOR DEAF AND DUMB. 


At Council Bluffs there shall be permanently maintained an institution for the 
support and education of the deaf and dumb, under the supervision of a board of 
trustees, consisting of 5 persons to be elected by the General Assembly.!? Non-resi- 
(Re payment of $40 per quarter shall be entitled to an education in said institu- 

ion. 

Every deaf and dumb citizen of the State, of suitable age and capacity, shall be 
entitled to receive an education in said institution, at the expense of the State, and 
each county superintendent of instruction shall report annually to the superintendent 
of said institution, the names of such defective persons between 5 and 21 yeas, resid- 
ing in his county.?9 

For current expenses there is appropriated $40 per quarter for cach pupil. 

it ay the ordinary expenses of the institution there are appropriated $12,000 an- 
nually. 

The superintendent of said institution reports annually to the Governor of Iowa, 
the number of pupils, cause of deafness, studies pursued, trades taught, articles manu- 
factured and sold, with a detailed statement of expenditures.” 


» Code, sec. 1621. 7 Thid., sec. 1648. 13 Thid, sec. 1623. 18 Tbid., sec. 1688. 
: tid. Bee: : a 1644. 14 Tbid., 1624. 19 Thid., 1689. 

id. ; id., 1647. 15 Thid., 1630. 20 Ibid., 1692. 
4Tbid., 1563. : 10 Tpid., 1650. 16 Thid. 1639, 21 a 1693, 
5 Ibid., 1596. N Tbid., 1661, 17 Ibid., 1685. %2 Tbid., 1694. 


6 Ibid., 1600, 1601. 12 Thid., 1663, 
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COLLEGE FOR THE BLIND. 


A college is maintained at Vinton, in the county of Benton, under the supervision 
of a board of trustees, consisting of 6 persons, chosen by the General Assembly. 

Trustees receive $5 per diem for actual service, and 10 cents per mile for traveling 
expenses.” : 

To meet the ordinary expenses of the institution, $8,000 are appropriated annu- 
ally.’ 

For meeting current expenses there is also appropriated an amount, necessary, but 
not to exceed $40 per quarter to each pupil.4 

All blind persons, residents of Iowa, of suitable age and capacity, are entitled to 
an education in this institution at the expense of the State.® 

An industrial home for blind persons who are unable to support themselves is estab- 
lished in conjunction with said college, and controlled by the same board of trustees.® 


KANSAS. 
CONSTITUTIONAL PROVISIONS RELATING TO EDUCATION. 


The constitution of 1859 ordains that the Legislature shall encourage the promotion 
of intellectual, moral, scientific, and agricultural improvement, by establishing a 
uniform system of common schools and schools of a higher grade, embracing normal, 
preparatory, collegiate, and university departments.7 

That there shall be a superintendent of public instruction for the State and one for 
each county.® ° 

That there shall be a perpetual school fund arising from the sale of certain crants 
of public lands and from estates of persons dying without heir or will, also the pro- 
ceeds of estrays and of fines, both for exemption from military duty and for breach 
of penal laws, shall be applied for school purposes in the several counties in which 
the money is paid or fines collected.® j 

Provisions shall be made by law for a State university having a perpetual fund 
arising from the sale or rent of certain grants of public lands and from cther grants, 
donations, or bequests.” 

No religions sect or sects shall ever control any part of the common-school or uni- 
versity funds of the State." 

The State superintendent, secretary of State, and attorncy-general shall constitute 
a board of commissioners for the management and investment of the school fund.” 


ADMINISTRATION. 


For the State and for each county there is a superintendent of public instruction, 
elected biennially. Each school district is managed bya board of three members 
elected for three years, with the change of one member annually. 


STATE SUPERVISION. 


State superintendent.— The State superintendent before entering upon his duties 
takes the oath of office and executes a bond in the sum of $10,000 with two or more 
sureties, 8 

He has power to appoint an assistant superintendent of public instruction, and an 
additional clerk, who shall act as clerk of the board of commissioners of school funds 
and perform such other duties as the superintendent shall require.!* 

He shall apportion to each county and distribute the income of the State school 
fund and the annual taxes for school purposes. 

He shall give official opinions af the request of county superintendents, and keep a 
record of the same. Before giving such opinion he may consult the attorney-gen- 
eral.1é 

He shall visit each county of the State at least once in two years, and shall recom- 
mend the most approved text-books for the common schools." 

His biennial report shall be made out and delivered to the Governor on the Ist day 
of December preceding each regular session of the Legislature. !8 


STATE PERMANENT SCHOOL FUND. 


The board of school-fund commissioners, composed of the State superintendent, 
secretary of State, and attorney-general, is concerned with the management and in- 
vestment of the State permanent school, State normal-school, and State university 
funds. 

The secretary of State is the president of this board, and the State superintendent 
is the secretary. In the absence of either of said officers, the attorney-general shall 


1 Code, sec. 1664. 6 Tbid., sec. 1681. 1! Thid., art. 6, sec. 8. 18 Ybid., sec. 81. 
2Tbid., sec. 1668. ? Thid., art. 6, sec. 2. 12 Thid., sec. 9. 16 Thid., sec. 83. 
8 Tbid., sec. 1675. * 8 Thid., sec. 1. 13 Laws of 1879, chap. 17 Thid., sec. 85. 
¢Tbid., sec. 1676. 9 [bid., sec. 6. 166, sec. 78. 18 Tbid., sec. 88. 


§ Ibid., sec. 1680. 10 Thid., sec. 7. 14 Thid., sec, 80. 
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The board mects monthly at the office of the State superintendent.! 
All moneys belonging to said funds shall be held by the State treasurer, subject to 
the order of the board of commissioners. 


STATE ANNUAL SCHOOL FUND. 


The Stateannual school fund consists of tho annual inconie derived from the interest 
and rents of the perpetual school fund. 

This annual fund is further augmented by sums of $50 paid by each insurance 
company doing business in the State. 

On orders of the State superintendent this fund passes from the cnstody of the 
State treasurer to each county treasurer, and thence to each district treasurcer.5 


COUNTY SUPERVISION, 


County superintendents.—The county superintendent, before entering upon the duties 
of his office, subscribes the proper oath and executes to the State a bond of $1,000.6 

It shall be his duty to visit each school in his county at least once each terin of six 
months, to attend the normal institute held in his county, to hold a public meeting 
in each school district of his county at least once in every year for the purpose of dis- 
cussing school questions and elevating the standard of education. He shall keep a 
register of the teachers employed in his county, a complete record of his official acts 
and of the semi-annual apportionment of the State and county-school funds. Four 
times a year he shall make an official report to the State superintendent, and until 
such report is forwarded the warrant for his salary shall not be drawn.’ 

Also an annual report bearing date of October 1, containing a statement of the num- 
ber of school districts or parts of districts in the county, and the number of children, 
and their sex, over 5 years old and under 21; a statement of the number of district 
schools in the county, the length of time a school has been taught in each, the number 
of scholars attending the same, their sex, the branches taught, and the text-books 
used, the number of teachers employed in the same and their sex; a statement with 
similar enumerations of private or select schools, graded schools, the normal school, 
if any, the normal institute, of academies and colleges; a statement of the amount 
of public money received in each district or parts of districts, and amount appropriated 
to the support of graded schools; and a statement of the amount, raised by tax in each 
district, paid for teachers’ wages, school sites, houses and appendages, or for any other 
lawful purpose.® 

The compensation of the superintendent is from §400 to $1,000 per annum, accord- 
ing to the number of the school population.® 


COUNTY-SCHOOL FUND. 


All fines and penalties imposed, and all forfeitures incurred, in any county, shall 
be paid unto the treasury thereof, to be applied to the support of common schools.!0 


UNORGANIZED COUNTIES. 


All unorganized counties in the State, by law attached to organized counties for 
judicial purposes, are attached to the same counties, respectively, for schcol purposes." 

The superintendent of public instruction in the county to which any unorganized 
county is attached, shall appoint a deputy to organize school districts in such unor- 
ganized county, and the deputy shall report to him on all matters pertaining to the 
schools and school districts, giving such information as the superintendent may re- 
quire as well as that specified by law. 

The inhabitants of school districts in such unorganized counties shall hold annual 
and special meetings as provided by the general school law. The powersof the quali- 
fied voters, as well as the duties and powers of school-district officers, shall be the same . 
as in organized counties, except as to the issuance of school-district bonds. 


LOCAL SUPERVISION. 


School districts.—Every school district shall be deemed duly organized when the 
nic constituting the district board (of three) shall have been elected and quali- 

ecd.i4 

Every school district thus organized, is a body corporate with the usual powers 
and responsibilities. . 

Joint districts, lying partly in two or more counties, may be formed which shall be 
under the jurisdiction of the superintendent of that county which has the largest 
amount of territory embraced by such district.16 


1 Laws of 1879, chap. 166, sec. 113. © Lews of 1881, Chap mlozy Seelam 2 Ubids, Secs 


*Thid., sec. 122. * Tbid., sec. 2. 13 Laws of 1885, chap. 177, sec. 1. 

? Laws of 1876, chap. 122, art. 16, ®Ibid., see. 5. i Laws of 1876, chap. 122, art. 3, 
sec. J. §Tbid., sec. 6. sec, 1. 

‘Thid., sec. & 10 Gea. Stat., chap. &2, sec. 352. 15 Thid., art. 3, sec. 2. 


’Ibid., secs. 2, 6, 7. Ul Laws of 1879, chap. 159, sec.1. 6Laws of 1879, chap. 158, sec. L 
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School districts may, at their annual meetings for the election of school officers, in- 
dicate by a majority vote their desire for a county uniformity of text-books,! 

A majority of the school districts of a county having thus expressed their wish, the 
county superintendent shall call for one delegate from each municipal township and 
city of the third class in the county, who, when elected, shall constitute a county 
text-book board, whose duty it shall be to select and prescribe the .text-books to be 
used iu each branch taught in the public schools.? 

Such a board may be elected once in every tive years in each county, and the county 
superintendent shall be, ex officio, chairman. But when a uniformity of text-books 
shall be adopted in any county, no change shall be made for a period of five years. 

District officers.—The officers of each school district are a director, clerk, and a 
treasurer, who constitute the district board. One member is elected annually by the 
district electors to serve for three years.4 

The director presides at all district meetings, and signs all orders drawn by the 
clerk upon the treasurer of ihe districts. He also represents the district in all suits, 
pro and con.® 

The clerk, besides keeping a record of the proceedings of his district, shall submit 
and read to the electors of his district the annual report, embracing the school popu- 
lation, attendance, sex, branches studied, kind of text-books, length of school year, 
teachers’ wages, funds received and disbursed, and any other statistics which the 
county superintendent may require.® 

The treasurer of each district having filed his bond for double the amount for which 
he may become responsible, shall receive and disburse the public moneys upon the 
orders of the director and clerk of the district, shall keep proper records, and make 
an annual report of the same.? 

District board.—The district board has care and keeping of all school property, hires 
teachers, and visits singly or together all the schools of its district at least once a 
term, as the exigencies of each school may require, examining closely into all matters 
which would promote the interest and efficiency thereof.’ 

_The district board certifies, annually, the aggregate percentage by it levied on 
the real and personal property in each district. This levy of taxes is collected by the 
county treasurer and paid over to the treasurers of the respective school districts.9 

The board is authorized to open the school-house for the use of religious, political, 
literary, scientific, niechanical, or agricultural societies belonging in its district.’ 

For the purpose of erecting or purchasing one or more school-houses in and for any 
school district, the board has power to issue the bonds of the district in an amount 
not to exceed 6 per cent. of its taxable property, provided the question of issuing 
such bonds has been affirmed by a majority of the electors of such district.! 

Library Jund.—tThe several school districts of the State may vote, at the annual 
meeting, a tax upon alltaxable property of the district, of from one-half to two mills on 
the dollar, according as the taxable property is in excess of $50,000 or less than 
$20,000. The money collected for this tax shall be used under the direction of the 
board, for the purchasing of a school-district library, which must be confined to works 
of history, biography, science, and travels. 

The district clerk shall serve as librarian, unless some other competent person 
shall be appointed by the board. 


SCHOOL DISTRICTS, UNION OR GRADED. 


At a called meeting of the electors of two or more districts the majority may deter- 
mine to unite for the purpose of establishing a graded school in which instruction 
shall be given in the higher branches. Such a district is organized by the election 
of a board of directors, consisting of a director, clerk, and treasurer, who shall possess 
all the powers and discharge all the like duties of the district board of directors.¥ 
The union district shall be entitled to an equitable share of the school funds drawn 
from the treasurer of each district so uniting, in proportion to the number of children 
attending said graded school. The board may levy taxes for buildings and neces- 
sary expenses to be governed in all respects by the law for levying and collecting dis- 
trict taxes. 

Any single district shall possess power to establish graded schoolsin like manner as 
two or more districts united.'4 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS IN CITIES OF THE FIRST CLASS. 


In all cities of more than 15,000 inhabitants the board of education shall consist of 
three members from each ward, if the city has not more than four wards, one of whom 


1 Laws of 1885, chap. 171, sec. 1. 8 Laws of 1876, chap. 122, art. 4, secs. 22, 24, 27. 
2Tbid., sees. 2, 4. *Ibid., sec. 30. 

3lbid., secs. 6. 7. 9. 10 Laws of 1876, chap. 125, sec. 1. 

4Laws of 1876, chap. 122, art. 4, sec. 1, il Laws of 1883, chap. 182, sec. 1. 

5 Thid., sec. 4. 12 Laws of 1876, chap. 122, art. 8, secs. 1, 2, 3 

6 Tbid., sec. 8. 3 Tbid., art. 7, secs. 1, 2. 


7 Laws of 1879, chap. 156, sec.1; Laws of 1876, 4 ILbid., secs. 3, 49. 
ehap. 122, art. 4, secs. 14, 15, 18. 
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in each ward shall be elected annually, and shall hold his office for the tern of three 
years. In each city under this act having mors than fonr wards, the board shall con- 
sist of two members from each ward, one of whom in each w ard shall be electe do an- 
nnally, and-shall hold his office for the tern of two ysare' 

The board of edneation has power to sclect its own officers, to make rnies and 
regnlations, to establish a high school, and to exercise solo control over the publie 
schools and school property of ‘the Clty? 

The board shall organize by the election of a president and vice-president from its 
own members. each “of whom shall serve for one year, It may clect a clerk and 
superintendent, who shall not be a member of the board, and both shall hold office 
during the pleasure of the board. Annual reports are presented to the board by the 
president, superintendent, and by the several commnittees.3 

It is the duty of the president to preside at all meetings of the board, to appoint 
committees, and to sign all warrants ordered by the board to be drawn upon the city 
treasurer for school moneys. 4 

The vice-president acts in case of his absence or disability.® 

The clerk shall keep a journal of the proceedings of the board, have the custody of 
its records, conntersign all warrants, keep an acconnt of all financial transactions 
with the city treasurer, aud shall, at least once in evei y tliree months, publish in said 
city a statement, under oath, of all moneys paid and received by order of the board. 
He shall receive a salary not to exceed 31,000 Dee annum, and give a bond in the same 
amount before entering npon the duties ‘ot his ofiice.§ 

The city superintendent shall have the charge and control of the public schools, sub- 
ject to the orders, rules, and by-laws of the Do: ird, and shall receive such compensa- 
tion as the board may deem adequate.’ 

The treasurer of the city is, ex officio, the treasurer of the board of edncation, and gives 
such bond as it may approve. He attends all meetings of the board, if required, and 
prepares a monthly statement of its finances. His compensation from the board is 
$50 per annum.$ 

The board of education, at such times asit shall deem expedient, shall appoint 
three competent persons, who are styled ‘‘ The Examining Committee of the Board of 
Education,” whose daty it is to issue certilicates of competency to teach and of good 
moral character. Together with such, the board may also elect as teachers any who 
hold diplomas or certificates from the State board of education. 

The board shall prepare the annual estimate and levy ot moneys required for the 
support of the city public schools, which estimate shail not exceed 7 mills on the 
dollar, nor shall the schools be kept open more than nine months in the year. 10 

The title of all property held for the use and benefit of the public schools shall be 
vested in the board of education." 

The board shall make au annual report of all the schools under its charge.!2 

No member of the board shall receive any pay or emolument for his service.!5 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS IN CITIES OF THE SECOND CLASS. 


All cities having a population over 2,000 and not exceeding 15,000 inhabitants are 
styled cities of the second class.!+ 

The common schools in each city shall be kept open not less than 3 nor more than 
10 months in the year, and shall be free to all children between the ages of 5 and 21.5 

Territory outside the city limits, but adjacent, may be attached to such city for 
school purposes, the taxable property thereof being subject to taxation and bearing 
1ts proportion of all expenses of the city schools.!6 

The public schools in cities of this class shall be a body corporate by the name and 
style of ‘‘ The Board of Education of the City of , of the State of Kansas.”!7 

At each annual election a board of education, consisting of two members from each 
ward, is chosen, one of whom shail hold office for two years. No member of the board 
shall be a member of the council, nor shail any member of the conncil be a member 
of the board of education.!8 

The powers, organization, officers, duties, and responsibilities of the board are essen- 
tially the same as in cities of the first class.!9 

Public schools in incorporated cities which have not less than 250 and not over 
2,000 inhabitants, if not otherwise provided for by law, shall be governed by the pro- 
visions of the act which apply to the organization and maintenance of district schools 
or of union or graded schools.” 
a 


1 Laws of 1885, chap. 105, sec. 1. 8 Laws of 1885, chap.178, sec.1. 14 Laws of 1876, chap. 122, art. 11, 


2 Laws of 1876, chap. 122) art.10, 9% Laws of 1876, chap. 122, art. 10, sec. 1. 
sec. 4. sec. 12. 15 Thid.. sec. 2. 
8 Thia., sec. 5. 10 Laws of 1881, chap. 149. sec. +6 Thid., art. 11, sec. 3. 
4Thbid., sec. 6. 11 Laws oi 187 G, chap. 122, art. i W7Tbid., sec. 4. 
5 Tbid., sec. 7. sec. 17. 13 Thid., sec. 7. 
§ Tbid., seca. 8, 9. 12 Thidl., sec. 20. 12 Tbid., secs. 9 to 32. 


7Ibid., sec. & 13 [bid., sec. 11. 20Tbld., art. 12, sec. 1. 
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No portion of the corporation of a city of the third class shall be detached from the 
school district in which the city is located, and the whole of such corporation shall 
remain in one school district for the purpose of schools and taxation.! 

Duties of teachcrs.—The teachers of every district or graded school are required to 
keep a daily record of attendance, deportment and recitation of each pupil, and to 
file with the district clerk at the close of each term a full report of the entire num- 
ber of pupils admitted, male and female, the text-books used, branches taught, and 
any other matter which the district board or county superintendent may require, 
under penalty of forfeiting the last month’s wages.” 


NORMAL INSTITUTES. 


The county superintendents shall hold annually, in their respective counties, for a 
term of not less than four weeks, a normal institute for the instruction of teachers 
and those desiring to teach. For "this purpose two or more counties may be uni ted 
in the sparsely- settled portions of the State.* 

For the support of these institutes a fee of $Lis charged for each teacher's certifi- 
cate, and a registration fee of $l from eaca person attending the institute, while the 
board of county commissioners may appropriate, as may ‘be deemed necessary, to 
the extent of $100.+ 

State aid in the sum of $50 is also available when 50 names are registered at any 
institute. 

BOARD OF COUNTY EXAMINERS. 


In each county there is a board of county examiners, composed of the county super- 
intendent, who is, ex officio, chairman, and two persons of competent education ap- 
pointed by the county commissioners on the nomination of the county superintendent. 
They serve one year and receive asum not to exceed $12 in any one quarter of the year.® 

This board, on the last Saturday of January, April, October, and at the close of the 
county normal school, holds public examinations for all persons proposing to teach 
in the common schools of the county (cities of the first and second class excepted).? 

The certificates issued by county boards are of three grades, first, second, and third, 
and continue in force 3 years, 2 years, and 1 year. 

Certificates of the first grade are issued to persons not under 18 years, who have 
taught successfully 12 school months, and certify that holders are proficient in the 
common English branches, including Constitution of the United States, book-keeping, 
OLR eMoO® gy, “hygiene, theory and practice of teaching, and clements of natural phi- 
losophy.’ 

The second graide are issued to persons not under 17 years, who have taught suc- 
cessfully not less than 3 months, and who are competent to teach all the branches 
prescribed for first-grade certificates except book-keeping and the elements of natural 
philosophy. ?° 

STATE BOARD OF EXAMINERS, 


There is a State board of education, consisting of the State superintendent of pub- 
lic instruction, the chancellor of the State University, the president of the State Ag- 
ricultural College, and the principals of the State normal schools at Emporia and 
Leavenworth. 

This board is authorized to issue State diplomas to teachers of unexceptionable 
moral character, of eminent professional experience and ability, and who have taught 
for 2 years in the State. Such diplomas shall be valid for life in any part of the 
State, unless revoked by the State board of education." 

This board is further authorized to issue State certificates to teachers having the 
proper qualifications. These are of two grades, one for 3 years and one for 5 years. 
They are valid in any part of the State unless sooner revoked.” 

The board also prepares a series of questions for use in the examination of teachers 
by the county boards of examiners, which are forwarded by the State superintendent 
to the several county superintendents. 

No certificate shall be granted to any person after January 1, 1836, who has not 
passed a satisfactory examination in elementary physiology and hyg riene, with special 
reference to the effects of alcokol, stimulants, and narcotics upon the human system ; 
and provision shall be made for instrn cting all pupils in each public school upon these 
topics,!4 

SCHOOLS. 


The district schools shall at all times be equally free to all resident children over 
5 and under the age of 21 years.5 . 


1 Laws of 1876, chap. 122, art. 12, 7 Thid., sec. 2. 2 Tbid., sec. 8. 
rec. 2. 8 Tbid., sec. 3. 18 Laws, chap. 180, secs. 1, 2 
3 Thil., art. 6, sec. 1. ®*Tbid., sec. 4. 14Tbid., chap. 169, sec. 1. 
* Laws of 1877, chap. 136, sec. 1. WTbid., sec. 5. 1 Laws of 1876, chap. 122\art. 5, 
4[bid., sée. 3. 0 Laws ok 1876, chap. 122, art. 6, sec. 3. 
5Tbid., sec. 6. sec. 7 


§ Laws, chap. 175, sec. 1. 
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No school district in which a common school has not been maintained at least threa 
months in each year shall be entitled to receivo any portion of the State school funds.! 

A school inonth consists of 4 weeks of 5 days each of 6 hours per day.? 

Whenever there is not sutlicient public money to support a public schoo) the length 
of timo determined by the electors of the district, then the district board may assess 
a tuition fee, proportioned to the number of days each pupil has been in actual at- 
tendance during the term.’ 

In all school districts in which there is a good aud sufficient school building, a 
school shall be maintained for a period of not less than 4 months, between the lst day 
of October and the Ist day of June in each school year.* 

Should the legal voters of any district neglect, refuse, or fail to provide a levy of 
tax suflicient for a school of 4 months, the connty superintendent, in conjunction 
with the county commissioners, shall immediately make an estimate of the amount 
necessary, have the same placed upon the tax roll of the county, and sneh tax shall 
be collected in like manner as other taxes.® 

The county superintendent, upon the failure or refusal of the directors to provide 
and maintain a school as coutemplated by this act, shall hire a teacher or teachers, 
provide fuel and appendages for the maintenance ofa school for at least 4 months, 
and the treasurer of such district shall pay the amounts due upon the order of such 
county superintendent. And any qualified voter of such district may bring suit 
against the county superintendent for failure to comply with the provisions of this 
act. 

Nevertheless, these provisions shall not apply to school districts which will be re- 
quired to levy more than 1 per cent. to support such school.§ 

In each school district shall be taught in the English language, orthography, read- 
ing, writing, English grammar, geography, and arithmetic, and such other branches 
as may be determined by the district board.’ 

No sectarian or religious doctrines shall be taught or inculeated in any of the public 
cae of the city, though the reading of the Holy Scriptures is not hereby pro- 

ibited.® 

Children between the ages of 8 and 14 years are required to attend either a public or 
a private school for at least 12 weeksin each year, 6 weeks of which time shall be con- 
secutive, unless excused by the proper authorities.? 

The penalty for violation of this act on the part of parents or guardians is a fine of 
from $d to $20. 10 

School officers are required to investigate all casesof neglect under this act, and to 
prosecute them under penalty of a fine of not less than $20 nor more than $50, 1! 


KENTUCKY. 
EDUCATIONAL PROVISIONS OF THE STATE CONSTITUTION, 1850, 


The capital of the fund called the ‘‘ Common-School Fund,” together with any sum 
which may be hereafter raised in the State for the purpose of education shall be held 
inviolate, in order to sustain a system of common schools from the income thereof.”!2 

A superintendent of public instruction shall be elected by the qualified voters of 
the Commonwealth to hold office for 4 years, at the same time the Governor is elected. 4 


ADMINISTRATION. 


The common schools of Kentucky are managed by a State board of education, State 
an4 county superintendents, and district trustees. 

In city, town, or village districts the proper officers shall report annually to the 
county superintendent, but he shall have no control over the schools in such districts, 
the same being governed in ail respects by the local authorities.1# 


STATE SUPERVISION. 


Board of education.—The superintendent of public instruction, the secretary of 
State, the attorney-general, together with two professional teachers to be elected by 
them, shall be a body corporate styled *‘ The Board of Education of Kentucky.’ 

The superintendent is president of the board, and with two other members may 
control its corporate action at any regular or called meeting.'§ 

The State board of education constitutes a standing committee, who shall prepare 
rules, by-laws, and regulations for the government of the common schools, which 
shall be adopted and enforced under the authority and direction of the county super- 
intencent, in all cases where the trustees shall fail to enforce the same; they shall 


1Const., art. 6, sec. 4. § Thid., sec. 3. 11 Tbid., sec. 3. 

? Laws of 1876, chap. 122, art. 5, 7 Laws of 1877, chap. 170, sec. 1. ' Sch. Laws of18S$4,art.11,sec.1. 
sec. 2. 8 Laws of 1876, chap. 122, art.10, Ibid.,sec.2. © 

3 Thid., sec. 6. - sec, 22, M Jbid., art. 7, see. 7. 


4 Laws of 1881, chap. 150, sec.1. ° Laws of 1874, chap.123,sec.1. Ibid., art.4,sec.L 
BIbid., sec. 2. - 10 Thid., sec. 2. 16 Tbid., sec. & 
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select and recommend a proper course of study and suitable lists of text-books for the 
guidance of the trustees, which books shall not be changed oftener than once every 
five years.! 

The board has the power to require county superintendents and trustees to make 
special reports, to keep in existence the State Teachers’ Association, and to cause the 
annual meeting of three model State teachers’ institutes of three- weeks session each, 
at one of which the annual meeting of the State Teachers’ Association shall be held. 
Each institute shall be under the supervision ot the State superintendent, but under 
the immediate conduct of an expert normal teacher, with the necessary assistants, 
all of whom shall be selected by the board through the State superintendent.? 

Superintendent of public instruction.—The superintendent of public instruction shall 
take the oath and enter upon the duties of his office on the first Monday succeeding 
the inauguration of the Govercor.® 

His salary is $2,500 per annum, and he has power to appoint two clerks, oye at 
$1,500 and the other at $850 per annum.* 

He shall report biennially to the General Assembly the condition, progress, and pros- 
pects of the common schools; the amount and condition of the school fund and how 
distributed ; the amount produced from local taxation, and how and for what dis- 
bursed 5 an abstract of the county superintendent’s report ; the practical workings of 
the common-school system of the State, with surgestions as to any alt erations re- 

uired.6 
7 In his report he shall set forth the objects, methods of admission, &c., of the insti- 
tutions for the blind, the deaf and dumb, and the feeble-minded.® 

He is empowered to hear appeals and to construe the common-school Jaws. Before 
rendering an opinion he may obtain the advice of the attorney-general.? 

In case of any donation or devise of property, he is authorized to appoint an agent, 
under proper bond, having the same power as an administrator or executor, in order 
to bring the proceeds into the treasury of Kentucky.§ 

He may visit annually any and different portions of the State for the purpose ofin- 
vestigating and directing the operations of the common-school system, and of promot- 
ing by addresses or otherwise the cause of popular education.9 


STATE SCIHiOOL FUND. 


The school fund shall consist of the fand dedicated by the constitution and laws of 
the Commonwealth for the purpose of sustaining a system of common schools therein.!4 
(1) The interest on the bond of the Commonwealth for $1,327,009, at the rate of 6 
er cent. 
: (2) The dividends on some capital seock of the Bank of Kentucky, representing a 
par value of $73,500, owned by the Stat 

(3) The interest on the bond issued ior Santee! due the counties by the State, at 
the rate of 6 per cent. 

(4) The annual State tax of 22 cents on each $100 of the taxable property of the 
State. 

(5) The annual tay of 59 cents on each $109 of the capital stock of the Farmers’ 
Bank of Kentucky, of the Bank of Kentucky, of the Farmers’ and Drovers’ Bank, and 
of the Bank of Shelbyville. 

(6) All other moneys and property, taxes, fines, and forfeiturcs expressly set apart 
in aid of comnion schools.!! 

All officers whose duty it is to collect the special taxes, fines, and forfeitures for the 
school fuud shall report annually to the superintendent of public instruction.” 

The net revenue of the fund accruing during each school year shall constitute the 
sum to be distributed, which shall not be used for any other purpose than the pay- 
ment of teachers of common schools legally qualified and employed.8 

The pro rata apportionment is based upon the whole number of children between 
the ages of 6 and 20 years in pee State, ascertained and estimated by the superin- 
tendent of public instruction. The proportion for each county.and school district is 
fétermined by the annual enna returns of the same.!4 

If any portion of the revenue previously apportioned to a county be not called for 
during any school year the same shall remain in the treasury to the credit of the 
county, to be distributed the succeeding yonr, as the interest on the bond for surplus 
is now distributed.!5 

COUNTY SUPERVISION. 


The county superintendent shall possess moral character, ability to manage the 
common-schoo! interests, aud be competent to examine the teachers who may apply. 


1 Sch. Laws of 1884, art.4,sec.5. § Ibid., sec. 6. 11 Thid., see. 2. 
2 Tbid., sec. 9. 7 Toid., sec. 12. 12 Third, sec. 4. 
8 Tbid., art. 5, sec. 1. 8 Tbid., sec. 13. 13 Thid., sees. 5, 7. 
4Tbid., sec. 2. § lbid., sec. it. 14 Tbid., sec. 8. 


5 Lbid., sec. 5. 10 Tbid.,art.2,sec.1.  . 16 Thid., sec. 9° 
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No person shall be eligible to the office who is not 24 years old, a citizen of the 
United States, and who has not resided two years next preceding his election in the 
State, and one year in the county.! 

He is elected by the qualified voters of each county every two years.? 

No person is cligible, until he shall have first procured a certificate from the judge 
of the circuit court of the county in which he sball be a candidate, that he has been 
publicly examined before said judge by a person appointed by him, and that he is 
qualified to discharge the duties of county superintendent as required by law.3 

No county judge, justice of the peace, circuit clerk, county clerk, county attorney, 
sherifi, coroner, assessor, or employed teacher shall hold the office of county superin- 
tendent.t 

Before entering upon his duties, he shall take the oath of office and give bond ap- 
proved by the county court tor the faithfnl discharge of his duties.® 

He shall at least once during the year visit each district school of his county, con- 
demn any school-house unfit to be occupied, and make a census report annually, to 
the State sunerintendent of the school population in each district.® 

On or before the 10th day of January, February, May, and the Ist day of July in 
every year, he shall make a sworn report to the State superintendent, showing the 
districts in which schools have been taught for a full session or for one-half the ses- 
sion, in order that the proportionable amounts due for teachers’ wages may be drawn 
from the State treasury.’ 

The penalty for falsifying such reports is from $200 to $500 or imprisonment for 6 
mouths, or both.® 

He shall make an annual report to the State superintendent, showing in tables of 
details the school districts of his county by number; the districts in which schools 
were taught, and the length of time taught; and those in which no schools were 
taught; the highest, lowest, and average number of children at school; the cost of 
tuition of each child; number of private schools, academies, and colleges, and length 
of session; the number of teachers employed and average wages for both male and 
female ; amount of money received for common schools by local tax or otherwise, and 
for what disbursed ; number and kind of school-houses and value of each; number 
builtand value of each; number of district libraries, and number of volumes in each, 
aud the increase during the year; the amount he has received for official compensa- 
tion and expenses. 

He shall keep an official record of all moneys and of business transacted; shall have 
the dispositicu of county funds coming into hishands; the oversight of special taxes, 
fines, and forfeitures; shall hold in trust any devise, gift, or donation; shall conduct 
or superintend the exantlination of teachers and pay them their salaries, and for causo 
may suspend or remove a teacher or trustee.!9 

f COUNTY TAXES. 

In any county the legal voters may authorize the levying of a tax in aid of com- 
mon schools therein." 

The amount of tax assessed in no case shall exceed 25 cents on each $100, nor $1 on 
each poll. 

The officers collecting the taxes shall pay the same to the county superintendent, to 
be distributed by him in the same manner as he disposes of the fund apportioned to 
hin, by the superintendent of public instruction.% 

Ifat the time the vote is taken for a county tax, any district shall have imposed 
upon itself a tax in aid of its common schools, equal to or in excess of the one voted 
by the county, then no part of the tax voted by the county shall be collected in said 
uistrict; but if any district shall have imposed a less tax than that provided by the 
pouty. vote, such district tax shall not be collected so long as the county tax is col- 
ecred./* 

When any town or city shall have a separate representation in the Legislature, or 
separate school organization, such city or town shall not vote with the county on the 
imposition of any tax to be levied in such county. Louisville, Newport, and Coving- 
ton, shall not participate in the election of a county superintendent for their respect- 
fve counties,'5 

DISTRIOT TRUSTEES. 


Each school district is under the control of 3 trustees, one of whom is elected an- 
nually, by the qualified voters of the district for the term of 3 years. Any widow 
having a child between 6 and 20 years old may also vote.!6 

The trustees are a body politic and corporate, and their private seals or scrolis 
shall stand in lieu cf a corporate seal.!” 


1Sch. Laws of 1834, art. 6, sec. 1. 7 Tbid., sec. 9. 13Tbid, art. 6, sec. 7. 
2Tbid., sec. 2. 8 Ibid., sec. 10. MTbid., sec. 8 
3Tbid., sec. 4. 9 Thid., sec. 12. 15 Tbid., see. 9. 
4Tbid., sec. 5. : 10 Tbid., secs. 14, 15, 16, 21, 22, 24. 16 Thid., art. 8, sec. L. 
5 Thid., sec. 6. 1 Tbid., art. 3, sec. 1. 47 Tbid., sec. 4. 

6 Ibid., sees. 7, 8. 12 Tbid., sec. 2. 
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They sha]l keep a record of official transactions, open at all times to the inspection 
of the county superintendent.! 

The trustees, with the consent of the county superintendent, may purchase school 
sites, erect school buildings, and provide furniture and apparatus. To this end they 
may assess both per capita and preperty taxes within legal limits. Also a poll-tax 
of not more than &2, for incidental expenses, of parents who actually patronize the 
school.? : 

They shall employ a qualified teacher, agree with him as to compensation, and for 
good cause may remove him, subject to the approval of the county superintendent. 

When a school begins, one of the trustees, within 5 days, shall visit the same; 
thereafter, once a month. They have power to suspend or expela pupil.4 

They shall make for the county superintendent an annual census of the school pop- 
ulation of the district, under a penalty for failure or fraud.® 

Also a report for pro rata revenue of the district, and an annual report to the 
county superintendent, which shall contain a detailed statement of all matters per- - 
taining to their official conduct.® 

In addition to being fined for neglect of duty or misfeasance in office, the trustees 
shall be removed from office by the county superintendent.’ 


SCHOOL DISTRICTS. 


When it shali appear to the county superintendent that a district in his county is 
not adapted to the accommodation of the pupils, or that a new district is necessary, 
he shall report the same to the judge of the county court, whose duty it shall be to 
appoint some suitable citizen of the county, who, together with the county surveyor 
and the county superintendent, shall form a commission to reform such district or to 
lay off and defineanewone. No district so iaid off shall contain an area of more than 
9 square miles, unless if shall be necessary to enlarge the size so as to include 20 
school children. 

No change shall be made in the boundary of a district as reported by the commis- 
sion, except by order of the county court after one month’s notice and satisfactory 
proof to the court that the change is indispensably necessary.9 

No district shall include more than 100 school children, unless it contains a town or 
village, except in cases of extreme necessity, and in no case less than 20. Each 
school-house shall be located as near the centre of the district as practicable.' 

A district may be composed of parts of 2 adjoining counties, and shall be reported only 
as belonging to that county in which the school-house may be situated. 

When a city, town, or village establishes a system of common schools adequate to 
the instruction of all the children therein, with tuition free, the same shall be deemed 
one district and entitled to its proportion of the school fund.” 

But this act is not to affect, modify, or repeal any local or special law which estab- 
lishes any city or town in one district, but the same shall be governed in all fespects 
by the local laws and authorities. § 


DISTRICT LIBRARIES. 


When, by contribution, purchase, or otherwise, 40 volumes can be collected, the 
district trustees may organize a library in connection with the district school for the 
use of the district. But none of the school revenues from general taxation shall be 
used for this purpose.!* 

The library may be kept in the district school-house, the teacher acting as librarian. 
The trustees are accountable for its care and preservation and have power to assess 
and collect all fines and fees, reporting annually to the county superintendent.” 

The State board of education shall prepare a list of books suitable for school libra- 
ries, with uniform rules and regulations for their management and membership.'® 


TEACHERS. 


Certificates.—Teachers in the common schools must possess certificates, signed either 
by two members of the county board or two members of the State board of examiners. 
The certificates are either first, second, orthird class. Second-class certificates expire 
in 2 years and third-class in 1 year. A first-class certificate is valid for 4 years, 
and may be renewed, without a fee, for 4 years more by the county superintendent. 
But no eertificate is valid out of the county in which it is granted. The State board 
of education defines the qualifications necessary to procure a certificate of each class.” 

Board of examination.-~The county superintendent, with two competent persons 
appointed by himself, constitute a county board of examiners. These persons sub- 


1Seh. Laws of 1884, art.8,sec. 5. 7Ibid., sec.17. 13 Thid., sec. 8. 
2Tbid., secs. 6, 7, 8. 8Tbid., art. 7, sec. 1. 14 Thid., art. 11, sec. 1. 
3 Tbid., sec. 9. 9 Tbid., sec. 2. 15 Tbid., sec. 2. 
4Tbid., sec. 11. 10 Tbid., sec. 3. 16 Thid., sec. 4. 
5 Ibid., sec. 12. 1) Tbid., sec. 4. 17 Thid., art. 9, sec. L. 


®Tbid., sec. 13. 12 Tpid., sec. 7. 
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scribe an oath to faithfully discharge their duties, and they share propurttonatly tho 
proceeds of a dollar fee for each examination! 

The superintendent of public instruction appoints two professional educators, who, 
together with himself, constitute a State board of examiners, who shall examine 
teachers applying for State certificates.? 

Tho State certificate is evidence that tho teacher is possessed of good moral char- 
acter, a knowledge of the common-school branches, together with physiology and 
hygiene, and a fair ability to teach and govern a achiool. 

It is valid for 5 years, and if the teacher shall have taught continuously during 
that time, it may be renewed by the State board without his passing another exam- 
ination. Tho fee for this certificate is $3, and it is divided proportionally between 
the two members of the board appointed by the superintendent.? 

Duties.—It is the duty of each teacher to keep a register, and at the close of the 
term to make a report to the connty superintendent of the number of pupils enrolled, 
highest, lowest, and average nuniber in attendance, number of pay pupils, and any 
other matters of interest and importance. Tor willful neglect or failure to do so, the 
county superintendent shall withhold $20 of his salary duc.‘ 

Teachers shall faithfully enforce the course of study and the regulations prescribed, 


under penalty of dismissal. 


They have power to suspend from school any pupil for 


good cause, reporting the case to the trustees in writing, or appealing the samo to 
the county superintendent, whose decision shall be final.® 

An assistant teacher may be employed when the regular daily attendance is 50, 
and in no case shall less than 2 teachers be employed when the regular daily at- 


tendance is 60 or more.® . 


Teachers’ institutes—Between the lst of July and the 1st of September the county 
superintendent shall organize, annually, a teachers’ institute, which every teacher 
must attend for the full session of not less than 4 days. There is no reduction of 
teachers’ wages during this vacation of the schools; but in case of non-attendance 
the certificate is forfeited, unless satisfactory excuse has been rendered.’ 

The superintendent of public instruction may appoint able normal instructors to 
conduct these institutes, who are paid by the county superintendent from the insti- 
tute fund derived from a fee of $2 from each one «ttending the same.’ 

At each session of the institute every subject embraced in the common-school course 
shall be illustrated and discussed, together with every feature of school organization 
and management; and the common-school laws of the State shall be read and ex- 


pounded.9 


County teachers’ association.—During the session of the institute there may be held 
a county teachers’ association, and an evening of 2 hours may be daily set apart 
for this purpose. The objects of such association shall be primarily to discuss and 
devise the best ways and means of promoting the interests of common schools and 
the improvement of teachers. !° 

The county superintendent in his annual report shall mention the time and place 
of holding the teachers’ institute, the name of the conductor, number of persons reg- 
istered, sum collected, number of teachers of common schools who did not attend, 
and such other information concerning the institute and the association as he may 
consider interesting and important. 


SCHOOLS. 


No school shall be deemed a ‘‘ common school,” nor be entitled to any contribution 
out of the school fund, unless the same has been actually kept by a qualified teacher 
for 3 months in districts having 35. pupils or less, for 4 months in districts having 
more than 35 and less than 45 pupils, and for 5 months in districts having 45 or more 
during the same school year, between the ages of 6and 20 years. There is nothing to 
prevent a person over 20 years old from attending a common school if he pays tuition 


fees. 


A school kept for a part of the year as a common school, may be kept for the re- 
mainder of the year as a private school, available only to contributors.™ 

The school year begins on the ist day of July and ends on the 30th of June. 
Twenty school days ccnstitute a school month.4 

The following branches of study are prescribed by the State board of education: 
Reading, spclling, writing, arithmetic, English grammar, English composition, geog- 


> 


Ttaphy, United States history, and laws of health. In any district where as,many as 


one-third of the pupils are the children of other than English-speaking parents, their 
Tespective languages nay be added to the foregoing course of study. 

Free text-books are to be supplied to indigent orphan children in any county by the 
county judge, the amount paid not to exceed $100 in any one year.!6 


Ibid.. sec. 5. 


6 Thid., art. 1, sec. 7. 2 Tbid., art. 1, see. 3. 
*Tbid., art. 10, secs. 1, 2. 13 Thid., sec. 4. 

8 Ibid., secs. 3, 5. ; M4 Thid., sees. 5, 6. 

¥ Tbid., sec. 6; 15 Tbid., art. 4, see. 6. 
10 Tbid., sec. 7. 16 Tbid., sec. 7. 


U Tbid.,, sec. 8. 
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When any family shall have any infectious or contagions disease, no member shall 
attend any schooi until permitted by the trustees.! 

Willful disobedience and defiance of the teacher, babitual profanity and vulgarity, 
or other gross conduct, shall constitute good cause for suspension, dismission, or ex- 
pulsion from school.” 

No publications of a sectarian, infidel, or immoral character shall-be used or distrib- 
uted in any common school.3 

Certificates of graduation, signed ‘by the county board of examiners, together with 
the indorsement and official seal of the State superintendent, are issued to pupils of 
the common school who have faithfully completed the prescribed course of study.* 


* COLORED SCHOOLS. 


All sums arising from any donation, grant, or devise, designed to aid in the educa- 
ae of the colored children of the State, shall be held and used for the purpose spec- 
ified. 1 

The county shall be laid off into suitable districts, so that no district shall contain 
more than 100 nor less than 29 colored children of pupil age.® 

Colored school trustecs for each colored school district shall be elected at the same 
time and manner that white trustees are elected. The district taxes, votes, schools, 
and attendance thereof shall strictly conform to the color line.” 

The colored school officers and teachers shall be organized into teachers’ institutes, 
for themselves, in like manner as the whites. There is likewise equal provision for 
the establishment of a teachers’ association.® 


LOUISIANA. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


The State constitution of 1879 provides for the establishment of free public schools, 
for the education of all children of the State, between the ages of 6 and 1S years, to 
to be maintained by taxation or otherwise. 

Nothing is said, either in the constitution or in the school laws, as to compulsory at- 
tendance. 

Each parish (county) is divided into wards or school districts, and to these the 
school funds are apportioned according to the number of persons in each ward or dis- 
trict between the ages of 6 and 1 years.!o Women over 21 years of age shall be eligi- 
ble to any office of control or management under the school laws of tunis State.” 


LEGAL SCHOOL POPULATION. 


The assessors of the different parishes of the State (the parish of Orleans excepted), 
every two years, on or before the tenth day of November, make an enumeration of all 
the youths of school age (designating the number of each sex), in each school district 
or ward into which the parish is divided. Duplicate lists of such enumeration are 
prepared; one is delivered to the president of the board of school directors, the other 
transmitted to the State superintendent of public education.” 


STATH SUPERVISION. 


All free public schools are under the control of a State board of education, com- 
posed of the Governor, the lieutenant-governor, the secretary of State, the attorney- 
general, the State superintendent of public education, and two citizens of the United 
States (who have resided in the State for at least two years), appointed by the Gov- 
ernor for a term of four years.4 

The State board of education, having general control of all the pnblic schools of 
the State, makes rules and regulations for the government of same ;'4 the State supcr- 
intendent, elected quatrennially by the people,’ is secretary and executive officer of 
the board,!® and is charged with the general supervision of all the parish boards of 
education and of all the common, high, and normal schools of the State; he must see 
that the school system is carried into effect and put into uniform operation,’ and must 
make quarterly apportionments of State school money.!§ 


STATE TAX. 


For the maintenance of public schools, an annual poll-tax, not less than $1 nor more 
than $1.50, is levied upon every voter,!9 and by act of the Legislature which met in 
1884, the State appropriation for public schools was increased from 1 to 14 mills on 
the dollar.?° 


1Sch. Laws of 1884, art. 13,sec.7. %Const. of 1879, art. 224. 15 Const. of 1879, art. 225, and ! art. 
*lbid., art. 1, sec. 8. 10Sch. Laws of 1877, p.11; also lof sec. lof Sch. Laws of 1877. 
3Tbid., sec. 9. Const. 1879, p. 54. 17 See. 23 of art. 21. 

4Tbid., sec. 10. Il Const., art. 232. 18 Sch. Laws, art. 26, sec. 26. 

5 ibid., art. 14, sec. 1. 12 Sch. Laws of 1877, p. 31. 19 Const. of 1879, art. 208. 

€Tbid., sec. 2. 13 Tbid., art.1, sec. 1. 20 Louisiana Journal of Educa- 

7 Tbid., sec. 4. MTbid., art. 2, sec. 2. tion, Oct., 1884, p. 197. 


8 Lbid., secs. 5, 6. 
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Tho school funds consist of: 1. The proceeds of taxation for school purposes, as 
provided by the constitution. 2. The interest on the proceeds of all public lauds 
which have been granted by the United States to the State, for the use and sapport 
of public schools. (For the free-school fimad this interest annnally amounts to 
$45,234.70; for the seminary fund, $5,440; for State Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 
lege fnnd, § $9, 115.65.] 3. Lands and other property which m: ay be bequeathed, granted, 
or “donated to the State for school purposes. 4. All fnnds or property other than nniin- 
proved lands, bequeathed or granted to the State, not designated for other purposes. 
5. The proceeds of vacaut estates falling under the law to the State.! 

The amount of school fund apportioned to each parish by the State superintendent 
is paid by the State treasurer to the treasurer of that parish board, upon the war- 
rant of the president, countersigned by the secretary thereof. The poll-tax collected 
in any parish is appropriated to that parish.? 

The parish treasurer pays out the school funds intrusted to his charge, ou warrants 
drawn by the president and countersigned by the secretary of the parish school 
board.$ 

No funds raised for the support of the public schools of the State sball be appropri 
ated or used for the support of any sectarian schools.! 


EDUCATION OF TEACHERS. 


A State normal school, located by the State board at Natchitoches, is established 
under provisions of act No. 57, session of 1834.4 


EDUCATION IN HIGHER AND PROFESSIONAL STUDIES. 


The ‘‘ Louisiana State University and Agricultural and Mechanical College” is rec- 
ognized by the constitution of 1879, and provision made for the maintenance of the 
same. Provision is also made for the establishment in the city of New Orleans of a 
university for the education of ‘ persons of color.’ 


COUNTY SUPERVISION. 


Parishes have (with the exception of Orleans Parish), each 5 to 9 directors of public 
schools, appointed by the State board for four-year terns, and a parish superintend- 
ent of public schools, sppointed by the board of directors. The board of directors has 
general supervision and control of schools in the parish ; appviuts a special committee 
to examine persons desiring to teach in the parish, and prescribes rules and regula- 
tions for the government of all schools under its control; the parish superintendent 
acts as secretary of the board.® 


TEXT-BOOKS. 


Text-books are selected by the State board of education, and when selected cannot 
be changed for four years.? 
LOCAL SUPERVISION. 


The public schools of the city of New Orleans are under the direction and conirol 
of a board of directors of the city schools; this board consists of 20 members, & ap- 
pointed by the State board of education and 12 appointed by the board of admiuis- 

rators of the city of New Orleans, and appoints, for the constant supervision and 
periodical examinations of the city public schools, a chief superintendent, who holds 
his office for a term of four years.® 

Visiting trustees for each ward or district of parishes may be appointed by the 
parish board; such trustees to make to the parish board reports of the condition, 
prospects, and necds of the schools.9 


SCHOOL PROPERTY, 


Apparatus and furniture for schools and school-houses ave provided by the parish 
boards of directors.1° 
TEACHERS; HOW SELECTED AND PAID. 


All teachers of the free public schools (except in the parish of Orleans), are ap- 
pointed by the parish boards of directors. In the city of New Orleans they are ap- 
pointed by the board of directors of city public schools. No teacher in the city schools 
is appointed permanently, without a previous probation of at least taree-months 
service in a manner satisfactory to the chief superintendent and the ‘‘committee on 
teachers.” 

All teachers, whether in parish or city sshcols, must be of good moral character, 
and pass a satisfactory examination.? 


'Const., arts. 228, 229, 233. § Acts of 1882, nnmber 70. 

2Sch. Laws of 1877, py Zl. 7 Sch. Laws of 1877, p. 10. 

*Tbid., p.14. + 8 Ibid. 

‘See p. 188 of Report of State superintendent of % Acisof Gen. Assm. of 1882, pp. 90, 91, 92. 
public education of 1884-85. 10Tpid., p. 91. 


§ Const. of 1879, arts. 230, 231. 
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LOCAL TAXES. 


Any parish may order a levy of 2 mills on the doilar in any year on all taxable 
property in the parish, to be used for the support of the free public schools.} 

The board of administrators of the city of New Orleans is authorized and directed 
in making up the budget of city expenses, to include therein, the amount needed to 
sustain the city schools during the current school year, provided the amount does not 
exceed $275,000.2 . 


EXTRACTS FROM RULES AND REGULATIONS OF THE STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION. 


The public schools shall be designated asclementary, high, and normal schools. In 
the elementary schools there shall be taught spelling, oral and written; reading, 
penmanship, drawing, geography, arithmetic, familiar science (object lessons), 
physiology and hygiene, and civil government. The high schools shall be for the 
continued instruction of such youth, over 14 years of age, as are competent to pur- 
sue those branches which will fit them for business pursuits, or for admission into the 
normal schools, or to the Agricultural and Mechanical College, or Tulane University. 
The normal schools shall be for the general improvement of young teachers and for 
the professional training of such graduates of the high schools a8 desire to teach. 

In every school district shall be kept open, at least 24 weeks in each year, a sufii- 
cicnt number of schools for the instrnction of all children who may legally attend 
public schools therein. 

A. publie examination in all the schools shall be held at least once in each year. 

The presidents or secretaries of parish boards of school directors shall, in addition 
to the regular reports required of them by law, make to the State superintendent, in 
connection therewith, full and complete reports asto the condition and amount of the 
school lands in their districts. 


MAINE. 
ESTABLISIIMENT OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


The constitution of 1820 authorizes and empowers the Legislature to require the 
several towns to make suitable provision, at their own expense, for the support and 
maintenance of public schools.’ 

Every child between the ages of 9 and 15 years must attend a public school for at 
least 12 wecks in each year, unless excused by the school officers.* 

Every parent who does not send his children to schoo] as above required, forfeits 
not exceeding $5 to the treasurer of the town, for school purposes ;5 every boy be- 
tween the ages of 9 and 15 who refuses or neglects to comply with the above law, for- 
feits not exceeding $5.°® 

LEGAL SCHOOL POPULATION. 


The school population includes all persons between the ages of 4 and 21 years. A 
certified list of the names and ages of all resident persons in each school district from 
4 to 21 years is returned to the assessors and school committee in April, annually, by 
the school agent of the district. If school agent neglects to make return, the school 
committee must do so.7 

These returns are forwarded to the State superintendent of common schools, annu- 
ally, in May or June, by the school committees, and he, annually, on the first day of 
July, ascertains the number of children of school age in the towns from which returns 
have been received, and furnishes a list thereof to the treasurer of the State.® 


MINIMUM LENGTH OF SCHOOL YEAR. 


There is no prescribed length of the school] year. Five daysconstitute the school 
week and four weeks a school month.9 


PRESCRIBED STUDIES. 


Instruction must be given to all pupils in all schools supported by public money or 
under State control in physiology and hygiene, with special reference to the effects 
of alcoholic drinks, stimulants, and narcotics upon the human system.?° 


STATE SUPERVISION. 


For the general supervision of the schools there is a State superintendent of com- 
mon schools, appointed triennially by the Governor, with the advice and consent of 
the council, 

His duties are to obtain and disseminate information relating to school systems; to 
take necessary measures for holding State educational conventions; to hold county 


1$ch. Laws of 1877, art. 26, sec. 4Sch. Laws, sec. 24, pp. 9, 10. 8Thbid., secs. 90, 106. 
28, 5 Thid. sec. 25. 9 Tbid., sec. 87. 
2Tbid., art. 29. 6 Tbid., see, 26. 10 Tbid., p. 31, act of 1885. 


3 Const. of 1820, art. 8. - Tbid., secs. 94, 89, 
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institutes; to publish abstracts of proceedings of such conventions ; to prescribe tho 
studies to be tanght in the common schools; to make report to the Governor and 
council annually; in short, to exorcise general supervision and control of all tho 
public schools.! 

STATE TAX. 


A tax of 1 millon a dollar is annually assessed upon all property in the State, 
for the support of common schools.? 


STATE SCHOOL FUND. 


The permanent school fund consists of all moneys received from sales of lands, ap- 
propriated for the support of schools, or from notes taken therefor, and of any other 
moneys appropriated for the same purpose. 

A sum equal to 6 per cent. of such fund, together with all money reccived by the 
State from the tax on banks, is annually appropriated to the support of common 
schools and distributed among tho several towns, according to the nuinber of children 
therein between the ages of 4 and 21 years. Immediately after making the annual 
apportionment in Jnly, the treasurer of State notifics each town of its proportion, 
which shall not be paid to any town until its return is made tothe supcrintendent of 
common schools, nor so long as any State tax assessed upon such town remains unpaid. 

The mill tax for the support of common schools is distributed by the treasurer of 
State on the first day of January, annually, to the several cities, towns, and planta- 
tions, according to the number of scholars therein, as the same shall appear from the 
official return made to the State superintendent for the preceding year.? 


EDUCATION OF TEACHERS. 


The course of instruction in the State normal schools includes the common English 
branches in thorough reviews, and such of the higher branches as are especially adapted 
to prepare teachers to conduct the mental, moral, and physical education of their 
pupils; also the art of school management, including the best methods of government 
and instruction.* , 

Whenever not less than 30 teachers and school officers of any county form an associa- 
tion, under rules of government approved by the State superintendent, for the pur- 
pose of mutual improvement in the science and art of teaching, and of diffusing a 
knowledge of the best methods of improving the public-school system, by the holding 
of conventions at least once a year, under the supervision of the State superintendent, 
the State defrays the necessary expenses of holding such conventions; Provided, That 
not more than two such associations are to be formed in any county, and the expenses 


of no more than two conventions of any such association in any year are to be de- 
frayed by the State.é 


EDUCATION OF DEFECTIVE, DEPENDENT, AND DELINQUENT CHILDREN. 


The Governor, with the approval of the council, may send such deaf persons as he 
deems fit subjects for instruction, at the expense of the State, to the American Asy- 
lum, at Harttord,Conn., or tothe Portland School for the Deaf, at Portland, as the 
parents or guardians may designate in their written application for aid.® 


EDUCATION IN HIGHER AND PROFESSIONAL STUDIES. 


To any town, union of towns, or districts establishing and maintaining a freo 
high school for at least 10 weeks in any one year, the State pays one-half the amount 
expended for instruction in said school, the amount thus paid by the State not to 
exceed §250. No town can receive such State aid, unless its appropriation and expend- 
itures for such school have been exclusive of the amounts required by law for com- 
mon-school purposes. 

The course of study in the free high schools embraces the ordinary English academic 
studies, especially the natural sciences in their application to mechanics, manufact- 
ures, and agriculture. Ancient and foreign languages cannot be taught at the ex- 
pense of the State fund, unless the school in which they are taught was established 
before March 18, 1880. These free high schools are subject to the laws governing 
common schools, where applicable, unless otherwise provided. Any town may author- 
ize its superintending school committee to contract with and pay the trustees of any 
academy for tuition of scholars within such town in high-school studies, and said 
—_ same State aid as if said expenditure had been made for free high 

ool. 
Any city or town may annually make provision for free instruction in industrial or 
“mechanical drawing to persons over 15 years of age, either in day or evening schools, 
under direction of the superintending school committee.® 


1 Sch. Laws, secs, 102, 104. 4Tbid., sec. 107. 7Thid., secs. 28, 31, 32, 33. 


?Tbid., sec. 119. 5Tbid., p. 38, act of 1885. 8Tbid., sec. 11, p. 6. 
3TIbid., secs. 117, 118, 121. ®ibid., sec. 126. 
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LOCAL SUPERVISION. 


Towns annually determine the number and limit of school Gistricts therein (and 
may choose school agents); elect a superintending school committee of 3, or elect 
a supervisor of schools, who shall perform the duties of said committee.! No per- 
son is ineligible to the office of supervisor of schools, or of superintending school 
committee, on account of sex. 

Members of superintending school committee hold office for 3 years; examine and 
employ teachers, unless the town otherwise vote; direct the course of instruction; 
select a uniform system of text-books (not to be changed for 5 years, unless by 
vote of the town), and may purchase and fix prices of same; examine schools and in- 
quire into the regulations and discipline thereof ; dismiss teachers for sufficient cause; 
expel scholars; exclude scholars not vaccinated; direct expenditures; classify 
scholars; and make annual report to the State superintendent.? 

Plantations have the same rights and privileges as towns as to school laws, and may 
form districts and raise money for school purposes. 


SCHOOL-HOUSES AND OTHER SCHOOL PROPERTY. 


School-houses and furniture are provided by the towns or districts. Insarance may 
be procured on schocl property by the school agent, if the district so direct. 


TEACHERS—HOW SELECTED AND PAID, 


Teachers are examined, licensed and appointed by the superintending school com- 
mittee, as already specitied. Teachers must be of good moral character, have a 
‘“‘temper and disposition suitable to be instructors of youth,” and must pass an ex- 
amination in reading, spelling, English grammar, geography, history, arithmetic, 
book-keeping, physiology and hygiene. 


LOCAL TAXES. 


Every town must raise and expend annually forthe support of schools therein, ex- 
clusive of any income from corporate school fund, or from any grant from the State, 
or from any donation, bequest, or forfeiture, not less than 80 ceuts for each inhabi- 
Tawi? 

School districts have power to raise and expend money for the rental, purchase, 
care and improvement of real and personal property, useful or necessary for pubiic- 
school purposes, or for the maintenance of graded schools.’ 

® 


MARYLAND. 
ESTABLISHMENT OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


The General Assembly ‘‘shall by law establish throughout the State athorough and 
efficient system of free public schools, and shall provide, by taxation or otherwise, for 
their maintenance.’ 

LEGAL SCHOOL POPULATION. 


School age for whites is 6 to 21 years; for colored, 6 to 20 years.9 
MINIMUM LENGTH OF SCHOOL YEAR. 


In every district in each county one or more free schools are kept open 10 months 
in the year if possibie.!° 
Five days constitute a school week." 


» PRESCRIBED STUDIES. 


In every district school there must be taught orthography, reading, writing, Eng- 
lish grammar, geography, arithmetic, history of the United States, and good behavior; 
algebra, book-keeping, natural philosophy, the Constitution of the United States, the 
constitution of Maryland, vocal music, crawing, and physiology. The laws of health 
and domestic economy are also to be taught whenever the board of district school 
trustees deem it expedient; and in districts where there is a considerable German 
population, the board of county school commissioners is authorized to cause the 
German language to be taught, if it think proper to do so.¥ 


STATE SUPERVISION, 


Educational matters affecting the State, and the general care and supervision of 
public education, are entrusted to a State board of education, consisting of the prin- 


1 Sch. Laws, sec. 12, p. 8 8 Const. of 1867, art. 8, sec. 1. 

; ene secs. 86, 87. 9 Sch. Laws of 1877, chap. 9, sec. 1, andchap.18, 
hid., sec. $9, et seq. sec. 5. 

Anibpide ect 30, 93. 10 Sch. Laws, chap. 7, sec. 2. 

§ Ibid., sec. 87, also p. 31. U Tbid., chap. 7, sec. 9, and by-laws of State 

© Tbid., sec. 6. board of education, art. 7, sec. 3. 


7 ibid., sec. 48, 55. 12 Tbid., chap. 7, sec. 3. 


a 
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cipal of State normal school, the Governor of the State, and 4 persons (one of whom 
must be a resident of the Eastern shore), from among the presidents aud examiners of 
the several county boards. These four menrbers are appointed at the regular biennial 
session of the General Assembly by the Governor, by and with the advice and consent 
of the senate.! 

The State board meets on the last Wednesday in May, August, Noveniber, and Feb- 
ruary of every year, in the State normal-school buildnig, aud the members of the board 
receive “no salary, but actual expenses incurred in attending these meetings.” Itis 
the dnty of the board to enact by-laws for the administration of the public-school 
system; to suspend or remove exaininers or teachers who are found to be inefficient, 
incompetent, or guilty of moral delinquency, untitting them for their offices; to ex- 
plain the true intent and meaning of the law, and decide all controversies and dis- 
putes that may arise nnder it ; to act as assistants and advisers of the varions county 
boards; to issue cirenlar letters to teachers and school commissioners on public-school 
business; to issue a nniform series of blanks for reports and returns; to examine can- 
didates for the office of connty examiner when requested by the county school board ; 
to grant certificates to teachers of long experience and established reputations, and 
to make an annual report to the Governor on or before January 15. The members 
of the State board are, ex officio, trustees of the State Normal School, and the principal 
of the State Normal School is. ex officio, a trustee of the State Agricultiral College.* 

The principal of the State Normal School is the executive ofiicer of the State board 
of education, aud is, ex oficio, State superintendent of public instruction. 


STATE TAX. 


A tax of 10 cents on each $100 of taxable property throughout the State is annually 
levied for the support of free public schools and the Maryland State Normal School, 
which tax is collected at the same time and by the same agents as the general State 
levy, and is paid into the treasury of the State.4 

On the 15th day of June, the Ist day of October, the ist day of January, and the 
15th day of March in each year, the comptroller apportions the amount of the preeceds 
of the school tax ainong the several counties and the city of Baltimore in proportion 
to their respective population, between 5 and 20 years of age, and notifies the State 
board of education and the treasurer of the several boards of county schocl cormis- 
sioners, and of the city of Baltimore of the amount due to each on the several days 
aforesaid; these amounts are paid to the treasurers of the said boards by the State 
treasurer upon the draft of the president ana secretary of the same; but if in any 
county the schools are kept open less than 7} months of the year ending December 
31, the comptroller withholds from such county the April installment of the State 
school tax. 

The income of the free-school fund is disbursed by the State treasurer upon the 
warrant of the comptroller.® 


EDUCATION OF TEACHERS. 


A State normal school for the instruction and practice of teachers in the science of 
education, the art of teaching, aud the mode of governing schools is located at Balti- 
more, the sessions of which must uot be less than 9 months in ayecar. The course of 
study is prescribed by the State board of education.? 

A teachers’ institute, to continue 5 days, is held in each county once a year.® 


EDUCATION IN HIGHER AND PROFESSIONAL STUDIES, 


High schools may be established by counties or by districts, and, if practicable, 
military tactics may form a department in same.? 
4 


COUNTY SUPERVISION. 


Educational matters affecting a county shall be under the supervision of a board of 
county school commissioners, 3 in number, whose term of office is 2 years,!° who elect 
a person (not a member of the board) to serve as secretary, treasurer, and examiner ; 
in counties having more than & schools an assistant examiner may be appointed.!! 

The board of county school commissioners has the general supervision and control 
of all the schools in the respective counties, and makes annual report to the State 
board of education on or before November 15.!2 

The county examiner holds regular examinations of teachers, visits the schools in 
his county, and makes quarterly reports to county board, aud on or before January 15 
in every year, notifies the comptroller how many months the schools of his county 
have been kept open.!8 


'Sch. Laws, chap. 2, sec. 1. 5 Sch. Laws, chap. 19, sec. 6. 1€Thid., chap. 1, sec. 2. 
2Tbid., chap. 3, secs. 1 to 10. 6 Tbid., sec. 2. {1 Tbid., chap. 4, sec. 1. 
3 By-laws, State board of educa- 7 Ibid., chap. 12, secs. 1, 4, 7. 2 Tbid., sees. 4, 7. 

tion, art. 1, sec. 3. 8 Tbid., chap. 138, sec. 1. 13 Tbid., chap. 11, secs. 4, 5, 8. 


‘Tbid., chap.,19,sec.1. - 9lbid., chap. 17, sees. 1, 2, 4. 
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The secretary and treasurer of the board of county school commissioners must give 
bond, must keep full account of all moneys received and paid by him, and all matters 
relating to the duties of his office, preserve the same and all vouchers relating thereto; 
must be present at every meeting of the board, but has no vote; keep the minutes 
and conduct the correspondence, file and keep all letters and reports pertaining to 
business of the board, and prepare and submit for adoption the annual report to the 
State board of education.! - 

TEXT-BOOKS. 


‘Text-books are adopted (and may be purchased) by the boards of county school 
commissioners for the public schools in their respective counties.? 


LOCAL SUPERVISION. 


Educational matters affecting a school district are under the supervision of a board 
of district school trustees, 3 in number, appointed by the county school commis- . 
sioners annually. 

The mayor and city council of Baltimore have full power and authority to estab- 
lish in said city a system of free public schools, and may delegate supervisory powers 
and control to a board of school commissioners; may prescribe rules for building 
school-houses, and locating, establishing and closing schools ; and are authorized and 
empowered to levy and collect upon the assessable property in the city, such amount 
of taxes as are necessary to defray the expenses incurred for educational purposes by | 
them.+* 

The commissioners of public schools of Baltimore have the power to examine, ap- : 
point and remove teachers, prescribe the qualifications, fix the salaries, subject to 
approval of the mayor and city council, select text-books (provided they contain | 
nothing of a sectarian or partisan character), and must make annual report to the 
State board of education.® | 


SCHOOL-HOUSES AND OTHER SCHOOL PROPERTY., 


Every school-house is built and furnished according to plans and drawings issued 
from the office of the county school commissioners.§ 7 


TEACHERS: HOW SELECTED AND PAID. 


their salaries are fixed by the county school commissioners,’ and paid, by their order, 
at the end of each term.® 

A teacher in public school must have certificate of qualification, issued by the 
examiner of the county in which he desires to teach, or from the principal of the 
State normal school, a diploma as graduate of said school, or certificate from State 


board of education.? 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
ESTABLISHMENT OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


The constitution of 1780 declares that ‘‘it shall be the duty of Legislatures and 
magistrates, in all future periods of this Commonwealth, to cherish the interests of 
literature and the sciences, and all seminaries of them, especially the university at 
Cambridge, public schools and grammar schools in the towns.!° 

In every town there must be kept, at the expense of said town, a sufficient number 
of schools for the instruction of all the children who may legally attend public school 
therein.!! 

Atown may establish and maintain, in addition to the schools required by law to 
be maintained therein, schools for the education of persons over 12 years of age; such 
schools may be kept in day or evening.” 

Every town and city having 10,000 or more inhabitants must maintain, in addition 
to the schools required by law to be maintained therein, evening schools for the in-: 
struction of persons over 12 years of age, in orthography, reading, writing, geogra- 
phy, arithmetic, drawing, the history of the United States, and good behavior, and 
such other branches of learning as the school committee may deem expedient. 

Every person, having under ‘his control a child between the ages of 8 and 14 years 
must, annually, cause such childto attend for at least 20 weeks some public day school 
in the city or town in which he resides; and for every neglect of such duty forfeits 
to the use of public schools in such city or town a sum not exceeding $20, unless he 
is unable, by reason of poverty, to send such child to school, or the child attends, for 
like period of time, a private day school, or is otherwise furnished with the means of 


Teachers are appointed by the district school trustees (except in Baltimore), and : 


1 Sch. Laws, chap. 11, sec.6. ©Ibid., chap. 6, sec. 5. * 10Const. of 1780, chap. 5, sec. 2. 
2Tbid., chap. 10, sec. 2. 7Ibid., chap. 8, sees. 2, 5, art. 2, 3! Sch. Laws(Mass.), chap. 44, sec. L 
8Thid., chap. 2, sec. 3. sec. 6. 2 Tbid., chap. 44, see, 12. 

4TIbid., chap. 16, secs. 1, 4. £ State board of education by-laws. 1% Sup. Sch. Laws of 1885, pp. 6, 7. 
ST hid. sec. 2. STbid., chap. 8, sec. 1. 
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education, or has already acquired the branches of learning taught in the public 
schools, or is physically or mentally incapacitated for attendance at school.! 


LEGAL SCILOOL POPULATION, 


School ago is from 5 to 15 years. 

School census is taken aunually in May by tho scliool committees, and the number 
of children of school age thus ascertained is reported by thom, to the scerctary of 
the board of education on or before the last day of the following April.? 


MINIMUM LENGTIL OF SCHOOL YEAR. 


Six months is the minimnm length of the school year in common public schools ; 
10 months in the high schools.® 
PRESCRIBED STUDIES. 


Orthography, reading, writing, English grammar, geography, arithmetic, drawing, 
the history of the United States, good behavior, physiology and hygienc must be 
taught in all public schools; algebra, vocal music, agriculture, sewing, and the ele- 
nieutary nso of hand tools, when the school committce deem it expedient.4 

In the high schools in towns containing 500 inhabitants or householders, in addi- 
tion to the foregoing, instruction must be given in general history, book-keeping, 
surveying, geometry, natural philosophy, chemistry, botany, the civil polity of the 
State and ofthe United States, and the Latin language; in towns of 4,000 inhabit- 
ants, the teachers must be competent to instruct in the Greek and French languages, 
astronomy, geology, rhetoric, logic, intellectual and moral science, and political econ- 
omy.® 

STATE SUPERVISION, 


The State board of education consists of the Governor and lieutenant-governor and 
8 persons appointed by the Governor, with the advice and consent of the council, 
each to hold office 8 years from the time of his appointment, 1 to retire each year. 

The board holds in trust for the State, all donations or bequests of lands or money 
for educational purposes, prescribes form of school registers and blanks for returns ; 
appoints its own secretary ; may appoint agents to visit cities and towns to inquire 
into the condition of schools; manages the State normal schools, collects school sta- 
tistics, makes an annual report; in short, has the general management of the free 
schools in the State. 

The secretary of the board recommends to the board and to the general court such 
improvements as may come to his notice; visits schools; collects in his office such 
school books, apparatus, maps, and charts as can beobtained without expense to the 
State; collects information as to condition of public schools, and distributes blanks, 
school registers, and reports as soon as they are prepared; he makes an annual re- 
port.§ 

STATE SCHOOL FUND. 


The annual income of the school fund is divided, one-half being distributed with- 
out specific appropriation to the towns and cities of the State for public-school pur- 
poses; all other educational expenses of the State, not otherwise provided for, are 
paid from the other half of said income, and unexpended parts thereof are added to 
the principal of said fund.’ 

The income from said school fund appropriated to the support of public schools, 
which has accrued on December 31 in each year, is apportioned by the secretary and 
treasurer, and is paid over by the treasurer to the treasurers of the several cities and 
towns on the 25th of January thereafter.® 

Besides the above there is an ‘‘Indian-school {fund,” the income from which goes 
for the support of schools among the Indians in certain towns in the State, and tho 
‘Todd normal-school fund,” the income from which is applied to specific objects in 
connection with the normal schools not provided for by legislative appropriation.? 


EDUCATION OF TEACHERS. 


Normal schools are established in different parts of the State, the design of which 
is to prepare the pupils for the work of organizing, governing, and teaching the pub- 
lic schools of the State. A normal art school is also established. !° 

When the board of education is satisfied that 50 teachers of public schools desire 
ne unite in forming a teachers’ institute, it must make suitable arrangements there- 

on, 


1Sch. Laws of 1883, chap. 7, sec. 1, p. 42. ‘Sup. Sch. Laws of 1885, sec. 1, p. 4. 
2Tbid., chap. 46, sees. 3, 5. : 8Sch. Laws of 1883, chap. 43, sec 4. 
3Ibid., chap. 44, secs. 1, 2. §Tbvid., chap. 43, secs. 7, 9. 

4Tbid., sec. 1, p. 22, and act of June 16, 1885. 10Tbid., pp: 53, 57, 60. 

5Tbid., sec. 2. 11 Tpid., chap. 42, sec. 1. 


6Ibid., chap. 41, secs. 1 to 17. 
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State aid is also given to county associations of teachers holding an annual meet- 
ing of not less than one day; and aid is given, subject to approval of the board of 
education, to the Massachusetts State Teachers’ Association.! 


EDUCATION OF DEFECTIVE, DEPENDENT, AND DELINQUENT CHILDREN. 


With the approval of the State board of education, the Governor may send ‘such 
deaf-mutes, or deaf children, as he may deem fit subjects for education, at the expense 
of the State, for a term not exceeding ten years to the American Asylum at Hartford, 
or to the Clark Institution for Deaf-Mutes at Northampton, or to any other school 
for deaf-mutes in the Commonwealth as the parents or guardians may prefer.” 

The board of education has the same supervision over the admission and instruc- 
tion of pupils in the Perkins Institution for the Blind and Massachusetts School for 
the Blind, that it exercises over the instruction of deaf-mutes and deaf chi!dren.? 

Every town must make all needful provisions and arrange:nents concerning habit- 
ual truants, and children between 7 and 15 years of age, who may bo found wauder- 
ing about in the streets, or public places therein, having no lawful occupation or 
business, and not attending school, and must provide suitable places for the confine- 
ment, discipline, and instruction of such children. 

Three or more cities or towns in each of two, three, or four contiguous counties may 
establish union truant schools.® P 

Kach town may, and every town containing 5,000 or more inhabitants must, make 
all needful provisions and arrangements for the care and education of neglected chil- 
dren under 16 years of age.® 

The Massachusetts ‘ ‘Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children” may be 
appointed guardian of destitute, abandoned, and abused children under 14 years of 
age, for such time as seems fit to the judge of the probate court making the ap- 
pointment.’ 

EDUCATION IN HIGHER AND PROFESSIONAL STUDIES. 


Iivery town may, and every town of 500 families or householders must, in addition 
to the ‘‘ public schools,” maintain a high school; or two adjacent towns having each 
less than 500 families or householders, 2 may establish such high school.® 

Any town may, andevery city and town having more than 7 10,000 inhabitants must, 
annually, make provision for giving free instruction in industrial or mechanical draw- 
ing, to persons over 15 years of age, in cither day or evening schools, under the di- 
rection of the school committee. 

A town may maintain, at the option of the school committee, one or more schools 
for training young men or boys in nautical dutics; boys attending such schools may 
be excused from attendance on other schools.!° 


TEXT-EOOKS ; Ti0W SELECTED. 


The books to be used in the public schools are selected by the school committee, 
who also prescribe, as far as is practicable, the course of studies and exercises.!! 

The school committee of every city and town must purchase, at the expense of such 
city or town, text-books and other school supplies used in the public schools; said 
text-books and supplies to be lent to the pupils of said public schools free of charge.” 


LOCAL SUPERVISION. 


Every town must, annually, choose a school committee, who shall have the gen- 
eral charge and superintendence of all the public schools in the town. This commit- 
tee may consist of any number of persons divisible by three; one-third of these to be 
elected annually, and to continue in office 3 years. No person is ineligible to serve 
upon a school committee by reason of sex.!3 

School committees, when deemed advisable by a majority of their own members, 
or when directed by city ordinance or town voice, may appoint superintendents of 
schools. !# 

Two or more towns may, by a vote of each, form a district and. employ a superin- 
tendent, to be annually appointed by a joint committee. 


SCHOOL-HOUSES. 


Every town not divided into school districts must provide and maintain a sufficient 
nnmber of school-houses, properly furnished and conveniently located for the accom- 
modation of all the children therein entitled to attend the public schools; and the 
school committee, nnless the town otherwise directs, must keep such houses in good 
order and must procure a suitable place for schools where there is no school- house, 


peck. Laws of 1883, chap. 42, secs.4, Sch. Laws of se, chap. 48, 1! Ibid., chap. 44, sec. 33. 


sec. 18. 12 Sup. ‘Sch. Laws of 1885, p. 7 
2 Tid. chap. 41, sec. 16. 7Tbid., chap. 48, sec. 2 18 Sun “Laws of 1883, chap.44, sec. 21. 
goup- (acts), Sch. Laws of 1885,p.19 ®%L{vid., chap. 44, secs. ae os 14Tbid., sec. 43. 
4Sck. Laws of 1883, chap. 10, sec. 10. 9Tbid., sec. 7. 15 Ibid., secs. 44, 45. 


“ 6Sup. Sch. Laws of 1885 ,D. 10. 10 Ibid., sec. 9. 
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and provide fuel and all other things necessary for the comfort of the scholars therein, 
at the expense of the town.! 


TEACHERS: HOW SELECTED AND PAID. 


The school committce of every town (unless the town decides that the duty be per- 
formed by a prudential committee), select and contract with the teachers of the 
public schools, reqnire satisfactory evidence of good moral character of all teachers 
who may be employed, and ascertain by personal examination their qualifications 
for teaching, and their capacity for the government of schools.? 

Every teacher of a town or district school before opening such school must obtain 
from the school committee a certificate in dnplicate of his qnalifications 5? after filing 
one of these certificates with the selectinen he is cntitled to reccive, on demand, his 
wages due at the expiration of any quarter, or upon the close of any single term of 
service; provided he has properly filled up and completed his register, and returned 
the same to the school committce.* 


LOCAL TAXES. 


Towns must, annually, raise such sums of money for the support of schools as they 
may judge necessary, the same ‘to be assessed and collected in like manner as other 
town taxes.® 


MICHIGAN. 
CONSTITUTIONAL PROVISIONS REGARDING EDUCATION. 


A superintendent of public instruction shall be elected at each biennial election for 
the term of 2 years.® 

The proceeds from the sale of ccrtain Government lands grated for edncational 
purposes, as well as from land or property given by individuals or appropriated by 
the State for like purposes, shall be a perpetual fund.’ 

The interest on the proceeds of escheats shall be appropriated exclusively to the 
support of primary schools.® 

Provision is made for the establishment.of a system of primary schools, whereby a 
schoo! shall be kept without charge for tuition at least 3 months each year, in every 
school district in the State, and al! instruction in said schools shall be conducted in 
the English language.9 

Eight regents, elected by couples for a term of 8 years, constitute the body corpo- 
rate known as ‘‘ The regents of the University of Michigan.’!° 

The State board of education consists of 3 members, elected singly for a term of 6 
years. The snperintcndent of public instruction shall be, ex officio, a member and sec- 
retary of the board." 

Institutions for the benefit of the defective classes shall always be supported.” 

The Legislature shall provide for the establishment of an agricultural school, also 
for the establishment of at least one library in each township and city. 


ADMINISTRATION. 


The school system is managed by a State superintendent of public instruction, a 
State board of education, a board of regents of the University of Michigan, county 
boards of 3 school examiners, township boards of 3 school inspectors, and district 
boards of 5 trustees for graded and of 3 trustees for ungraded schools. 

The administration provides for graded, ungraded, and high schools, township and 
district-school jibraries, county teachers’ institutes, teachers’ associations, State nor- 
mal schools, university, agricultural colleges, institutes for the deaf and dumb and 
ye blind, 2 reform schools, and public schools for dependent and neglected chil- 

ren. 

STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION. 


The functions of the State board of education are to grant diplomas to graduatcs 
of the State normal school, and State certificates to teachers; to prepare cxamina- 
tion questions and lists of books for school libraries.'4 


STATE SUPERINTENDENT. 


The State superintendent has general supervision of public instruction and of all 
State institutions, other than the university, that are essentially educational in their 
character; and it shall be his duty to visit these institutions, and to meet with their 
governing boards at least onceineach year. He shall prepare annually and transmit 
to the Governor a report containing— 


1Sch. Laws of 1883, chap. 44, © Const., art. 8, sec. 1. 11 Thid., sec. 9. 

sec. 46. 7 Tbid., sec. 2. 12Tbid., art. 8., sec. 10. 
2 Thid., sec. 28. 8 Tbid., sec. 3. 13 Tbid., art. 8, sees. 11, 12. 
3Tbid., sec. 29. 9 Tbid., sec. 4. 14Gen. Sch. Laws, secs. 125, 164, 
4Tbid., chap. 46, sec. 15. 10 Tbid., secs. 6, 7. 166, 167. 


5 Ibid., chap. 44, sec. 17, p. 25. 
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1. A statement of the condition of the university and of each of the several State 
educational institutions, of all incorporated institutions of learning, and of the pri- 
mary, graded, and high schools. 

2. Estimates and amounts of expenditures of all educational funds. 

3. Plans for the management of such funds, and, if needed, pais for the better 
organization of the educational system. 

4, The annual reports and accompanying documents of State educational institu- 
tions. 

5 Abstracts of the annual reports of the school inspectors of townships and cities. 

6. All such other matters as he shall deem expedient.! 

He shall also publish and transmit laws and forms to officers (sec. 3), make appor- 
tionment of primary-school fund (secs. 4-6), deliver official books, &c., to successor 
(sec. 7), prescribe forms of teachers’ certificates (sec. 129), prescribe rules for boards 
of examiners (sec. 130), hold county institutes annually (sec. 157), may appoint 
conductors of teachers’ institutes (sec. 158), shall draw on the State treasurer for 
expenses of State teachers’ institutes (sec. 161), and send examination questions to 
examining officers (sec. .167). 


STATE FUND. 


The ‘‘ primary-school interest fund” having been apportioned by the State super- 
intendent, is distributed by warrants from the auditor-general, drawn upon the State 
treasurer in favor of each county treasurer, who disburses to the townships and 
cities respectively.? 

The respective shares of this fund are forfeited by all districts in which the length 
of time the school has been taught falls short of 3 months. 

In more populous districts the limit is 5 months, and in the most populous dis- 
tricts, schools must be maintained not less than 9 months in the year, under penalty 
of forfeiting their interest in this fund.’ 

No moneys received from the primary-school interest fund shall be appropriated for 
any purpose except the payment of teachers’ wages, and not even then, if the teacher 
has not received a legal certificate of qualification. Neither shall such moneys be 
used for the support of any school of a sectarian character.‘ 


COUNTY BOARD OF SCHOOL EXAMINERS. 


The chairmen of the boards of school inspectors.of the several townships in each ° 
county having elected 3 school examiners for the county, 1 to hold office for a year, 
1 for 2 years, and 1 for 3 years, they shall annually thereafter elect 1 school examiner 
for 3 years.® 

It shall be the duty of the board of examiners and the chairmen of the boards of 
school inspectors of the several townships, to hold each year, a joint meeting at the 
county seat, to consult and advise with reference to the more eiticient supervision of 
the schools and teachers under their charge.® 

The secretary of the county board of school examiners shall visit any school in the 
county, and examine into its condition whenever he shallreceive notice that said school 
is not profitably conducted, and report the result of his investigations to the board. 
He may also call a special meeting of the board, for the purpose of suspending or 
revoking the certificate of said teacher and citing him to appear before said meeting.” 


COUNTY CLERK AND TREASURER. 


It shall be the duty of each county clerk to receive allsuch communications, blanks, 
and documents as may be directed to him by the State superintendent, and to dispose 
of them in the manner directed.® 

He shall, immediately after receiving the annual reports of the several boards of 
school inspectors, examine into the correctness of such reports, and when necessary, 
shall require the same to be amended ; he shall then indorse his approval upon them 
and inimediately transmit one copy of these duplicate reports to the State superin- 
tendent, and the other copy he shall filo in his office.9 

The several county tieasurers shall apply for and receive the moneys apportioned 
to their respective counties, and shall immediately give notice to the treasurer and 
clerk of each township in his county of the amount of school moneys apportioned to 
his township, and hold the same subject to the order of the township treasurer.! 


TOWNSHIP BOARD. 


Each township having elected 1 school inspector to serve a year, and 1 to serve 
2 years, they shall thereafter, on the first Monday in April annually, elect 1 inspector 
for 2 years; also 1 township clerk and 1 supervisor, each for 1 year." 


1 Gen. Sch. Laws, sec. 1. 5 Tbid., sec. 126. 8 Tbid., sec. 76. 
2 Tbid., sec. 4. 6 Tbhid., sec. 132, 10 Tbid., sec. 77. 
3 Tbid., sec. 27. 7 Thid., sec. 134, on Tbid., secs. 151, 152, 153. 


4 Thid., sec. 38. 8 Tbid., sec. 75. 
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Any female above the age of 20 years, having resided in the State 3 months and 
in the township 10 days next preceding any election, shall be oligible to the office of 
school inspector.! 

Tho school inspectors of each township, together with the township clerk, shall con- 
stitute the township board of school inspectors, 8 said board shallelect 1 of the inspe ct- 
ors chairman of the board, and the township clerk shall be the clerk thereof. 

The chairman of said board shall be the treasurer thercof, and shall give bond for 
double the amount of moncy handled, with two suflicient surctics.* 

The whole number of mectings of the board of school inspectors at the expense of 
the township durifg any one year shall not exceed 8. Further meetings may be held 
in caso of necessity, but without expense to the township. 


TOWNSHIP CLERK. 


Tho township clerk keeps a record of all the proccedings of the board of inspectors 
and prepares all of their reports. 

He shall cause a map to be made of his township, showing the boundaries and num- 
bers of districts, and parts of districts as established by the inspectors.® 

He certifies all assessments for school purposes, apportions school moneys received 
from county treasurer, as well as all moneys raised by township tax or received from 
other sources for the support of schools.7 


TOWNSHIP SUPERVISOR AND TREASURER. 


It shall be the duty of the supervisor of the township to assess the taxes voted by 
every school district in his township, and the same shall be collected and returned 
by the township treasurer.® 

He shall also assess, npon the taxable propert y of his township, 1 mill upon each dol- 
lar of the valuation thereof in each year. Such portion of this tax as a majority of 
the electors may decide shall be applied for the purchase of books for the township 
library, and the remainder shall be apportioned for the support of district schools.9 


DISTRICT BOARDS AND OFFICERS. 


At the first meeting in each school district there shall be elected by ballot a mod- 
erator for the term of 3 years, a director for 2 years, and an assessor for 1 year; 
regularly thereafter, at the annual meetings, their successors shall be elected for 2 
term of 3 years each.'0 

The moderator, director, and assessor shall constitute the district board. Two 
members form a quorum and meetings may be called by any member serving a writ- 
ten notice upon the others, at least twenty- four hours previous to the meeting. _ 


DISTRICT BOARD. 


The district board has power to purchase property, to build, to hire or to lease as 

may be necessary.?? 

The board estimates the amount of tax for support of schools, which, including 
the district’s share of the primary-school interest fund and the 1- mill tax, shall not 
exceed the sum of $50 for a school month, and the board shall report such taxes to 
the township clerk..3 

The board hires teachers, has the care and custody of all school property, specifies 
studies, and prescribes text-books ; purchases books for poor children, establishes and 

enforces rules for the school, and may suspend or expel disorderly pupils. i4 

It is the duty of the moderator to preside at all meetings of the district and of the 
board; to countersign warrants and orders ; to bring suit on the assessor’s bond, and 
to perform any other duties that may be required by law.}5 

The director is to act as clerk at all meetings of the district and of the board, to 
give notices of meetings, to draw and sign warrants and orders, to draw and sign 
contracts, to provide appendages and keep school-house in repair, to keep an accu- 
rate account of all his expenses as director, to present estimates to the annual meet- 
ing of the district, to preserve records and ‘documents, and such other duties as shall 
be - required of him.16 

The director, or such other person as the district board may appoint, takes a school 
census every year.)” 

He shall also report annually to the board of school inspectors, showing— 

1. The whole number of school children in the district. 

2. The number attending school during the year under 5, and the number over 20 
years of age. 


1 Gen. Sch. Laws, sec. 154. 7 Thid., secs. on 63, 64. 13 Thid., sees. 36, 37. 

2 Tbid., sec. 53. 8 Thid., sec. 65, 14 Tpid., secs. 40, "41, 42, 43, 44, 
8 Tbid., sec. 54. 9 Tbid., sec. 66. 15 Tbid., sec. 47. 

‘Tbid., sec. 58. 10 Tbid., sec. 28. 16 Thid., sec. 48. 

5Tbid., sec. 59, 11 Tbid., sec. 33. 7 Thid., sec, 49. 


© Tbid., sec. 61. i2 Thid., sec. 35. 
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3. The number of non-resident pupils for the year. 

4, The whole number in attendance. . 

5. The length of time the school has been taught during the year by a qualified 
teacher and the wages paid for teaching. 

6. The average length of time scholars between 5 and 20 years of age attended 
school during the year. 

7. The amount of money received from the township treasurer. 

8. The amonnt of money raised by the district and how used. 

9. The kind of books used in the school. 

10. And such other facts in regard to schools as the State swperintendent shall 
require.! 

The assessor is to file a bond with the director for donble the amount handled, 
with two sufficient sureties, to pay the proper orders of the director, to keep a record 
of receipts and disbursements, to make an annual report to the district board, to ap- 
pear for the district in suits in which he has no adverse interest, and to perform such 
other duties as may be required.? 


SCHOOL DISTRICTS. i 


The township board of school inspectors shall divide the township into school dis- 
tricts, and may regulate and alter the boundaries thereof; bunt no district shall con- 
tain more than 9 square miles of land, and this shall be composed of contiguous and 
compact territory.® 

Every school district properly organized shall be a body corporate, by the name and 
style of “School District Number of ——” township or townships.+ 

The qualified voters in any district may vote such taxes as the meeting shall deem 
sufficient for acquiring sites or school-houses; but the amount of taxes to be raised in 
any district in the same year that any bonded indebtedness is incurred shall not ex- 
ceed, in districts containing less than 10 children of pupil age, $250; in districts hav- 
ing between 10 and 30 of such children, $500; and between 30 and 50 children, $1,000. 

They may appropriate any surplus from the 1-mill tax, after having maintained a 
school in the district at least 8 months in the school year, for the purpose of purchas- 
ing and enlarging school sites, or for building or repairing school-houses, or for pur- 
chasing books for librar y or school apparatus, or for any pee expenses of the 
school.? 

Any school district, by a two-thirds vote of the qualified electors, may borrow money 
fer school purposes and may issue bonds therefor, as follows: 

Districts having less than 30 children may contract a debt not to exceed $300; dis- 
tricts having 30 children, a debt not to exceed $500 ; 50 children, $1,009; 100 children, 
$3,000; 200 ‘children, &8, 000 ; ; 300 children, 815,000; 400 children, $20, 000 ; 500° chil- 
dren, $25,000; 800 children, $30,000. In no case shall the indebtedness extend beyond 
10 years.® 

Any district may vote a tax to redeem the bonds, or may borrow money to pay bonds 
and issue further vonds,? 


GRADED-SCHOOL DISTRICTS. 


Any school district containing more than 100 children between the ages of 5 and 20 
may, by a two-thirds vote of the qualified electors, organize as a graded-school dis- 
trict; and, having also elected one trustee for 1 year, and two trustees for 2 years, 
and two more for 3 years, they shall annually thereafter clect a successor or success- 
ors.® 

It shall be the duty of the board of trustees of any graded-school district— 

1. To classify and grade the pupils. 

2. To establish in such district a high school, when so ordered by a vote of the 
electors, to determine qualifications for ‘admission thereto, and the fees for tuition. 

3. To audit and pay. the director’s accounts. 

4. To employ teachers, to determine the amount of their compensation, and to re- 
arte the director and moderator to make contracts with the same. 

To employ such officers and servants as may be necessary for the management 
of the schools and school property, prescribe their duties and fix their compensation, 
and to perform such other duties as are required of district boards in other school 
cdistricts.9 

Two or more contiguous districts having, together, more than 100 children of pupil 
age, can unite and form a graded-school district.!° 


TOWNSHIP LIBRARIES. 


A township library is maintained in each organized township, which shall not be 
subject to sale or alienation from any cause whatever.!! 


1 Gen. Sch. Laws, sec. 50. 5 Tbid., sec. 27. 9 Thid., sec. 109. 
? Tbid., sec. 52. 6 Tbid., sec. 78. 10 Thid., sec. 111. 
§ Tbid., sec. 8. 7 Toid., secs. 80 and 81. ll Thid., sec. 112. 


4 Tbid., sec. 14. 8 Tbid., sec 107. 
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All persons who are residents of the township are entitled to the privileges of said 
ibrary. 
When, however, there isa distriet library, the persons residing within the bounda- 
ries thereof shall be entitled to the privileges of the district-school library only.! 

The township board of school inspectors has charge of the library, apples for and 
receives all moneys apprepriated, purehases the books and procures the necessary ap- 
pendages for the library.? 

DISTRICT LIBRARIES. 


Any school district having a school census of not less than 100 children, by a two- 
thirds vote, may fe a district library, 2nd sneh district shall be entitled to its 
just proportion of books from the library of any township in which it is wholly oc 
partly situated, and also to its equitable share of library moneys trom the township.3 

The district school board shall have charge of the district library, and its duties, 
responsibilities, and provision of money shall be the same as are those of the school 
inspectors in relation to the township jibrary.t 

A failure to report library statistics to the State superintendent, or the misuse of 
library tnnds, works a forfeiture of the apportionment in favor of other townships 
and districts of the county, unless the boards report that the public will be better 
served by using said money for general school pnrposes, in which case no forfeiture 
shall occur.é 

The clear proceeds of penal fines shall be exclusively applicd to the support of the 
township and district libraries, unless in any township the board shall determine to 
use such moneys for general school purposes.® 

The qualified voters of each township may levy a tax for the support of libraries.7 

The district board may donate or sell district-library books, which shall] form therc- 
after a part of the township library.$ 

It shall be the duty of the State board of education to make a list of books that 
are not sectarian or partisan in character, to advertise for proposals, and to contract 
with bidders to furnish books to the townships or districts ordering them. 


TEACHERS. 


No part of the moneys devoted to teachers’ wages shall be paid to any teacher who 
shall not have received a certificate of qualification from proper legal authority be- 
fore the commencement of his school.!® 

The written contract with teacher shall specify the wages agreed upon, shall re- 
quire the teacher to keep a correct list of the pupils and the age of each, and the 
number of days each is present, and to furnish the director with a correct copy of the 
same at the close of the school.!! 


TEACIIERS’ INSTITUTES. 


The annual fee of $1, collected by boards of examiners from each male applicant for 
a teacher’s certificate and of 50 cents collected from each female applicant, is paid into 
the county treasury and set apart as a teachers’-institute fund.” 

The State superintendent shall annually appoint a time and place in each organized 
county, for holding a teachers’ institute. If the connty contains less than 1,000 
children of pupil age, the institute shall be optional with the superintendent, unless 
requested by 15 teachers of that county. Teachersin adjoining counties may unite 
in such request, and the superintendent may hold an institute for the benefit of two or 
more adjoining counties and draw the institute fund from each. © 

Teachers can close school to attend the institute and draw their full wages for the 
interimn.!4 2 

An amount not to exceed $60 for each institute of 5-days duration shall be paid 
out of the Stato treasury, in case the county-institute fund is insufficient. 

The State superintendent is authorized to hold, yearly, a State institute, drawing 
upon the treasury in an amount not to exceed $100, but the aggregate cust of insti- 
tutes to the State shall net exceed in any one year $1,800. 


TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 


Any 15 or more teachers or other persons residing in this State, who shall associate 
for the purpose of promoting education and science and improvements in the theory 
and practice of teaching, may form themselves into a corporation, under such name 
as they may choose, having published for one month previous a notice of the time, 
place, and purpose of the meeting for such association, and having filed in the office 
of the secretary of State a copy of the constitution and by-laws of said association.!6 


1 Gen. Sch. Laws, sec. 113. 7 Thid., sec. 123. 13 Tbid., sec. 157. 
2 Tbid., sec. 114. 8 lbid., sec. 124. 34 Thid., sec. 158. 
3 Tbid., sec. 117. § Lbid., sec. 125. 315 Toid., sec. 160. 
4 Tbid., sec. 118. 10 Thid., sec. 38. 16 Tbid., sec. 169. 
§ Tbid., sec. 120. U Tbid., sec. 40. 

6 Thid., sec. 122. 12 Thid., secs. 155, 156. 
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Such association may possess real and personal property to the amount of $5,000, 
to be used for no other purpose than the legitimate business of the corporation.! 


EXAMINATION OF TEACHERS. 


The county board of schvol examiners holds two regular public examinations in each 
year at the county seat. It also holds special public examinations, not exceeding 
one for every 25 school districts.? : 

The board grants certificates to teachers of good moral character, learning, and 
ability to instruct and govern a school; but not until they have passed a satisfactory ex- 
amination in orthography, reading, writing, grammar, geography, arithmetic, theory 
and art of teaching, United States history, civil government, together with physiol- 
ogy and hygiene, with particular reference to the effects of alcoholic drinks, stimu- 
lants, and narcotics upon the human system.’ 

The board grants 3 grades of certificates. Tho first is granted to those who shall 
have taught at least one year with ability and success, and is valid in the county for 
3 years. “| 

The second is granted only to those who shall have taught at least 6 months 
with ability and success, and is valid for2 years. The third-grade certificate author- 
izes the holder to teach in the county for one year, Special certificates may be 
issued by the secretary of the board of examiners fora specified district; but not to 
eontinue in force beyond the time of the next meeting of the board. 

The board may suspend or revoke any certificate for cause, though not without a 
personal hearing, unless the teacher neglect or refuse to appear before the board.® 


NORMAL-SCHOOL DIPLOMAS, 


All graduates of the State normal school who have completed the full course of 
instruction shall receive diplomas from the State board of edueation.® 

Every graduate receiving snch diploma shall also receive a certificate from the 
normal-school board of instruction, which shall serve as a legal certificate of qualifica- 
tion to teach in any of theschools ofthe State. Such certificate can only be annulled 
by the normal-school board, but its citect may be suspended for cause ia any county, 
township, city, or district. 

STATE CERTIFICATES. 


The State board of education holds regular meetings, at which it grants State 
certificates to such teachers as are found to possess eminent scholarship, professional 
ability, and goodmoral character. Said certificate entitles the holder to teach in any 
of the schools of the State and shall be valid for the term of 10 years, unless annulled 
by said board. The examiner’s fee is $5.7 . 

This board also prepares questions suitable for the examination of teachers for the 
various grades of certificateS provided by law, and these are distributed by the State 
superintendent. 

The members of this board receive $3 per day and traveling expenses while actu- 
ally engaged in the duties of their office.® 


SCHOOLS. 


The annual meeting of each school district shall be held on the first Monday of 
September in each year, and the school year shall commence on that day. 
A schcol month within the meaning of the school laws shall consist of 4 weeks of 
5 days in each week, unless otherwise specified in the teacher’s contract.!! 
No separate school or department shall be kept for any persons on account of race 
or color.” = 
Non-resident pupils may attend a district school by paying a tuition determined by 
the district board.’ 
Any pupil guiity of gross misdemeanor or persistent disobedience may be sus- 
pended or expelled by the district board, whenever the interest of the school shall be 
-advanced thereby.!4 
A census of all the children in the district between the ages of 5 and 20 years shall 
be made within 10 days next previous to the beginning of the school year.'® 


COMPULSORY ATTENDANCE. 


Every parent, guardian, or other person having control of any child between the 
ages of 8 and 14 years, is required to send such child, or children, to a public school 
for at least 4 months in each school year; and 6 weeks of said attendance, at least, 
shall be consecutive, unless such children are excused by the district board.!® 


1 Gen. Sch. Laws, sec. 170. 7 Tbid., sec. 166. 12Thid., sec. 45. 


2Tbid., sec. 128. ® Thid., sec. 167. 13 Tbid., sec. 46. 

3Tbid , sec. 129. 9 Tbid., sec. 168. 14 Thid., sec. 44. 
4Thid., sec. 130. 10 Tbid., sec. 21. 15 Tbid., sec. 49. 
5 Tbid., sec. 131. 11 Tbid., sec. 40. 16 Tbid., sec. 180. 


§ Tbid., sec. 164. 
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No child under the age of 14 years shall be employed by any person, company, or 
corporation, unless sach child shall have attended some public or private day school, 
at least 4 nionths of the 12 next preceding the month in which such child shall be so 
employed.! 

The district board will furnish text-books for the use of children whose parents are 
not able to furnish tho sume.? 

Trnant officers are enipowered to institute proceedings to carry out the provisions 
of this compnisory act.3 

Proceedings may be institnted against the officers or agents of corporatious for any 
violations of this act.® 

REFORMATORY EDUCATION. 


In all cities and villages in this State maintaining a graded ‘school, the board of 
edneation or other anthority in charge, may establish one or more ungraded schools 
for the instruction of jnvenile disorderly persons.4 

In all cities and villages truant officers are appointed for the enforcement of this 
act, wliose compensation Is fixed by the school boards. 

The following classes of persons between the agesof 8 and 16 years shall be deemed 
juvenile disorderly persons: 

Class one. Habitual truants. 

Class two. Pupils who are incorrigibly turbulent, disobedient, or insubordihate, or 
are vicious or immoral in conduct. 

Class three. Children who are not attending any schools, and who habituall; fre- 
quent streets and other public places, having no lawful business or employment 
which renders attendance at school impossibie.® 

The truant officers must warn alleged truants and incorrigibles as well as their 
parents and guardians. They shall-also serve written notice upon the latter to the 
effect that any child belonging to class one, class two, or class three must begin reg- 
ular attendance at the ungraded school.‘ 

In case of refusal or neglect on the part of parents or guardians, recourse may be 
had to courts of jurisdiction, and on conviction, a fine of from $10 to $25 shall be 
imposed. or even a bond in the penal sum of 5100 may be required, conditioned that 
the child or children of such person shall attend such ungraded school. If said con- 
victed person plead inability, under oath, the child, if a boy, may be sentenced to 
the Reform School at Lansing; or if a girl, to the Industrial Home for Girls, at 
Adrian, for aterm not extending beyond the age of 16, unless sooner discharged by 
the proper authorities. No child under 10 years of age shall be sent to the Reform 
School or Industrial Home.*® 

In cases of inability, school books are provided for the pupils of said ungraded 
school. r 


MINNESOTA. 
ESTABLISHMENT OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


The Legislature shall make such provisions by taxation, or otherwise, as, with the 
income arising from the school fund, will secure a thorough and efficient system o 
public schools in each township in the State. 

All schools supported wholly, or in part, by State school funds shall be styled the 
public schools, und adinission to them shall be free and without charge to all persons 
between the ages of 5 and 21 years residing in the district." 


MINIMUM LENGTH OF SCHOOL YEAR. 


The minimum length of the school year is three months. Four weeks of five days 
each constitute a school month.” 


STATE SUPERVISION. 


The State superintendent of public instruction is appointed by the Governor, by, 
and with the advice and consent of the senate, and holds oftice for two years. 

His duties are to apportion school money senii-annually, according to the number of 
pupils enrolled; to keep papers, reports, and public documents transmitted to him 
by county superintendents and auditors, and other sources; to meet county superin- 
tendents of each judicial district (or two or more districts combined), to discuss 
matters pertaining to the school system and ascertain facts regarding same; to hold 
institutes and training schools; to prepare and distribute blanks and registers; to 
report annually to the Legislature. 


1 Gen. Sch. Laws. sec. 181. €Tbid., sec. 189. 11 Laws of 1881, sec. 1. 
? Thid., sec. 183. ‘Thid., secs. 196, 191. 12 Thid., sec. 31. 

3Tbid., sec. 185. § Ibid., sec. 192. =: 18 Thid., sec. 49. 

*lbid., sec. 127. *Tbid., sec. 193. M4 Tbid., secs. 52, 57, 75. 


5Tbid., sec. 188. 10 Const. of 1857, art. 8, sec. 3. 
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STATE SCHOOL FUND; HOW DISBURSED. 


““The proceeds of such lands as are, or hereafter may be, granted by the United Statcs 
for the nse of schools within each township in this State, shall remain a perpetual 
school fund to the State; the principal of all snch funds shall forever be preserved 
inviolate and undiminished.”! 

The State anditor, as soon as he receives a certified copy of a semi-annual appor- 
tionment of school money of the State, draws a warrant on the State treasury, pay- 
able to the order of the State treasurer, and to be applied by him on the payments 
due for State taxes in semi-annual settlements, with each county named in the copy 
of apportionment. If the amount so apportioned to any county is larger than the 
amount of taxes paid to the State in such settlement, the excess of such apportion- 
ment is remitted by the State treasurer to the county treasurer.? 

The connty treasurer, upon the order of the county auditor, pays to the treasurers 
of the school districts the amounts due to said districts.* 


EDUCATION OF TEACHERS. 


For the education and preparation of teachers three normal schools are established. 
They are under the control of a board of directors (appointed by the Governor), which 
holds office for four years; the board prescribes the conrses of study in the normal 
schools, appoints one teacher foreach, specially qualified to give instruction in teach- 
ers’ institutes, and adopts any rnles and regulations necessary to the efficiency of the 
same; and has the power tu organize, in connection with each normal school, model 
schools for the illustration of the best methods of teaching and government.¢ 

To aid the teachers in qualifying themselves for a successful discharge of their du- 


ties, teachers’ institutes are annnally held in the sparsely-settled connties, each to. 


continne at least one week; in the thickly-settled localities normal-training schools 
are annually conducted, each to continue not less than fonr nor more than six 
weeks.® 

EDUCATION IN HIGHER AND PROFESSIONAL STUDIES. 


The Governor, superintendent of public instruction, and the president of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, ex officio, are constituted a board of commissioners on prepara- 
tory schools, for the encouragement of higher education in the State. 

Any public graced school which gives instruction in regular courses of stndy, em- 
bracing all the branches prescribed as prerequisite for admission to the collegiate 
department of the University of Minnesota, and admits students of either sex from 
any part of the State, withont charge for tuition, is entitled to receive aid from the 
State, subject, however, to the rules and regulations of the board of commissioners.® 

The State University is established by constitution of 1857.7 


COUNTY SUPERVISION. 


County superintendents are elected biennially by the people; their duties are to 
examine and license teachers; visit schools; organize and conduct county teachers’ 
institntes; encourage teachers’ associations; introduce best methods of instruction ; 
receive the reports of school-district clerks and teachers, and transmit au abstract of 
same to the State snperintendent; distribute blank reports and circulars to teachers 
and clerks of the school districts. They report to the State superintendent, on or be- 
fore the 20th of October in each year, the number of different scholars, between the 
ages of 5 and 21 years, properly enrolled in the school of each district; and on the 
day before the last Wednesday in each year, they file with the county auditors an 
abstract of the scholars enrolled within the year, together withthe length of each 
school in months.§ 

TEXT-BOOKS. 


The State contracted with Daniel D. Merrill, of St. Panl, to furnish for nse in the 
public schools of the State, a uniform series of text-books in the following branches 
of study: Spelling, 1 book ; reading, 4 books; arithmetic, 3 books; grammar, 2 books; 
geography, 2 beoks; history, 1 book; and such other books as may be reqnired by 
the State superintendent: the quality in matter and material of the books furnished 
to be determined by a board appointed for that purpose. The text of such books 
shall be subject to revision not oftener than once in 5 years. These books are to be 
furnished to the State at fixed prites, and shall be supplied to the schools of the 
State at prices fixed by the State stiperintendent, and shall be used in all the public 
schools of the State (except those under special charters). For the purpose of carry- 
ing out the provisions of this act, the sum of $50,000 was appropriated and set apart 
ag a ‘¢ school text-book fund.” 

[The question of the continuance of the text-book contract was submitted to a 


1 Const. of 1857, art. 8, sec, 2. 4 Sec, 129 ef’ seq. 7 Const., art. 8, sec. 4. 
2Tbid., sec. 77. 5Tbid., sec. 53. 8Ibid., sec. 58 et seq. 
3Ibid., sec. 83. * 6 Thid., sec. 148 et seq. 
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vote of the people in 1880, and was to be again subinitted to a vote in 1885. The re- 
sult of the latter election has not been ascertained. }! 


LOCAL SUPERVISION. 


Every common-school district has a board of 3 trustees, clected 1 each year for 
3-year terms, which has general charge of the interests of schools and schcol-houses 
in the district.? 

Women are allowed to vote in the elections held for the purpose of choosing school 
ofticers, or considering school measures; and are eligible to hold any oftice pertaining 
solely to the management of public schools. 

Auy city, town, village, township, or school district (of 500 or more inhabitants) 
may be organized into au independent school district, under the wanageiment of a 
board of directors, 6 in number, sclected one-third cach year, for 3-ycar terms, who 
may elect a superintendent. This board of directors has gencral control and nian- 
agement of the schools of the district, makes rules and regnlations for the govern- 
nicnt of the same, and may appoint 3 competent persous examiners of teachers; said 
examiners to be appoiuted, 1 cach year, for 3-year terms.+4 


SCHOOL-HOUSES. 


School-houses and libraries and apparatus are provided by order of the legal voters 
of the school districts.® 


TEACHERS: HOW SELECTED AND PAID. 


Any one proposing to teach common schools in the State must pass examination in 
orthography, reading in English, penmanship, arithmetic, grammar, modern geogra- 
phy, history of the United Statcs, and the practical facts of hygicne; for the above, 
certificates are given, valid for6 months or 1 year, accordiug to grade of exam- 
ination. A certificate for 2 years is granted if, in addition to the above brauches, 
the applicant (who must have taught with success at least 3 months) passes satis- 
factory examination in elementary algebra, elementary plane geometry, physical 
geography, physiology, natural philosophy, civil government, and the theory and 
practice of teaching.® 

Certificates for 6 months are valid in districts only; for 1 year and 2 years, valid 
for country only.® 

Teachers who have certificates of qualification are selected and paid by the district 
boards of trustees or directors, with which they make written contracts, specifying 
the wages per month and time employed.’ 


LOCAL TAXES. 


Each school district may levy a tax on the taxable property of the districi sufii- 
cient to meet the conditious on which apportionments from the State school funds are 
made to districts, and may raise such additional amounts as the district may deter- 
mine, to purchasc or lease school-houses and sites. If districts neglect to vote tax 
for schools, the trustees may levy the tax.9 

For the purpose of maintaining public schools, the commissioners of each county are 
authorized to levy an annual tax of one-tenth of 1 per cent. on the amount of the as- 
sessment made by the assessors of each township each year. 

The county treasurer sets apart, for the support of schools, the proceeds of all fines 
for the breach of any penal law, not otherwise appropriated by law, and all moneys 
arising from liquor licenses, and unclaimed money arising from sale of estrays.!° 

All special taxes for any school purpose, in pursuance of law, shall be levied in like 
manner, and by the same persons as county taxes." 


MISSISSIPPI. 
ESTABLISHMENT OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


It shall be the duty of the Legislature to encourage by all suitable means the pro- 
motion of intellectual, scientific, moral, and agricultural improvement, by establish- 
ing a uniform system of free public schools, by taxation or otherwise, and shall, as 
soon as practicable, establish schools of higher grade. No religious sector sects shall 
ever control any part of the school or university, funds of the State.!? 

Separate school districts are established for the two races.% : 

No school district can contain less than 12 square miles, nor less than 45 educable 
children, except where too great distance or impassable obstructions would debar 


1 Const., art. 8, sec. 156 ef seg. 6 Ibid., sec. 66. Tbid., sec. $4. 
2Tbid., sec. 23. 7Ibid., secs. 31, 111. Ub Thid., sec.30. 
3Tbid., sec. 13. ®Tbid., sec. 19. 2 Const. of 1868, art. 9, secs. 1, 9. 


4Tbid., sec. 94, et seg. 9Tbid., sec! 24. > 2° 964 15 Laws Of 1886, sec. 40. 
5 Laws of 1881, sec. 19. , 
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children from school privileges, in which case 4 district containing not less than 
20 children may beestablished. Where it is necessary, adjacent portions of 2 counties 
Inmay form a line school district.! 

Any incorporated town of 750 or more inhabitants may constitute a separate school 
district, if the mayor and aldermen so elect.? 


LEGAL SCHOOL POPULATION, Z 


The legal school age is from 5 to 21 years.® 

The principal teacher in each school district is requiréd by the county superintend- 
ent to keep in the register of the school a recora of the names, ages, and sex of all the 
educable children in the district ; the same to be examined and approved by the local 
trustees, and by thé resident member of the county school board. 


MINIMUM LENGTH OF SCHOOL YEAR. 


One or more public schools must be maintained in each school district at least fou1 
months in each year; any school district failing to do so, forfeits its share of the school 
money for that year. 

Twenty days constitute a school month.§ 


PRESCRIBED STUDIES. 


The following studies constitute the curriculum of the common schools of the State: 
Spelling, reading, practical and mental arithmetic, geography, English grammarand 
composition, United States history, elements of natural philosophy, and elements of 
physiology.’ 

STATE SUPERVISION. 


The State superintendent of public education is elected by the people quadrennially. 
The State board of education consists of the secretary of State, the attorney-general, 
and the State superintendent. ” 

The State superintendent has general supervision of the common schools and the 
educational interests of the State, and performs.such other duties as shall be prescribed 
by law. 

The State board of education has charge of the common-school fund, appoints and 
suspends county superintendents, decides appeals, audits claims against the common- 
school fund, determines the contingent expenses of the superintendent’s office, and 
reculates all matters arising in the practical administration of the free public-school 
system which are not otherwise provided for.® 


STATE TAX. 


The Legislature may levy a poll-tax, not to exceed $2 a head, in aid of the school 
fund, and for no other purpose. 

The Legislature shall also, from time to time, as may be necessary, provide for the 
levy and collection of such other taxes as may be required to properly support the 
system of free schools. And all school money is divided, pro rata, among the children 
of school age.! 

STATE SCHOOL FUND. 


The State constitution of 1868, as amended in 1875, declares that ‘‘ the proceeds of 
lands now belonging to the State, granted by the United States, and of the lands known 
as swamp lands (except the swamp lands situated on Pearl River in the counties of 
Hancock, Marion, Lawrence, Simpson, and Copiah), all moneys paid as an equivalent 
for persons exempt from military duty and the funds arising from the consolidating 
of the Congressional township funds and the lands belonging thereto, together with 
all the moneys donated to the State for school purposes, shall be securely invested in 
United States bonds, and remain a perpetual fund, the interest of which shall be in- 
violably appropriated for the support of free schools; and that all proceeds of lands 
now or hereafter vested in the State by escheat or purchase, or forfeiture for taxes, and 
the clear proceeds of all fines collected in the several counties for any breach of the 
penal laws, and all moneys received for licenses granted under the laws of the State 
for the sale of intoxicating liquors or keeping of dram shops, shall be collected in legal 
currency of the United States and paid into the treasury to be distributed, pro rata, 
among the educable children of the State in the manner provided by law.” " 

When the amount of school fund in the State treasury in any fiscal year does not, 
in the aggregate, amount to $300,000, exclusive of the Chickasaw or other special 
funds, then the State treasurer shall transfer from the general fund to the common- 


1 Laws of 1886, sec. 41. ” Laws of 1888, sec. 48. 

2 Tbid., sec. 42. - 3 Const. of 1868, art. 10, secs. 2, 3; also Laws of 
3 Const., art. 10, sec. 1. 1886, sec. 3 et seq. 

4 Laws of 1866, sec. 35. * Tbid., see. 7. 

5 Tbid., sec. 5. 1 Thid., sec. 10. 


§ Thid., sec. €6. 21 Tbid., sec. 6, as amended in 1875. 
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school fund a suflicient amonnt to mako the school fund $300,000, and this sum is 
distributed by the auditor among the several counties.! 

All school money is distributed tn July and Jannary of each year, or as soon there- 
after as practicable, by the anditor, by warrants on the treasury payable to the connty 
treasnrers, and all distributions (as before stated) are mado, pro rata, according to the 
number of educablo ehildreu in cach county.! 


EDUCATION OF TEACHERS. 


Institntes are hold in each county the first three Saturdays in each scholastic 
month for the improvement of teachers in their qualifications and methods of teach- 
ing. Separate institutes are held for the two races, and cach has a just proportion 
of institute days. These institutes are managed according to instructions sent out 
by the State superintendent.® 


EDUCATION IN HIGHER AND PROFESSIONAL STUDIES. 


The Agricultural and Mechanical College apportions its scholarships among the 
several counties of the State in proportion to the number of white educable children 
in each, 

COUNTY SUPERVISION. 


The county superintendent of education is appointed by the State board of educa- 
tion, by and with the advice and consent of the senate, and his term of office is 2 

ears.® 
2 Before any person can be appointed county superintendent he must procure a cer- 
tificate from the board of examiners, appointed in each county for that purpose, one 
by the judge of the circuit court, one by the chancellor of the district, and one by 
the board of supervisors of each county. This board of examiners, whose term of 
office is 4 years,examines all persons desiring to be appointed county superintend- 
ent, first, as to cducational qualifications, which must not be inferior to those re- 
quired of a first-grade teacher; second, as to Kabits and moral character; third, as to 
executive ability. If such examination is satisfactory a certificate so stating is given. 
The State board cannot appoint any one to be county superintendent who does not 
submit such certificate with his application for appointment, except in cases where 
no board of examiners was appointed, or where said board failed, neglected, or re- 
fused to hold examinations.! 

The county superintendent examines and verifies accounts of teachers for their 
monthly salary; issues pay certificates; makes annual report to the board of super- 
Visors, mayor, and aldermen of.any incorporated city or town constituting a separate 
school district; selects and employs teachers for public free schools where the trustees 
fail to make the selection two weeks before the time appointed for the beginning of 
the session; makes an annual report tothe State superintendent and such special re- 
ports as may be required by him or by the State board of education; reports also 
monthly, and annually, to the county supervisors; visits schools: holds teachers’ insti- 
tutes; examines teachers; granis and revokes teachers’ certificates, and performs 
such other duties as may be required of him by the laws of the State or the rules 
and regulations of the board of education or State superintendent. 

The county school board is appointed biennially, by the county superintendent and 
the board of supervisors, and consists of one member from each supervisor’s district. 
This board, presided over by the county superintendent, meets annually in August, 
and locates the school districts and establishes the schools of the county for the next 
scholastic year.§ 

LOCAL SUPERVISION. 


The patrons of each school elect, annually, 3 trustees, 2 of whom must be resident 
patrons of the school, and the third a resident of the school district, who select and 
recommend teachers for their respective schools, look after the local interests of the 
schools and visit the sames protect the school property, settie difficulties between 
teachers and pupils, and make such further provisions for the comfort and welfare 
of pupils as may seem fit. 

In incorporated towns the trustees are elected by the mayor and aldermen.’ 


TEACHERS: HOW SELECTED AND PAID. 


Teachers are selected by the school trustees, but before entering upon their duties 
they must sign duplicate contracts, prescribed by the regulations of the State board.® 
Upon the presentation of a pay certificate for services rendered as teacher, duly 
attested by the county superintendent, the clerk of the board of supervisors, or the 
town clerk, as the case may be, issues his warrant upon the treasury for the amount 
due, which is paid by the county treasurer.? 


1 Laws of 1886, sec. 70. 4 Laws, sec. 10. 8 Thid., secs. 37, 64. 


2 Thid., sec. 23 et seg.; act of Leg. 4 Ibid., sec. 12 et seq. °Tbid., sees. 5, 72. 
approved March 8, 1882. 6 Thid., sec. 38 et seq. 


3 Const., art. 10, sec. 4. 7 Ibid., sec. 36. 
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No teacher shall be elected by the trustees who has not obtained a license for the 
scholastic year in which the school is to be taught.! 


LOCAL TAXES. 


It is the duty of the supervisors: of each county to levy on the taxable property of 
such county, an annual tax of 3 mills or more on the dollar, to make up any de- 
ficiency in the aggregate amount of common-school funds, arising from other sources, 
ee ad to maintain the public free schools of the county during the time required 

y law. 

A city or town, constituting a separate school district, has the power to levy and 
collect a tax for the erection or repair of its school buildings;? and its mayor and al- 
dermen must annually levy a tax sufficient to maintain the public free schools of such 
city or town, and pay for fuel and other necessaries for the same during the scholas- 


tic year. 
MISSOURI. 
ESTABLISHMENT OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


‘The General Assembly shall establish and maintain free public schools for the gra- 
tuitous instruction of all persons in this State between the ages of 6 and 20 

ears.””5 
hey Separate free public schools shall be established for the education of children of 
African descent.’6 

Each county is subdivided into school districts,’ and any city, town, or village, 
may be organized into a single school district.® 

Neither the General Assembly nor any county, city, town, township, school district, 
or other municipal corporation, shall ever make any appropriation, or pay from any 
public fund whatever, anything in aid of anyreligious creed, church, or sectarian pur- 
pose, or to help to support or sustain any institution of learning controlled by any 
religious creed, church, or sectarian denomination whatever; nor shall any grant or 
donation of personal property or real estate ever be made by the State, or any county, 
city, or other municipal corporation, for any religious creed, church, or sectarian pur- 
pose. 

LEGAL SCHOOL POPULATION: HOW AND WHEN ASCERTAINED. 


It is the duty of the directors of each school district and of the school boards 0. 
cities to make, between the 31st of May and 15th of June, each year, an enumeration 
of the names of the resident white and colored youths (noting them separately) be- 
tween the ages of 6 and 20 years, and forward lists of same to the county com 
missioner, by whoin they are forwarded to the State superintendent.? 


MINIMUM LENGTH OF SCHOOL YEAR, 


The minimum length of the school year is 3° or 4 months. The school day consists 
of 6 hours; the school week, 5 days; the school month, 4 weeks,!! 


STATE SUPERVISION. 


The supervision of instruction in the public schools is vested in a board of educa- 
tion, consisting of the superintendent of public schools, the Governor, the secretary 
of State, and the attorney-general.!? 

The board has general supervision of the entire educational interests of the State ; 
invests and has care of the State school funds, and reports biennially, to the General 
Assembly.!3 

The State superintendent, elected quadrennially by the people, visits Congressional 
districts, spending 5 days in each annually; delivers lectures; apportions school 
money among the counties; construes school law; is regent of State normal schools ; 
receives reports and statistics ; has authority to examine and license teachers, and re- 
ports, annually, to the Legislature or Governor. : 


STATE SCHOOL FUND. 


The proceeds of all lands granted by the United States to the State (not otherwise 
appropriated); all moneys, stocks, bonds, lands. or other property belonging to any 
fund for educational purposes, except,wherein the rights of counties, districts, cities, 
or towns would be infringed; the net proceeds of the State tobacco warehouse; all 
sales of property which may accrue to the State by escheat, or for sale of estrays, or 
for unclaimed dividends or distributive shares of estates of deceased persons, or from 


1 Laws of 1886, sec. 49. 6 Tbid., sec. 3. 1Thid., secs. 7031, 7064. 
2Tbid., sec. 75, 7Sch. Laws, sec. 2021. 12Const. 1875, art. 11, sec. 4. 
3Tbid., sec. 47. 8 Tbid., 7142. 13Sch. Laws, secs. 7090, 7694. 
4Tbid., sec. 76. 9Tbid., secs. 7049, 7084. 14Tbid., secs. 7122, 7133, 7139, 
©Const. of 1875, art. 11, secs. 1,11. !°Ibid., see.:7122. © 7140, 
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fines, penalties, and forfeitures ; any proceeds of the sales of public lands which may 
havo been, or may be paid to the State, if Congress consents to such appropriation ; 
all grants made tothe State and not otherwise appropriated by the terms of the 
grant, constitute the State school fund; the income of which, together with 25 per 
cont. of the State revenue, is annually applied to the support of public schools and tho 
Stato university.! 

The school inoney is annnally apportioned in July by the State superintendent 
among the different connties, upon the enumeration and returns made to his office, 
and the amonnts are certified by him to the State anditor and to the county clerks; 
which amounts, so apportioned, the county treasurers retain in their respective county 
treasuries from the State funds; these amonnts, together with all other money for 
the use of schools in each county, are annually apportioned among theo several dis- 
tricts by the county clerks.? 


EDUCATION OF TEACIIERS. 


For the purpose of training teachers, 3 normal schools are established, each under the 
control of a board of regonts,? and a nornoial department is established in Lincoln In- 
stitute, Jefferson City, for colored teachers; provided the trustees of the school certify 
om oath, that they hold in trust buildings and grounds valued at not less than 

5,000.4 

Normal institutes may be held by the county commissioner of each county; and, as 
soon as established, must be attended by each aud every teacher if possible.® 

In city, town, and village school districts, high schools are provided in which 
studies, not provided for in the primary schools, may be pursued.® 

The University of Missouri is established by constitution, as before mentioned.! 


COUNTY SUPERVISION. 


A county commissioner of public schools for each county is elected by the people 
every 2 years. He examines teachers, condenses and returns to the State superin- 
dent the educational statistics of the county as reported by its officers to him ; sup- 
plies school officers with the law, and blanks for reports; examines and licenses teach- 
ers,and performs such other duties as may be required by the State superintendent.? 

The county court has control and jurisdiction of the school funds of the several 
townships in the county.® 

LOCAL SUPERVISION. 


The government aad the control of district schools are vested in a board of direc- 
tors, 3 in number, who are elected for 3-year terms by the qualified voters of the 
district, but in city, town, or village districts, there are 6 directors who hold their 
office for 3 years.1° 

SCHOOL-HOUSES, 


School-houses are erected and furnished by order of the qualified voters of a dis- 
trict; and the board of directors has charge of the same and of other property belong- 
ing to the district, except such as may be specially confided to the district clerk. 


OTHER SCHOOL PROPERTY. 


The school directors provide the necessary globes, maps, and other apparatus for 
the school-room.?!” 

Books for a district library may be bought by order of the voters of the school dis- 
trict; in cities, by the board of directors or education. 


TEACHERS: HOW SELECTED AND PAID. 


Teachers who are legally qualified are employed by the board of directors. 

No person is granted a certificate to teach in any of the public schools who is not 
of good moral character, and qualified to teach orthography, reading, penmanship, 
arithmetic, English grammar, modern geography, history of the United States, and 
civil government. After September 1, 1886, no certificate will be granted unless appli- 
cant pass satisfactory examination also in physiology and hygiene, with special 
reference to the effects of alcoholic drinks, stimulants, and narcotics generally upon 
the human system. 

Teachers are paid by the county treasurer, upon the order of the board of directors, 
by warrants signed by the president of the board and countersigned by the district 
clerk.16 


1Sch. Laws of 1881, sec. 7095; also ®Ibid., sec. 7146. 12Tbid., sec. 7044. 

see Const., art. 11, sec. 6. 7Thid., sees. 7081, 7083, 7084. 13Tbid., secs. 7031, 7147. 
2Sch. Laws, sec. 7122, 7123. 8Tbid., sec. 7107, 14 Tbid., sec. 7046. 
3Tbid., sec. 7155. 2Tbid., sec. 7040. 15Tbid., sec. 7077. 
4Tbid., secs. 7176, 7178. 10 Tbid., sec. 7143. vil 16 Tbid., sec. 7071. 


5Tbid., secs. 7180, 7186. 11 {bid., sees. 7031, 7044. 
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LOCAL TAXES. 


The qualified voters of any school district may levy such tax as they may deem 
sufficient to purchase site, erect school-house thereon, and furnish the same, such 
tax not to exceed in any one year 1 per cent. in cities, towns and villages, and sixty- 
five hundredths of 1 per cent. in other districts. 

Boards of education are authorized to make estimates for a tax not to exceed two- 
fifths of l per cent. on all the taxable property of the school district, said tax to con- 
stitute a sinking fund for the redemption of any outstanding bonds of such district,? 
and are also authorized to make an estimate for the levy of a tax to pay the annual 
interest on all bonds of the district. 


NEBRASKA. 
ESTABLISHMENT OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


‘The Legislature shall provide fur the free instruction in the common schools of 
this State of all persons between the ages of 5 and 21 years.” 4 

No sectarian instruction shall be allowed in any school or institution supported 
wholly, or partly, by the public funds set apart for educational purposes; nor shall 
the State accept any grant, conveyance, or bequest of money, lands, or other property 
to be used for sectarian purposes.* 

Every organized county is divided into school districts,° but ¢ach corporate city of 
more than 1,500 inhabitants constitutes one school district.7 


LEGAL SCHOOL POPULATION. 


An annual census of all resident persous of school age, as above specified, is taken 
by the district school director or boards of education. A certified copy of such list is 
sent from each district to the county superintendent,’ who reports the total number 
of pupils in the county, so enumerated, to the State superintendent.® 


MINIMUM LENGTH OF SCHOOL YEAR. 


The minimum length of the school year is three months. !6 
Unless otherwise specified, 20 days constitute a school month." 


PRESCRIBED STUDIES. 


In all schools supported by public money, or under State control, instruction must 
b6 given in physiology and hygiene, with special reference to the effects of alcoholic 
drinks and other stimulants and narcotics upon the human system. !? 


STATE SUPERVISION. 


The supervision of the free schools of the State is vested in a State superintendent 
of public instruction, elected biennially by the people. His duties are: To organize 
normal institutes; visit schools; construe school law; prescribe forms for reports ; 
cause the schoo! laws to be printed in pamphlet form; apportion school money, and 
report to the Governor, annually; and distribute copies of said report to the Legisla- 
ture and to the school directors and county superintendents. 


STATE TAX. 


For the support of free schools, in addition to the income from permanent school 
fand, an annual tax is levied, not to exceed one and a half mills upon the dollar val- 
uation of the grand list of the taxable property of the State. 


STATE SCHOOL. FUND. 


The perpetual funds for common-school purposes, of which the annual interest or 
income only can be appropriated, are: 

1. Such per centum as has been or may be granted by Congress on the sale of lands 
in the State. 

2. Moneys arising from the sale or leasing of sections 16 and 36 in each township. 

3. The proceeds of all lands granted to the State, not otherwise appropriated by 
the terms of the. grant. 

4, The net proceeds of escheats, forfeitures, or from unclaimed dividends, or distribu- 
tive shares of the estates of deccased persons. 

5. All moneys, stocks, bonds, lands, and other property already velonging to the 
common-school fund.” ; 


18ch. Laws, sec. 7030. 7 Thid., sec. 1, p. 65. 12 Tbid., sec. 1, p. 53. 

*Tbid., sec. 7037. 8TIbid., sec. 12, sub. div. 2, p. 34. '3Ibid., pp. 50, 51; and Const., 
3 Tbid., sec. 7038. 2 Tbid., sec. 3, p. 57. art. 5, sec. 1. 

4Const. of 1875, art. 8, sec. 6. WTbid., sec. 14, p. 26. MTbid., p. 56, sec. 1. 

5 Thid., sec. 11. UTbid., sec.’3, p. 52. 15 Const. of 1875, art. 8, sec. 3. 


Sch. Laws, p. 14. 
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Provision must be made, by reneral law, for an eqnitable distribution of the income 
of the above.! 

The State treasurer, upon the warrant of the State auditor, pays to ench county, 
semi-annually, the amount of schvol money apportioned to said county by the State 
superintendent, according to the number of resident scholars in the couuty.? 

Tho total amount of school money of each county is semi-annually apportioned by 
the county superintendent as follows: One-fourth to be distributed equally to the 
several school districts in the county; the remaining three-fourths to be distribnted 
aecording to the number of scholars (last enumerated) in each district.3 

County treasurers pay to tho district treasurers the amounts apportioned to their 
districts.* 

EDUCATION OF TEACHERS. 


‘‘For the purpose of training and instructing persons, both male and female, in the 
arts of teaching and managing schools, and in the principles and practice of the 
various branches of learning taught in the public schools,” a State normal school is 
established, and an endowment fund provided for the same.® 

“For the purpose of allowing teachers an opportunity to iniprove themselves in 
the art of teaching,” two kinds of teachers’ institutes are also held—normal insti- 
tutes, organized by the State superintendent, and county institutes, by the county 
superintendent.§ 


EDUCATION OF DEFECTIVE, DEPENDENT, AND DELINQUENT CHILDREN. 


The Legislature may provide, by law, for the establishment of schools for the safe- 
keeping, education, employment and reformation of all children under the age of 16 
years, who, for want of proper parental care or other cause, are growing up in mendi- 
cancy or crime.” 

County superintendents must, annually, in September, report to the superintendent 
of the Blind Asylum and the Nebraska Institute for the deaf and dumb, respectively, 
the names, ages and post-office addresses of all persons between the ages of 5 and 
21 years, who are blind or deaf and dumb, or deaf to such an extent as to be unable 
to acquire an education in the common school.® 


EDUCATION IN HIGHER AND PROFESSIONAL STUDIES. 


High schools may be established in any district containing more than one hundred 
and fifty children of schoolage.9 i 

The university is recognized by the State constitution, and provision made for tha 
management and general government of the same.!° 


COUNTY SUPERVISION. 


In each organized county there is a county superintendent, elected by the people 
for 2 years, who has general supervision of the county free schools, examines and 
licenses teachers, visits schools, organizes county institutes, delivers lectures, dis- 
tributes blanks for reports, examines reports of school boards, and reports, annually, 
to the State superintendent. 


TEXT-BOOKS. 


The district boards or trustees prescribe the course of study and text-books for the 
use of schools. 


LOCAL SUPERVISION. 


Each district has a school board of 3 members, elected for 3 years ; but districts con- 
taining more than 150 children of school age may elect, as a district board, € trustees, 
who hold office for 3 years each, 2 elected annually.¥ 

Women may vote at district-schcol elections.# 

The officers of the boards are a moderator, a director, and a treasurer. The mod- 
erator presides at all meetings of the district; the director is clerk of the district 
board, and makes out annual report to the county superintendent. ; 

This board has the general care and management of all schools and school money of 
the district. 

City schools are under the direction of boards of education, consisting of 6 or 9 
members, elected, oné-third annually, for 3-year terms,6 who may elect a superin- 
tendent for a term of not more than 3 years.!7 


1 Const. of 1875, art. 8, sec. 7. * Const. of 1875, art, 8, sec. 12. 13 Thid., sec. 1, p. 28, sec. 1, p. 42. 
? Sch. Laws, secs. 2,3, p. 57. 8 Sch. Laws, see. 14, p. 49. _ 1 Tbid., sec. 4, p. 23. 

STbid., sec. 4, p. 58. 9 Tbid., see. 1, p. 42. 15 Thid., sec. 1 et seq., p. 80. 
*Tbid., sees. 9,10, p. 59, 10 Const., 1875, art. 8, sec. 10. 16 Tbid., sec. 3, p. 66. 


®Tbid., sec. 15, p. 64, sec.12, p.63. 11 Sch. Laws, sec. 1 et seg., p.44. 17 Ibid., sec. 8, p. 68, 
Tbid., p. 54, secs. 1, 2. 12 Ibid., sec. 3, p. 43, see. 3. p. 39. 
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SCHOOL-ILOUSES. 


The district boards of directors build, hire, or purchase school-honses,-and make 
sale or conveyance of any site or other property of the district, when lawfally directed 
by the qualified voters of the same, at an annual or special meeting.! 

The school board has the care and cnstody of the school-house and other property 
of the district, unless confided to the custody of the director.? : 


TEACHERS: TIOW SELECTED AND PAID. 


Teachers are employed by the school trustees or by the director of the district 
school board.? 

No person is allowed to teach unless he is of good moral character, and has a cer- 
tificate from the county superintendent, or from some anthority to grant teachers’ 
certificates, or has a diploma from the State Normal School or from a State normal 
school of another State, approved by the $tate superintendent. : 

The connty superintendent grants 3 grades of certificates; for third or lowest 
grade, valid in special district only, for 6 months, satisfactory examination is required 
in orthography, reading, writing, geography, arithmetic, physiology and hygiene, 
English composition, and English grammar; second grade, valid in the county for 1 
year, all the above and history of the United States, civil government, book-keeping, 
black-board drawing, and theory and art of teaching; first grade, valid in county 
for 2 years, 1 year’s successful teaching and, in addition to the foregoing branches, ex- 
amination in algebra, geometry, botany, and physics.® © 

Professional State certificates, entitling the holder to teach in any public school in 
the State without further examination, are granted to permanent teachers of high 
character and broad scholarship and successful experience, upon examination by the 
State superintendent, or by a committee appointed by him, and are also granted, 
withont examination, to graduates of colleges and universities of good standing who 
have received a first-grade certificate, and have snecessfully taught in any high 
school in the State for 3 years.® 

Teachers are paid by the district treasurer upon order signed by the director and 
countersigued by the moderator of the district school board.” 


LOCAL TAXES. 


The voters of any school district at any annual meeting may determine the tax to 
be levied for all school purposes, not to exceed 25 mills on the dollar in any one year, 
10 mills of which may be for the building, purchase, or lease of school-honses.® 

Cities may levy and collect, annuaily, a tax of not more than 2 per cent. on all tax- 
able property of the district (city), for school purposes.? 


NEVADA. 
ESTABLISHMENT OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


The Legislature shall provide for a uniform system of common schools by which a 
school shall be established, and maintained in each school district at least 6 months in 
every year. 

Every child, between the ages of 8 and 14, must attend a public school at least 16 
weeks in each school year, unless excused by the board of school trustees, provided 
the public school is within 2 miles of pupil’s residence. 

Each county is divided into school districts, but each village, town, or incorporated 
city constitutes but one school district.!? 

No sectarian instruction shall be imparted or tolerated in any school or university 
under State control. : 

LEGAL SCHOOL POPULATION. 


The trustees of each district, annually, in the month of May, must take, or cause to 
be taken by a census marshal, a census of all resident children over 6 and under 13 
years of age, and retnrn a certified copy of such ennmeration to the county superir- 
tendent befure the Ist of July, following, to be reported by him to the State superin- 
tendent.'4 

MINIMUM LENGTH OF SCHOOL YEAR. 


The minimum length of the school year is 6 mouths. A school month cousists of 4 
weeks of 5 days each, unless otherwise specified. 


1 Sch. Laws, sec. §, p. 40. 7 Ibid... sec. 16, p. 36. 8 Tbid.. art. 13, sec. 5. 

? Tbid., sec. 9. . 8 1bid., secs. 11, 12, p. 25. 43 [bid., art.6, sec.1; art. 5, sec. 
§ Tbid.,sec. 11. p. 34, andsec.3, p.43. 9 Ibid., sec. 24, p. 74. 4; art. 3, sec. 3. 

* Tbid., secs. 5,1, pp. 46, 52. 10 Const. of 1864, art. 11, secs. 2,9. '5 [bid., art. 13, sec. 4. 

5 Tbid., sec. 6 et seq., p. 46, Sch. Laws, art. 11, sec. 1. 


® Tbid., sec. 4 et seg., p. 52. 12 [bid., art. 7, secs. 1, 2. 
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PRESCRIBED STUDIES. 


Orthography, reading, writing, arithmetic, the elemeuts of natural philosophy, and 
geography must be taught in all the publie schools, and in cach school above the 
grado of primary, there must also be taught Muglish gramunar, history of the United 
States, chemistry, aud clomentary prysiolory ancl hygiene ; and in such schools as 
the board of trustees may direct, all or any of the following : Algebra, gooictry, 
drawing, natural history and philosophy, astronomy, aud the elements of book-keop- 
ing.! 

STATIE SUPERVISION, 


The State board of education consists of the Governor, the superintendent of pub- 
lic instruction, and the surveyor-general. ts powers and duties are to adopt a sys- 
tei of rnles for State and couuty examinations; to prescribe text-books and course 
of study in the public schools; to recommend lists of books for district-sehool li- 
braries; to grant and revoke (when advisable) life and 6-year diplomas, aud 3-year 
State certificates ; to have necessary printing done by the State printer, and to keep 
record of its proceedings. The board has appellate jurisdiction over all qnestions 
relating to schools and referred to county superinteudents.? 

The superintendent of public instraction is elected qnadrennially by the people. 
He is required to apportion the school money, semi-ahnually, to the counties, in pro- 
portion to the number of children of schoolage in each; to make a biennial report to 
the Governor, to prescribe forms and regulations for making all reports; prepare 
pamphlet copies of the school law and send to schoo! officers; to visit each connty in 
the State once in each year, in the interests of education. He is, ex officio, enrator 
of the State museum and secretary of the board of directors of the State Orphans’ 
Home.? 

STATE TAX. 


The State constitution of 1864 provides that the Legislature shall provide a special 
tax of one-half of 1 mill on the dollar of all taxable property in the State, in addi- 
tion to other means of support and maintenance of the State university and common 
schools; which tax at the end of 10 years may be reduced to one-fourth of 1 mill on 
the dollar.* 

STATE SCIIOOL FUND, 


The State school funds consist of all moneys accruing to the State from lands given 
or bequeathed, or which may hereafter be bequeathed, to the State for school purposes : 
all fines collected under the penal laws of the State; 2 per cent of the gross procee.ts 
of all toll roads and bridges, and all estates that may escheat to the State. 

All school moneys due each county are paid by the State treasurer to the county 
treasurers, semi-annually, in January and July, upon the warrant of the State comp- 
troller, drawn in conformity with the apportionment of the State superintendent.® 


EDUCATION OF TEACIIERS. 


A State teachers’ institute may be held annually by the State superintendent, to 
continue not less than 5 nor more than 10 days, and county teachers’ institutes may 
be held in each county annually, under the supervision of the county superiutendent, 
if authorized by the board of commissioners.’ 

The Legislature shall have power to establish normal schools.’ 


EDUCATION OF DEFECTIVE, DEPENDENT, AND DELINQUENT CHILDREN. 


The superintendent of public instruction is authorized and required to make ar- 
raugements with the directors of the Institution for the Deafand Dumb and the Blind, 
at San Francisco (now Berkely), California, for the admission, support, education, aud 
care of the deaf and dumb and blind of this State, and for that purpose is empowered 
to make all needful contracts and agreements with said directors to carry out these 
provisions.® 

EDUCATION IN HIGIIER AND PROFESSIONAL STUDIES. 


The Legislature shall provide for the establishment of a State university, which 
shall embrace departments for agriculture, mechanics, arts, and mining, and shall 
have the power to establish such differcut grades of schools from the primary depart- 
ment to the university, as they may deem accéssary.! 


COUNTY SUPERVISION. 
The county superintendent of public schools is elected biennially by the people. 


— cee re ee ee 


Sch. Laws, art. 1. sec. 5. €Tbid., art. 12, see. 5. 

2Tbid., art. 1, sees. 1, 4. 7 Tbid., art. 5, sees. 1, 2. 

3 Tbid.. art. 2, sec. 1,5. ae 8 Const., art. 11, see. 5. 

4 Const. of 1864, art. 11, sec. 6. ae -j % Act of Gen. Assem. app. Mar. 2, 1869, 


§ Sch. Laws, art. 12, sec. 1. ~ 40 Const., art. 11, secs. 4, 5. 
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(The district attorneys, in addition to their duties as such, are, ex officio, county su- 
perintendents. )! 

The county superintendent apportions the school money of the county, visits pub- 
lic schools, distributes blanks, reports, &c., keeps on file the reports received by him, 
pays for books furnished by school trustees to indigent children, appoints school 
trustees in districts failing to elect them and fills vacancies occurring in said offices, 
appoints two competent persons to act with him as board of examination, for the 
purpose of examining applicants and granting certificates of qualification to teachers 
of public schools, holds institutes (as before mentioned), and reports, annually, to the 
State superintendent.? 

TEXT-BOOKS. 


A uniform series of text-books, as already noted, is prescribed by the State board 
of education, not to be changed oftener than once in 4 years. 


LOCAL SUPERVISION. 


Three school trustees, who have charge and supervision of the public schools of the 
district, and hold office for 3 years, are elected, one each year, by the voters of each 
district; but in districts containing more than 400 school children there are 5 school 
trustees, who hold office for 5 years, one elected each year. They divide the schools 
into infant, taught by the Frébel system, primary, grammar, and high-school depart- 
ments; but the infant department is not established in school districts of less than 
300 children ; provide books for indigent children; apportion the school funds of the 
district; in short, have general control and management of the public schools and 
finances of the districts.+ 

SCHOOL-HOUSES. 


School-houses, and maps, black-boards, and furniture for the same, are provided by 
the boards of trustees or boards of education.> 


TEACHERS: HOW SELECTED AND PAID. 


Each teacher is employed by the board of trustees, and must have a certificate from 
the State or connty board of education, in full force and effect. 
Teachers are paid by the county treasnrer.® , 


LOCAL TAXES. 


The board of county commissioners levies an annual county-school tax, not less 
than 15 nor more than 50 cents on each $100 valuation of taxable property. The 
qualified voters of any school district may vote to tax themselves to furnish ad- 
ditional school facilities for the district, for erecting new school buildings, or for 
te purpose of keeping schools open for a longer period than the ordinary funds will 
allow.7 

After a schoo! has been maintained free to all pupils 6 months of the current 
school year, the trustees of any district have the power, at their discretion, to assess 
such rate-bills of tuition a3 they may deem necessary for the payment of teachers’ 
salaries, in addition to the public moneys of the district.8 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
CONSTITUTIONAL PROVISIONS REGARDING EDUCATION. 


Knowledge and learniug, generally diffused through a community, being essential 
to the preservation of a free government, spreading the opportunities and advan- 
tages of education through the various parts of the country, being highly conducive 
to promote this end, it shall be the duty of the Legislatures and magistrates in all 
future periods of this government, to cherish the interests of literature and the sci- 
ences, and all seminaries and public schools; to encourage private and public insti- 
tutions, rewards and inimunities for the promotion of agriculture, arts, sciences, 
commerce, trade, manufactitres, and natural history of the country; to countenance 
and ineuleate the principles of humauity and general benevolence, public and private 
charity, industry and economy, honesty and punctuality, sincerity, sobriety, and all 
social affections and generous sentiments among the people.® 


ADMINISTRATION, 


For the State there are a superintendent of public instruction, a board of commis- 
sioners of the literary fund, and a board of trustees of the State normal school; 


Sch. Laws, art. 3, sec. 1. *Tbid., art. 5, secs. 6, 9. 

21. Ibid., art. 3, sec. 1 et seq.; 2. Ibid., ®Tbid., art. 5. sec. 5; art. 8, sec. 1. 
art. 10, sec. L. 7 Ibid , art. 5, sec. 10. 

3Ibid., art. 1, sec. 4. ® Tbid., art. 5, sec. 13. 


4Tbid., art. 4, sec.1; art. 5, sec. 1 et seq. § Const., sec. $3. 
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for towns there are school boards and a superintendent if desired; for districts a 
moderator, a clerk, and a prudential committee. 

The administration is concerned with common, graded, and high schools; with 
an industrial school, teachers’ institntes, and a normal school, and, ‘by contract,” re- 
lations are held with academies, seminaries, and colleges, 

Women are permitted to vote in school mectings and are eligible to town, township, 
and district-school oflices.! 


SUPERINTENDENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION. 


The Governor and council appoint the State snperintendent, who shall hold his office 
for 2 years, and shall have general supervision and control of the cducational in- 
terests of the State.? 

His duties are to hold teachers’ institutes, to visit and lecture in towns, to report 
the condition of the normal school, to investigate the condition and cflicicney of pop- 
ular education in the State, and to awaken and guide public sentiment in relation 
thereto, to make an annual report, and to discharge such other dutics as the law may 
assign.$ 

STATE FUNDS. 


Every banking corporation shall pay to the treasurcr on or before the second 
Wednesday of June, annually, one-half of 1 per cent. on the amount of the actual 
capital stock of the bank at that time. The sums so paid shall constitute a fund to 
be called the literary fund.? 

All sums of money hereafter received from the tax on deposits in savings banks by 
non-resident depositors, or depositors whose residence is unknown, shali constitute a 
part of the literary fund. 

The Governor, secretary, and jioheuts shall constitute a board of commissioners to 
manage said fund. 

The treasurer shall assign and distribute, in June, annually, the literary fund 
among the several towns and places, according to the number of scholars, not less 
than 5 years old, who shall appear to have attended the district common schools:in 
such towns and places for a time not less than 2 weeks within that year. 

The money thus received shall be applied to the maintenance of common schools, 
or to other purposes of education in addition to the sums required to be raised by 
law. 

The proceeds of the sale of State lands are set apart as a school fund, the annual 
income of which shall be applied to the purposes of common-school education, and 
shall be disbursed upon warrants drawn upon the treasurer by the Governor, to be 
applied in such way and manner as the Legislature may from time to time determine.’ 


SCHOOL DISTRICTS. 


The division of towns (townships) into school districts, heretofore existing, is hereby 
abolished, and each town (township) shall hereafter constitute a single district for 
school purposes, with this exception, that districts organized under special acts of 
the Legislature may retain their present organization.® 

Each town (township) shall forthwith take possession of all the school-houses, lands, 
apparatus, and other school property owned by said districts.° 

The provisions of this act shall not be applied to school districts holding funds for 
school purposes in such manner as to prevent said districts from retaining ‘and enjoy- 
ing the benefit of said funds.!° 

Any town (township), after 5 years from the time this act goes into effect (from 
and after March 1, 1836), may, by a majority vote of all the electors of the district, 
re-establish the district system in such town (township), and shall thereafter be sub- 
ject to the same laws as are now in force in relation to school districts." 

A The laws in relation to school districts, so far as consistent, are to continue in 
orce.!2 

A special school district may unite with the town (township) district. 

All districts, legally organized, shall have and exercise corporate powers. 

Any town or any district may raise money for supplying the scholars in the com- 
mon schools with suitable school books free of charge." 

Contiguous districts may unite in support of schools, and also in building or re- 
pairing joint school-houses.16 

Every district, including land in different towns (towuships), shall be deemed a dis- 


‘Laws of ae chap. 57, secs.18 ®tbid., sec. 7. 12 Tbid., sec. 9. 

and 1 7 Ibid., sec. 10, 11, 12. 18Tbid., chap. &9, sec. i. 
2 Gen. Tans, chap. 94, sec. 1. 8 Laws, chap. 43, sec. 1. 4 Gen. Laws of 1836, sec. 14, 
5 Thid., sec. 2. 5Tbid., sec. 2. 16 Laws of 1883, chap. 46, sec. 1. 
4Tbid., sec. 3. 10 Tbid., acc. 7. ®Gen. Lawa, chap. 83, secs. 22, 
5Tbid., sec. 5, ii Tbid., aec. 8. 22. 
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trict of that town in which most of the voters reside; but the district may, by vote. 
elect to which town it will belong.! 

Joint districts are entitled to their just proportion of school moneys from any and 
every source. 

Ifany 3 or more voters are aggrieved by the location of any school-house, they may 
petition the school board, which shall hear and determine the location thereof.’ 

If any 10 or more voters are aggrieved by the location of any school-hous e, they 
may petition the county commissioners, who suall hear and determine the location 
thereof.4 


DISTRICT OFFICERS. 


The officers of a district shall be a moderator, a clerk, and prudential committee, 
not exceeding 3, who shall be adult citizens of the district; shall bo chosen by 
ballot, and may be eitner male or female; shall be sworn, and shall hold their offices 
for one year.® 

The moderator of a school district shall have the same power and duty as a mod- ~ 
erator of a town meeting, to conduct the business and to preserve order, and may ad- 
minister oaths to district officers and others. In case of a vacancy or absence, a 
moderator may be chosen at any meeting.® 

The clerk shall keep a true and attested record of all the doings of each meeting; 
shall deliver to the selectmen a certified copy of every vote to raise money within 10 
days; shall make and certify copies of any votes when required and payment is ten- 
dered therefor; shall have power to administer oaths; to preside as moderator until a 
moderator, pro tempore, shall be chosen, and if the clerk be absent, a clerk, pro tempore, 
sha]l be chosen. 

The prudential committee shall select and hire teachers for the district, provide 
them board, furnish fuel, make repairs to school-house and furniture, notify the snper- 
intending school commissioner of the commencement and close of the schools, and 
give them such information and assistance as may be necessary for the performance 
of their duties.® 

BOARDS OF EDUCATION. 


Auy other school district (other than one composed of the whole town), in any town 
of the State which may so elect, and in which there are 50 chiidren of school age, 
or which may support a public school during not less than 30 weeks in each year, or 
a graded school daring not less than 24 weeks, may choose, by ballot, a board of edu- 
eation.? 

Such board shall consist of 3, 6,or 9 persons, one-third of whom shall hold office 
for one year, one-third for 2 years, and one-third tor 3 years. Thereafter one-third 
of said board shall be chosen by ballot annually? . 

The board shall have the care and custody of all the property belonging to the dis- 
tricts, employ teachers and fix their compensation, shall have the control and man- 
agement of the schools of the district, and, generally, shall perform the functions of 
prudential and school committees. 4 

The boards of education of adjoining towns, cities, or districts may contract with 
each other or with any academy, seminary, or college incorporated under the laws of 
the State for the education of scholars, upon such terms and conditions as they may 
agree upon. ? 

Said boards are sworn to fidelity; choose a president and secretary of their own 
number, and hold meetings as often as may be necessary. They receive no compen- 
sation, except such sums as the towns may allow them for performing the duties of 
school committees within the districts for which they are chosen. ” 

A report of receipts and disbursements is made to the district at every annual meet- 
ing of the board. Where the district is composed of the whole town (township), the 
board makes a report to the town, andin other cases to the school committee of the 
town, citing such facts as the committee shall, by law, be required to report to the 
town, l4 

The school committee (school board) shall visit and examine personally, or by a 
subcommittee by them appointed, each school kept in town at least twice in each 
term, near the beginning and toward the close thereof. % 


1Gen. Laws, chap. 83, sce. 7. It Tbid.,, see. 19. 

2Tbid., sec. 13. )2 Laws, chap. 89, sec. 2. 

3Ibid., chap. 88, sec. 4. 13 Ibid., chap. &7, sec. 20. 

4Tbid., sec. 6. 14 Gen. Laws, chap. 87, secs. 21, 22. Sections 14 and 
5 Tbid., chap. 87, sec. 10. 17 to 22, inclusive, relate to districts organ- 
6 Tbid., sec. 11. ized under special acts of the Legislature and 
7 Ibid, sec. 12. are not applicable to town (township) districts 
8 Tbid., sec. 14. wherein the school board has all the powers of 
§Tbid., see. 17. 2 superintending and prudential committees. 


10 Tbid., sec. 18, 15 Thid., chap. 89, sec. 17. 
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TOWN OFFICERS. 


Evory town, at the annual inceting, shall choose by ballot and by majority vote, 
three “selectmen ” who shall manage all the prudential affairs of the town. A ma- 
jority of the selectmen are competent to act in all cases.! 

Among other duties they shall assess, annually, upon the polls and taxable estates 
$1 on every §350.% 

The town, at any Iegal meeting for the purpose, may raise a sum exceeding the 
amonnt aforesaid. 

Such sum shall be appropriated to the sole purpose of kecping an English school, or 
schools, for teaching reading, writing, English grammar, arithinctic, geography, to- 
gether with such other branches as are deemed best, including the purchase of fuel 
and making occasional repairs. * 

It is also the duty of the selectmen (1) to assign school money to each district; (2) 
to draw orders on the town treasurer for school money, and, under certain cirenm- 
stauces, both; (3) to set off school lot, and (4) to lay out high-school lot; (5) to 
make enumeration of children, and, (6) together with the school board, may purchase 
school apparatus. 6 

TOWN BOARDS OF EDUCATION. 


The duties heretofore devolving npon superintcnding and prudential committees 
shall hereafter be performed by a school board of 3 persons in each town (township) 
to be chosen by ballot at the annual school mecting, and to hold oftice for 3 years. 
At the first election, however, one person shall be chosen for 3 years, one for 2 years, 
and one for 1 year.§ 

The said board of each town shall provide schools at such places and times as may 
best subserve the interests of education, and the board may use a portion of the 
school money, not exceeding 25 per cent., for the purpose of conveying scholars to and 
from such schools.’ 

TEACHERS. 


All persons proposing to teachin the town shall produce satisfactory evidence of good 
moral character and suitable temper and disposition, and shall be examined in such 
branches as are usually taught in the class of schools in which they propose to teach, 
and also as to their capacity for governing the same, and if found competent the school 
boards shall give them certificates thereof, setting forth the branches they are found 
capable of teaching.® 

Teachers of common schools shall be examined in reading, spelling, writing, En- 
glish gramnnar, arithmetic, geography, and the elements of history, and in physiology 
and hygiene, with special reference to the effects of alcoholic drinks, stimulants, and 
narcotics upon the human system, and in other branches usually taught in said schools. 

The schooi board may prescribe for any school, when deemed best, the studies of 
surveying, geometry, algebra, book-keeping, philosophy, chemistry, and natural his- 
tory, or any of them, and other suitable studies; and teachers proposing to teach in 
such schools shall be examined in said branches in addition to those required of other 
teachers.!0 

. No teacher shall be employed or paid unless he shall produce and deliver to the pru- 
dential committee a certificate of qualification." 

Every teacher at the close of his school shall make a return of the register to the 
school committee (school board), who shall give to him a certificate thereof; and no 
teacher shall receive payment until such certificate is produced and delivered to the 
prudential committee (or school board). 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 


The State Normal Schoo! is established for the training of teachers for the common 
schools of the State. The instruction is confined to such branches as are usually 
taught in normal schools. The school shall be in session at least twenty weeks in 
each year.}8 

The management of the school is vested in a board of trustees, composed of the 
Governor, superintendent of public instruction, and five persons appointed by the 
Governor, with the advice and consent of the council, and to hold office two years. 
It shall have the general management of the school, and shall meet at least once 
in each year. Said trustees shall receive no compensation, but shall be paid their 
reasonable expenses. 4 

The courses of study are prescribed. The first shall include all the branches taught 


1Gen. Laws, chap. 40, sec. 2. 7Tbid., sec. 6. 

2ibid., chap. 85, sec. 1. 8(zen. Laws, chap. 89, sec. 3. 

3 Tbid., sec, 2. SLaws of 1883, chap. 37, sec. 1. 

4Tbid., sec. 3. 10Tbid., chap. 37, sec. 2. 

5Tbid., see.4; (2) chap. 40,sec.9; (3) chap. 88, 1) Gen. Laws, chap. 27, sec. 6. 
sec. 12; (4) chap. 90, sec. 11, and (5) 89 WTbid., chap. 89, sec. 16, p. 218. 
sec. 20; (6) Laws of 1879, chap. 53, sec. 1. 83Tbid., chap. 93, sec. 1. 

SLaws, chap. 43, seo. 4. 14Laws of 1879, chap. 45, sec. 1. 
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n the common schcols of New Hampshire, and shall require for its completion at least 
ons school year. The second shall include the higher branches in addition to the 
other course, and shall require for its completion at least two school years. Certifi- 
cates of graduation are issued.! 

Tuition and graduation are free upon agreement to teach in the schools of the State 
for a period equal to the time spent in the course or courses of study.* 

The sum of $5,000 is annually appropriated for the maintenance of said school, to 
be expended as the trustces shall direct.5 


TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. 


The State superintendent shall organize, superintend, and hold at least one teachers’ 
institute each year in each county of the State.* 

The principal and teachers of the State Normal School shall give instruction at said 
institute without additional compensation, except for travel and necessary ex- 

enses.> , 
i The expenses of county institutes are defrayed from the proceeds of the sale of the 
State lands.§ 

Teachers may close their schools three days in any one term, or five days in one year, 
while in attendance upon a teachers’ institute.” 


SCHOOLS. 


In the absence of an express contract, a session of three hours in the forenoon and 
three hours in the afternoon shall constitute a school day; and five such days a school 
week, and foursuch weeks a school month in the district schools of the State.8 

No person can attend school without the consent of the authorities, unless an in- 
habitant of the district.° Each scholar must be vaccinated;! may be dismissed for 
misconduct;!! ifassigned to oneschool, cannotattendanother." Habitualtruants may 
be compeiled to attend school under penalty; offenders in default of fine may be 
committed to the reform school.44 Children under 10 years of age are not to be em- 
ployed by manufacturing corporations under penalty, but may be employed when 
under 14 years if they attended the district school the time it was kept the preceding 

ear.!16 None under 16 years may be employed unless having attended some school 
at least twelve weeks the preceding year.!7 The penalty for each offense is a fine 
not exceeding $20.15 Whoever has charge of any child, between the ages of 8 and 14 
years, residing in any school district in which a public school is annually taught for 
the period of 12 weeks or more shall cause said child to attend the school for 12 weeks at 
least, under penalty of a fine.?9 
HIGH SCHOOLS. 


A district for the support of a high school may be established in any town (town- 
ship) or district by a majority vote in town meeting, or by a vote of two-thirds the 
legal voters of a district having not less than 100 children between 6 and 16 years of 
ace.” 

“Two or more school districts may unite to form a high-school district.” 

Such schools are supported and managed in a manner similar to that of the com- 
mon schools,*? 

NEW JERSEY. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF FREE SCHOOLS. 


“The Legislature shall provide for the maintenance and support of a thorough and 
efficient system of free public schools for the instruction of all children in this State 
between the ages of 5 and 18 years. 3 

Ne portion of the public-school money shall be used for the support of sectarian 
schools.*# 

Instruction at home or in public or private schools must be provided by parents or 
cuardians for all children between the ages of 7 and 12 years, for at least 20 weeks in 
each year, the required subjects being spelling, reading, writing, English grammar, 
geography, and arjthmetic, unless such children are mentally or physically unable to 
receive the same.*° 

Habitual truants, or children immoral in conduct, or incorrigibly vicious, who may 
be between 7 and 15 years old, are deemed juvenile disorderly persons, and if 9 or more 


1 Gen. Laws, chap. 93, sec. 3. 11 Thid., sec. 3. 20 Thid., chap. 90, sec. 1, and Laws 
2 Tbid., sec. 5. 12 Thid., sec. 4. of 1881, chap. 23; sec. 1. 

3 Laws of 1879, chap. 45, sec. 2. 15 Ibid., sec. 6. 21 Tbid., sec. 3. 

4 Laws of 1883, chap. 73, sec. 1. 44 Thid., sec. 9. 22 Tbid., secs. 4 to 10, inclusive. 

5 Tbid., sec. 2. 13 Laws of 1879, chap. 21, sec.1. %? Amend. of 1875 te Const. of 
6 Tbid., sec. 4. 16 Laws of 1881, chap. 56, sec. 2. 1844. 

7 Laws, chap. 84, sec. 1. 7 Thid., sec. , 1. 24 Act of March 16, 1881. 

8 Laws of 1883, chap. 31, sec. 1. 18 Tbid., sec. 3. 25 Act of Leg. app’d Apr. 20, 
* Gen. Laws, chap. 91, sec. 1. 19 Gen. Laws, chap. 91, sec. 14. 1885, sec. 1. 


10 Thid., sec. 2, 
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years old, and the parents or guardians prove that they are unablo to make such chil- 
dren attend school, they may be arrested and sent toa juvenile reformatory and kept 
there until they are 16 years old, unless sooner discharged by the board of control of 
the reformatory.! 

No child under the age of 15 years shall bo employed by any person, company, or 
corporation to labor in any business whatever, unless such child has attended school 
for at least 12 consecutive weeks in the 12 months immediately preceding such em- 
ployment; and no child under 14 years of age shall be employed for a longer period 
than 60 hours in a weck.? 

Every manufacturer, merchant, or other employer, employing any person contrary 
to the above, upon conviction, shall be fined, for cach offense, not less than $50 nor more 
than $100; and every parent or guardian who, knowingly, pemnits the employment of 
such children is hkewise subject to a fine of not more than $25 nor less than $10 for 
each child so employed.® 

No tuition fees for the support of publicschools are allowed. AJ] such schools must 
be free to persons of school age.* 

Corporal punishment is prohibited.® 

On the annual arbor day appropriate exercises must be introduced in all the schools 
in the State.é 

LEGAL SCHOOL POPULATION. 


The clerks of the school boards of education, oy boards of trustees, must, annually, 
during the month of May, take the census of all resident persons of school age be- 
tween 5 and 18 years, and report the same to the county superintendent.7 


MINIMUM LENGTH OF SCHOOL YEAR. 


Schools must be kept open at least 9 months in each year. 
Four weeks of 5 days each constitute a schooi month.9 


STATE SUPERVISION. 


The State board of education consists of the Governor, the president of the senate, 
the speaker of the House of Assembly, the attorney-general, the secretary of State, the 
State comptroller (who are trnstees of the school fund, also), and the trustees of the 
State Normal School (two from each Congressional district, appointed by the senate 
and General Assembly for 2-year terms), together with the treasurer thereof ap- 
pointed by them. '° 

The powers and duties of the State board in the main are: To prescribe rules and 
regniations for carrying into effect the school laws; to recommend additions and 
amendments to the school laws; to appoint State and county superintendents, pre- 
scribe rules and regnlations for holding teachers’ institutes, to order all necessary re- 
pairs to the gronnds, buildings, and furniture of the State Normal School, and to 
keep the buildings and furniture insured; to authorize payment of the necessary inci- 
dental expenses of the State snperintendent; to decide all appeals from the State 
superintendent; to approve the by-laws and regulations for the management of the 
New Jersey School for Deaf-Mutes, and to report, annually, to the Legislature in re- 
gard to all matters committed to its care. 4 

The State superintendent holds office during the pleasure of the board not to ex- 
ceed 3 years, and is, ex officio, secretary of the board of education, president of the 
State association of school superintendents, and a member of the State board of 
examiners and of all county and city examiners. He has supervision of all schools 
Teceiving any part of the State appropriation; apportions school money to the coun- 
ties; prepares blanks for reports and returns; decides disputes; preserves in his of- 
fice such books, maps, and other school apparatns as may be secured without expense 
to the State; files reports which may be sent to his office, and reports, annually, in 
December, to the board of edneation.” 


STATE TAX. 


For the purpose of maintaining free public schools there is levied and collected, an- 
nually, upon the taxable real and personal property in the State, a State school tax 
equal to $4 for each child in the State between the ages of 5 and 18 years.% 

Ten per cent. of this amount is known as a reserve fund, and is apportioned among 
the connties by the State board equitably and justly, according to its own discre- 
tion, on or before the 15th day of April ineach year. The remainder is apportioned by 
the State superintendent according to the number of children of school age in each 


1Act of Leg. approved Apr. 20, *Tbid., sec. 98. Tbid., sees. 1, 52, 54, 65. 

1885, secs. 5, 7. SActof Leg., April 14, 1864. UTbid., secs. 2 to 4. 
2Tbid., sec. 2. ¥Sch. Law, sec. 36. 2 Tbid., sec. 5, et seq. 
®March 5, 1883, secs. 3, 4. 8 Tbid., gec. 63, p. 25. Tpid., sec. 77. 


‘Sch. Law, sec. 94. STbid., sec. 44, p.18. 
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county, and orders are drawn by him on the comptroller of the treasury in favor of 
the county collectors for the total of both amounts thus apportioned each county.! 


STATE SCHOOL FUND. 


The public stocks and moneys appropriated by law for school purposes, and all 
moneys received from the sales and rentals of the iand, under water, belonging to the 
State, constitute the permanent school fund.? is 

Out of the income from this fund $100,000, annually. is appropriated for the support 
of public schools.? 

The State comptroller, annually, draws his warrant on the State treasurer in favor 
of the county collector of any county for the portions of the State appropriation be- 
longing to such county, whenever the collector presents an order for the same, drawn 
by the State superintendent.+ 

The county superintendent apportions the school money of his county among the 
townships, cities, and districts; and no district is to receive less than $200; and 
districts with 45 children, or more, not less than $345.5 


EDUCATION OF TEACHERS. 


For the training and education of teachers in the art of instructing and governing, 
a State normal school and teachers’ institutes are established, and annual appropria- 
tions are made for the same.® 


EDUCATION OF DEFECTIVE, DEPENDENT, AND DELINQUENT CHILDREN. 


An annual appropriation is fixed by law for the expenses of tuition and main- 
tenance of pupils in the New Jersey School for Deaf-Mutes.’ 


EDUCATION IN HIGHER AND PROFESSIONAL STUDIES. 


To any city, town, or township raising not less than $3,000, annually, for a technical 
school, the State pays a like sum, not exceeding $5,000 in any year. 


COUNTY SUPERVISION. 


The county superintendent, appointed by the State board of education, subject to 
approval of the freeholders, holds office for 3 years; examines and licenses teachers; 
forms districts; provides for graded schoois; examines candidates for scholarships in 
the State Agricultural College and grants certificates of appointment; and discharges 
other duties of general supervision and superintendence over the public sshools of the 
county, in accordance with regulations provided by the State board of education.® 


TEXT-BOOKS. 


A uniform series of text-books and the course of study for the public schools aro 
prescribed by the district trustees in connection with the county superintendent.!¢ 
Books are provided for indigent children free of charge." 


LOCAL SUPERVISION. 


For the district supervision 3 trustees are elected, 1 each year, for 3-year terms. ,\To 
this office women are eligible.) 

The trustees have general management and control of the district public schools, 
and report, annually, to the county superintendent.!2 . 

The district trustees of each township together constitute an association called the 
township board of trustees, which meets at such times and places as.the county super- 
intendent may appoint, for the purpose of hearing communications from him in regard 
to the management of the schools, and of submitting to him questions for advice or 
opinion relating to the same.}% 


SCHOOL-HOUSES. 


District trustees, authorized by the vote of the district, erect, enlarge, repair, or 
improve school buildings, furnish the same, and keep them insured.!4 

The township committee of townships, having township boards of education, may 
build school-houses, if notified to do so by the board of education. 

Cities provide school-houses for their schools and may borrow money for building 
or enlarging the same.'6 


TEACHERS: HOW SELECTED AND PAID. 


Teachers are employed and dismissed by the district boards of trustees, by whose 
order they are paid.” 


1Sch. Law, sec. 80. 7Tbid., sec. 67a. I3Tbid., sec. 40. 

2Tbid., secs. 66, 67. 8 Actsof Leg., March 24, 1881. MTbid., sec. 39. 

3 Ibid., sec. 73. ®Sch. Law, sec. 19, et seq. lbAct of Leg., April 20, 1885. 
4Thid., sec. 82. lTbid., sec. 39, div. 6. 16Tbid., March 31, 1882. 

5 Ibid,, sec. 81. NT pid., div. 8. WwSch. Law, sec. 39. 


6 Tbid., secs. 51, 67a. 12 Tbid., sec. 31, et seg. 
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No teacher is entitled to any salary unless ho is the holder of a proper teacher's 
certificate in full foree and effect.) 

For the examination of teachers there are 3 boards of examiners; the State board, 
consisting of the State superintendent and the principal of tle State Nornial Selrool ; 
the county board, consisting of the county superintendent and not more than three 
teachors, appointed by him; and the city boards, consisting of such members as the 
board of education of the city may appoint. (Certificates grantcd by them entitle 
the holder to teach in the city schools.) 

There are three grades of State and connty certificates, the lowest State certificate 
ranking one degrce above the highest county certificate. Applicants for third-grade 
(lowest) county certificates must be 16 years old, and are examined in orthography, 
reading, writing, geography, practical arithinetic, and English grammar; license 
valid in county only for 1 year; for second-grade conuty certificates applicants must 
haye lad 1 year’s experience in teaching and are examined in the foregoing and his- 
tory of the United States, book-keeping, and theory and practice of teaching; license 
valid in county only, for 5 years. 

Candidates for first-grade county certificates must have at least two-ycars expe- 
rience in teaching, and are examined, in addition to tho subjects required for second- 
grade certificate, in physiology, natnral philosophy, English composition, algebra, 
the Coustitution of the United States, and the school law of New Jerscy ; license valid 
in any part of State for 5 years. 

Candidates for third-grade State certificates must be 19 years old, and are exam- 
ined in spelling, reading, peumanship, book-keeping, geography, Euglish grammar, 
arithmetic, algebra, geometry, trigonometry, history aud Constitution of the United 
States, physics, chemistry, geology, botany, physiology, theory and practice of teach- 
ing, and school law of New Jerscy; license valid for 7 years. 

Candidates for second-grade State certificates mnst be 21 years old and have 2-years 
experience in teaching. The examination is the same as for third-grade certificates; 
license valid for 10 years. 

Candidates for first-grade State certificates must be 25 years old, with not less than 
4-years experience in teaching. The examination is the samc as for second and third, 
with the addition of 2 standard works on teaching and school government, but each 
candidate is required to draw up a pian for organizing the schools of some large city. 
The license is valid for life. 

First-grade State certificates are granted to teachers who have been successful 
principals of graded schools, or of city high schools for 10 years or more. ? 


LOCAL TAXES. 


In addition to the State tax for the support of public schools each city (by munici- 
pal board) and school district may raise by tax such sums of money as may be needed 
for school purposes or for building, or enlarging, school buildings when approved by 
a majority of the voters in such district.+ 

Poll-taxes directed to be raised for school purposes in any township must not ex- 
ceed $1, and must be applied to the school districts where collected. 


NEW YORK. 
ESTABLISHMENT OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


Common schools in the several school districts of the State shall be free to all per- 
sons (except Indians) over5 and under 21 years of age residing in the district, but 
non-residents may be admitted upon such terms as the trustees shall prescribe.§ 

‘The revenues of the common-school fund shall be applied to the support of com- 
mon schools; the revenues of the ‘ literature fund’ shall be applied to the support of 
academies.’”7 

No person shall be deemed ineligible to scrve as anyschool ofiicer or to vote at any 
School meeting by reason of sex.®, 

Two or more adjoining districts may establish union free schools, which shall be 
under a board of education consisting of not less than 3 nor more than 9 trustees. 

The school authorities of any city or incorporated village, the schools of which are 
or shall be organized under the above law or under special acts, or the trustees of 
any union school district, or of any district organized under a special act, may estab- 
lish a separate school or schools for the instruction of children and youth of African 
descent resident therein and over 5 and under 21 years of age; and such schools shall 
be supported in the same manner, and receive the same care, and be furnished with 
the same facilities for instruction, as the white schools therein.? 


1Sch. Law, sec. 43. 5 Act of Leg., April, 3, 1878. 
2Tbid., secs. 48, 49, 50. 6 Gen. Sch. Laws of 1886, title 7, secs. 39, 40. 
2 ‘Secs.2 to 13 of Rules and Regulations of State board of 7 Const. 1816, art. 9. 
education, inconformity with clause1, sec. 2 of Sch. Law. *Act of Leg., Feb’y 2, 1880. 
‘Thid., sec. 86. Gen. Sch. Laws of 1886, title 10, secs. 1, 2. 


A 
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The State superintendent is charged with providing the means of education for all 
Indian children in the State. He shall establish the necessary schools, employ super- 
intendents, and, with the concurrence of the comptroller and secretary of State, cause 
suitable buildings to be erected for their accommodation. 

The Indian children in the State between the ages of 4 and 21 years shall be en- 
titled to draw public money the same as white children. 

The superintendent shall cause an annual enumeration of said Indian children to 
be made. Besides this, an annual appropriation for Indian schoolsismade out of the 
surplus income of the United States deposit fund.! 

By act of May 5, 1884, the schools for colored children in the city of New York were 
classed as ward schools and were opened for the education of pupils for whom ad- 
mission is sought, without regard to race or color. 

Every child between the a ges of 8 and 14 years, unless physically or mentally un- 
fitted, must be caused by the parent or person having control of it to attend some 
school or to be regularly instructed at home in reading, writing, spelling, geography; 
arithmetic, and English grammar, for at least 14 weeks in each year, 8 ‘of which, at 
least, when attending school must be consecutive. Two-weeks attendance at an 
evening school count as one week’s attendance at a day school. 

Persons having control of such children, and failing to comply with the avove re- 
quirement forfeit $1 for the first offense and, thereafter, shall forfeit $5 a week for the 
time they shall fail to comply with the required provisions, not to exceed 13 weeks 
in any one year. 

No child under i4 years of age shall be employed to labor in any business during 
school hours of the public school unless such child has been duly instructed at least 
14 weeks the preceding year; and any person employing’ a child who has not been so 
duly instructed during the preceding year shall forfeit $50 for each offense. 

Penalties for violation of the above laws are added to the public-school money of 
the district.? 

LEGAL SCHOOL POPULATION. 


The trustees of each school district shall annually, in August, reporé to the clerk 
of the town in which the school-house of the district is situated the number of chil-. 
dren of school age (over 5 and under 21 years of age) residing in the district on the 
30th of June previous to making such report. This report shall not include children 
supported at acounty poor- -house or an orphan asylum, nor any Indian children 
residing on reservations where schools provided by law for their education are 
taught. 3 

PRESCRIBED STUDIES. 


The act of March 10, 1884, makes it the duty of local school authorities to provide 
for the instruction of all pupils in all schools supported by public money or under 
State control, in physiology and hygiene, with special reference to the effects of al- 
coholic drinks, stimulants, and narcotics upon the human system. 


MINIMUM LENGTH OF SCHOOL YEAR. 


To entitle a district to its quota of public money, its schools must be maintained 
during each year 28 weeks of 5 days each. 

A deficiency not exceeding 3 weeks in any year, caused by a teacher’s attendance 
upon a teacher’s institute within the county, shall be excused.5 


STATE SUPERVISION. 


The State superintendent is elected by joint ballot of the Legislature; his term of _ 
office is 3 years; his salary $5,000 per annum. He is, ex officio, a trustee of Cornell 
University and of the New York State Asylum for Idiots, and aregent of the Univer- 
sity of the State of New York; has general supervision over “the State nornial 
schools: must provide for the education of the Indian children of the State; visits 
and inspects the institutions for the instruction of the deaf and dumb, plind, and 
all similar institutions; may appoint clerks for his office; may appoint persons to 
visit and examine common schools; must visit schools himself if he can do so; may 
grant and annul State certificates; may remove school officers; must prepare suitable 
registers, blanks, and regulations ; ; must submit an annual report to the Legislature. 


STATE TAX AND STATE SCHOOL FUND 


The capital of the common-school fund, the capital of the literature fund, and the 
capital of the United States deposit fund shall, each year, be appropriated to, and 
made a part of, the capital of the said common- -school fund.? 


1 Act of Leg., April 1, 1856. 4 Act of Leg., Mar. 10, 1884. 
2Tbid., appr 'd May file 1874 (amended 1876). See SIbid., title 3, sec. 7. 
also Brownell’s *‘ Handbook for Trustees.” 6 Tbid., title 1, sec. 1, et seq. 


3? Gen. Sch. Laws of 1886, title 7, sec. 60. 7 Const., art. 9. . 
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There shall bo raised iu each year, by tax npou the real and personal estate of each 
county, 1 mill and one-fourth of amill upon each and every dollar of the equalized 
valuation of such estate for the support of common schools, and the moneys so raised 
shall be paid into the State treasury. Nosueh money shall be paid out of the treas- 
ury except upon the warrant of the suporintendent, countersigned by the comptroller, 
referring to the law under which it is drawn. The State treasurer and State snperin- 
tendent may borrow money to make up deficioncy cansed by non-payment of taxes 
) by counties. Tho moneys raised by State tax, or borrowed to supply a deficiency 

thereof, and such portion of the income of the United States deposit fund as shall be 
appropriated, and the income of the common-school fund, when the same are appro- 
priated to the support of common schools, constitute the State school moneys, and 
shall be divided and apportioned by the State superintendent on or before the 20th 
day of January in each year, as follows, and all moneys so apportioned, except the 
library moneys, shall bo applied exclusively to the payment of teachers’ wages. 

He shall set apart the salaries of school commissioners, aud certain sums to cities 
and incorporated villages of 5,000 or more inhabitants, cmploying a superintendent 
of schools or similar officer, sums for library moneys, Indian schools, and a contingent 
fund. After deducting these amounts he shall apportion one-half of the remainder 
equally among the school districts and cities which report a school taught during the 
preceding year by a qualified teacher or succession of qualificd teachers for at least 
twenty-eight weeks of five days each; and for every additional teacher who tcaches 
the whole term the district is entitled to another share. The othcr half of said re- 
mainder (and the library moneys in the same way) is apportioned among the counties 
of the State according to their respective population. 

The moneys so annually appropriated by the superintendent are payable on the first 
day of April, next, after the apportionment, to the treasurers of the several countiesand 
the chamberlain of New York City. 

Real and personal estate may be granted, devised, bequcathed, and given in trust: 
and in perpetuity or otherwise to the State or to the superintendent of public instruc- 
tion for the support or benefit of the common schools. 

The school commissioner or commissioners of each county apportion the county’s 

» share of the library money among the districts of such county in proportion to the 

_ number of children of school age, in each, as shown by the report of trustees. 

They apportion one-half of the remaining unapportioned moneys (the county’s 
share of the last one-half of the apportionment made by the State superintendent, 
with certain other moneys) in the same way as the library money; and the other one- 
half in proportion to the average daily attendance of resident pupils of school age in 
the different districts as ascertaincd from the records kept by the teachers.? 

School moneys apportioned to any district remaining in the supervisor’s hands on 
the first Tuesday in March are lost to the district and are re-apportioned.? 

As soon as the county-school money is apportioned by the county school commis- 
sioncrs they shall certify to the supervisor of each town the amount of school moneys | 
so apportioned to this town, and the portions thereof to be paid by him for library 
purposes and for teachers’ wages to each such distinct separate neighborhood, dis- 

trict, or part of a district. 

The town supervisors (who must give bond to the county treasurer before the lat-. 
ter pays them the moncy apportioned their towns) take charge of the money appor- 
tioned by the school commissioners and disburse the same. The supervisor pays upon 
the written order of a sole trustee, or a majority of the trustees, all school moncy ap- 
portioned to union free-school districts to the treasurer of such districts, upon the 
order of its board of education. 


EDUCATION OF TEACHERS. 


The normal school at Albany was established for five years by act of Legislature, 
May 7, 1844, and was permanently established by act of April 12, 1848. This school 
is under the supervision of the State superintendent and the regents of the university, 
who fix the terms of admission of pupils and appoint a board of five persons, of 
whom the State superintendent is one, which constitutes an executive committee for 
the care, management, and government of said school, under rules and regulations 
prescribed by the superintendent and board of regents. 
j Under the provisions of the act of April 7, 1866, and of special acts, normal schools 
are established in various parts of the State; to these State aid is annually given. 
These schools have the power to grant diplomas, which are equivalent to a certificate 
of qualification to teach in the common schools.® aan 
It is the duty of every school commissioner at least once in each year to organize in 
his own district, or, in concert with one or more commissioners in the same county, to 
organize in and for the combined districts, a teachers’ institute, and to induce, if pos- 
sible, all the teachers in his district to be present and take part inits exercises. 


1 Const., title 3, sec. 1 et seq. 3Tbid., title 4, sec. 4. 
2Gen. Sch. Laws of 1886, title 3, sec. 27 et seg., and Brown- 4Tbid., title 3, sec. 10 et seq. 
ell’s ‘‘ Handbook for School Trustees,” p. 24. 5 Tbid., p. 132 et seq. 
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The State superintendent shall advise and co-operate with the school commissioners 
in fixing the times and places of holding the teachers’ institute; and he shall have 
the power to employ, or cause the school commissioners to employ, suitable persons 
at a reasonable compensation to conduct and teach the institutes ; and he shall visit 
such of the institutes as he can; and he shail establish the basis upon which the 
yearly appropriation for the support of teachers’ institutes shall be distributed to the 
several institutes. 

All schools (except within the boundaries of an incorporated city) ‘shall be closed 
(without loss of apportionment of public-school money) during the time a teachers’ 
institute shall be in session in the same county in which such schools ave situated.! 

The treasurer shall pay, on the warrants of the comptroller, to the order of any one 
or more of the school commissioners, such sum or suins of money as the State superin- 
tendent shall certify to be due to them for expenses in holding a teachers’ institute ; 
and, upon like warrant and certificate, to the order of any persons employed by the 
superintendent to conduct and teach any teachers’ institute, his reasonable compen- 
sation as certified by the superintendent.? 

The appropriation provided by chapter 425 of the laws of New York of 1877, for 
the instruction in academies and union schools in the science and practice of common- 
school teaching, includes the due inspection and supervision of such instruction by 
the regents of the university, and the expenses of such inspection and supervision are 
paid out of said appropriation on vouchers certified by the regents of the university. 
Each scholar instructed for the full term required by law in such class organized for 
instruction in the science and practice of common-school teaching, who shall have 
passed the regents’ preliminary examination in arithmetic, English grammar, geogra- 
phy, and spelling, and who, in addition, shall have passed the final examination pre- 
scribed for such classes by the said regents, including an examination in the history 
of the United States, the principles of civil government, and the methods of teaching, 
shall be deemed to have sufficient learning to teach in the common schools of the © 
State; and to each such scholar the regents of the university shall grant a testi- 
monial which, when indorsed by any school commissioner, shall constitute a certifi- 
cate of qualification and a license to teach in the common schools of his district for 
one year; and at the expiration of the period named in said license, and at successive 
expirations thereafter, said certificate may be re-indorsed by any school commissioner 
and constitute a license to teach in-the common schools of his district for a period not 
to exceed three years after each re-indorsement.® 


EDUCATION OF DEFECTIVE, DEPENDENT, AND DELINQUENT CHILDREN. 


All deaf and dumb persons over twelve years of age who shall have resided in the 
State three years immediately preceding the application (or, if a minor, whose parents, 
or, if an orphan, whose nearest friend, shall have resided in the State as above men- 
tioned) shall be eligible to appointment as State pupils in one of the State institu- 
tions for the deaf and dumb authorized by law to receive such pupils; and all blind 
persons of suitable age and similar qualifications shall be eligible to appointment to 
the institutions for the blind in the city of New York or in the village of Batavia. 
All appointments (except those to the Batavia institution) are made by the State 
superintendent upon application, and if the parents or guardians are able he may im- 
pose conditions whereby they shall bear part of the expense of educating and cloth- 
ing such pupils. 

Each pupil so received into either of the above institutions shall be provided with 
board, lodging, and tuition. 

The regular term of instruction for such pupils is five years, but may be extended 
to eight years. In addition to this term of appointment State pupils may be appointed 
to the high class in the New York Institute, the Western New York Institute, or the 
Central New York Institute. 4 : 

The schools of the several incorporated orphan asylums in the State (other than 
those in the city of New York) share in the distribution of the school moneys in the 
same manner and to the same extent, in proportion te the number of children edu- 
cated therein, as the common schools in their respective cities or districts, and are 
subject to the rules and regulations of the common schools. 5 

Cities and incorporated villages must provide suitable places for the care and edu- 
cation of truant and vagrant children. 6 


EDUCATION IN HIGHER AND PROFESSIONAL STUDIES. 


Cornell University receives students, one from each Assembly district in the State, 
and gives them instruction free of any tuition fees or any incidental charges. 
In the selection of these students preference shall be given, where other qualifica- 


1Gen.Sch. Laws of 1886, title 11. 4 Actof Leg., title 1, sec. 9 et seq. 
2 Ibid., sec. 1, ef seq. 5 Gen. Sch. Laws of 1886, April 10, 1850. 
® Act of Leg., June 7, 1882. § Tbid., April 12, 1853, and May 11, 1874. 
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tions are equal, to tle sous of those who lave died in the military or naval service of 
the United States.! 

The State superintendent is authorized and empowered to make aud enter into an 
agreement with the American Mnsenum of Natural History in the city of New York, 
fora term not to exceed 2 years, to furnish and maintain, tn connection with said 
museum, a course of free instruction, to be given and illustrated by the curators of 
said museum, on human and comparative anatonry, physiology, zoology, physical 
geoyraphy, and such other subjects as the superintendent may require, to the teach- 
ers of the common schools, the nornial schools of the Statc, the Normal College of the 
City of New York, and the Training School for Teachers in the city of Brooklyn, who 
nay desire to avail themselves of this training, and to provide at least oue lecture 
every year duriug the term of agreement to be delivered on one or more of said sub- 
jects at each of the State normal schools, the Normal College of the City of New York 
and the Training School for Teachers in the city of Brooklyn, and to supply to the 
above normal and training schools, und to the public schools of New York City and 
of Brooklyn and to any conmmon school, on the application of its trustecs, all such 
appliances, plates, and apparatus as may be necessary for the proper presentation of 
this instruction. The superintendent way also contract with said museum to report 
the above information to artisans, mechanics, and other citizens when suitable halls 
are provided. To carry out these provisions an annual appropriation of $13,000 is 
made during the term of said agrecment.? 

For the education and training of pupils in the science and practice of navigation 
a nautical school is established in the city of New York.® 

No literary or scientific college or university shall be incorporated under the pro- 
visions of the general law for incorporation of benevolent, charitable, scientific, and 
missionary societies without the approval of the regents of the University of the 
State of New York, and all such incorporated colieges or institutions must make an 
annual report to the regents.4 

COUNTY SUPERVISION. 


Each county comprises one or more school-commissioner districts, but cities elect- 
ing a superintendent of schools or similar officer are not included in these districts. 

A school commissioner is clected triennially for each district by the electors thereof; 
his salary is $1,000 per annum, which may be increased by the supervisors. 

The school commissioner defines the district boundaries; visits and examines 
schools; examines the district libraries; advises with and counsels the trustees and 
other school officers; may direct trustees to make repairs on school-houses ; may con- 
demn unfit school-houses; examines and licenses teachers; holds teachers’ institutes; 
may annul certificates; examines charges against teachers; visits classes organized 
in any academy or union school under appointment by the regents of the university 
for instruction in the science of common-school teaching and the principles of such 
academies or union schools in the re-organization and management; and advises 
and assists in the final examination of such classes, and reports to the regents of the 
university asto the instruction of such classes; must use his utmost influence to ele- 
vate the character and qualification of teachers, and to advance the interests of the 
schools under his supervision. He is subject to the rules and regulations prescribed 
by the State superintendent, to whom he must make an annual report.® 


TEXT-BOOKS. 


The boards of education, or such bodies as perform the functions of such boards, in 
the several cities, villages, and union free-school districts of the State, have the power, 
and if is their duty, to adopt and designate text-books to be used in the schools under 
their charge in their respective Cistricts. In the other school districts in the State the 
text-books to be used in the schools therein are designated by a two-thirds vote of 
all the legal voters present and voting at the annual school meeting adopting the text- 
books, 

When a text-book shall have been adopted it shall not be changed for 5 ycars ex- 
cept by a three-fourths vote of the authorities making the selection.® 

To indigent children between the ages of 8 and 14 years text-books may be fur- 
nished free of charge for i4 weeks in each year.’ 


LOCAL SUPERVISION. 


It is the duty of each school commissioner to divide the territory of his district into 
a convenient number of school districts, and in conjunction with the commissioner 
or commissioners of adjoining school-commissioner districts, to set off joint districts ; 
he may also set off any neighborhood adjoining any other State of the Union where 
it is most convenient for the children to attend a school in an adjoining State. 


1Act of Leg., May 13, 1872. ‘Laws of 1882, chapter 367 ®Actof Leg.. June é, 1877. 
2Ibid., May 20. 1886. 2Gen. Sch. Laws of 1886, title 2, see. 1, et seg. 7Ibid., May 11, 1874. 
3Tbid., April 24, 1873. 
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The inhabitants of any neighborhood entitled to vote when assembled in any an- 
nual meeting, or at any other meeting duly called by the school commissioner, have 
the power, by a majority of the votes of those present, to appoint a chairman for 
the time being, choose a neighborhood clerk and’ one trustee, and to fill vacancies 
in office. The inhabitants so entitled to vote, when duly assembled in any district 
meeting, have the power, by a majority of the votes of those present, to choose 1 or 
3 trustees, a district clerk, a district collector, and a librarian, but in all school districts 
having more than 300 resident children of school age all district officers, except the 
treasurer and. collector of union free-school districts, shall be elected by ballot; this 
provision, however, does not apply to cities nor to union free-school districts whose 
boundaries correspond with those of an incorporated village, nor to any school dis- 
trict organized by special act of the Legislature in which the election of district 
officers is different from that prescribed by the general law, nor to any school dis- 
tricts of the counties of Richmond, Suffolk, Chenango, Westchester, Warren, and 
Erie; to fix the amount of the collector’s bail; to designate sites for school-houses ; 
to vote a tax upon the taxable property of the district ; to purchase, lease, or im- 
prove such sites, and to hire, build, purchase, or repair school-houses; to vote a tax 
not exceeding $25 in any one year for the purchase of school apparatus, and for 
the purchase of text-books for poor scholars; to vote a tax not exceeding $10 in 
any one year for purchasing books for the district library ; to vote a tax to supply a 
deficiency in any former tax; to authorize the trustees to have the school-house and 
furniture insured; to alter or repeal their proceedings; to vote taxes for the follow- 
ing purposes: 

(1) For the purchase of a book in which to record their proceedings ; (2) to teplace 
moneys embezzled, and to pay costs of suits and appeals; (3) for contingencies (not 
exceeding $25in any one year); (4) to pay deficiency in teachers’ wages or to pay 
judgment for teachers’ wages. (Iftheinhabitants refuse, or fail to vote their last tax, 
the trustees must doso.) The clerk of each school district keeps all records of the 
district, serves all notices, and records all proceedings of his district. 

The librarian has charge and supervision of the district library. The term of office 
of a trustee of a neighborhood and of a sole trustee of a district isl year. The full 
term of a joint trustee is 3 years. The term of office of all other district and neigh- 
borhood officers is 1 year. 

The trustees of school districts make out district tax lists, and issue a warrant to 
the collector of the district for collection of the same ; provide school-houses and have 
the custedy of the same; contract with and employ teachers; give orders on the su- 
pervisor for payment of teachers’ wages; apply the library money, if less than $3 to 
the payment of teachers’ wages; must render to the district, once each year, a full 
and true account of all moneys received and expended by them; and must, in August 
of each year, make an annual report to the school commissioner.! 


TEACHERS. 


No teacher is a qualified one unless he is at least 16 years old, and has an unannulled 
diploma granted to him by the State Normal School or an unrevoked and unannulled 
certificate of qualification given to him by the State superintendent, or an unexpired 
certificate of qualification given to him by the school commissioner within whose 
district he is employed, or by the schoo] officer of the city or village in which he is 
employed, authorized by special act to grant such certificate. 

Unqualified teachers cannot be paid by public money or district tax. Teachers 
roust keep lists and accounts of attendance and deliver the same to the district clerk, 
at the close of their schoo] term.? 


NORTH CAROLINA. 
ESTABLISHMENT OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


The General Assembly shall provide, by taxation or otherwise, for a genera] and uni- 
form system of public schools wherein tuition shall be free of charge to all the chil- 
. dren of the State between the ages of 6 and 21 years; children of the white race and 
children of the colored race shall be taught in separate public schools.’ 

Each county of the State shall be divided into a convenient number of districts.4 


LEGAL SCHOOL POPULATION. 


It is the duty of the school commitice of each district to take and return to the 
county superintendent, on or before the 1st of November in every year, a full and 
accurate census of the resident children between the ages of 6 and 21 years.° 


MINIMUM LENGTH OF SCHOOL YEAR. 
The minimum length of the school year is 4 months of 20 days each.® 
1 Gen. Sch. Laws of 1886, titles 6, 7. 4Tbid., sec. 3. ; 


2 Tbid,, title 7, art. 5. ’ Pub. Sch. Law, sec. 2579. 
§ Const. of 1876, art. 9, sec. 2. 6 Const., art. 9, sec. 3, and Pub. Sch. Law, sec. 2580. 
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PRESCRIBED STUDIUS. 


No branches shall bo taught in the public schools except spelling, defining, reading, 
writing, arithmetic, English grammar, geography, elementary physiology and bygieno, 
and the history of the State and United States; provided the sehool committee may 
make special arrangements to allow other branches to be tanglit.! 


STATE SUPERVISION. 


The State board of education consists of the Governor, licutenant-governor, secre- 
tary of Statc, treasurer, auditor, superintendent of public instruction, and attorney- 
general, aud has charge of the ‘literary fnud” of the State, apportions the school 
money among the counties, and has full power to legislate and make all needful rules 
and regulations in relation to free public schools and the educational fund of the 
State; bunt all rules and regnlations of the board may be altered, amended, or repealed 
by the General Asscmbly.*® 

The State superintendent of public instruction is elected quadrennially by the 
people, and is sccretary of the State board of education.’ He has the school laws 
published and distributed, directs the operations of the systems of public schools, and 
enforces the laws and regulations in relation thereto; acquaints himself with the 
educational wants of the scveral sections of the Statc, and takes all proper means to 
supply the same by connselling with the county school officers, by lectures bcfore 
teachers’ institutes, and by addresses to public assemblies on subjects relating to the 
public schools; signs all requisitions on the auditor for the payment of money out of 
the State treasury for school purposes ; and reports biennially to the Governor at least 
5 days previous to the regular session of the General Assembly.4 


STATE TAX. 


In addition to the State and county capitation taxes, appropriated by the constitu- 
tion, and other revenues for the support of public schools, there are levied and col- 
lected every year for the maintenance and support of the public schools, 12} cents on 
every $100 worth of property and credits in the State, and 373 cents on every poll in 
addition to the taxes in the revenue law. 


STATE SCHOOL FUND. 


The proceeds of all lands that have been, or may hereafter be granted by the United 
States to this State (not otherwise appropriatcd), also all moneys, stocks, bonds, and 
any other property now belonging to any State fund, for the purposes of education ; 
also the net procceds of sales of swamp lands belonging to the State, and all other grants, 
gifts, or devises that have been, or may hereafter be made to this State, and not other- 
wise appropriated by the State, or by the terms of the grant, gift, or devise; together 
with so much of the ordinary revenue of the State, as may be set apart for that pur- 
pose, constitute the State school fund.é 

All moneys, stocks, bonds, and other property belonging to a county-school fund, 
also the net proceeds from sales of estrays, the clear proceeds of all penalties and for- 
feitures, and of ail fines collected in the several counties for any breach of the penal 
or military laws of the State, all moneys paid by persons for exemption from military 
duties, and the net proceeds of any tax imposed on licenses to retailers of spirituous 
liquors, and to auctioneers, belong to and remain in the several counties, and are ap- 
propriated for the support of free public schools therein, provided the amount col- 
lected in each county be reported annually to the State superintendcnt.’ 

The State treasurer pays out the school money on the warrant of the State auditor, 
issued on the order of the State board of education, in favor of a county treasurer, 
duly indorsed by the county treasurer in whose favor it is drawn.® 

The county treasurer disburses all public-school money of the county. 


EDUCATION OF TEACHERS. 


The board of education of any county may annually appropriate an amount not 
exceeding $100 out of the school money of the county for the purpose of conducting 
one or more teachers’ institutes for said county; or the board of each of two or more 
adjoining counties may appropriate such amourt fora union teachers’ institute for 
said counties, !0 

The constitution provides that the General Assembly shall establish and maintain 
a normal department in connection with the State University. 


1Pub. Sch. Law, sec. 2566. 7 Pub. Sch. Law, sec. 2544, or Const., art. 9, sec. 5. 
2 Const., art. 9, secs. 8, 10. $Tbid., sec. 2538. 

3 Ibid., arts. 3, 9, secs. 1, 9. 8 Thbid., sec. 2554. 

4Pab. Sch. Law, art. 2540 e¢ seq. 10Tbid., sec. 2567. 

5Tbid., sec. 2589. 11 Const., art. 9, sec. 14, 


6 Const., art. 9, sec. 4, or sec. 2543 of Pub. Sch. Law. 
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EDUCATION OF DEFECTIVE, DEPENDENT, AND DELINQUENT CHILDREN, 


The constitution declares that the General Assembly shall provide that all the deaf- 
mutes, the blind, and the insane of the State shall be cared for at the charge of the 
State, and that it shall also provide for the establishment of orphan homes. 


EDUCATION IN HIGHER AND PROFESSIONAL STUDIES. 


The benefits of the State University, as far as practicable, are to be extended to 
the youth of the State free of expense for tuition. 

The constitution of 1876 declares that the General Assembly shall, as soon as prac- 
ticable after the adoption of said constitution, ‘‘ establish and maintain in connection 
with the university a department of agriculture, of mechanics, and of mining.”? 


“COUNTY SUPERVISION. 


The county boards of education consist of 3 members each, elected biennially by 
the justices of the peace and the county commissioners of each county; they are 
charged with the general management of the public schools of their respective coun- 
ties; decide all controversies and questions relating to the boundaries of school dis- 
tricts and to the location of school-houses, or which may arise upon the construction 
of the school law; apportion the county-school. money; divide the counties into 
school districts; and see that the school law is enforced, but must obey the instruc- 
tions of the State superintendent and accept his construction of the school law. 

The county superintendent of public instruction is elected biennally by the county 
board of education, the county commissioners, and thejustices of the peace, in joint ses- 
sion; he examines and grants certificates to teachers, and annually furnishes to the 
county board of education a list of all to whom certificates are granted; conducts 
teachers’ institutes; may suspend teachers if district school committee concur ; visits 
schools; distributes blanks and school registers; and reports annually to the State 
superintendent.* 

TEXT-BOOKS. 


’ The State board of education recommends a series of text-books to be used in the 
public schools for a term of 3 years, and until otherwise ordered. Butno sectarian 
or political books are allowed to be used in the public schools. 


LOCAL SUPERVISION. 


For each white and each colored school district, there is elected, biennially, by the 
county boards of education, a school committee of 3 persons. 

The committees have the care of the school-honses, sites, grounds, books, and all- 
other public-school property of their respective districts ; may sell school-houses or 
other public-school property ; may buy sites for school-houses, subject to the approval 
of the chairman and secretary of the county board of education; have general, man- 
agement of the school affairs of the districts, and make an annual statistical report 
to the county superintendent.® 


TEACHERS: HOW SELECTED AND PAID. 


Teachers are employed by the district school committees, subject to the ratification 
of the county superintendent and supervision of the county board of education 
After teachers exhibit to the schaol committees a statement of the number of pupils, 
male and female, the average daily attendance, the length of the term and the time 
taught, the latter give orders on the treasurer of the county board, payable to the 
teachers for the full amount due for services rendered,’ but all such orders must be 
yountersigned by the county superintendent befcre the treasurer pays the same.® 

No teacher can teach in the public schools unless he has a certificate from the county 
superintendent, in fuli force and effect.® 


LOCAL TAXES. 


If the tax levied by the State for the support of the public schools is insufficient to 
maintain yne or more schools in each school district for the period of 4 months in 
a year, the board of commissioners of each must levy, annually, a special tax to supply 
the deficiency for the support and maintenance of said schools for 4 months or 
more. (The supreme court has decided, however, that the commissioners cannot cx- 
ceed 663 cents on the $100 valuation of property, and $2 on the poll, including all 
levies by the Assembly, and excluding all levies under special acts for special pur- 
poses, )10 

A local assessment act was passed by the Legislature in 1883, authorizing the levy 


1 Const., art. 11, secs. 8, 10. 7 Tbid., secs. 2580, 2581. 
Bee ota 14. oe sec. nee 
ub. Sch. Law, sees. 2545, 2546. id., sec. 2580. 
4Tbid., sec. 2566 et seq. l0Tbid., sec. 2590, and p. 7 of Report of State super- 
5 Tbid., sec. 2539. intendent of education, 1885~’86. 


S1bid., secs, 2553, 2579 et seq. 
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and collection of special tax for school purposes in the school districts, but this act 
has been declared by the supreme court to be unconstitutional, in violation of section 
2, article 9, ot the constitution of 1876.! 


OHIO. 


CONSTITUTIONAL PROVISIONS REGARDING EDUCATION, 


The principal of all funds arising from the disposition of lands or other property 
intrusted to this State for educational aud religious purposes shall forever be pre- 
served inviolate, and the ineome therefrom shall be faithfully applied to the epecitic 
objects of the original grants or appropriations.? 

The General Asseinbly shall make such provisions, by taxation or otherwise, as, with 
the interest arising from the sehool-trust fund, will secure a thorough and cfiicient 
system of common sehools throughont the State, buf no religious or other sect shall 
ever have avy exclnsive right to or control of any part of the school funds of this 
State. 

STATE COMMISSIONER. 


The State commissioner is elected triennially, at the general election for State 
oftieers. In case of a vacancy the Governor fillsit by appointment.‘ 

He gives bond in the sum of $5,000, with two or more sureties.5 

He shall visit, annually, each judicial distriet of the State, superintending and en- 
couraging teachers’ institutes, conferring with boards of edueation or other school 
officers, counselling teachers, visiting sehvols, and delivering leetures on topics related 
to popular edueation.® 

He shall furnish blanks for reports;? shall appoint school board examiners,’ shall 
countersign State certificates,? shall have supervision of school funds,!9 and shall make 
an annual report.!! 

STATE FUNDS. 


For the purpose of affording advantages of a free edueation to all the youth of the 
State, there shall be levied, annually, a tax upon the grand list of taxable property of 
the State, and the proceeds thereof shall constitute the ‘‘State common school fund ;” 
if the General Assembly fail to designate the rate for any year the same shall be 1 
mill upon eaeh dollar of valuation.” 

The State shall pay 6 per cent., annnally, upon the proceeds of ‘‘salt” and swamp 
lands; and the moneys received from the sales of sueh Jands shall constitute an irre- 
Saale debt of the State,and the ineome thereof shall be devoted to the common 
sehools.!§ 

Moneys derived from the sales of land granted by Congress for the support of pub- 
lic schools shall constitute the ‘‘eommon-sehool fund,” and the ineome thereof shall 
be devoted exelusively to the support of eommon schools. 

Beqnests, donations, ete., to the common-sehool fund shall be vested in the same, 
and the income applied aecording to the intent of the donor or devisor. 

The auditor of the State apportions the income from these funds to the several 
counties, and the county auditors apportion them to the sehool districts in the county 
on the basis of the enumeration of school children.” 


COUNTY COMMISSIONERS. 


The county commissioners are authorized to hear appeals and deeide upon the trans- 
fer of territory from one district to another; they way revise, on appeal, the appor- 
tionment of contingent fund by boards of education; they may levy the continvent 
fund if the board of education in any district fail to estimate and certify the same; 
and they may also levy for site and house in a joint subdistrict./6 

The auditor of each county shall collect all fines and other money for the support 
of common schools in his eounty and pay the same to the eounty treasurer, and shall 
inspect all interest accounts relative to seetion 16 or other school lands.!” 


SCHOOL DISTRICTS. 


The State is divided into sehool districts, and styled, respectively, city districts of 
the first class, county distriets of the second elass, village districts, special districts, 
and township districts.!§ 

Each city having a population of 10,000 or more by the census of 1870 is styled 
a city distriet of the first class.'9 


1 Pub. Sch. Law, sec. 2594. See € Thid., sec. 357. 14 Thid., sec. 3943. 


alsop.9ofReportof Statesu- 7 Ibid., sec. 4058. 15 Thid., sec. 3955. 
perintendent of education, 3 Tbid., sec. 4065. 46 Tbid., sees. 5893, 3907. 3969, 
1885-"26. > Ibid., sec. 4067. no4la. 

2 Const. of 1851, art. 6, sec. 1. 10 Tbid., sec. 358. 17 Thid., sec. 3970. 

3 Ibid., sec. 2. 11 Thid., sec. 361. 18 Thid., sce. 3885. 

4Sch. Laws of 1883, sec. 354. 12 Thid., sec. $951. 19 Tpid., sec. BSS8b. 


5 Thid., sec. 355. 1B Ibid., sec. 3282, 
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Each city having a population of less than 10,000 is styled a city district of the 
second class.? 

Any school district now existing other than city, village, and township districts is 
styled a special district.? 

The several subdistricts and joint subdistricts now existing within any township 
district shall continue, according to their respective boundaries, to be subdistricts or 
joint subdistricts thereof.® - 

BOARDS OF EDUCATION. 


In city districts of the first class the board of education consists of two members 
from each ward, except in cities where the law provides for only one from each ward, 
though in these exceptional instances the board by a majority vote may provide that 
thereafter each ward shall be represented by two members: Provided, That in city 
districts of the first class having a population of 150,000 and over, the board of edu- 
cation shall consist of 37 members.+ 

In first-class city districts, where the board consists of two members from each ward, 
one is elected, annunlly, to serve for two years.® 

When the board consists of as many members as there are wards, each is elected for 
two years, the elections occurring annually, but alternating from wards designated 
by an even number one year, to wards designated by an odd number the next year.® 

In city districts of the second class and in village districts the board of education 
consists of six members and in some instances of only three members; but the city 
district may, by a majority vote, provide for a board consisting of as many members 
as the city has wards.” 

In city districts of the second class, if the board consists of six members, two mem- 
bers shall be elected each year for a term of three years, and if the board consists of 
three members, one member shall be elected each year.® 

If the board consists of as many members as the city has wards, then one member 
from each ward shall be elected biennially, as in city districts of first class.9 

In village districts, if the board contains six members, two members are elected 
annually tor a term of three years; if it consists of three members, one member shall 
be elected each year for a term of 3 years.!° 

The board of education of each township district divided into subdistricts shall 
consist of the township clerk and the directors who have been appointed clerks of the 
subdistricts. If the township is not divided into subdistricts then the board con- 
sists of the township clerk and the directors of the district." 

In each subdistrict and in each township, not divided into subdistricts, there shall 
be elected, annually, one person to be styled director, who shall hold office for three 
years. — 

The board of education of each special district shall consist of three members, which 
may be changed to six members by the electors of the district. 

One member of said board is elected, annially, to serve three years.'4 

Township boards may estavlish by mutual agreenient a joint subdistrict compcsed 
of parts of two or more townships. The school in such a district is under the control 
of the board of the township in which the school-houss is situated. 

The boards of education of all school districts are hereby declared to be bodies 
politic and corporate.!¢ 

All property, real or personal, vested in any board of education, shall be exempt 
from tax and from sale or execution,!7 

Each board of education shall organize by choosing one of its members president, 
and, except township boards, by choosing also a clerk, who may or may not be a 
member of the board. Each member is sworn to fidelity.'§ 

The board of education of any district is empowered to build, enlarge, repair, and 
furnish the necessary school-houses; directors of subdistricts shall, under such rules 
as the township board of education may prescribe, provide fuel, build, enlarge, re- 
pair and furnish school-houses, and make all other provisions necessary for the schools 
within their subdistricts.!9 

Each board, exceptin cities of the first grade of the first class, shall, annually, deter- 
mine the entire amount of money necessary to be levied as a contingent fund, for the 
continuance of schools after the State funds are exhausted, to punchase sites, to erect 
school-houses, and for other school expenses,*° 

The boards of education of cities and villages, and the directors of subschool dis- 
tricts, shall, in the months of March, April, May or November, plant shade and orna- 
menial trees in the school yards and grounds under their respective control.*! 


1Sch. Laws of 1883, sec. 3887. 8Tbid., sec. 3905. 15Thid., secs. 3928, 3929. 
2Nibids, sec. 30 le *Tbid., sec. 3907. 16Tbid., sec. 3971. 
3bid., sec. 3892. 10 Tbid., sec. 3908. 17Tbid., sec. 3973. 
4Tbid., sec. 3897. UN Ibid., sec. 3915, 18 Tpid., secs. 3979, 8980. 
5Tbid., sec. 3898. 2 Tbid., see. 3916, 13 Thid., sec. 3987. 
§Tbid., sec. 3899. BTbid., sec. 3923. 20 Tbid., seo. 3958. 


7Tbid., sec. 3904. 4 Tbid., sec. 3924. 21Tbid., sec. d987a. 
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LIBRARIES, 


In any district the board of education may appropriate money from the contingent 
fund for the purchase of books for the use and improvement of the scholars and 
teachers of the district, and in the purchase of philosophical or other apparatus 
such appropriation shall not execed, in any one year, $1,2UU in city districts contaiu- 
ing cities of the first grade of the first class, $300 in other city districts of the first 
class, $150 in city districts of the second class, and $75 in other districts; and the 
books so purchased shall constitute a school library, the control and managenieut of 
which shall be vested in the board of edneation.} 

For the purpose of increasing and maintaining the school library of city districts, 
the board of education may levy, annually, a tax of one-tenth of one mill on the dol- 
lar? . 

In all cities having a population of 10,592 a levy of two-tenths of one mill on tho 
dollar may be made for school libraries, and in the city of Cleveland a tax oftwo and 
one-half tenths of one mill on the dollar may be levied. 


TEACHERS, 


No person shall be employed as a teacher in a common school who has not obtained 
from a board of exaniners a certificate of good moral character, and that he or she 
is qualified to teach orthography, reading, writing, arithmetic, geography, English 
grammar, and the history of the United States, and possesses an adequate knowledge 
of the theory and practice of teaching; but persons who are expected to teach only 
special studies may be examined in regard to such studies only.* 

All teachers are required by boards of education to keep proper schcol records, and 
such teachers as fail to file with the clerk the reports required of them may have 
their pay withheld. 

STATE BOARD OF EXAMINERS. 


There shall be a State board of examiners, which shall consist of five competent 
persons, to be appointed by the commissioners of common schools. The term of office 
shall be three years.® 

The board may issue two grades of certificates: first class, life certificates; second 
class, for ten years, the latter to be issued to applicants of satisfactory attainments 
in the branches required for county certificates, and to be valid in any school where 
such branches only are taught. 

All certificates issued by such board are countersigned by the State commissioners, 
Each applicant shall pay a fee of $3.8 


COUNTY EXAMINERS. 


A board of county examiners, consisting of three persons, is appointed by the probate 
judge. The term of office is three years.’ 

The meetings of the board shall not be more than eighteen in any one year; 2 ma- 
jority of the board may examine applicants and grant certificates, the fee for whick 
is 50 cents each.!0 

The board may grant certifieates for 6, 12, 18, 24, and 36 months, valid only in the 
county wherein issued, except in city and village districts, unless indorsed by the 
president and secretary of the board of examiners of such districts; and the exam- 
iners may grant certificates for five years to such applicants as, in addition to the neces- 
sary qualifications, have been teaching for three years next preceding their applica- 
tion, eighteen months of which shall have been in one place; and such certificate may 
be renewed without examination at the discretion of the board. 


CITY AND VILLAGE EXAMINERS. 


The board of examiners for each city district is appointed by the board of educa- 
tion of the district; such board may consist of either 3, 6, or 9 persons, as the board 
of education may determine. The term of office is three years.” 

Each applicant for examination shall pay a fee of 50 cents. The board may grant 
certificates for 1, 2, 3,5, and 10 years, valid within the district where issued. The 
certificates for 5 and 10 years, if in part on account of consecutive years of teaching, 
shall be renewable without re-examination, at the discretion of the examining 
board. 

The provisions apply to boards for city districts of the second class, and village 
districts having a population of not less than 2,500, except that such boards shall 
consist of 3 members.!! 


1Sch. Laws of 1883, sec. 3995. 6 Thid., sec. 4065. 1 Thid., sec. 40738. 
2Thid., sec. 3996. 7Thid., sec. 4066. 12Tbid., sec. 4077. 
3Tbid., secs. 4002, 4006. 8Ibid., secs. 4067, 4068. 13 Ibid., sec. 4081, 
4Thbid., sec. 4074. : 9Tbid., sec. 4069, 14 Ipid., sec. 4084. 


5Ibid., sec. 4059. 10Tbid., sec. 4071. 
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The fees received from applicants for examination are paid to the treasurer of the 
district to be applied to the support of teachers’ institutes.! 


TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. 


A teachers’ institute may be organized in any county by the association of not 
less than 30 practical teachers of common schools residing therein; such institute 
shall appoint a secretary, and also a committee to manage the affairs of the institute, 
who shall be under a bond, with sureties, in double the amount of the institute fund 
in the county treasury.? 

When a teachers’ institute has not been held within two years in any county, the 
State commissioner may hold such institute.’ 

The board of education of each city district of the first class may provide for bhold- 
ing an institute yearly ; if not held, the institute fund shall be given to the county 
to be used for the county institute.* 

An association of teachers of several adjacent counties may organize an institute, 
and the boards of all city, village, and special districts within such counties may 
contribute from the institute and contingent fund to defray the expenses thereof, and 
may permit teachers employed by them to attend the institute one week.® 

All institutes held under these provisions, except the institute provided for by the 
preceding section, shall continue at least four days and shall report to the commissioner 
of common schools.é 

SCHOOLS. 


The school year shall begin on the Ist day of September of each year, and close on 
the 31st day of August of the succeeding year; and a school week shall cousist of 
five days and aschool month of four school weeks.? 

All unmarried youth between 6 and 21 years are of school age. 

Each board of education shall establish a sufficient number of schools to provide 
for the free education of the youth of school age; and each township board of educa- 
tion shallestablish at least one primary school in each subdistrict under its control.? 

The board may organize separate schools for colored children when it will be for 
the advantage of the district.1° 

The board of any district in which there is a ‘‘ children’s home,” or orphans’ asylum, 
or county infirmary, shall establish in such home, asylum, or infirmary a separate 
school, so as to afford, as far as practicable, the advantages of a common-school edu- 
cation; such schools are under the immediate control of the respective directors of 
said institutions, subject to the same laws that guide boards of education and other 
school officers. 

In any district composed in whole or in part of a city er village the board may pro- 
vide a suitable number of evening schools.” 

Each board shall determine the studies to be pursued and the text-books to be used 
in the schools under its control; but no text-book shall be changed within 3 years 
after its adoption, without the consent of three-fourths of all the members of the board 
at a regular meeting; and all branches shail be taught in the English language. 

The board of any district shall cause the German language to be taught when a de- 
mand is made in writing by 75 resident freeholders, representing not less than 40 

upils.!* 

Attendance of pupils upon the public schools is enforced, unless good and sufficient 
reasons are presented. 

It is unlawful to employ children who have not attended school.'6 

a is the duty of the board to ascertain the condition of children who are not at 
school.!” 

The board may supply pupils with books when parents or guardians satisfactorily 
declare their inability. The penalties for violating any provisions relative to attend- 
ance are not less than $2 nor more than $5 for the first cffense, nor less than $5 nor 
more than $10 for each subsequent offense.8 

Any board of education may establish one or more schools of higher grade than the 
primary schools.!* 

CINCINNATI AND TOLEDO UNIVERSITIES. 


The common council of the city of Cincinnati may accept educational trusts for the 
purpose of funding, maintaining, and aiding a university or other institution for the 
promotion of free education.” 


1 Sch. Laws of 1883, sec. 4088. *Ibid., sec. 4030. 15 Thid., sec. 4023. 


2 Thid., sec. 4086. 
3 Tbid., sec. 4090. 
4 Tbid., sec. 4092. 
5 Thid., sec. 4093. 
6 Thid., sec. 4094. 
TIbid., sec. 4016. 


§ Tbid., sec. 4007. 


10 Tbid., sec. 4008. 
il Tbid., sec. 4010. 
12 Tbid., sec, 4012. 
13 Ibid., see. 4020. 
14 Tbid., sec. 4021. 


16 Thid., sec. 4024. 
17 Thid., sec. 4025. 
18 Thid., sec. 4027. 
19 Tbid., sec. 4009. 
20 Thid., sec. 4095. 
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Tho custody and management of all trust funds forsaid purposes shall be conmitted 
to a board of 19 directors, of whom the mayor shall be one, and the others shall be ap- 
pointed by the common council from persons of approved fitness, citizens of the city, 
six of whom shall be nominated by the board of education, and 12 by the superior court 
of said city. 

The term of office of each director is six years.! 

The directors possess all power as to the govermmont, conduct, and control of said 
institntion.? 

The children, wards, or apprentices of the citizens of said city shall not be charged 
tor admission or instruction. 

A tax not exceeding one-tenth of 1 mill on the dollar may be levied on the tax- 
able property of the city for the support of said institution. 

The provisions of this chapter shall be applicable to the city of Toledo, except that 
the board of directors shall consist of 13 members and the rate of taxation shall not 
exceed one-half of 1 mill.® 


OREGON. 
ESTABLISHMENT OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


The Legislative Assembly shail provide by law for the establishment of a uniform 
and regular system of common schools.® 


LEGAL SCHOOL POPULATION, 


Schools supported by a tax upon districts are free to all resident persons, between 
the ages of 6 and 21 years; but a census of all resident persons between the ages of 
4 and 20 is reported, annually, by the clerks of the district boards of directors to the 
county superintendent and reported by him to the State superintendent.’ 


MINIMUM LENGTH OF SCHOOLS. 


Districts must maintain school at least 60 days in each year or forfeit their share of 
the school money. 


PRESCRIBED STUDIES. 


It is the duty of every teacher to give, and of every board of school directors to 
cause to be given, to all pupils, suitable instruction in physiology and hygiene, with 
special reference to the eifects of alcoholic drinks, stimulants and narcotics upon the 
human system.? 


STATE SUPERVISION. 


The Governor, secretary of State, and superintendent of public instruction consti- 
tute the State board of education, which meets semi-annualiy, and has the power ;to 
authorize a series of text-books to be used in the public schools, to prescribe a series 
of rules for the general government of the public schools, and to sit asa board of 
examination?° and to grant life diplomas, State certificates, and two grades (1 and 2) 
of certificates of the same force as those granted by county superintendents. 

The State superintendent of public instruction is elected by the people quadren- 
nially. 

He acts as secretary of the State board, exercises a general superintendence of the 
county and district school officers and the public schools of the State; superintends 
the printing and transmission of such blanks, forms, rules and regulations asthe State 
board may authorize; holds once each year a teachers’ institute in each judicial dis- 
trict, and a State teachers’ association; issues, under the direction of the State board, 
circulars to each county superintendent asking what text-books he prefers, and an- 
nounces the result of the votes and reports, biennially, to the Legislative Assembiy.?! 

The Governor, secretary of State, and State treasurer constitute a board of commis- 
sioners for the sale of school and university lands, and for the investment of the 
funds arising thercfrom.” 


STATE SCHOOL TAX AND STATE SCHOOL FUND. 


The county courts of tho several counties of the State are required to levy for 
school purposes at the same time they levy other taxes, a tax of 4 mills on the dol- 
lar upon all the taxabie property in their county, which tax is collected as other 
taxes.15 

‘‘The proceeds of all lands which have been or may hereafter be granted to the 
State for educational purposes (except Jands granted to aid in the establishment of 
@ university); all lands and proceeds of property which may accrue to the State by 


1Sch. Laws of 1883, sec.4098. © Const. of 1857, art. 8, sec. 3 0 Tbid., title 2, sec. 15 ef seq. 
?Tbid., sec. 4099. 7 Sch. Laws of 1882, title 4, sec. 46, 41 1bid.. title 1, sec. 1 et seg. 
3Tbid., sec. 4100. 49, 54, and title 3, sec. 25. 12 Const., art. 8, sec. 5. 
4Tbid., sec. 4104. 8 Sch. Laws, of 1886, sec. 42, 61. I3 Tbid., title 3, sec. 23. 
5Tbid., sec. 4105. 9Tbid., sec. 59. 
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escheat or forfeiture; all moneys paid as exemption from military duty; the pro- 
ceeds of all gifts, devises and bequests nade to the State for common-school purposes; 
the proceeds of all property granted to the State when the purposes of such grant are 
not stated; all the procecds of the 500,000 acres of land to which the State is entitled 
by act of Congress (1841), and also 5 per cent, of the net proceeds of the sales of the 
public lands to which the State shall become entitled on her adinission into the 
Union (if Congress shall assent to such appropriation of the two last grants men- 
tioned) shall be set apart as a separate and irreducible commen-school fund, the in- 
terest of which, together with all other revenues derived from the school lands, shall 
be exclusively applied to the support and maintenance of common schools in each 
school district and purchase of suitable libraries and apparatus therefor.’ 

‘¢To the school fund the act of 1373 added 10 per cent. of all moneys received after 
1878 from the sale of swamp, overflowed, and tide lands granted to the State by the 
United States.” 

The income of the common-school fund is distributed by the State superintendent? 
among the several counties of the State in proportion to the number of children 
resident therein betiveen the ages of 4 and 20 years. 

Of the school money in the treasury of any county, collected in pursuance of the 
levy of the county court, the county superintendent in April and August of each year 
apportions $50 to each district of the county that has reported to him, as required by 
law, and all the balance of school money, of whatever nature, is apportioned by him 
among the districts of the county, in proportion to the number of resident persons in 
the districts between the ages of 4 and 16 years of age. 

But, if at the time of making these apportionments, there is not enough money in 
the treasury to pay $50 to each district, then he shall apportion all the money then in 
the treasury, pro rata, among the districts which have reported to him according to 
law. 

As soon as he makes such apportionment, he draws orders on the treasurer in favor 
of the districts for their respective shares, and transmits the same to the clerks of the 
districts.4 


. 


: EDUCATION OF TEACHERS. 

Four State normal schools are established by special acts of the Legislature, and are 
authorized to grant diplomas. 

Modern training schools for professional practice in teaching must be maintained 
in these normal schools, and all normal students may have the privilege of training 
in the same.® 

Besides these, teachers’ institutes are also held.§ 


EDUCATION OF DEFECTIVE, DEPENDENT, AND DELINQUENT CHILDREN, 


Annual appropriation is made for the maintenance of the Oregon Institute for the 
Blind, in which all-blind persons, residents of the State, of sound mind and in good 
health are entitled to free education for two years, or (by authority of the State 
board of education, which is made a board of trustees for said institute) for a longer 
time. : 

Non-residents of the State may be received as pupils on the payment of $250 in 
gold coin, annually, in advance.’ 

A school for the education of deaf-mutes was created by act of the Legislature, ap- 
proved Oct. 25, 1880. 

COUNTY SUPERVISION. 


The county superintendent is elected biennially by the people. He lays off his 
county into school districts, and keeps a record of the boundarics and number of the 
same, apportions the school money, and takes care of the school lands of his county ; 
examines teachers, and grants certificates; visits schools; receives reports from school 
districts; makes an annual financial report to the county court and an annual report 
to the State superintendent. 

A county superintendent failing to perform his duties is liable to a fine of $100, and 
if he fail to report to the State superintendent he may be removed from office by 
the county court.’ 

TEXT-BOOKS. 


The State superintendent, under the direction of the State board of education, 
issues to each county superintendent a circular letter containing a list of studies re- 
quired to be taught in the public schools, together with the wholesale price of all 
books in said list. 

Each county superintendent writes opposite each study the text-book or series of 
text-books preferred. 


1 Const. of 1857, art. 8, secs. 2, 4. 5 Acts oi Leg., Feb. 6 and 26, 1885. 
2 Laws of 1878, sec. 21. 6 Sch. Laws of 1886, sec. 4. 
*Sch Laws of 1886, ec. 13. 7 Act of Leg., Oct. 21, 1876. 


4Ibid., sec. 25. 8 Sch. Laws of 1886, sec. 21, ef seq. 
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The toxt-books or series of toxt-books in any ono branch receiving the majority of 
all the votes of the county snperiutondents, shall be the authorized text-books or series 
of text-books in that branch in tho public schools of the State for four years.) 


LOCAL SUPERVISION. 


Rach distriot elects 3 directors (1 annually) for 3-year terms, and also a district 
clerk, who holds ofiice for 1 year. 

The directors authorize the collection of district taxes; purchase, lease, or build 
school-houses and furnish the same when authorized to do so by a vote of the district; 
seo that the wishes of the district toward ontside scholars are respected ; employ 
teachers and assist them in the governmout of the school; audit claims against the 
district and draw orders on the clerk for the amount; require a bond of the district 
clerk; examine and correct the assessment roll; levy rate bills, aud perform such 
other duties as the wants of their district may demand; aud if they neglect to per- 
form their duties they shall forfeit their office and pay a fino of $10, subject to a ma- 
jority vote of the district. 

The directors of districts containing 10,000 inhabitants or more may provide that 
one or more schools shall be taught in tho German language. 

Women who are widows, who ‘have educable children and taxable property in the 
district, and who have resided in the district 30 days, are entitled to vote at district- 
school meetings. 

It is the duty of the district clerk to record all proceedings; to give notice of an- 
nual and special meetings; when any tax is levied by the district, to make an assess- 
mext roll of taxable property; to collect district-school taxcs; to make an annual 
report to the county superintendent ; to keep an account of all moneys received and 
paid out by him; to send list of district school officers to the county superintendent ; 
to act as secretary of all district meetings; and to make out rate bills for tuition and 
collect the same. ® 

Any city or town containing 10,000 inhabitants constitutes 1 school district and 
elects 5 school directors, 1 annually, for 5-year terms. 

It is the duty of this board to employ a city superintendent of schools; to employ 
teachers, janitors, carpenters, etc., and fix their compensation; to prescribe courses 
of study and make rules and regulations forthe government of said district ; to choose 
text-books, additional to those authorized by the State ; to create a board of exam- 
iners; to lease, build, and furnish school-houses ; to provide polling places for school 
elections; to make annual report to the tax-payers of the district; to fix the rate of 
tuition of non-resident pupils. 

Any qualified voter at:school elections is eligible to the office of school director in 
such districts? 

TEACHERS. 


Teachers of the public schools, selected and paid by the school districts, must hold 
valid certificates. 

The county superintendent examines applicants for teachers’ certificates in the fol- 
lowing branches: Orthography, reading, writing, mental and written arithmetic, 
English grammar, geography, modern history, theory of teaching, physiology and hy- 
giene.+ 

: LOCAL TAXES. 

District meetings, legally called, have the power to levy a tax upon all real and per- 

sonal property in the district, and make any necessary appropriation for the support 


and benetit of schools.® 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
ESTABLISHMENT CF PUBLIC SCHOOLS. é 


‘‘'The General Assembly shall provide for the maintcnance and support of a thorough 
and efficient system of public schools, wherein all the children of this Commonwealth 
above the age of 6 years may be educated, and shall appropriate at least $1,000,000 
each year for that purpose. 

Women 21 years of age and upwards shall be eligible to any office of control or 
management under the school laws of this State.” 

No money raised for the support of public schools of the State shall be appropriated 
to, or used for the support of any sectarian school.é 

Every township, borough, or city constitutes a school district, but independent 
districts may be formed when 20 or more taxable inhabitants of any township or 
townships desire and petition for the formation of the territory upon which they 
reside into a separate common-school district.” 


1Sch. Laws of 1886, sec. 10. 5 Thid., sec. 41. 
2 Thid., sec. 34, ef seq. 6Const. of 1873, art. 10, secs. I, 2, 3. 
3 Ibid.,, title 7, sec. 1, et seq. 7 Sch. Laws, secs. 1, 4. 


4Tbid., secs. 25, 48. 
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No minor under 13 years of age shall be employed in cotton, woolen, silk, paper, 
bagging, or flax factories; any owner or employer of, or in any of said factories, or 
agents therefor, wilfully or knowingly employing any such minor shall pay a tine of 
$0} for each offense. No minor between the ages of 13 and 16 years shall be employed 
in such factories longer than 9 calendar months in any one year, and who shall not 
have attended school at least 3 consecutive months within the same year.! 

No boy shall be employed in any mine unless proof be given that he is 12 years 
old.? ‘ 

LEGAL SCHOOL POPULATION. 


The legal school age is from 6 to 21 years.3 
MINIMUM LENGTH OF SCHOOL YEAR. 


The schools of every district must be kept open at least 5 months in the year, unless 
the maximum amount of tax allowed by law to be levied for school purposes is in- 
sufficient to keep them open for that length of time.4 

Twenty days constitute a school month. 


PRESCRIGED STUDIES. 


In every district there must be taught orthography, reading, writing, English 
grammar, geography, arithmetic, physiology and hygiene, with special reference to 
the effects of alcoholic drinks, stimulants, and narcotics upon the human system, and 
such other branches as the board of directors or comptrollers may require.® 


STATE SUPERYVISION. 


The State superintendent of public instruction is appointed by the Governor, with 
the advice and consent of two-thirds of the members of the senate. He holds his 
office for 4 years; decides, without appeal, all controversies or disputes which may 
be referred to him; gives advice, explanations, construction, or information relative 
to common-school law; signs orders on the State treasurer ; apportions the State ap- 
propriation for schools; prepares and distributes blank forms; may appoint one of 
his clerks a deputy superintendent ; may remove county superintendents and appoint 
others in their stead, until the next triennial convention of directors; and reports, 
annually, to the Legislature.” 

STATE APPROPRIATION. 


The amount of State appropriation due each district is based upon the number of 
taxable citizens, as certified by the county commissioners at each triennial assessment, 
and is paid by warrant of the State superintendent, on the receipt at the department 
of public instruction of the certificate of the president and secretary, approved by the 
county superintendent, that the schools have been kept open ‘‘according to law, &c.,” 
accompanied by the statistical report of the school operations during the year.® 


= EDUCATION OF TEACHERS. 


State aid is given to 12 normal schools in as many ‘‘normal-school districts.” The 
purpose of these schools isto train young men and young women as teachers for the 
common schools of the State, and to be entitled to the benefits of State aid each school 
must have at least 6 professors of liberal education and known ability; must have 
buildings containing a hall of sufficient size to seat at least 1,000 persons, and class 
rooms and lodging rooms for at least 300 students; must have at least 10 acres of 
ground ; must have a library and a model school; must admit 1 student alternately, 
male and female, from each common-school district within the counties composing 
its normal district, at a cost fixed by the trustees of the several schools.9 

County teachers’ institutes are also held, for a term of at least 5 days annually, in 
each county of the State. 

Special] institutes are also held in the cities of Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, and Altoona 514 
and cities of the third class may hold annual teachers’ institutes, not subject to the 
authority of the county superintendent. 


EDUCATION OF DEFECTIVE, DEPENDENT, AND DELINQUENT CHILDREN. 


Provision is made by law for the education and care of destitute, friendless, and 
vagrant children between the ages of 4 and 16 years.” 

The board of school directurs of any school district having more than 20,000 
inhabitants, and having within the limits of the city or township, in which the 


1Sch. Laws, sec. 220. 7Const. of 1873, art. 4, sec. 8, and Sch. Laws, 135, e¢ seg. 
2Tbid., sec. 222. 8Sch. Laws, sec. 140, and decis. 153, p. 72, of same. 
3Tbid., sec. 47. ®8Tbid., secs. 180, 181, 197. 

4Tbid., sec. 88. 10 Thid., sec. 166. 

5Tbid., p. 264. N Actof Leg., June 26, 1885. 


&Ibid., sec. 147. 2 Sch. Laws, sec. 223, et seq. 
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schoo] district is, 8 or more deaf-mute children of proper ayo for attending school 
is authorized to open and maintain a special school for the education and training 
of such deat-mutes ; aud deaf-mute children from othor school districts may be sent 
to this school, provided such other distriets pay their proportionate share of the ex- 
pense of the school, not to oxceed $150 for each cluld for 1 year; such school to be a 
part of the common-school system of the district.! 

The school boards are authorized to provide books and apparatus for the instrue- 
tion of indigent blind children between the ages of 9 and 13 years, at annual cost for 
each of not more than $12.? 


EDUCATION IN HIGHER AND PROFESSIONAL STUDIKS. 


In cities of the second class the central board of education has the power to estab- 
lish and maintain one or more schools for the instruction of pupils in the useful 
branches of the mechanic arts and kindred subjects. 

Colleges and academies receiving aid from the State must annually submit a report 
showing their general condition to the State superintendecnt.+* 


COUNTY SUPERVISION. 


The county superintendent of common schools is elected triennially by the school 
directors of each county; no person is eligible to the office of county, city, or bor- 
ough superintendent in any county of the State, who does not possess a diploma (from 
a college legally empowered to grant literary degrees), a diploma or State certificate 
issucd by a State normal school, a professional certificate from a county, city, or bor- 
ough superintendent of good standing, issued at least 1 year before the election, or a 
certificate of competency from the State superintendent; nor shall any person be eli- 
gible unless he is of good moral character and has had successful experience in teach- 
ing within 3 years of the timo of his election.® 

The county superintendent visits and inspects the schools of his county and causes 
the prescribed studies to be taught; reports failures to make provision for instruction 
in physiology and hygiene ; examines teachers and grants certificates of qualification ; 
conducts teachers’ institutes, and reports annually to the State superintendent.® 


TEXT-BOOKS. 


The school directors or comptrollers of districts select the series of text-books, not 
to be changed more than once in 3 years.” 

School directors or comptrollers may purchase text-books for use in the public 
schools of their respective school districts out of the school funds of the district, and 
when so procured the necessary books sball be supplied, free of cost, to each pupil, to 
be returned at the close of the annual school term in each year, or as the board may 
direct.® 

LOCAL SUPERVISION. 


Every district elects 6 school directors, except consolidated wards of boroughs and 
cities, where 3 are elected in each ward, and other cases specially provided for by 
local statute. 

They are elected one-third annually, and hold office for 3 years.® 

Each board of school directors, and each board of comptrollers in cities and bor- 
oughs, shall choose a president and a secretary, who may or may not be members of 
the board.1° 

The boards provide for the establishment of the schools, and have the power to grade 
the same; affix fire escapes to school buildings 3 or more stories high ; transfer pupils 
to other districts; establish joint schools on or near county or township line; may 
borrow money for erecting school-houses or purchasing grounds for the same.!! 

They direct what branches of learning are to be taught in the schools and what 
books shall be used ; provide cases for books inschool libraries; may establish even- 
ing schools; visit all the schools of their respective districts, and exercise a general 
supervision of the same. 

In any city, borough, or township, having more than 5,000 inhabitants, the school 
directors may elect a city, borough, or township superintendent, who shall hold office 
for 3 years; if such election be held the State superintendent must be given the name 
and address of the person so elected; and such city, borough, or township shall not 
then be subject to the authority and jurisdiction of the county superintendent, except 
in the matter of holding the annual teachers’ institutes. 

Such city, borough, or township superintendents perform, within the limits of their 
several jurisdictions, all the duties enjoined upon county superintendents, and dis- 


1Sch. Laws, sec. 48. SThbid., sec. 146 et seq. l0Tpid., sec. 35. 

2 Tbid., sec. 50. 7Ibid., secs. 70, 71. Tbid., sec. 47 et seq. 

3 Act of Leg., June 25, 1885. 8 Act of June 25, 1885. 12Tbid., sees. 66, 69, 210. Act 
4Sch. Laws, sec. 206. *Sch. Laws, sec. 24. of May 22, 1883. 


5 Thbid., secs. 149, 152. 
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charge such other duties as the by-laws, rules, and regulations of the respective 
boards of directors may require; and must report, monthly, to the department of 
common schools, such facts relating to the schools under their charge as the State 
superintendent may require.! 

i SCHOOL-HOUSES. 


The school directors cause suitable lots of ground to be procured, and suitable 
buildings to be erected, purchased, or rented for school-houses, and supply the same 
with the ‘proper convenience and fuel.” 


TEACHERS: HOW SELECTED AND PAID. 


The school directors appoint the teachers of the common schools in the districts, 
fix the amount of their salaries, and may dismiss them at any time for incompetency, 
cruelty, negligence, or immorality. | 

After teachers make out and file with the board of directors or comptrollers their 
monthly reports, they are paid by drafts on the district treasurer, signed by the presi- 
dent and attested by the secretary of the board. 

All teachers in the public schools must have valid certificates ; and no teacher shall 
be employed in teaching any branch of learning other than those enumerated in his 
or her certificate, nor shall a certificate be granted to any person who is in the habit 
of using as a beverage any intoxicating drinks.® 


LOCAL TAXES. 


For the support of public schools, the school directors or comptrollers of every dis 
trict annually determine the amount of tax necessary, and levy and apportion thig 
tax according to the valuation of proper subjects and things made taxable. 

Directors (or comptrollers in cities or boroughs where the school property is vested 
in them) may annually levy a special tax not exceeding the regular annual school 
tax for such year, to be applied solely to the purpose of purchasing or paying for the 
ground, and the building and erection of school buildings thereon, The highest tax 
which can be levied in a district in any one year for school purposes is 26 mills on 
the dollar—13 mills for school purposes, and 13 mills for building purposes. « 

Besides the above there are: 1. A rate tax on such trades, occupations, professions, 
and salaries, and emoluments of office as will yield over $1 by the rate on its valua- 
tion. 2. Aminimum occupation tax of $1 on all resident male taxable persons, over 
21 years old, whose assessed occupation, salary or emoluments of office when multiplied 
by the rate levied for school purposes will not produce atleast $1.7 


RHODE ISLAND. 
ESTABLISHMENT OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


It shall be the duty of the General Assembly to promote public schools and to adopt 
all means which it may deem necessary and proper to secure to the people the ad- . 
vantages and opportunities of education.® 

No person can be excluded from any public school in the district to which such 
person belongs, ifthe town is divided into districts, or if not so divided, from the near- 
est public school, on account of race or color, or for being over 15 years of age, nor 

‘except by force of some general regulation applicable to all persons under the same 
circumstances, but no person can attend any public school unless such person has 
been vaccinated.9 

‘¢ All the public schools of the State, including the State Normal School, are open to 
children of officers and soldiers belonging to the State, mustered into the service of 
the United States and of those persons belonging to the State and serving in the 
navy of the United States, and who died in said service during the late war, or who 
were discharged therefrom in consequence of wounds or disease contracted in said 
service, or who were killed in battle, without any cost or expense for taxes or other 
charges imposed: for the purpose of public education.” 

Every person having under his control a child between the ages of 7 and 15 years 
must cause such child to attend, for at least i2 weeks, annually (at least 6 of which 
must be consecutive), some public day school in the town in which the child resides, 
unless the child is physically or mentally disqualified to receive instruction, or is 
educated by other means for a like period of time, or has already acquired a kKnowl- 
edge of the elementary branchestaught in the public schools. 

For every neglect of such duty a fine not exceeding $20 is imposed. 

No child under 10 years of age shall be employed in any manufacturing or mechan- 
ical establishment of the State, and no child under 14 years of age shall be so em- 


1Sch. Laws, sec. 176 et seq. § Tbid., sec. 162 and decision 8 Const., art.12.sec.1. . 
2Ibid., see. 51. 112 (pp. 54, 129). 9Sch. Man. of 1882, chap. 61 
3 Ibid., sec. 67. 6 Thid., 88 ef seq. secs. 1, 


14. 
4Tbid., sec. 68, 76. 7 Ibid., sec. 98 et sog. 10 Tbid., chap. 61, sec. 13. 
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ployed oxcept during the vacations of the public schools, nuless during the year next 
preceding such oniployment ho shall havo attended school at least 12 weeks. 


LEGAL SCILQOL POPULATION. 


The town clerks (or some person whom tho board of aldermen of any city or tho 
town council of any town shall appoint for the purpose) take or canse to be taken 
annually, in January, 6 census of all person between the ages of 5 and 15 years, ineln- 
sive, residing within the limits of their respective towns on the Ist day of said Jan- 
TaEy:. 

The returns of the census must be placed in the hands of the school committee ou 
or before tho Ist day of March in each year, and the receipt of the chairman or clerk 
of the school committee to the cflect that the returns have been received, must be for- 
warded to the commissioner of public schools before he shall draw his order for the 
payment of any of the public money to that town.2 


MINIMUM LENGTI OF SCHOOL YEAR. 


Public schools must be maintained at least 6 months in each year or forfeit appro- 
priations.$ 
PRESCRIBED STUDIES. 


The school committees of the several towns must make provision for the instruc- 
tion of the pupils in all the schools supported wholly or in part by public money, in 
physiology and hygiene, with special reference to the effects of alcoholic liquors, 
stimulants, and narcotics upon the human system.‘ : 


STATE SUPERVISION. 


The general supervision of the public schools of the State, with such high schools, 
normal schools, and normal institutes as are or may be established and maintained 
wholly or in part by the State, is vested in a State board of education, consisting of 
the Governor and the leutenant-governor and of one other member from each county 
except Providence, which has two. 

The board elects the commissioner of public schools. 

Two members of the board are elected annually by the General Assembly for 3-year 
terms. 

The Governor is president and the commissioner of public schools is secretary of the 
State board. 

The board meets quarterly, prescribes rules and regulations for carrying into effect 
the laws in relation to public schools; may cause to be paid annually to, and for the 
use of each free library in the State for the purchase of books therefor, a sum not ex- 
ceeding $50 for the first 500 volumes in such library, and $25 for each additional 500 
volumes therein (such annual payment to any one library, however, must not exceed 
$500); makes rules prescribing the character of books in such library and regulating 
itsmanagement; and makes an annual report to the General Assembly. 

The commissioner of public schools is elected annually; visits schools; may employ 
a clerk; shall, under the direction of the State board, recommend and bring about, as 
far as practicable, a uniformity of text-books; apportions school moneys; assists in 
the establishment of and selection of books for school libraries, and makes an annual 
report to the State board of education. 


STATE SCHOOL FUND. - 


The money which now is or which may hereafter be appropriated by law for the 
establishment of a permanent fund for the support of public schools shall be securely 
_ invested and remain a perpetual fund for that purpose. 

The sum of $120,000 is annually paid out of the income of the permanent school fund 
and from other money in the treasury for the support of public schools in the several 
towns,and is apportioned by the commissioner as follows: The sum of $100 is appor- 
tioned for each school, not to exceed 15 in any town; the remainder is apportioned 
in proportion to the number of children from 5 to 15 years of age, inclusive, in the 
several towns.® 

The money so apportioned is applied to the wages of teachers exclusively, and no 
town shall receive any part of such State appropriation unless it shall raise by tax 
for the support of public schools a sum equal to the amount it may receive from the 
treasury for the support of public schools. 

Whenever the public schools are maintained by district organization the town com- 
mittee apportions equally among the districts located in each, the whole of the town’s 
proportion of the $120,000 received from the State, and in addition thereto at least one- 
fourth as much more from the town appropriation for the support of public schools. 


1 Act of 1883, sec. 1; Stat., secs. 363, 467 ez seq. 4Stat., chap. 415, sec. L 
2Ibid., chap. 50, sees. 10, 12. 5 Const., art. 12, sec. 2. 
3Sch. Man. of 1882, chap. 56, sec. 16. 6 Stat., chap. 429, sec. 1 ef seq. 
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® 

The remainder of the town appropriation, and the moneys received from registry and 
dog taxes and from other sources, is divided into two equal parts, one of which is ap- 
portioned to the districts according to the average attendance of the preceding year; 
the other part is apportioned at the discretion of the committee; provided that the 
total apportionment to any one district shall not be less than $180. i 

An annual appropriation is made for the support and maintenance of evening 
schools in the several towns of the State, under the general supervision of the State 
board of education, which shall apportion said appropriation.? 


EDUCATION OF TEACHERS. 


The Normal School is under the management of the board of education and the 
commissioner of public schools as a board of trustees. 

The tuition in said school is free to all applicants passing a satisfactory examina- 
tion and giving satisfactory evidence of their intention to teach in the public schools 
of the State for at least 1 year after leaving said school. 

The trustees grant diplomas to those who finish the regular course of studies at the . 
normal school, and may examine applicants to teach and grant certificates to those 
tound qualified. 

A sum not exceeding $500 is annually paid for defraying the necessary expenses and 
charges for teachers and lecturers for teachers’ institutes, to be held under the direc- 
tion of the commissioner of public schools; and a sum not exceeding $300 is annually 
appropriated for publishing and distributing educational publications and providing 
lectures on educational topics. 


EDUCATION OF DEFECTIVE, DEPENDENT, AND DELINQUENT CHILDREN. 


The sum of $6,000 is annually appropriated out of the general treasury for the edu- 
cation of the indigent blind of the State at the Perkins Institution for the Blind, at 
South Boston, Mass.; for the edacation of indigent deaf-mutes of the State at the 
American Asylum, at Hartford, Conn., or at the State School for the Deaf, at Provi- 
dence; and for the education of such indigent idiotic and imbecile persons of the 
State at institutions now established within or without the State for the education 
and improvement of such idiotic and imbecile persons. 

A sum not exceeding $3,000 per annum is also appropriated for the maintenance of 
a day school for the education of the deaf and semi-deaf children of the State, which 
the State board of education was authorized to establish by sec. 1, chap. 291, R. I. 
Statutes. 

The State board of education was authorized by act of the General Assembly of 1884 
to establish and maintain a State home and school for neglected children. The State 
board constitutes the board of control of said institution. 

The town council of education and the city council of each city shall make needful 
provisions and arrangements concerning habitual truants and children wandering 
about in the streets and public places, having no lawful occupation or business, not 
attending school and growing up in ignorance; and shall make such ordinances as 
will be most conducive to the welfare of such children and to the good order of such 
town; and shall designate or provide suitable places for the confinement, discipline, 
and instruction of such children. 

Every minor convicted under such ordinance shall be committed to some institution 
so provided, for a period not exceeding 2 years. 


EDUCATION IN HIGHER AND PROFESSIONAL STUDIES. 


State scholarships in Brown University (to which the land scrip granted by the 
United States to the State of Rhode Island for the establishment of an agricultural 
college was assigned by resolution, 1863) are awarded to young men of the several 
towns who have not the means of educating themselves. 

Such young men are nominated by the senators and representatives of the several 
towns, and the selections are made by the Governor and secretary of State acting 
with the president of the university.5 

The sum of $1,000 is annually appropriated to the Rhode Island School of Design.® 


LOCAL SUPERVISION. 


Every town must establish and maintain a sufficient number of public schools under 
the management of the school committee, subject to the supervision of the commis- 
sioner of public schools. 

Any town may be divided by a vote thereof into school districts; but any town 
may abolish all the school districts therein, and may increase the number of the school 
committee to a number not exceeding 7. 


1 Stat., chap. 436, see. 1. _ 3 Thid., chap. 59, sec. 1 et seg. § Tbid., chap. 396, sec, 1. 
2Tbid., chaps. 49, 429. @ Ibid., chaps. 78, 363, 457. *Tbid., chap. 406, sec. 4. 
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The school couunittee of cach town consist usually of 3 members, clected, one- 
third annnally, for 3-year terms. 

The school committee, annually, elect a snperintendent of the public schools of 
the town, who performs, under the advice and direction of the comuiuttee, such duties 
and exercises such powers as they may assign him. 

The school committee meet at least four times a year; may alter and discontinue 
districts; may establish schools where school district fails to do so; locate sehool- 
houses; may examine applicants for the sitnation of teacher in the public schools, or 
appoint persons toso examine them; and may anuul certificates; visit schools; make 
and put up in each school-honse rules and regniatious for the attendance and classi- 
fication of the pupils, for the introduction and use of text-books, and works of ret: 
erence, aud for the government of the public schools; and prescribe the studies to 
be pursued therein under the direction of the commissioner of public schools; may 
suspend pupils; apportion school money; may allow scholars residing in one district 
to attend school in another district; report annually to the commissioner of public 
schools. 

ach school district elects, annually, a moderator, a clerk, a treasurer, a collector, 
and cither one or three trustees. 

Any two or more adjoining school districts may establish a school for older and more 
advanced children of such districts, or may unite into one district for the purpose of 
supporting schools; and any district may devolve all the powers and duties relating 
to the public schools in the district on the school committee.! 

The trustees of school districts have custody of the school-house and other district 
property; employ and pay the teachers; provide school-rooms and fuel; may allow 
scholars from without the town or State to attend the public schools of the district 
on such terms as they may determine; visit schools; see that the scholars are sup- 
plied with books; make out tax bills; and make all required returns to the school 
committee, and perform all other lawful acts required of them by the district.? 


SCHOOL-HOUSES AND OTHER SCHOOL PROPERTY. 


School-houses are provided by the authorities of the towns or school districts. 
The State appropriates $3,000 annually, for the purchase of dictionaries, encyclope- 
dias, and other works of reference, maps, globes, and other apparatus for the use of 
the public schools of the State. 
TEACHERS. 


No person can be employed by any trustee to teach as principal or assistant in any 
public school unless he has a certificate of qualification signed either by the school 
committee of the town or by some person appointed by said committee or by the 
trustees of the normal school.4 

LOCAL TAXES, 


Towns may grant and vote such sums of money as they shall judge necessary for 
the support of schools, purchase of sites for,and the bnilding and repair of school- 
houses, and for the maintaining of school libraries. 

Any town having, by taxation, established a free public library may, annually, ap- 
propriate a sum not exceeding 20 cents on each $1,000 of its ratable property for the 
maintenance and increase of such library, and every town, not owning a free public 
library, may, at the annual town meeting, appropriate a sum not exceeding 20 cents 
on each $1,000 of ratable property for the maintenance and increase of any public 
library therein.® 

Every district may raise money by tax on the ratable property of the district to 
support public schools or to build or repair school-houses, provided the amount of the 
tax be approved by the school committee of the town.® 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


CONSTITUTIONAL PROVISIONS REGARDING EDUCATION. 


The supervision of public instruction shall be vested in a State superintendent of 
education.7 

There shall be elected in each county one schonl commissioner to constitute in the 
ageregate a State board of education of which the State supcrintendent shall be 
chairman.® 

The General Assembly shall provide for a liberal and uniform system of free public 
schools throughout the State. There shall be kept open, at least 6 months in each 
year, one or more schools in each district.9 


1 Stat., chap. 15, sec. 10. 5 Tbid., chaps. 34, 395. 

2 Tbid., chaps. 51, 55; also decision No. 77, p. 159, 6 Tbid., chaps. 51, 57, secs. 4, 7. 
Sch. Man. of 1882. * 7 Const. of 1868, art. 10, sec. 1. 

3 Ibid., chap. 49, sec. 7. 8 Tbid., sec. 2. 


4Ibid., chap. 57. $ Thid., sec. 3. 
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It shall be the duty of the General Assembly to provide for the compulsory attend- 
ance, at either public or private schools, of all children between the ages of 6 and 16 
years not physically or mentally disabled for 2 term equivalent to 24 months, at least.! 

The General Assembly shall levy an annual tax on all taxable property throughout 
the State for the support of public schools. There shall be assessed on all taxable 
polls in the State an annual tax of 81 each, to be applied solely to educational pur- 
poses. The school tax shall be distributed among the several school districts in the 
State in proportion to the respective number of pupils attending the public schools. 
No religious sect or sects shall have exclusive control of any part of the school funds 
of the State, nor shall sectarian principles be tanght in the public schools.? 

There shall be a State normal school, open to all persons who may wish to become 
teachers.® 

Educational institutions for the benefit of the blind, deaf and dumb, and other 
benevolent institutions shall be established and supported by the State, including a 
State reform school for juvenile offenders.* 

The General Assembly shall provide for the maintenance of the State university, 
and by means of the land given to this State by act of Congress shall provide for 
the establishment of an agricultural college and may make the same a branch of the 
oniversity.® 

All the public schools, colleges, and universities of this State supported in whole 
or in part by the public funds shall be free and open to ali the children and youths 
of the State without regard to race or color.® 

The proceeds of all lands given by the United States to this State for educational 
purposes, and of all properties given by individuals or appropriated by the State 
for like purposes, and of all escheats, snall be invested and preserved as 2 State 
school fund, and the income thereof shall be appropriated for the purposes of free 
public schools.” 

THE STATE SUPERINTENDENT OF EDUCATION. - 


The State superintendent of education is elected at each general election in the 
same manner as the other State officers. He gives a bond in the penal sum of $5,000 
with sufficient sureties; he is alsosworn to fidelity, and takes in addition the oath 
with respect to duelling. His compensation is $2,100 per annum, and $1,200 are al- 
lowed him for clerk hire in his office.’ 

He has general supervision over all the free schools of the State, and shall visit 
every county in the State for the purpose of inspecting the schools, awaking an in- 
terest favorable to the cause of education, and diffasing as widely as possible by 
public addresses and personal communication with school officers, teachers, and par- 
ents, a knowledge of existing defects and of desirable improvements in the govern- 
ment and instruction’of said schools. 

He shall secure, by and with the advice of the State board of examiners, uniform- 
ity in the use of text-books throughout the State, and shall forbid the use of sectarian 
or partisan books and instruction in the public schools.? 

He shall make a report through the Governor to the General Assembly at each reg- 
ular session thereof.!© 

STATE BOARD OF EXAMINERS. 


The State superintendent and 4 persons appointed by the Governor, by and v.ith the 
advice and consent of the senate, to hold office for 2 years, shall constitute the State 
board of examiners. The State superintendent is, ex officio, chairman; his clerk is also 
clerk of the board." 

The State board of examiners constitutes an advisory body to the State superin- 
tendent, and it has power to review all decisions of the county boards of examiners. 
Appeals to the State board must be made through the county board in writing, and the 
decision of the State board shall be final.” 

The State board has power— 

1. To adopt rules and regulations for its own government and for that of the free 
public schools. . 

2. To prescribe and enforce rules for the examination of teachers. 

3. To prescribe a standard of proficiency before county boards of examiners. 

4, To prescribe and enforce the course of study in the free public schools. 

». To prescribe and enforce uniformity of text-books, except in the city of Charles- 
ton: Provided, That it shall not have power, without the permission of the General 
Assembly, to change a text-book within five years from the date of its adoption. 

6. To grant State teachers’ certificates and to revoke them for cause. 


—<——— 


1 Const. of 1868, art. 10, sec. 4. 6Thbid., sec. 10. 10 Thid., sec. 983. 


2 Ibid.,sec. 5. 7Tbid., sec. 11. 11 Thid., sec. 993. 
STbid., sec. 6. ® Gen. Stat., title 9, chap. 19, Tbid., sec. 995. 
4Tbid., secs. 7, 8. " secs. 986, 989. 13 Tbid., sec. 996. 


5Tbid., sec. 9. 9 Tbid., sec. 987. 
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The school board meets twice a year, and oftener if necessary, for the examination 
of teachers. The certificate issned by it authorizo the holdersto teach in any of 
the free public schools, and they are valid for 2 years. They may be renewed with or 
without examination, at the diseretion of the board.! 


COUNTY SCIIOOL COMMISSIONERS, 


In each county thicro is elected at each general election a school commissioner, who 
shall hold office until his successor is elected and qualificd. Ho gives bond, with sure- 
ties. in the penal sum of $1,000.? 

The county commissioner is sworn to fidelity, and also takes the oath with respect 
to duelling.§ 

He shall acquaint himself with the character and condition of each school in his 
jurisdiction, noting deficiencies either iu the government, classification of pupiis, or 
methods of instruction, aud observing the character and condition of the school- 
houses and the furniture. He shall encourage the formation of associations of teach- 
ers for common improvement, attending the mectings thereof, and coutributing to 
their efficiency.* 

He shall conform to the instructions of the State superintendent, and shall serve as 
the organ of communication between him and school authorities.5 
: He apportions, annually, the county-school fund among the sevcral school dis- 

ricts.§ 

His compensation, not to excecd $3 per day for actual scrvice, is dctcrmined by 
the county board of examiners. Heisalso allowed asum not to exceed $100 for trav- 
elling expenses.? 

All moneys disbursed by any county treasurer on account of school funds, or taxcs, 
or poll-tax, shall be paid on the orders of the board of school trustees, countersigned 
by the county school commissioner.® 


COUNTY BOARDS OF EXAMINERS. 


In each county there isa board of examiners, composed of the school commissioner 
and 2 other persons appointed by the State board, who shall hold office for the term 
of 2years. No person shall be appointed who is not competent to teach a first-grade 
school. The county board issues certificate, revocable for cause, setting forth the 
branches of learning which the holderis capable of teaching, and the examination is 
to be renewed every year. Members of board receive $3 per diem for the number of 
days not exceeding 5 in each year. 

The county board of examiners constitutes an advisory body to the county commis- 
sioner, and also a tribunal for determining any matter of local controversy in refer- 
ence to the construction or administration of the school laws. ‘Either party to the 
controversy, however, may appeal to the State board of examiners.!® 

Each county board of examiners shall divide its county into convenient school 
districts and every school district shall be a body politic and corporate. 


SCHOOL TRUSTEES. 


Each county board of examiners appoints for each school district a board of 3 
school trustees. 

The trustees organize by appointing one of their number clerk of the board, who 
presides at official meetings and keeps a record of its proceedings. : 

The board of trustees has authority, subject to the supervision of the county 
board— 
. To provide suitable school-houses. 
To employ teachers having regular certificates. 
To suspend or dismiss pupils. 
To call meetings of the people of the district. 
To care for, manage, and control school property. 
. To visit the schools at least once in every term, and to see that they are conducted 
according to law and with the utmost efficiency.” 


DOV 09 20 ps 


TEACHERS. 


No teacher shali be employed in any of the free public schools without a certificate 
from the county board of examiners or from the State board. 

Each school teacher shall file with the clerk of the board of trustees, at the expi- 
ration of each school month, a complete report of the whole number of scholars ad- 


1Gen. Stat., title 9, chap. 19,sec. 997. © Ibid., sec. 1002. 10 Tbid., sec. 1007. 
2Tbid., sec. 998. 7 Ibid., sec. 1003. 11 Tbid., sec. 1009. 
3 Thid., sec. 999. 8 Ibid., sec. 1023. 2 Thid., secs, 1010, 1012. 
4Tbid., sec. 1000. 2 Tbid., secs. 1005, 1006. 13 Tbid., sec. 10035. 


5Tbid., sec. 1001. 
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mitted to the school during each school month, average attendance, branches taught, 
and the number of pupils engaged in studying each branch. 
It shall not be lawful for a county commissiouer nor for a trustee to receive pay as & 
teacher of a free public school. 
NORMAL INSTITUTES. 


The faculties of the State normal institutes shall have authority to grant certifi- 
cates of qualification to teachin the free public schools, which shall be valid for 
3 years. They shall also have authority to grant diplomas, which shall exempt the 
holders from further examination. . 

The State board shall prescribe the course of study and the standard of qualifica- 
tion.? 

Each county commissioner shall, when deemed advisable by the county board of 
examiners, apportion from the income of the 2-mill tax a sum not exceeding $200 
to defray the expenses of teachers’ institutes conducted under regulations prescribed 
by the State superintendent.* 

SCHOOLS. 


The school year begins, annually, on the 1st day of November, but each county 
board shall have power to limit the school term according to the school fund of its 
county.+ 

The school month consists of 20 school days, and this number shall be taken as the 
unit of computation in estimating the average attendance in the free public schools.5 

In every public school there shall be taught, as far as practicable, orthography, 
reading, writing, arithmetic, geography, English grammar, history of the United 
States and of this State, the principles of the Constitution and laws of the United 
States and of this State, morals, and good behavior.® 


‘TENNESSEE. 
ESTABLISHMENT OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


It shall be the duty of the General Assembly in all future periods of this govern- 
ment to cherish literature and science. No publicschoolshall allow white and negro 
children to be received as scholars together.’ 

There shall be established and maintained in this State a uniform system of public 
schools. The public-school system shall be administered by the following authori- 
ties: A State superintendent, county superintendents, and district school directors.® 


LEGAL SCHOOL POPULATION. 


The public schools are free to all persons between the ages of 6 and 21 years, resid- 
ing within the school district; and in special cases those children residing in different 
districts may be educated in school,under such regulations as may be prescribed by 
the directors of the districts interested. 

The school census is taken annually, in July, by the clerks of the school districts, 
and reported by them to the county superintendent.9 


MINIMUM LENGTH OF SCHOOL YEAR. 
Public schools must be kept open for at least five months in the year.! 
PRESCRIBED STUDIES. 


In every public school there must be taught orthography, reading, writing, arith- 
metic, grammar, geography, elementary geology of Tennessee, history of the United 
States; and vocal music may be taught therein. Other branches cannot be intro- 
duced except as provided for by local taxation, or they may be allowed by special 
regulations upon the payment of such rates of tuition as may be prescribed." 


STATE SUPERVISION. 


The State superintendent is nominated by the Governor and confirmed by the senate. 
He must be a person of literary and scientific attainments, and skilled and expe- 
rienced in the art of teaching; he holds his office for two years, but is liable to re- 
moval from office by the Governor for misconduct or neglect of duty. He collects and 
disseminates statistical and other information relating to the public schools; visits 
schools; sees that the school laws and regulations are faithfully executed ; prepares 
and distributes blank forms for returns; has school laws printed and distributed ; 
appoints, at his discretion, persons in each county to visit and examine public schools, 
and report their condition to him; requires county superintendents to make annua] 


1 Gen. Stat., title 9, chap. 19, 5 Thid., sec. 1015. 9 Tbid., chap. 8, and chap. 12, 
sec. 1016. ¢ Thid., sec. 1004. secs. 1 and 5. 

2 Thid., sec. 997. 7 Const., art. 11, sec. 12. 10 Tbid., chap. 16, sec. 4. 

3 Ibid., sec. 1002. ® Pub. Sch. Laws, chap. 1. 11 Thid., chap. 13. 


4Thid., sec. 1014. 
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reports, and such other reports as he may deem proper; appoints some one to inake 
the reports required of the connty superintendent, when tho latter fails to do so 3 
prescribes the mode of examining and licensing teachers; preserves in his office all 
educational documents that may come inte it; reports to the State comptroller on 
the Ist day of December, in caeh year, the scholastic population of each county; 
and on or before the 15th day of December inakes an annual report to the Governor.! 


STATE TAX. 


For the support of public schools every male inhabitant of the State, subject to 
taxation, must annually pay a poll-tax of $1, and a tax of one mill on the dollar is 
annually assessed upon all property subject to taxation, which is collected as other 
taxes are, and, together with the poll-tax, is paid over to the county trnstee, in the 
county where collected, and distributed therein to each school district, according to 
the scholastic population? 


STATE SCILOOL FUND. 


The permanent school fund is $2,512,500, drawing 6 per cent. interest, payable semi- 
annually. To the above permanent State fund may be added, from time to time, the 
proceeds of all escheated property, of all property accruing to the State by forfeiture, 
of all Jands sold and bought in for taxes, of the personal effects of intestates having 
no kindred entitled thereto by the laws of distribution, and donations made to the 
State for the support of public schools, unless otherwise directed by the donors. The 
principal of said fund shall always remain unimpaired and entire; and the annual 
income arising therefrom is dedicated to the support and maintenance of the public 
schools of the State. 

The State school fund for the annual support of public schools is the annual pro- 
ceeds of the permanent State school fund, and any money that may come into the State 
treasury for the purpose, from any source whatever.* 

All moneys in the treasury of the State forthe annual supportof her schools, on the 
first Mondays in October and April of each year, are apportioned by the comptroller 
among the several counties according to their scholastic population, as reported to 
him by the State superintendent. He must give notice of such apportionment to the 
county trustees of each county, and issue his warrant on the State treasurer in favor 
of the county trustee of each county for the amount apportioned to such county and 
transmit the warrant to such trustee.® 


EDUCATION OF TEACHERS. 


The State board of education, consisting of the Governor and six members appointed 
by him, for 6-year terms, has chargeof the State Normal College and makes arrange- 
ments for opening normal schools. These normal schools are to be made first-class 
institutions for the professional education of teachers, and the most approved meth- 
ods of instruction are to be adopted, and none but skilled and experienced teachers 
are to be employed to take charge of them. Ten thousand dollars are annually appro- 
priated to the Normal College at Nashville exclusively, provided the general agent 
of the Peabody fund allows Peabody scholarships to the State, as to other States. 
Besides this, $3,300 are annually appropriated for scholarships in approved institutions 
of learning for two colored pupils from each senatorial district in the State. 

_ Adiploma from a normal school exempts the holder trom the examination prescribed 
as a condition precedent to employment in the public schools in any county of the 
State.® 

EDUCATION IN HIGHER AND PROFESSIONAL STUDIES. 


Cadets in the University of Tennessee are appointed by the senators and repre- 
sentatives. 

Incorporated cities and towns may establish and maintain, within their respective 
corporate limits, a system of high-graded common schools.’ 


COUNTY SUPERVISION. 


The county superintendent is elected biennially by the county court. He must be 
a person of literary and scientific attainments and is subject to removal from office 
for misbehavior or inefficiency, at any time, by the county court. He has supervision 
of the public schools in the county; visits schools and confers with teachers and dis- 
trict directors; seesthat the district directors make their reports as required of them ; 
keeps himself informed as to the merits of text-books, and suggests to the district 
directors such changes as may, from time to time, be advisable with a view to secur- 
ing uniformity in the course of study throughout the county, when it can be done 
Without increased expense to the parents; performs such duties in relation to the ex- 


1 Pub. Sch. Laws, chaps. 2,3. 4 Ibid., sec. 2. 6 Ibid., chap. 20. 
2Ibid., chap. 15, sec. 3. 5Tbid., soc. 7. 7Ibid., chaps. 19, 18. 
3Ibid., sec. 1. 
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amination of teachers and issuing to them certificates of qualifications as may be re- 
quired of him by the State superintendent ; reports to the county trustee, as soon as 
ascertained, the scholastic population of each school district on the last day of June; 
keeps record of his official acts, and keeps record of the numbers and boundaries of 
school districts; observes such directions and regulations as the State superintendent 
may prescribe, and makes special reports to that officer whenever required ; and on 
or before October Ist makes to him an annual report for the year cnding June 30th, 
preceding.! 
LOCAL SUPERVISION. 


There are three directors for each school district elected. one annually, in August, 
for 3-year terms. If directors are not elected at such time, the county superin- 
tendent appoints them. The school directors appoint one of their number chairman 
and another clerk and treasurer; explain and enforce the school laws and regula- 
tions; visit the public schools; employ and dismiss teachers; suspend or dismiss 
pupils; see that the census of children, required by law, is taken properly ; hold reg- 
ular meetings, as prescribed by law; call meetings of the people of the district for 
consultation in regard to the school interests thereof; keep separate and apart schools 
for white and coiored children ; draw warrants upon the county trustee ; manage and 
control the public-school money and property of the district ; make any special report 
required by the county superintendent, and report to him, annually, by the 15th day 
of September.? 

They may subdivide school districts, or may agree to form joint school districts 
near county lines, and they have the power and authority to make contracts of con- 
solidation with the trustees, teachers, or other authorities of academies, seminaries, 
colleges, or private schools, by which the public schools may be taught in such institu- 
tions; but all the branches of study prescribed for the public schools must be taught 
free of charge in such consolidated schools. Graded schools are preferred to ungraded 
ones.? 

The clerk of the district acts as secretary of all school meetings of the district; 
keeps an accurate record of all proceedings of the board of directors, and especially 
of the purpose and amount of accounts ordered to be paid, and of the date of their be- 
ing audited; keeps a cash account and a record of his own official acts, open to in- 
spection, and discharges such other duties in connection with the school business of 
the district as may be required of him.+ 

The mayor and aldermen of any municipal corporation, establishing graded public 
schools, are empowered to appoint a board of education, consisting of not exceeding 
6 qualified citizens residing within the corporate limits, which board has full power, 
as trustees or directors, to manage and control such schools, to elect or employ teach- 
ers, and to prescribe all needful rules and regulations. The members of this board 
are elected, two annually, for 3-year terms.° 

Schools or school systems established in cities and incorporated towns, under a dif- 
ferent management, before the enactment of the above law, continue under the 
same.® 

TEACHERS: HOW SELECTED AND PAID. 


Teachers are selected by the school directors (or in cities, by the school board), and 
written contracts, in duplicate, specifying rates of salary per month, are made before 
they enter upon their duties. 

They are paid (except in city schools) by the county t rustee upon the warrant of 
the district clerk.’ 

No teacher of public schools can be employed or receive any pay from the public 
funds unless he or she has a certificate of qualification given by the connty superin- 
tendent for the county within which he or she is emp!oyed.? 


LOCAL TAXES. 


When the money derived from the school fund and State tax is not sufficient to 
keep up a public school for 5 months in the year in the school districts inthe county, 
the county court levies an additional tax sufficient for this purpose, or submits the 
proposition to a vote of the people, and may levy a tax to prolong the schools beyond 
the 5 months; said tax to be levied on all property, polls, and privileges liable to 
taxation, but must not exceed the entire State tax. 

Taxes so levied by the county are collected as other county taxes and paid to the 
county trustee for distribution among the school districts according to their school 
population. 


! Pub. Sch. Laws. chaps. 4, 5. § Ibid, chap. 17. 


ee ee . - a a ee 


2 Thid., chaps. 6, 7. * Tbid., chap. 7, sees. 3, 10, and chap. 11, see. 3. 
3 Ibid., chap. 9, sec. 2, and also chap. 24. § Tbid., chap. 11, sec. 1. 
§ Tbid., chap. &.. * Thid., chap. 15, sees. 4, 5. 


5 Tbid., chap. 18. 
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For the purpose of establishing aud maintaining graded public schools, or ror erect- 
ing or purchasing school buildings and furnishing the same, the nayor and aldertuen 
of any municipal corporation may levy and collect an additional tax to that imposed 
by or under the general school uw, upon all taxable polls, privileges, and property 
within the corporate limits; but such special tax, together with the mnuicipal taxes 
for municipal purposes must not exceed the rate of taxation for general purposes 
fixed by tho chartered limitation.! 


TEXAS. 


ESTABLISUMENT OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


Be it enacted by the Legislature of the State of Teras: That the constitutional provis- 
ions for public schools are hereby appended as a part of the school lawof this State.? 

A general diffusion of knowledge being essential to the preservation of the liberties 
and rights of the people, it shall be the duty of the Legislature of the State to estab- 
lish and make suitable provision for the support and maintenance of an cficient sys- 
tem of public schools,? 

All fnnds, lands, and other property heretofore set apart and appropriated for the 
support of public schools; all the altcrnate sections of land reserved by the State 
out of granis heretofore made, or that may hereafter be made, to railroads or other 
corporations of any nature whatever; one-half of the public domain of the State, and 
all sums of money that may come to the State from the sale of any portion of the 
same, shall constitute a perpetual school fund.‘ 

One-fourth of the revenue derived from the State occupation-taxcs and a poll-tax 
of $1 on every male inhabitant of this State between the aves of 21 and 60 vears 
shall be set apart, annually, for the benetit of public free schools; and in addition 
thereto, there shall be levied and collected, annually, an ad valorem State tax of such 
an amount, not to excced 20 cents on the $100 valuation, as, with the available 
school fund arising from all other sources, will be sufficient to maintain and support 
the public free schools of this State for a period of not less than 6 months in each 
year, and the Legislature may also provide for the formation of school districts 
within all or any of the counties of this State, by general or special laws without the 
local notice required in other cases of special legislation, and may authorize an addi- 
tional annual ad ralorem tax to be levied and collected within such school districts for 
the further maintenance of public free schools and the erection of school buildings 
therein: Provided, That two-thirds of the qualified property tax-paying voters of 
the district, voting at an election to be held for that purpose, shall vote such tax, not to 
exceed in any one year 20 cents on the $100 valuation of the property subject to tax- 
ation in such district. 

The interest derivable from the permanent school fund and the taxes herein author- 
ized shall be the available school fund, and shall be distributed to the several coun- 
ties according to their scholastic population.® 

All lands heretofore or hereafter granted to the several counties of this State for 
educational purposes, when sold, shall be held by-said counties alone as a trust for the 
benefit of public schools therein, and the interest thereon and other revenue shall be 
the available fund.® 

Separate schools shall be provided for white and colored children, and impartial 
provision shall be made for both.” 

The Governor, comptroller, and secretary of State shall constitute a board of edu- 
cation, which shall distribute said funds to the several counties, and perform such other 
duties concerning public schools as may be prescribed by law.® | 


STATE SCHOOL FUND. 


The State treasurer shall receive and hold as a special deposit all moneys belonging 
to the available school fund and keep an account of the several sources from which 
they accrue, and he shall pay out such moneys on the warrant of the comptroller.? 


STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION. 


The Governor, secretary of State, and comptroller, constitute a State board of od- 
ucation, which holds its sessions at the seat of government. The Governor is, ex 
officio, president of the board, and a majority constitutes a quorum.!° 

The State board of education shall, annually, make an apportionment of the avail- 
able school fund among the several counties of the State, and to the sevcral cities 
and towns constituting separate school organizations, according to the scholastic pop- 
ulation of each. 


1Pob. Sch. Laws, chap. 18, sec.3. & Amended Const., art. 7, seo. 5. 9 Ibid., sec. 26. 


2 Sch. Law of 1884, sec. 1. § Thid., sec. 6. 10 Sch. Law of 1884, see. 11. 
3 Tbid., art. 7, sec. 1. 7 Tbid., sec. 7. Ui Tbid., sec. 22. 


4 Tbid., sec. 2. 8 Ibid., sec. 8. 
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Appeals from the rulings of the State superintendent shall always be made to the 
State board of edueation.! 


SUPERINTENDENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION. 


A State superintendent of publie instruetion is eleeted at eaeh general election for 
State and eounty offieers, who sha!] hold office for a term of two years, and shall re- 
Bee an annual salary of $2,500. He may appoint 1 elerk at an°annual salary of 

200, ; 

He is sworn to fidelity, and shall not be cligible during his term of office and for 
4 years thereafter to any other State office.! 

The superintendent is eharged with the administration of the sehool law anda gen- 
eral supervision of the business relating to the publie sehools of the State. He shall 
hear and determine appeals, and shall examine and approve all accounts against the 
sehoo] fund.’ 

He shall advise and counsel with the school offieers of the counties, eities, towns, 
school distriets, and eommunities as to the best methods of eonducting the publie 
sehvols, and shall be empowered to issue instruetions and regulations binding for ob- 
servance on all offieers and teachers in all eases wherein the provision of the sehool 
law may require interpretation in order to earry out the designs therein ; also in eases 
wherein the law is silent, and where necessity requires sone rule that shall prevent 
delay and ineonvenienee in the management of sehool aftairs.® 

The State superintendent shall require of all sehool offieers and teaehers reports 
relating to the sehool fund and other sehool affairs, whieh shall, with sueh other mat- 
ters as he may deem important, be embodied in his regular repurt to the State board 
of edueation.# 

He shall be, ex officio, seeretary of the State board of education, and shall keep a 
complete reeord of all its proeeedings.® 


COUNTY SUPERINTENDENT. 


The county judge, under the direction of the State superintendent, shall have the im- 
mediate supervision of all matters pertaining to public edueation in his eounty. He 
shall confer with and eounsel teaehers and trustees, visit and examine schools, deliver 
leetures on educational topies or seeure some one to do so. 

He shall organize and hold teachers’ institutes; shall approve all vouehers against 
the school fund of his eounty and all eontracts between teachers and trustees; and 
shall diseharge sueh other duties as the State superintendent may preseribe.® 

The eonnty judge shall give a bond in the sum of $1,000 for the faithful perform- 
anee of duty (as eounty superintendent), and shall also take the preseribed oath.’ 

County judges shall be entitled to the following eompensation: For the disburse- 
ment of $500 or less of the school fnnd, $25 shall be allowed; for the disbursement of 
$500 and not exceeding $1,000, $50 shall be allowed; and for eaeh additional $1,000, 
or fractional part thereof, $10 shall be allowed; and 10 per cent. of said salary shall 
be added thereto for postage, stationery, and printing expenses eonneeted with the 
administration of the sehool law.® . 

Upon the receipt of the eertifieate issued by the board of edueation for the State 
fand belonging to his eounty, the eounty judge shall add thereto the eounty fund, and 
having dedueted any lawful expenses against said funds, shall apportion the remainder 
to the several schvol distriets or eommunities as per scholastic census.9 


DISTRICTS AND TRUSTEES. 


All trustees for sehool districts shall be eleeted by the qualified voters thereof; but 
if no elcetion is held, the county judge shall at onee appoint 3 trustees for the 
vacant distriet to serve forthe ensning year. No person shall be eligible to serve as 
a school trustee who eannot read and write.!° 

The trustees of the sehool districts shall be a body politie and eorporate in law, 
and shall have the title and nameof ‘‘Distriet Trustees of Distriet No. , and 
County of , State of Texas,”!! 

The seholastie eensus of all ehildren in each distriet, between the ages of 8 and 16 
years, giving name, age, eolor, and sex, shall be taken by the distriet trustees, under 
the supervision of the eounty judge.!? ° 

Sehool trustees shall determine how many sehools shall be maintained in their 
respeetive school districts or communities, and at what points they shall be loeated ; 
also, when the sehools shall be opened and when closed; they shall eontract with 
teachers and manage and supervise the sehools subject to the rnles and regulations 
of the county judge and State superintendent. They shall approve all teaehers’ 


1Sch. Law of 1884, sec. 12. 5Tbid., sec. 21. °Tbid., sec. 46. 
2 Thid., sec. 13. 6Thid., sec. 43. 10 Tbid., sec. 36. 
2Tbid., sec. 15. 7Tbid., sec. 44. 11Tbid., sec. 37. 
4Tbid., secs. 17, 18 8 Tbid., sec. 45. 12 Thid., sec. 40. 
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vouchers, and all other claims against the school fund of their districts or communi- 
ties. 

Trustees of districts that levy a school tax, shall make contracts with teachers to 
teach for a period of not less than G months in ascholastic year, which may or may 
not. be divided into two terms.® 

The amount of tax which a district may vote to impose for the building of school- 
honses, or for snpplementing the State school fund apportioned to such district, shall 
not exceed 2 mills on the dollar.’ 

When a school district or community has no school-honse, or not a sufficient wnim- 
ber, the available school fund credited to said district or community may be used for 
erecting a house upon the following conditions, to wit: 1. A snitable piece of land 
shall be donated as a site. 2. The citizens must contribute of their labor and 
means an amount atleast equal to the school fund so used.4 


COMMUNITY SYSTEM. 


There are 53 counties in the State that are exempt from the district system pro- 
vided for in this act. The citizens of said counties may unite and organize themselves 
into free-school ‘‘communitics,” entitled to share in the available school fund belong- 
ing to the county. 

lor the purpose of such organization bona fide residents of the State shall make an 
application in writing to the county judge. Such petition shall set forth that the pro- 
posed organization is for a white or colored ‘‘community,” together with a list of the 
names of the children, with the age and sex of each child, and also the names of 3 
citizens to serve as trustees.§ 

Such communities may be organized for male and femals schools, separate or mixed, 
as circnnistances may require: Provided, That in towuis of not more than 1,500 inhabi- 
tants, no more than 2 school commupities for white children and 2 for colored chil- 
dren shall be organized.7 

Three trustees shall be appointed by the county judge for each community school, 
and these shall be the 3 citizens named in the petition unless he is satistied from per- 
sonal knowledge that they are unworthy or incompetent.’ 


’ TEACHERS. 


Any one desiring to teach a public free school shall, unless known to the county 
judge, present a certificate from the justice of the. peace of the precinct in which he 
or she desires to teach, or in which he or she may reside; or in case the applicant has 
acquired no residence in this State, then some other certificate which will satisfy the 
county judge that the applicant is of good moral character, and of correct, exemplary 
habits. The county judge, if satisfied, shall thereupon convene the county school 
board of examiners and direct an cxamination of the applicant in the following 
branches, to wit: Applicants for third-grade certificates shall be examined in orthog- 
raphy, reading, writing, arithmetic, geography, and English granimar; applicants 
for second-grade certificates shall be examined in the branches aforcsaid, and also in 
composition and history of the United States; applicants for first-grade certificates 
must also be proficient in the elements of algebra, geometry, natural philosophy, 
school discipline, and methods of teaching.? 

Teachers with certificates from the Texas State normal schools and the summer 
norm:1 schools are not required to pass an examination. 

A diploma from a Texas State normal school is valid during good behavior. A cer- 
tificate of 1 year’s attendance at said school is valid for 3 years. 

A certificate from a summer normal school is valid for 2 years.'° 

‘tcachers shall receive salaries not excecding the following sums: Teachers with 
first-grade certificates, $75 per month; with second-grade certificates, $50 per month; 
with third-grade certiticates, $30. <A certificate of 1 year’s attendance at a State nor- 
mal school is regarded as a second-class certificate. 

This schedule of salaries docs not apply to teachers employed in districts voting a 
local tax on themselves.!! 

Teachers shall keep daily registers and make monthly reports; also term reports, 
under penalty of forfeiting the last mouth’s salary.” 

It shall be the duty of all teachersin the public schools to attend the Summer Nor- 
mal Institute as far as possible.“ 

Trustees of a school community in making contracts with teachers shall determine 
the salary upon the following rates of tuition: To teachers holding a first-class cer- 
tificate, not more than $2.59; to those holding a second-class certificate, not more 
than $2; and to such as hold a third-class certificate, not more than $1.50 per month 


. 


1 Sch. Law of 1884, sec. 53. § Tbid., secs. 73, 74. 10 Thid., sec. 49. 
2 Tbhid., sec. 54. 7 Tbid., sec. 76. Wt Thid., sec. 50. 
3Tbid., sec. 31. § Thid., sec. 78. 12 Thid., sec. 51. 
4Tbid., sec. 61. 9 Tbid., sec. 48. 13 Thid., sec. 52, 


eriid:. secs. 71, 72. 
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per capita shall be allowed for pupils within the scholastic age: Provided, That no 
teacher holding a first-class certificate shall receive more than $75 per month; none 
holding a second-class certificate more than $50 per month; and none holding a ‘third- 
class certificate more than $30 per month. 

Three teachers holding first-grade certificates, to be appointed by the county judge, 
shall constitute the county board of examiners, and shall receive from each teacher 
examined the sum of §3. Teachers’ certificates shall be valid anywhere in the State: 
Provided, That when a teacher removes from one county to another he shall obtain a 
certified paper from the county judge that his school certificate has not been cancelled. 
Otherwise he shall be incompetent to contract with school trustees unless he be re- 
examined,? 

STATE NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


There shall be established a normal school to be known as the “ Sam Houston Nor- 
mal Institute,” and located at the coliege formerly known as the ‘‘ Austin College,” 
at Huntsville, in Walker County.? 

The State board of education shall have possession and charge of said institute.3 

Not less than 2 students from each senatorial district, and 6 from the State at 
large, shall be received as Staté students, who shall receive tuition, board, and 
lodging free to the extent of the appropriation. Other students shall be required to 
pay tuition in whole or in part asthe board may prescribe. Each student must be 
at least 16 years of age.* 

The students are obligated to teach in the public free schools 1 year or more, ac- 
cording to the period of ‘their normal instruction.> 

The sum of $1,400 is annually set apart out of the available free-school fund for the 
support of this school.$ 

There shall be established at Prairie View, in Waller County, a normal school for the 
preparation and training of colored teachers.” 

The board of directors of the Agricultural and Mechanical College is authorized 
to manage the affairs of said school, and to admit, as State students, 1 from each 
senatorial district, and at least 3 students trom the State at large, who shall be 
not less than 16 years of age.® 

The students obligate themselves to teach in the public free schools for colored 
children for a period equal to the time spent in this school, receiving the usual com- 
pensation. 

Six thousand dollars are annually set apart out of the interest accruing from the 
university fund for the support of said school.!9 


SCHOOLS. 


The children of the white and colored races shall be taught in separate schools.!! 

The scholastic year begins on the Ist of September and ends on the 31st of August. 

A school month consists of not less than 20 days, and a school week of 5 days of 7 
hours each, including intermissions and recesses. 

The scholastic census is limited to children between the ages of 8 and 16 years.!* 

All the-public schools shall be required to have taught inthem: Orthography, read- 
ing in English, penmanship, arithmetic, English grammar, modern geography, com- 
position, and such other branches as may be agreed upon by the trustees or as directed 
by the State superintendent. 

Colored children shall receive the benefit, as far as practicable, of the-public-school 
fund, and the funds set aside in any district or community for colored children shall 
not be used for the education of white children, and vice versa.'® 


SCHOOLS IN CITIES AND TOWNS. 


* Any city or town in this State may acquire the exclusive control of the public free 
schools within its limits.” 

Six trustees, to hold office for 4 years, are chosen by a municipal election to take 
charge of and manage the public free schools and institutions of learning in such city 
or town. 

The county judge of the county in which said city or town is situated, and the 
mayor of such city or town, shall be, ex officio, members of said board of trustees.!9 

Said board of trustees shall have and exercise exclusively the same powers, control, 
and management im regard to such free schools and institutions of learning as arenow, 
or hereafter may be conferred upon the council or board of aldermen of such cities or 
towns.”? 


1Sch. Law of 1884, sec. 56. 8 Thid., sec. 2. 15Thbid., sec. 55. 

2Special act April 21,1879,sec.1. 9 Tbid., sec. 3. 16 Thid., sec. 60. 

3 Tbid., sec. 2. 10 Tbid., sec. 4. {7 Special act April 3, 1879, sec. 1. 
4Tbid., secs. 3, 5. UTbid., sec. 7. 18Tbid., sec. 3. 

6Tbid. Nile . 12Tbid., sec. ee 19Tbid., sec. 4. 

6 Tbid., se BTbid., sec. 1 20 Tbid., sec. 6. 


7Special ie april 9, 1879, sec.1. 44Sch. Law on 1884, sec, 40, 
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The city or the town conneil shall havo power, by ordinmice, to annnally levy and 
collect not exceeding one-half of L per cent. ad valorem taxes, for tho support ane 
maintenance of public free schools in the city or town which bas been constituted a 
separate and independent school district.! 

The board of aldermen shall have power, by ordinance, to levy ind collect ad va- 
lorem taxes for the support and maintenance of public free schools? 

Any towns or villages having 200 inhabitants or over, not desiring to incorporate 
for nninicipal pnrposes, may incorporate for school purposes only; and, by the order 
of the county judge, 5 trnstees shall be elected in said town or village who shall be 
vested with the fullmanagement and control of the free schools, incliding the powers 
and manner of taxation for tree-school purposes that are now conferred upon the 
conncil or the board of aldermen of incorporated cities and towns.3 

The city conncil of every city or town of 1,000 inhabitants or more, incorporated 
under the general law, that has assumed or shall assuine control of its public free 
schools, may appoint 6 persons of good moral character, and qualified voters of such 
city or town, as a board of trustees for such schools, of which board the mayor shall 
be, ex officio, chairman.‘ 

A trnstee so appointed shall serve without compensation, and shall hold office for 
the term of 3 years.® 

The public free schools of such city or town shall be under the control and super- 
vision of such board of trustees, and said board shall have the same power to control 
and manage said schools that the city council or board of aldermen has.® 


VERMONT. 
ESTABLISHMENT OF THE SCHOOL SYSTEM. 


One or more schools shall be maintained in each town for the instruction of the 
young in the common-school branches.7 

When the inhabitants ofa town cannot be conveniently accommodated in one dis- 
trict, it shall be divided by the voters thereof into several districts.® 

A district when organized shall be a corporation. 

A town may, at its annual meeting, abolish the district system.!° 

A town having abolished its district system may at any second annual meeting 
thereafter restore it.! 

COMPULSORY ATTENDANCE. 


Every child of good health and sound mind between 8 and 14 years of age shall at- 
tend a public school at least 3 months in a year, unless otherwise educated.!? 


LEGAL SCHOOL POPULATION, 


No person under 5 years of age shall be received as a pupil in a public school.'8 

No provision is made for the enumeraticn of all the children of school age.14 

The use of any school building may be granted for the instruction of children under 
5 years of age in a kindergarten school, and any town or district may establish or pay 
the expenses of such school.¥ 


SCHOOL YEAR, MONTH, AND DAY. 


The school year shall commence on the first day of April and end on the last day of 
March folowing. In the absence of express contract, a session of 3 hours in the fore- 
noon and 3 in the afternoon shall constitute a school day, 5 such days a school week, 
and 4 such weeks a school month. : 

Each school district shall provide for the instruction of its legal scholars, in the 
branches required by law, for at least 2 terms, amounting inthe aggregate to 20 
weeks in each school year. In case any district fail to do so, the selectmen of the 
town in which such district is located, upon the petition of any voter, shall provide 
for such instruction and collect the expenses thereof of the defaulting districts.” 


PRESCRIBED STUDIES. 


Instruction shall be given in the common schools in reading, writing, spelling, En- 
glish grammar, geography, arithmetic, free-hand drawing, history, and Constitution of 


1Amend@’s to Rev. Stat. by 17th Leg., art. "Pub. Acts of 1886, No. 26; Laws of 1880, sec. 
4254, . 606. Upto April, 1886, 34 towns had adopted 


2 Thid., art. 522a. the town system and 1 had returned to the 
3 Tbid., arts. 541a, 541d, 541c. disirict system after using the town system 
4 Special act of April 14, 1883, sec. 1. for 5 years. 

= ibid., sec. 2. 12 Laws of 1880, see. 669. 

6 Thid., sec. 5. 13Thbid., sec. 675 

? Laws of 1880, sec. 558. 14Sch. Rep., 1885-86, p. 5. 

5 Tbid., sec. 499. 16 Pub. Acts of 1886, No. 32. 

®Tbid., sec. 507. 16 Law of 1880, sec. 677. 


J0Tbid., sec. 589. 7 Tpid., sec. 560. 
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the United States, and good behavior; and special instruction shall be given in the 
geography, history, constitution, and principles of government of Vermont.! 


INSTRUCTION IN SCIENTIFIC TEMPERANCE. 


Instruction shall be given in the public schools as to the nature and effcets of aleo- 
holic drinks and narcotics, in connection with physiology and hygiene. This in- 
struetion shall be as thorough as that in arithmetic or geography; and shall be given 
orally to pupils not able to read, by text-books to those who are; such text-books 
shall give at least one-fourth of their space to these subjects, not less than 20 pages 
for the highest grade.? 
HIGH AND GRADED SCIOOLS. 


District high schools.—Tf the children of a district are so numerous as to require more 
than one teacher, the district may vote to erect as many school-houses as are necessary, 


and may direet the seienees or higher branehes of study to be taught in one of such 


schools.® 

Onion schools.—-Contiguous school districts may form a union distriet for maintain- 
ing a school for the benefit of the older children of sueh districts.4 

Town high schools.—A town may establish one or more high or eentral schools for 
advanced pupils of the several districts of the town.°® 

Each pupil attending a high or ceutral sehool shall pay a eertain sum per term for 
tuition.® 

If the sums paid for tuition be not sufficient to maintain any sueh sehool, the bal- 
ance shall be made up by taxation in the district where located.” 

Graded schools.—A school maintained by a town or school district for not less than 
30 weeks each year, and consisting of 4 or more departments taught by 4 or more 
teachers, all under the control of 1 principal, and having an established course of 
study, shall be a graded school and entitled to all the privileges granted by law to 
sueh schools.® 

A STATE SUPERINTENDENT OF EDUCATION. 


The Gencral Assembly shall elect, at each biennial session, a State superintendent 
of education.® 

He shall devote his whole time to promoting the educational interests of the State, 
and shall visit every part thereof cach year; deliver leetures upon the subject of 
education; confer with town superintendents; visit schools with them, and turnish 
blanks for certificates and for eollecting school statistics.!° 

He has also general eontrol in normal and training schools over the appointment and 
removal of teachers, courses of study, examinations, and expenditures; also, holds 
teachers’ institutes and educational mecetings. 


STATE SCHOOL TAX. 


If in any year the income appropriated for the use of schools in a town with any 
tax voted by the town, after deducting one-half of the income of the United States 
deposit money, amount to a less sum than 9 per eent. of the grand list of the town, 
the selcctmen shall assess a tax for such amount as such sum 1s less than such 9 per 
cent. This does not apply to towns using the town system.!! 

If the selectmen do not assess this tax the town shall forfeit double the amount 
to the eounty, one-fourth for the use of the county and three-fourths for the use of 
the sebools of the town. 

STATE SCHOOL FUND. 

This fund consists of the United States deposit moncy.' 

Such money shall be apportioned to the several towns in proportion to the number 
of inhabitants of each,!* and shall be in the charge of the trustees of the public 
moncy,” who are to invest it and pay the income to the town treasurer. 

The income from the deposit money received by each town shall be annually appro- 
priated to the support of its schools. 

But if a town has other resources for the support of schools 6 months each year, 
it may appropriate sueh ineome for schools or for any other purpose.” 


STATE APPROPRIATIONS TO NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


The sum of $1,000 a year is appropriated to each normal school, to be expended by 
the trustees under the direction of the State supcrintendent.'% 


1 Laws of 1880, sec. 558. 11 Thid., sec. 657. 

2Pub. Acts of 1886, No. 33. @ 12Tbid., secs. 658, 659. 

3 Law of 1880, sec. 572. 13.A legacy from the Huntington estate also, 
4Tbid., sec. 573. ‘ became available in 1884-’85. 

5 Tbid., sec. 579. 4 Laws of 1880, sec. 640. 

6Tbid., sec. 587. 15 Thid., sec. 641. 

7 Ibid., sec. 588. 16 Tbid., sec. 644. 

8Tbid., sec. 571. 17 Tbid., sec. 647. 

Sibid., sec. 452 18 Tbid., sec. 472, Pab. Acts of 1882, No. 27. 


WT pid., sec. 453. 
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Fach town is entitled to 1 scholarship in the normal school, which is reckoned at 
$12 a half-year.! 

If in addition to all sums received from the State by direct appropriation and for 
scholarships, and from tuition and rent of sehool lands, the trustees of a normal school 
shall in any year furnish and nse, under the direction of the State superintendent, for 
current expenses, the sum of $500, they shall receive from the State an equal sum, 
which shall be used in paying for instruetion.? 

The above sums for the support of normal schools are paid only upon the condition 
that the law with regard to normal schools has been complied with. 


EDUCATION OF TEACHERS. 


The normal schools at Randolph, Johnson, and Castleton, are continued until 
Auenst, 1890.4 

There shall be two courses of stndy in anormal sehool], and nomore. ‘These courses 
are arranged by thie trustees and the State superintendent, and shall contain no for- 
eign langnage. No subject not included in them shall be tanght. Ccrtifieates of 
graduation shall be given to all those who pass a final examination.® 

A graded sehool organized in accordance with a special act of the General Assem- 
bly, and situated in a county in which there is no normal school, may establish a 
training-school department for the instrnetion and training of teachers. These shall 
have two courses of study, as in normal sehools.® 

The State snperintendent shall annually, npon the written application of 25 teach- 
ers in any county (exeept Grand Isle and Essex, where the application of 15 shall suf- 
fice), hold one teachers’ institute in sueh county, for a term not exceeding 3 days. 

Ie may employ assistants, and a sum not exeeeding $30 a day for all expenses 
shall be paid him by the State,7 

When no sneh application is made in due season, the State superintendent may hold 
in any county not Jess than 2 nor more than 5 edneational meetings, for 1 day and 
evening, each. He may employ assistants at these meetings, and shal! receive from 
the State not more than $12 for each.® 


INSTITUTIONS FOR THE DEFECTIVE AND DEPENDENT CLASSES. 


The Governor shall be commissioner of the deaf, duwb, and bljnd, and of idiotic 
and feeble-minded children of indigent parents, and as such commissioner shall con- 
stitute the board for their instrnetion.9 

The maximum sums appropriated forthe benefit of the above classes are as follows: 
Deaf and dumb, $5,000; blind, $4,000; idiotic and fecble-minded ehildren, $2,000, 

The beneficiaries under these provisions are instructed at various spevificd institu- 
tions withont the State.4 

The board of civil authority in each town shall annually, through the county 
elerk, make return to the Governor of sueh persons who should become beneficiaries as 
above. The Governor may designate beneficiaries.” 


TEXT-BOOKS. 


There shall be in each town a text-book committee, who shall select and recom- 
mend text-books on the subjeets required by law to be taught in the common 
sehools.}8 

The use in such sehools of any other text-books than those recommended, except 
as books of referenee, shall be unlawful. 

Pupils whose parents or guardians do not supply the proper texi-books after due 
notification, may be supplied by the distriet or town, and the prices thereof shall 
be added to the next annual tax of sueh parents or guardians, if they are able to 
pay the amounts. 

Towns may purehase and hold text-books for use in their schools, if the towns so 
vote.16 

Text-books on the subject of the nature and effeets of alcoholic drinks and nar- 
coties shall be furnished by the State.1" 


LOCAL SUPERVISION. 


Town superintendents.—The term of ofiice of a town superintendent shall continue 
1 year.!8 

Town superintendents shall visit each public school in their respeetive towns at 
least once a year; shall inform themselves as to the discipline and progress of study 


1 Laws of 1880, secs. 467, 471. 7Tbid., sec. 454. 33 Thid.; secs. 609, 610. 
2Thid., sec. 473. 8 }bid., sec. 455. 14 Tbid., sec. 611. 

3Ibid., secs. 471, 473. 9 Tbid., sec. 680. 15 Thid., secs. 612, 613. 
4Tbid., sec. 462. 1Tbid., sec. 682. 16 Thid., sec. 614. 

5 lbid., secs. 464, 466. 11Tbid., sec. 683. 7Pob. Acts of 1886, No. 34. 
®lbid., sec. 474. 12 Tbid., secs. 684, 686. 18 Laws of 1830, sec. 458. 
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in such schools; advise the teachers, and adopt the necessary measures for the exami- 
nation, regulation, and improvement in learning in such schools.! 

The account for services of a town superintendent shall not be allowed until he 
has filed with the State superintendent the statistical returns required by law.? 

The town superintendents in each county shall meet annually, to decide upon a set 
of questions to be used in examinations of teachers for county certificates ;? also, 
to elect county examining board. - 

Each town superintendent shall hold two public examinations of teachers annu- 
ally, to be held on the same day throughout the county, and may grant town certifi- 
cates to those passing such exaniinations.® 

Town superintendents may appoint to scholarships in the normal schools.® 

District committees.—A school district may, at an annual meeting, elect a prudential 
committee of from 8 to 9 persons.” 

The prudential committee shall provide and keep in order school-houses; provide 
fuel, furniture, and all appendages; appoint and remove teachers, and adopt meas- . 
ures, not in conflict with those of the town superintendent, for the inspection, ex- 
amination, regulation, and improvements of the schools.® 

Town boards of school directers.—If a town vote to abolish the district system, it 
shall at the same meeting elect a board of 3 or 6 school directors. 

This board shall elect one of its nnmber chairman, who shall have the power and 
duties of town superintendents.!4 

The board of school directors shall be sworn. 

It shall have care of the public-school property, prescribe the number of schools, 
employ teachers and fix their compensation, have the management of the public 
schools, and in general have the powers and duties of prudential committees." 


WHEN WOMEN MAY VOTE. 


Women shall have the right to vote in all school-disiric6 meetings, and in the elec- 
tion of school commissioners in towns and cities, and the same right to hold office re- 
lating to school affairs.” 


TEACHERS’ KXAMINATIONS AND CERTIFICATES. 


A certificate of graduation from the lower course of a normal school or of a train- 
ing-school department of a graded school shall be a license to teach in the common 
schools of the State for 5 years: and a certificate of graduation from the higher course 
of the same shall be a license for 10 years.8 

Candidates for county licenses must be 20 years of age, if men, and 18 if women; 
they mrst have taught 10 weeks successfully, and have suitable testimonials. They 
are examined before the county board in all subjects required by law to be taught in 
the common schools, and in passing receive a county license good for 5 years.14 

Each town superintendent shall hold 2 public examinations of teachers annually.¥ 

Such superintendents may grant certiticates, good until June 1 of the following 
year, to those passing those examinations, 


TOWN-SCHOOL FUND. 


The selectmen of a town shall have charge of the real and personal estate in such 
town appropriated as a fund to the use of schools therein, unless otherwise provided 
by law, or unless the person giving any part thereof direct the same to be managed 
in some other way. The selectmen shall lease lands appropriated for such purpose. 
and loan moneys on interest with sufficient security.!7 

Their proceedings as to the fund shall be in the name of the town.!8 

Moneys received on account of the town-school fund shall be paid into the treasury 
of the town.!9 


LOCAL TAXES. 


A town may at the annual town meeting raise money for the use of schools.” 

The selectmen of a town using the town system shall annually appropriate for the 
use of schools in such town a sum not exceeding one-half nor less than one-fourth of 
the grand list of such town, and shall assess a tax annually, to defray such appropri- 
ations.”! 

All expenses incurred by a school district for support of schools in excess of public 
moneys received by the district, shall be defrayed by a tax upon the grand list of the 
district, embracing polls, real estate, and personal property.” 


1 Laws of 1880, sec. 459. * Tbid., sec. 594. 16 Tbid., secs. 488, 491. 


2 Public Acts of 1886, No. 31. 10 Thid., sec. 595. 17 Tbid., sec. 652. 
3 Laws of 1880. secs. 485, 486. 11 Thid., sec. 597. 18 Thid., sec, 653. 
4Tbid., sec. 477. 12 Tbid., sec. 524: 19 Tpid., sec. 655. 
5 Tbid., secs. 487, 488. 13 Tbhid., sec. 475. 20 Tbid., sec. 656. 
6 Thid., 468, 469. 4 Thid,, secs. 480, 482. 21 [bid., sec. 607. 
7 Tbid., see. 509. 12 Tbid., sec. 487. 2 Thid.,sec. 630. 


§ Tbid., sec. 515. 
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A school districf may assess a tax to repair or furnish a school-honse, or purchaso 
or hire a building or Jands.! 

A tax may be assessed by tho prudential conmittes of a district in support of a 
town, high, or central school within it, if the sums received for tuition be not suftl- 
cient.* 

DIVISION OF PUBLIC MONEYS. 

The selectmen of each town shall aunnally divide the school moneys iu the treasury 
of such town among the school districts.? 

If the amount of such moneys does not excced $1,200, one-half thereof, and if it 
exceeds $1,200, one-third thereof, shall be divided equally among the school districts : 
the remainder shall be divided among the districts in proportion to the aggregate 
attendance of scholars between 5 and 20 years of age.4 

No district shall receive its share of such moneys unless a school has been main- 
tabred therein the minimum time, and under the conditions required by law.® 


VIRGINIA. 


CONSTITUTIONAL PROVISIONS REGARDING EDUCATION, 


The General Assembly shall elect, in joint ballot, within 30 days atter its organiza- 
tion under this constitution, and every fourth year thereafter, a superintendent of 
public instruction. He shall have the general supervision of the public free-school 
interest of the State, and shall report to the General Assembly for its consideration, 
within 30 days after his election, a plan for a uniform system of public free schools.§ 

There shall be a board of education, composed of the Governor, superintendent of 
public instruction, and attorney-general, which shall appoint and have power to re- 
move, for cause, and upon notice to the incumbents, subject to confirmation by the 
senate, all county superintendents of public free schools. This board shall have. 
regulated by law, the management and investment of all school funds, and such 
supervision of schools of higher grades as the law shall provide.? ; 

The General Assembly shall provide by law, at its first session under this constitu- 
tion, a uniform system of public free schools, and for its gradual, equal, and full in- 
troduction into all the counties of the State by the year 1876, or as much earlier as 
practicable. , ee 

The General Assembly shall have power, after a full introduction of the public free- 
school system, to make such laws as shall not permit parents and guardians to allow 
their children to grow up in ignorance and vagrancy.” 

The General Assembly shall establish, as soon as practicable, normal schools, and 
may establish agricultural schools and such grades of schools as shall be for the public 
good,10 

The board of education shall provide for uniformity of text-books, and the furnish- 
ing of school-houses with such apparatus and library as may be necessary, under 
such regulations as may be provided by law." ; 

The General Assembly shall sct apart, asa permanent and perpetual literary fund, 
the present literary funds of the State, the proceeds of all public lands donated by 
Congress for public-school purposes, of all escheated property, of all waste and un- 
appropriated lands, of all property accruing to the State by forfeiture, and all fines 
collected for offenses committed against the State, and such other sumsas the Gen- 
eral Assembly may appropriate.” 

The General Assembly shall apply the annual interest on the literary funds, the 
capitation tax provided for by this constitution for public free-schoo] purposes, and 
an annual tax upon the property of the State of not less than 1 mill nor more than 
5 mills on the dollar, for the equal benefit of all the people of the State, the number 
of children between the ages of 5 and 21 years, in each public free-school district, 
being the basis of such division. - 

Provision shall be made to supply children attending the public free schools with 
necessary text-books in cases where the parent or guardian 1s unable, by reason of 
poverty, tofurnish them. Each county and public free-school district may raise ad- 
ditional sums by a tax on property for the support of the public free schools. All 
unexpended sums of any one year in any public free-school district shall go into the 
Seneral school fund for redivision the next year: Provided, That any tax authorized 
by this section to be raised by counties or school districts shall not exceed 5 mills on 
the dollar in any one year, and shall not be subject to a redivision, as hereinbefore pro- 
vided in this section.}® : 

The General Assembly shall have power to foster ail higher grades of schools under 
its supervision and to provide for such purpose a permanent cducational fund." 

oo.  “_*_ rr —EE———————eeee—— 


oo of 1880, sec. 525. Eo aes 8, sec. 1. - ae ae & 
bid., sec. 58S. id., sec. 2. id., otis 
3Tbid., sec. 661, § Thid., sec. 3. 8Tbid., sec. 8 

: : M 9 
4Tbid., sec. 662. °Tbid., sec. 4. Ibid., sec. 9. 


5 Thid., secs. 663,665. 10 Thid., sec. 5. 
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All grants and donations received by the General Assembly for educational pur- 
poses shall be applied according to the terms preseribed by the donors.! . 

Eaeh city and county shall be held accountable for the destruetion of school prop- 
erty that may take plaee within its limits by incendiaries or open violenee.? 

The General Assembly shall fix the salaries and preseribe the duties of all sehool 
officers and shall make all needful laws and regulations to carry into effeet the pub- 
lic free-sehool system provided for by this article.? 


ADMINISTRATION. 


There shall be established and maintained, in this State, a uniform system of pub- 
lie free schools.* 

The public free-school system shall be administered by the following authorities, 
to wit: A board of edueation, a superintendent of publie instruetion, county and eity 
superintendents of sehools, and district sehool trustees.® « 


BOARD OF EDUCATION. 


The board of education shall be a corporation by that name, and shall eonsist of 
the Governor, the superintendent of publie instruetion, and the attorney-general. 

It shall have all the rights and powers now or heretofore vested in the board of the 
literary fund. 

The duties of the board of education shall be as follows, viz: 

To make by-laws and regulations for its own government, and for carrying into 
effect the school laws. 

To observe the operations of the free-school system, and to suggest to the General 
Assembly any improvement deemed advisable therein. 

To invest all the eapital and unappropriated income of the literary fand in specified 
securities, 

To appoint and remove eounty superintendent of sehools subjeet to confirmation by 
the senate. 

To deeide appeals from deeisions of the superintendent of public instruction. 

To audit all elaims arising under this act which are to be liquidated out of the 
State funds. 

To regulate all matters arising in the practical administration of the school system 
whieh are not otherwise provided for. 

To make an annual report to the Legislature. : 

To punish county superintendents for negleet of duty, or for any official miseonduct, 
by reasonable fines, to be deducted from their pay, by suspension from office and pay 
for a certain time, or by removal—subjeet in the latter case to confirmation by the 
scnatc, as hereinbefore provided.? ; 


SUPERINTENDENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION. 


A superintendent of publie instruction is eleeted by the General Assembly, by joint 
vote, to hold offiee for 4 years. Any vaeancy in the office is filled temporarily by 
the Governor.® 

His salary is $2.000 per annum. He is also allowed travelling expenses not to ex- 
ceed $500 in any one year.? 

The superintendent of public instruction shall be the chief exceutive of the public 
free-school system, upon whom shall devolve the following duties, to wit: 

He shall take eare that the school Jaws and regulations be faithfully executed, and 
shall use all proper mcans to promote an appreciation and desire of education among 
the people. : 

It shall be his duty to determine the true intent and meaning of the school laws 
and regulations, and to explain to the eounty superintendents and other sehool 
offieers the several duties enjoined thereby upon them, and his decision shall be final, 
unless and until reversed by the board of education. 

He shall require of county superintendents detailed reports annually, and as often 
besides as he may dccni proper; and he may require special reports, at any time, of 
any offieer connected with the sehool system. 

He may also appoint persons, at his discretion, to visit or examine all or any of the 
public free schools in the eounty, wherein such persons reside, and report to him 
touching all such matters respecting their condition and management and the means 
of improving them as he may indieate; but no allowanee or compensation shall be 
made to such persons for their serviecs or expenses. 

He shall decide all appeals from deeisions of eounty superintendents vf schaols, wien 
made in prescribed form; but he may, at his diseretion, refer the matter to the board 
of edueation, whose decision shall always be final. But appeals-shail be in all caxes 


1 Const., art. 8, sec. 10. 4Cod. Sch. Laws of 1882, see. 1. TIbid., sees. 7, 11, 13, 15, 16, 17. 
*Tbid., sec. 11. 5 [bid., see. 2. 8 [bid., sec. 18. 
3 Tbid., sev. 12. % (bid., soc. 3. 5 Tbid., see. 19. 
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from the decisions of the superintendent of public instrnetion to the boara of ediuca- 
tion. 

He shall annnally, and as often besides as he may deein necessary, prepare a scheme 
for apportioning the money appropriated by the State for public trec-school purposes 
among the several counties and cities, on the basis of the number of children between 
the ages of 5 and 2f years, in each school district. 

He shall report annually to the board of education. Heis a member of the board of 
Visitors of Virginia Agricultural and Mechanical College, and of the board of cnra- 
tors of Hampton Normal aud Agricultural Institute; a member of corporation of the 
“ Miller Manual-Labor School of Albemarle;” a member and chairman of the board 
of visitors of Virginia Normal and Collegiate Iustitute,and has power to appoint to 
scholarships in Nashville University.! 


STATE FUNDS. 


There shall be and are hereby set apart asapermanent and perpetnal literary found 
the present litcrary funds of the State, the procceds of all public lands donated by 
Copgress for public school purposes, of all escheated property, of all waste and unap- 
propriated lands, of all property accrning to the State by forfeiture, and all fines col- 
lected for offenses committed against the State, donations made for the purpose, anc 
such other sums as the General Assembly may appropriate. ‘The same shal] be known 
by the name of the “literary fund;” and the annual income arising therefrom shall 
be and hereby is dedicated exclusively to the support and maintenance of public free 
schools in this State.? 

The State funds, applicable annually to the establishment, support, aud maintenance 
of public free schools, enbrace the annual interest on the literary fund, a capitation 
tax of not exceeding $1 per annuni on cvery male citizen who has attained the age of 
21 years, and such tax on property, not lessthan 1 mill nor more than 5 mills on the 
dollar, as the General Assembly shall from time to time order to be levicd.? 


COUNTY SCHOOL BOARDS. 


The county superintendent of schools of each county of the State, together with the 
district school trustees in each county, including those iu cities of the second class, 
shall, for certain purposes hereinafter specified, constitute a body corporate under the 
style of ‘‘ The County School Board of County.” This board shall be subject to 
the higher authoritics in like manner as the district boards.+* 

The county superintendent of schools for each county shall be, ex officio, president of 
the county school board. 


COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS. 


There shall be appointed for every county 1 superintendent of schools. The regular 
terni of office shall be 4 years. 5 

The said superintendents shall each receive $30 for each thousand population under 
their respective jurisdiction for the first 10,000, rejecting fractions less than 500; and 
$20 for each thousand of population in excess of 10,000 and up to and including 30,000, 
rejecting fractions less than 500; and $10 for each thousand of population in excess of 
30,000, rejecting fractions less than 500, provided that the pay of no superintendent 
shall in any case be less than $200.6 

The duties of each county superintendent shall be as follows: 

To explain the school system upon all suitable occasions, and to promote an apprc- 
ciation and desire of education among the penple by all proper means in his power : 
to prepare a scheme for apportioning State and county-school funds and furnish copics 
thereof; to examine teachers and grant certificates; to promote improvement and 
efficiency of teachers; to assist in the organization of boards of district schoo] trus- 
tees, with the privilege of being present at all meetings of such boards and of par- 
ticipating in the discnssions of questions therein, but not of voting; to visit and ex- 
amine schools and school districts, examine records and official papers of school dis- 
tricts, advise and counsel teachers; to decide appeals or complaints ; to administer 
oaths and take testimony in all matters relating to public schools, whenever reqnired, 
in cases pending or to:come before himsclf or before the superintendent of public in- 
struction, or before the board of education; and also to administer the oath of o:lice 
to district school trustees when called upon so to do; to observe regulations pre- 
scribed by superintendent of public instruction and make reports; to be the clerk of 
electoral board; to name and number school districts; to be president of tue county 
school board; to prepare list of questions for examination and forward copy of same 
to superintendent of public instruction; to apportion State money to districts; to 
hold institute at least annually, and may examine teachers at same; to appoint ad- 


1Coid. Sch. Laws of 1883, secs. 18, 19, 2 Tbid., sec. 118. 5Tbid,, sec. 34. 
21, 22, 23, 25, 27, 30, 32, 156, 244, 265, Ibid., secs. 119, 120. 6 Tbid., sec. 35. 
282, 316. 4Ibid., sec. 78. 
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visory committee to select text-books, and act as chairman of same; to require report 
from teacher as to use of text-books, and to withhold receipt for monthiy report for 
violations; to see that the regulations of board of education are enforced, and make 
monthly reports to superintendent of public instruction. 

County superintendents are not allowed to teach in the public schools.! 


COUNTY FUNDS. 


The county funds applicable annually to the establishment, support, and mainte- 
nance of public free schools embrace such tax as shall be levied by the board of su- 
pervisors, fines and penalties imposed, and donations, or the income arising therefrom: 
Provided, That no tax levied by any county for public free-school purposes shall in any 
case exceed 1 mill on the dollar of taxable property.? 


DISTRICT BOARDS. 


The General Assembly shail, every 4 years, elect 3 citizens of each county, to be 
known as the county board of schoo! commissioners.* 

All vacancies existing or occurring in district boards of school trustees shall be 
filled by said county school electoral boards: Provided, That no person who is unable 
to read and write shall be appointed a school trustee. 

The duties of boards of school trustees shall be, in general, as follows: 

To enforce school laws and regulations; to employ and dismiss teachers; to sus- 
pend or dismiss pupils; to provide indigent scholars with text-books; to require the 
taking of census of school children ; to call meetings of the people for consultation in 
regard to school interests; to prepare estimates ot funds needed in the district for 
providing school-hotuses, &c.: to care for and control school property in district; to 
report annually to superintendent of schools; to visit the public free schools within 
the district from time to time, and to take care that they are conducted according to 
law and with the utmost efficiency; to provide suitable school-houses, furniture, 
and appliances; to have power to introduce higher branches and require fee to be 
paid monthly or quarterly in advance, not exceeding $2.50 per month for each pupil; 
tomake subdistricts, which may include portions of two or more districts, or portions 
of two or more counties; to issue warranss on school fund for pay of teachers; to hold 
two regular meetings in each school year; to haveabsolute power to employ teachers; 
to enter into written contracts with teachers, and to have no power to employ said 
teachers unless they hold certificate of superintendent for current year.® 


DIRECTORS OF SUBDISTRICTS. 


Each subdistrict, at a meeting ot at least one-fourth of the voters thereof, shall elect 
3 persons residing in the district to serve as school directors for the term of 5 years, 
though at the first election the terms of service shall be graded as 1, 2, and 3-year 
terms. No compensation shall be allowed and no one chosen who is unable to read 
and write.® 

The teacher for each school district shall be chosen by the school directors of that 
subdistrict from among those licensed by the county superintendent.’ 

The school directors shall collect and apply the contributions provided for in the 
fifth clause of this section; shall make known to the district boards the wants of the 
school in respect to furniture, apparatus, and other appliances, and shall do all in 
their power to protect and improve the school property. They shallalso support and 
counsel the teachers. They shall also do what they can to secure the enrolment and 
regular attendance of children at school, and to promote the appreciation and desire 
of education among the people. 

DISTRICT FUNDS. 


The district funds applicable annually to the establishment, support, and mainten- 
ance of public free schools embrace such tax as shall be levied by the board of super- 
visors of the county for the purposes of the school district, fines and penalties, and 
donations or the income arising therefrom: Provided, That no tax to be levied by any 
school district for school purposes shall exceed 1 mill on the dollar of taxable prop- 
Clive 

It shall be the duty of the city or town council, and of every incorporated town of 
over 500 inhabitants which has been erected into a separate school district, to pro- 
vide in due time, and it shall have no power to withhold, the sum or sams reported 
by the city or town school boards. 
pe O eas money shall be paid to support any school with a smaller daily average 

sham 10.1! 


1 Cod. Sch. Laws of 1883, secs. 34, 45; also secs. 48, 49, 57, 6 Thid., sec. 154. 


79, 344, 350, 354, 353, 360, 389, 402, 408, 405,408, 409. 7 Tbid., sec. 157. 
2Tbid., secs. 119, 121, 122. 8 Tbid., sec. 158. 
3Tbid., sec. 417. ®°Tbid., secs. 119, 122. 
4Thid., sec. 420. 10 Tbid., sec. 340. 


*Ibid., secs. 49, 69, also 74, 100, 110, 152, 154, 355, 366, 370, ™Ibid., sec. 382. 
879, 
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CITY SCHOOL BOARDS, 


The school boards of cities shall have power, subject to the approval of the common 
councils, to preseribe the number and boundaries of the school districts and the num- 
ver of trustees, not exceeding 3 from each district; but until such provision is made 
every such city which is not divided into wards shall constitute a single school dis- 
trict, and in every city which is divided into wards each ward shall be a school dis- 
trict.! 

All the school trnstees in a city or town shall constitute a single corporation under 
the style of ‘‘The School Board of the city (or town) of )’ which shall have the 
same officers, powers, and duties as ordinary boards of district school trustees, except 
as otherwise provided.? 


CITY SUPERINTENDENTS. 


There shall be a city snperiutendent of schools in cities of the first class, and 
whenever the population of any county in which a city of the second class or the 
greater part thereof is located exceeds 15,000, without incIndiug the population of 
said city, such city may have a superintendent of schools separate from so much of 
the said county as lies without the city limits.® 

A city superintendent shall receive pay from the State in like proportion as county 
superintendent of schools; but nothing in this act contained shall be construed to 
limit the amount of additional remuneration which he may receive from the council 
of the city within which he acts.* 

A city superintendent may teach in a public school ez officio, when reqnested to do 
so by the city schoo] board.é 

City school boards and superintendents shall be required to perform the saine 
duties and shall be subject to the same rules and limitations as the district board and 
county superintendents, respectively, except so far as may by this act be otherwise 
provided.® 

City superintendents of schools shall be appointed and removed by the board of 
education, subject to confirmation by the senate.7 


TEACHERS: QUALIFICATIONS AND DUTIES. 


No teacher of a public free school shall be empioyed or shall receive any pay from 
the public funds, unless he or she shall hold a certificate of qualification in full force, 
civen to him or her by the county superintendent for the county within which he or 
she is employed.8 
_ All applicants for examination to obtain a license to teach in the public schools must 
be at least 18 years old.9 

Every teacher in a public free school shall keep a daily register of facts pertaining 
to his school.0 

Written contracts shall be made with all public free-school teachers, in a form to be 
prescribed by the school regulations, before they enter upon their duties. Such con- 
tracts shall be signed in duplicate, each party holding a copy.¥ 

In schools having not less than 40 pupils enrolled, with an average attendance of 
30, at least 2 teachers shall be employed, the whole time of 1 to be devoted to in- 
struction in the elementary branches.” 

County and city superintendents are required to hold in their respective counties 
and cities at least one teachers’ institute during each scholastic year, at which all 
the teachers employed in the public free schools shall be expected to attend. 


EXAMINATION OF TEACHERS. 


The county or city superintendent shall hold examinations for those who desire to 
teach school in his county or city for the current school year.'* 

Examinations shall be held on orthography, reading, writing, arithmetic, grammar, 
geography, and history, and if the applicant desires to take charge of a school in 
which the higher branches have been introduced, he must be examined on all such 
higher branches. The examination shall be both oral and written, and the same or 
similar questions shall be propounded to all applicants for the same grade of certifi- 
cate, under such regulations as the superintendent may prescribe.» 


VIRGINIA NORMAL AND COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE. 


The Virginia Normal and Collegiate Institute shall be under the government and 
control of 7 visitors, 6 of whom shall be well-qualified colored men, appointed by the 
Governor, with the consent of the senate.!° 


1Cod. Sch. Laws of 1883, sec. 323. 7 Thid., sec. 337. 12 Thid., sec. 1138. 
2 Thid., sec. 324. 8 Tbid., sec. 91. 13 Tbid., sec. 390. 
3 Tbid., sec. 331. 9 Tbid., sec. 345. 14 Tbid., sec. 348. 
4 Thid., sec. 332. 10 Tbid., sec. 92. 15 Toid., sec. 349. 
5 Thid., sec. 333. Nt Tbid., sec. 93. 16Tbid., sec. 277. 


6 Tbid., sec. 336. 
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In the said iustitute there shall be a nermal department, in which shall be taught 
such branches as are usually taught in the best uormal schools in the country.! 

There shall be connected with said institute a college, and such professioual de- 
partments as the board of visitors may think expedient and proper, for the higher 
education of colored persons. In the college department shall be taught the classics, 
the higher branches of mathematics, and such other branches as are usually taught in 
colleges, which branches shall be prescribed by the board of visitors to said institute.? 

The said superintendent of public instruction, and the visitors of said school shall 
be a body corporate.? ; 

The number of professors or teachers iu the institute, all of whom shall be colored, 

,Shall be fixed by the visitors; the salary of no one of them shall exceed the sum oi 

$1,500 per annum, except by conseut of the said board of education, given in writing 
to the visitors.4 

The board of visitors shall admit as State students, free of charge, for tuition as 
soon as practicable, upon evidence of good moral character, 50 young men, who shall 
be not less than 16 nor more than 25 years of age, one of whom:sball be selected from 
each senatorial district and 10 from the State at large, all to be chosen by the board 
of visitors.® 

One hundred thousand dollars of funds due the Commonwealth of Virginia are set 
apart in the execution of this act. 


EIGHT-WEEKS COURSE FOR COLORED TEACHERS. 


The president and faculty of the Virginia Normal and Collegiate Institute shall be 
required, during each and every year, to conduct a normal course of instruction for 
the benefit of the colored teachers in the public schools of this State, or those who 
expect to make teaching a profession, said normal course to continue for 8 weeks. 

Said teachers shall be required to attend said normal course at least 1 month in 
each year, except when prevented by sickness.® 

The teachers, in attending such normal course, may occupy the rooms of the school, 
and iu all respects have the same accommodations as the regular students have during 
the regular sessions of instruction. They shall receive certificates for proficiency and 
atteudance, and such other marks for distinction as the board of education may think 
proper and by rules establish.’ . 


STATE FEMALE NORMAL SCHOOL. 


There shall be established, as hereinafter provided, a normal school expressly for 
the training and education of white female teachers for public schools. 

The school shall be under the supervision, nanagenient, and government of 13 
trustees ; successors shall be appointed by the Governor.!! 

Each city of 5,000 inhabitants, and each county in the State shall be entitled to one 
pupil, and one for each additional representative in the house of delegates above one 
who shall receive gratuitous instruction.!2 

The sum of $5,000 is hereby appropriated to defray the expense of establishing and 
continuing said school. ; 

There shall be appropriated, annually, the sum of $10,000 to pay incidental expenses, 
said sum to be paid out of the public free-school fund.'4 


TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE. 


The board of education shall have power, at its discretion, to invite and encourage 
meetings of teachers at convenient places, and to provide addresses to be made before 
such meetings touching the processes of school organization, discipline, and instruc- 
tion: Provided, That no public money shall be expended for the purposes of this sec- 
tiou; that no such meeting of teachers shall be held during the period of the year 
when the schools are orshould be open; that no teachers shall be compelled to atteud 
such meetings nor be paid for attendance. 


SCHOOLS, RULES AND REGULATIONS. 


A uniform system of public free schools shall be adopted.6 

The public free schools shall be free to all persons between the ages of 5 and 21 
years residing within the school district : Provided, That white and colored persons 
shall not be taught in the same school.” ; a 

In every public free school there shall be taught orthography, reading, writing, 
arithmetic, grammar, and geography, and no other branches shall be introduced ex- 
cept as allowed by special regulations to be devised by the board of education.’® 


1Cod. Sch. Laws of 1883, sec. 280. 7Tbid., sec. 438. 13 Thid., sec. 435. 
2Tbid., sec. 281. STbid., sec. 441. 11 Tbid., sec. 436. 
3Tbid., sec. 283. STbid., sec. 442. 15 Tbid., sec. 452. 
4Tbid., sec. 285. 10 Thid., sec. 430. 6 Tbid., sec. 1. 

5Tbid., see. 287. ilTbid., sec. 431. 17 Tbid., sec. 105. 


®Tbid., sec. 2388. 12 Thid., sec. 434. 1Tbid., sec. 109. 
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In all localities where the number of children is sutiiciont preference shall be given, 
under snitable reguJations, to graded schools.) 

For the purpose of encouraging an intermediate grade of instruetion between that 
of the common school aud that of the college, it shall he lawful for any district schoo! 
board of Rockbridge County (or of any other connty) to admit intoany one of the pub- 
lic schools in its district instruction in any branches necessary to qualify pupils 
to become teachers in the public schools, or to enter with advautave any of the col- 
Jeges or higher institutions of the State, and for instruction in any other branches 
than those provided for in the first clanse of this section, the said board of trustees 
may require a fee to be paid monthly or quarterly in advanee, not exceeding $2.50 
per month for each pnpil 3 Provided, That tho introduction of such higher branches 
in any school shall be first sanctioned by the connty school board, and shall be dis- 
continued whenever said board shall think it advisable. 

That they shall not be allowed to interfere with regnlar and eflicient instruction 
in the elementary English branches, and to secure this end in schools having bnt 1 
teacher, not less than 5 hours each day shall be given exclusively to instruction in 
said elementary branches.+ 

That in schools having not Jess than 40 pupils enrolled, with an average attend- 
ance of 30, at Icast 2 teachers shall be employed, the whole time of one of whom shall 
be devoted to instruction in the elementary branches.® 

Uniformity of text-books, and the furnishing of school-houscs with such apparatus 
and library as may be necessary, shall be provided for on some gradual systein by 
the board of education.® 

The district school board shall, when practicable, adopt the system of opening every 
alternate school during the first 5 months, and the remaining schools during the sec- 
ond 5 months of the school year.” 

All persons between 21 and 25 years of age, seeking admission into any public free 
school, must prepay a tuition fee at the rate of $1 per month to the school board 
within whose territorial limits such school is taught. ® : 


TOWN AND CITY SCHOOLS. 


Public free schools shall be established in all the citics and towns of the Common- 
wealth, which are not embraced in whole or in part within the bounds of a imagiste- 
rial district.9 

Cities and towns, which have a population of 10,000 and upwards, shall, for school 
purposes, be known as cities of the first class, whilst cities and towns which have less 
than 10,000 shall be known as cities of the second class; but the provisions of the 
law concerning citics shall be applicable to both classes alike, unless the one or the 
other class be specifically referred to.1° 


UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA. 


The University of Virginia shall be continued, and the visitors thereof shall be and 
remain a corporation, under the style of the rector and visitors of the University of 
Virginia. They shall be at ail times subject to the control of the Legislature. 

The board of visitors of the University of Virginia shall consist of 9 members. The 
term of office shall be for 4 years.” 

The said board of visitors shall meet at the university at least once a year, and at 
such other times as it shall determine. Five members shall eonstitute a quorum for 
the transaction of business.'% 

The said board shall be charged with the care and preservation of all the property 
belonging to the university. It shall appoint as many professors as it may deem 
proper, and may prescribe the duties of each, and the course and mode of instruction, 
and generally, in respect to the governnient and mauagenient of the university, make 
such regulations as it may deem expedient, not being contrary to law." 

The following branches of learning shall be taught at the university: The Latin, 
Greek, Hebrew, French, Spanish, Italian, German, and Anglo-Saxon languages; the 
ditterent branches of inathematics, pnre and physical; natural philosophy, chemistry, 
mineralogy, including geology; the principles of agricultnre; botany, anatomy, sur- 
gery, and medicine; zoology, history, ideology; general grammar, ethics, rhetoric, 
and belles-lettres; civil government, political economy, the law of nature and nations, 
and municipal law. 

There shall be paid annually, out of the public treasury, $30,000 for the support of 
the University of Virginia, but this annuity is on condition that the said institution, 
during its continuance, shall educate all students of the State of Virginia, over the 
age of 18, without charge for tuition in the academic department, consisting of the 


1Cod. Sch. Laws of 18583, sec. 115. 6 Thid., sec. 114. 11 Tbid., sec. 164. 
2 Thbid., see. 110. 7 Tbid., sec. 157, - 12 Tbid., sec. 165. 
3 Tbid., sec. 111. 8Tbid., sec. 395. 13Tbid., sec. 168, 
4Thid., sec. 112. ® Thid., sec. 321. 14 Thid., sec. 171. 


6 Thid., sec. 1138. ° 18 Tbid., sec. 322. 15 Tbid., sec. 176. 
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following schools; to wit, the schools of Greek, Latin, history and literature, moral 
philosophy, modern langaages, natural philosophy, natural history and agriculture, 
general and industrial chemistry, and pure mathematies.! 


VIRGINIA MILITARY IN STITUTE. 


The military school established in the county of Rockbridge, near the town of Lex- 
ington, shall be continued under the name of ‘‘The Virginia Military Institute,” and 
for the support of the said school the sum of $15,000 shall be annually paid out ef the 
public treasury.? 

The Governor, by and with the consent of the senate, immediately upon the passage 
of this act, shall appoint a new board of visitors for the institute, which shall con- 
sist of 9 members. The term of office for the board of visitors shall be 4 years, and 
it is hereby declared to be 2 corporation.® 

lt shall fix the salaries of the professors and officers, and may remove at will any 
officer who shall be appointed under this act, for good and sufficient cause.* 

Such reasonable expenses as the board of visitors may incur in the discharge of its 
duties shall be allowed by the Governor.’ 

The arsenal and its grounds are vested in the institute.® 

The officers of the Virginia Military Institute shall constitue a part of the military 
organization of the State, subject to orders of the Governor; and the Governor is au- 
thorized and directed to issue commissions to the professors, assistant professors, and 
other officers, according to the rank prescribed by the regulations of the Virginia 
Military Institute. Such commissions shall confer no rank in the militia, nor entitle 
any person holding the same to any pay or emolumeni by reason thereof.’ 

it shall prescribe the terms upon which cadets may be admitted, their number, 
the course of their instruction, the nature of their service, and the duration thereof, 
which shall not be less than 2 nor more than 5 years. All so admitted shall make full 
compensation, except such as are provided for in the following section.® 


The board of visitors shall admit as State cadets, free of charge for board and tui- ~ 


tion, upon evidence of fair moral character, not less than 50 young men, who shall 


be not less than 16 nor more than 25 years of age, one of whom. shall be selected from - 


each of the senatorial districts as at present constituted.9 
The Governor of the State and the board of visitors and faculty of the institute 
may confer the degree of graduate upon any cadet found qualified to receive it.! 
The cadets obligate themselves to teach for two years in some of the State schools 
when received at the institute on State account. 


THE INSTITUTION FOR THE DEAF AND DUMB AND THE BLIND 


The asylum established ‘for the education of the deaf and dumb and of the blind,” 
by the act of the 31st day of March, 1838, shall be continued, and the visitors thereot 
‘shall be a corporation, by the name of the Institution for the Deaf and Dumb and the 
Blind, and be invested with all the rights and powers now vested in the corporation 
created by the said act, and be subject to the control of the General Assembly.” 

The Governor shall annually appoint 7 persons as visitors of said institution, who 
shall be a board for the government thereof.® 

The board shall be charged with the erection, preservation, and repair of the build- 
ings of the institution and the care of its property, and shall direct and do all things 
necessary or expedient for promoting the objects of the institution not inconsistent 
with law." 

There shall be in said institution one school for education of deaf-mutes, and an- 
other for the education of the blind. The pupils of each shall be selected as the 
visitors shall prescribe among such persons as are unable to pay for their maintenance 
and support, to the extent of the means of the institution, and also from other per- 
sons, residents of this State, on such terms for their maintenance and support as may 
be agreed upon. But hereafter there shall be no charge for the education of pupils.) 

There is hereby appropriated out of the public treasury, annually, $35,000 for the 
support of said institution.!6 


VIRGINIA AGRICULTURAL AND MECHANICAL COLLEGE. 


The donation of public lands made by the government of the United States, with 
the conditions and provisions therein prescribed, is hereby accepted.?7 

The board of education is authorized to sell the land serip.® 

The annual interest accruing from the proceeds of the land scrip shaH be appro- 


1Cod. Sch. Laws of 1883, sec. 180. 7 Tbhid., sec. 211. 33 Tbid., sec. 225. 
2Sch. Law of 1884, sec. 195. 8 Thid., sec. 212. 14 Tbid., sec. 227. 
3 ibid., sec. 196. STbid., sec. 213. 15 Thid., sec. 230. 
4Tbid., sec. 197. 10 Thid., sec. 219. 16 Tbid., sec. 232. 
@ Tbid., sec. 200. WYbid., sec. 220. 17 Tbid., sec. 233. 


®Tbid., sec. 202. : 12Tbid., sec. 224. 18 Thid., sec. 234. 
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priated as follows: one-third thereof to the Hampton Normal and Agricultural Insti- 
tute, and two-thirds thereof to the Preston and Olin Institute.! 

The said annuity of tho Preston and Olin Institnte shall bo on these express con- 
ditions :? 

The name of the said institute shall be changed to the Virginia Agricultural and 
Mechanical College. 

The county of Montgomery shall appropriate $20,000, to be expended in the erection 
of additional buildings, or in the purchase of a farm for the nse of the said college.‘ 

A number of students, equal to twice the number of members of the house of dele- 
gates, to be apportioned in the same manner, shall have the privilege of attending said 
eollege without charge for tuition, to be selected by the school trustees of the respect- 
ive counties, cities, and election districts for said delegates, with reference to the 
highest proficiency and good character frown the white male students to the free 
schools, or, in their discretion, from others than those attending said free schools.§ 

The curriculum of the Virginia Agricnitural and Mechanical College shall embrace 
such branches of learning as relate to agriculture and the mechanic arts, without ex- 
cluding other scientific and classical studies, and including military tactics.® 

It shall be the duty of the Governor, by and with the advice and consent of the 
senate, to appoint a new board of visitors, whose terms of oftice shall commence on 
the 4th day of June, 1&50, and to consist of 8 persons, who shall continue in office 4 
years, or until the appointment and acceptance of their successors.’ 

The board shall be charged with the care and preservation of the property of 
the college. It shall appoint as many professors as it may deem proper. It 
shall prescribe the duties of each, and the course and the mode of instruction; it 
shall appoint a president of the college, and generally, in respect to the government 
thereof, may make such regulations as it may deem expedient, not contrary to law. 
Such reasonable expenses as the visitors may incur in the discharge of their duties 
shall be paid ont of the funds of the college.® 

The board of visitors is hereby declared to be a corporation, under the name and 
style of the :‘ Board of Visitors of the Virginia Agricultural and Mechanical College.” 9 


HAMPTON NORMAL AND AGRICULTURAL INSTITUTE. | 


The said appropriation to the Hampton Normal and Agricultural Institute shall be 
on the following conditions, namely: That the trustees of the same shall, out of the 
annnal interest accruing, aS soon as practicable, institute, support, and maintain 
therein one or more schools or departments, wherein the leading object shall be in- 
struction in such branches of learning as relate especially to agriculture and the me- 
chanic arts and military tactics; and the Governor, as soon after the passage of this 
act as may be, and on the first day of January, 1873, and on the same day in every 
fourth year thereafter, shail appoint 6 persons, 3 of whom shall be of African de- 
scent, citizens of the Commonwealth, to be curators of the fund hereby set apart 
for the use of the said institute.?° 

And the trustees of said college may select not less than 100 students, with refer- 
ence to their character and proticiency, from the colored free schools of the State, 
who shall have the privilege of attending the said institute on the same terms that 
State students are allowed to attend the Agricultural and Mechanical College, under 
the eighteenth section of this chapter." 


MILLER MANUAL-LABOR SCHOOL OF ALBEMARLE. 


Be it enacted by the General Assembly of Virginia, that in order to give complete 
legal capacity to the Miller Manual-Labor School, in the county of Albemarle, the 
same be and is hereby created a corporation under the following charter, to wit: 

The members of the board of education and their successors in office, and the sec- 
ond auditor and his successor in office, shall be a corporaticn by the name of “‘ The 
Miller Manual-Labor School of Albemarle,” and shall have perpetual succession and a 
common seal, which it may alter and renew at pieasure. 

The corporation credted by clause 1, shall hold the legal title to all the property 
dedicated by the will of Samuel Miller, and by the compromise aforesaid, to the said 
manual-labor school, and all other property hereby acquired by it, for the use and 
benefit of said school.!4 

The charges and expenses attending the establishment and support of the said 
school, including the purchase of land (should any be purchased), the erection of the 
buildings, the feeding, clothing, and education of the pupils, the charges for medical 
attendance upon them, and everything incident to and connected with the school, 


1Sch. Law of 1884, sec. 235. 6 Tbid., sec. 242. 11 Thid., sec. 256. 
2Tbid., sec. 236. 7 Thid., sec. 244. 2Tbid., sec. 264. 
3 Tbid., sec. 237. 8 Tbid., sec. 248. 13 Tbid., sec. 265. 
4Tbid., sec. 238. STbid., sec. 252. 44 Tbid., sec. 268, 


bY bid., sec, 240. 10 Tbid., sec. 235. 
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shall be paid by the said board of education out of the income and profits of the trust 
fund created by the twenty-fifth clause of said will.! 

And the district school trustees of the respective school districts of said county shall 
select and designate, subject to approval by the county courts, as provided for in the 
said twenty-fifth clause of said will, as pupils of said school, those described in the 
said clanse, and required by the testator to be so selected.! 


UNIVERSITY AT NASHVILLE, STATE NORMAL COLLEGE FOR TRAINING-WHITE TEACHERS. 


This institution has for its object the training of professional teachers, and its con- 
nection with the public-school system of Virginia is best explained by the following 
extracts from the letter of the Hon. J. L. M. Curry, agent of the Peabody Education 
Fund ? 

“Tn view of the want of well-established normal schools of a high order in the South, 
and to build up an institution which would stand as a permanent memorial of Mr. 
Peabody’s magnificent gift for education in the South, the trustees of the Peabody 
Fund for several years have been contributing liberally to the maintenance of the 
Normal College in Nashville. 

In connection with this college a nnmber of scholarships, $200 each, have been es- 
tablished for the encouragement and aid of students who purpose to make teaching 
their vocation.” 

These scholarships are apportioned among the States included in the Peabody bene- 
faction, somewhat in proportion to the school population. 

This aid is furnished, not longer than two years, to students whose capacities, 
abilities, general culture, and health give special promise of usefulness as teachers. 
he college is professional, and its aim is to magnify the office of teaching. 

The trustees, in the administration of the fund, act in co-operatiom with the State 
educational authorities. All appointments to scholarships are made by the State su- 
perintendents of public instruction.> 

Receiving free tuition and an additional bonus of $200 a year, the students are pre- 
sumed in good faith to have chosen teaching as a profession.® 

Virginia at present is entitled to 14 scholarships. These scholarships are free to 
any man or woman in the State, between the ages of 17 and 30, who desires to 
compete and who is willing to pledge himself or herseif to teach at least 2 years, 
ufter graduation, in some of the free schools of Virginia.7 


WEST VIRGINIA. 
CONSTITUTIONAL PROVISIONS REGARDING EDUCATION. 


The Legislature shall provide by general law for a thorough and efficient system of 
free schools.® 

The State superintendent of free schools shall have a general supervision of free 
schools, and perform such other duties in relation thereto as may be prescribed by 
law. If, in the performance of any such duty imposed upon him by the Legislature, 
he shall incur any expenses, he shall be reimbursed therefor: Provided, The amount 
does not excecd five hundred dollars in any one year.? 

The Legislature may provide for county superintendents and sucu other officers as 
may be necessary to carry out the objects of this article, and define their duties, 
powers, and compensation.!® 

The existing permanent and invested school fund, and all money accruing to this 
State from forfeited, delinquent, waste, and unappropriated lands, and from lands 
heretofore sold for taxes and purchased by the State of Virginia, if hereafter re- 
deemed or sold to others than this State; all grants, devises, or bequests that may be 
inade to this State for the purposes of education, or where the purposes of such 
grants, devises, or bequests are not specified; this State’s just share of the literary 
fund of Virginia, whether paid over or otherwise liqnidated; and any sums of inoney, 
stocks, or property which this State shall have the right to claim irom tbe State of 
Virginia for educational purposes; the proceeds of the estates of persons who may die 
without leaving a will or heir, and of all escheated lands; the proceeds of any taxes 
that may be levied on the revenues of any corporation; all moneys that may be paid 
as an equivalent for exemption from military duty; and such sums as may from time 
to time be appropriated by the Legislature for the purpose, shall be set apart as a sep- 
arate fund, to be called the ‘‘school fund,” and invested, under such regulations as 
may be prescribed by law, in the interest-bearing securities of the United States or of 
this State; or if such interest-bearing securities cannot be obtained, then said school 
fund shall be invested in such other solvent interest-bearing securities as shall be 
approved by the Governor, superintendent of free schools, auditor, and treasurer, 


'Sch. Law of 1384, sec. 268. 5Tbid., sec. 316. - 8 Const. of 1872, sec. 1. 
2Tbid., see. 313. 6 Tbid., sec. 317. 9 Thid., sec. 2. 
3Tbid., sec. 314. 7 Ibid., sec. 319, 10Tbid., sec. 3, 


4Tbid., sec. 315. 
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who are hereby constituted the board of the school fund, to manage the saine, under 
such regulations as may be preseribed by law; and the interest thereof shall be an- 
nually applied to the support of free schools throughout the State, and to no other 
purpose whatever. But any portion of said interest remaining unexpended at the 
close of a fiseal year shall be added to and remain a part of the eapidnd of the school 
fund: Provided, That all taxes whieh shall be received by the State npon delinquent 
lands, except the taxes due to the State thereon, shall be refunded to the county or 
distriet by or for whieh the same were levied.! 

The Legislature shall provide for the support of free schools by appropriating thereto 
the interest of the invested sehool fund; the net proeeeds of all forfeitures and fines 
aceruing to this State under the laws thereof; the State eapitation tax, and by gen- 
eral taxation on persons and property, or otherwise. It shall also provide for raising 
in each county or district, by the authority of the people thereof, such a proportion 
of the amount required for the support of free schools therein as shall be prescribed 
by general laws.? 

The school districts into which any county is now divided shall continue until 
ehanged in pursnance of law. 

All levies that may be laid by any county or district for the purpose of free schools 
shall be reported to the clerk of the county court, and shall, under such regulations 
as may be preseribed by law, be collected by the sheriff or other collector, who shall 
make annual settlement with the county eourt, whieh settlement shall be made a 
matter of record by the clerk thereof, in a book to be kept for that purpose.‘ 

White and eolored persons shall not be taught in the same schools.® 

No person connected with the free-school system of the State, or with any educa- 
tional institution of any name or grade under State control, shall be interested in 
the sale, proceeds, or profits of any book or other thing used or to be used therein, 
under such penalties as may be preseribed by law: Provided, That nothing herein 
shall be construed to apply to any work written or thing invented by such person." 

No independent free-sehool district or organization shall hereafter be created, ex- 
cept with the consent of the school district or districts out of which the same is to 
be ereated, expressed by a majority of the voters voting on the question.’ 

No appropriation shall hereafter be made to any State normal sehool, or branch 
thereof, exeept to those already established and in operation or now chartered.® 

The Legislature shall foster and eneourage moral, intellectual, scientific, and azri- 
cultural improvement. It shall, whenever it may be practicable, make suitable pro- 
vision for the blind, mute, and insane, and for the organization of such institutions 
of learning as the best interests of general education in the State may demand.? 


ADMINISTRATION. 


The public-school system is administered by a State superintendent, by a superin- 
tendent for each county, by district boards of education, and by subdistrict boards 
of trustees. 

The county superintendent and two high-grade teachers constitute a county board 
for the examination of teachers. There are also boards of regents for normal and 
superior instruction. 

The administration is charged with the care and conduct of common and high 
sehools, of institutes, normal schools, and the West Virginia University. 


STATE SUPERINTENDENT. 


There shall be elected a State superintendent of free schools for the State, whose 
term of office shall be the same as that of the Governor. He shall be aperson of good 
moral character, of temperate habits, of literary acquirements, and skill and experi- 
ence in the artof teaching. He shall receive, annually, the sum of $1,500 in payment 
for his services.?° 

An amount not to exceed $500 per year is allowed for expenses.!! 

The State superintendent shall reside and keep his office at the seat of govern- 
ment.!4 

It shall be the duty of the State superintendent to aim at perfecting the system of 
free schools as established in the State.” 


GENERAL SCHOOL FUND. 


For the support of free schools there shall be a State tax levied, annually, of 10 
cents on the §100 valuation on all the real and personal property of the State, whieb, 
together with the interest of the invested school fund, the net proceeds of all forfvit- 
ures, confiseations, and fines which accrued to the State during the previous year, the 


1 Const. of 1872, sec. 4 5Tbid., sec. 8. 5Tbid., sec. 12. 

2 Thid., sec. 5. 6 [bid., sec. 9. 10Sch. Law of 1883, sec. 63. 
3Thid., sec. 6. 7Tbid., sec. 10. 1) Tbid., sec. 64. 

*Tbid., sec, 7. 8 Ibid., sec. 11. 12 Tbid., sec. 66. 
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proceeds of the annual capitation tax, dividends on bank stock held by the board of 
the school fund, and the interest accruing on stock invested in United States bonds, 
shall be set apart as a separate fund, to be called ‘‘the general school fund,” and 
shall be annually applied to the support of free schools throughout the State, and to 
no other purpose whatever. It shall be distributed to the several counties in the 
State, in proportion to the number of youth therein, according to the latest enumera- 
tion made for school purposes.! 

The Governor, State superintendent of free schools, auditor, and treasurer shall bea 
corporation, under the name of ‘‘the board of the school fund,” and shall have the 
management, control, and investment of said fund, under the fourth section of the 
twelfth article of the constitution.? 


COUNTY SUPERINTENDENT. 


A county superintendent of free schools in each county shall be elected by the 
voters thereof, on the third Tuesday in May, 1831, and in every second year there- 
after, whose term of office shall commence on the Ist day of July next after his 
election, and continue for 2 years.? 

The county superintendent of schools shall be a person of good moral character, of 
temperate habits, literary acquirements, and skill and experience in the art of teach- 
ing. Heshall receive for his services an annual compensation, as follows: In counties 
having not more, than 50 schools, $150; in counties having more than 50, and not 
more than 75 schools, $200; in counties having more than 75 and not more than 100 
schools, $250, and in counties having more than 100 schools, $300.4 

The county superintendent shall visit each school within his county at least once 
in each school year at such time as he may deem necessary and proper, and note the 
course and method of instruction and the branches taught, and give such directions 
in the art of teaching and the method thereof in each school as to him shall seem 
necessary or expedient, so that uniformity in the course of studies and methods of 
instruction employed shall be secured, as far as practicable, in the schools of the 
several grades, respectively.® 

It shall be the duty of the county superintendent to aid the teachers in all proper 
efforts to improve themselves in their profession. For this purpose he shall encour- 
age the formation of county institutes for mutual improvement; shall attend the 
meetings of said institutes whenever practicable, and give such advice and instruc- 
tions in regard to their conduct and management as in his judgment will contribute 
to their greater efficiency. In connection with superintendents of the adjoining 
counties each county superintendent shall encourage the formation of union insti- 
tutes.® 

He shall report, annually, to the State superintendent such facts and data as are 
furnished by his co-adjutors, together with a detailed statement of the condition and 
character of the schools within his county, noting all deficiencies and suggesting their 
remedies; also pointing out defects in the school laws.7 


DISTRICT BOARD OF EDUCATION. 


There shall be elected in each district of the county, and every 4 years there- 
after, apresident of the board of education; also atthe same time and in each district 
2 commissioners, and every 2 years thereafter 1 commissioner, whose terms of office 
shall continue 4 years, except that one of the first-named commissioners shall serve 
only 2 years. The said president and commissioners shall constitute the board of 
education in the district in which they are elected. 

At the meeting of the district board of education held on the first Monday in July, 
1881, it shall appoint 3 intelligent and discreet persons as trustees for each subdistrict 
in their district, one of whom shall be appointed for 1 year, one for 2 years, and one 
for 3 years; and the board of education shall thereafter, annually, appoint 1 trustee 
who shall hold. his office for 3 years.8 

At this meeting it shall determine the number of months the school shall be held 
in the district, the number of teachers that may be employed in the several subdis- 
tricts, and fix the salaries that shall be paid to the teachers. The members of the 
board of education shall each receive as compensation for his services the sum of 
$1.50 per day, to be paid in like manner as the salary of the clerks of the boards of 
education: Provided, That no member shall receive pay for more than 4-days serv- 
ice in any one year.? : 

The board of education of each district and independent school district shall be a 
corporation by the name of ‘‘The Board of Education of the district or independent 
school district of ,in the County of —,77 10 

The boards of education shall have general control and supervision of the schools 


1Sch. Law of 1883, sec. 60. 5Thid., sec. 54. 8Thid., sec. 4. 
2 Tbid., sec. 69. §Tbid., sec. 55. 9 Tbid., sec. 6. 
3 Thid., sec. 2. 7Ibid., sec. 56. 10 Tbid., sec. 7. 


4Tbid., sec. 53. 
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and school interests of their districts; they may determine the nnmber and location 
of the schools to be tanght; change the bounduries of their subdistricts and increase 
and diminish the uumbor thereof, having due regard for the school-houses already 
built, or sites procured, aysigning, if practicable, to each subdistrict: not less than 
40 youth between the ages of Gand 21 years: Provided, ‘That every village consisting 
of 50 inhabitants or more shall be included in one subdistrict.! 


TRUSTEES. 


The trustees of every subdistrict shall have charge of the schools thercin, and 
shall appoint the teachers of such schools.? 

The trustces shall visit cvery school under their charge within two wecks after the 
opening, and again within two weeks before the close thereof, and at such other times 
as in their opinion may be uscful to do so. 4 

They shall cause the school-houses under their charge, and everything pertaining 
thereto, to be kept in good order and repair.‘ 

The trustees of each subdistrict shall make a report to the secrctary of the board 
of education of their district, at or before their last mecting in each school year, set- 
ting forth, in reference to their subdistrict, the following particulars, that is to say: 
the condition of the school-houses under their charge; the value and kind of appa- 
ratus; the number of volumes in school libraries, and their value, with such explana- 
tions, remarks, and additional information as the said trustees may deem useful, or as 
the blanks furnished by the State superintcndent of free schools may require. They 
shall also report the same particulars in relation to any schools under their charge 
for colored persons. 

DISTRICT TAXES. 


To provide school-houses and grounds, furniture, fixtures, and appliances, and to 
keep the same in good order and repair, to supply said schools with fuel and all other 
things necessary for their comfort and convenience, and to pay any existing indebt- 
edness against the building fund and all other expenses incurred inthe district in 
connection with the schools, not chargeable to the ‘‘ teachers’ fund,” the board of ed- 
ucation shal], annually, on the first Monday in July, or as soon as practicable there- 
after, levy a tax on the property taxable in each district, not to exceed, in any 1 
year, the rate of 40 cents in every $100 valuation thereof.® 

For the support of the primary free schools of its district, and in each independ- 
ent school district, the board of education shall, annually, levy such a tax as will, 
with the money received from the State, be sufficient to keep such schools in opera- 
tion at least 4 months in the year: Provided, The said tax in any 1 year shall not 
exceed 5 mills on the dollar,? 

If the board of education of any district agrees that the schools in its district 
should be continued more than 4 months in the year, or if 20 or more voters of the 
district ask it in writing, it shall submit the question to the voters thereof. And 
if the proposition for a longer term than 4 months have a majority of all the votes 
cast for and against, then the board may order the levy accordingly. 


TEACHERS. 


No teacher shall be employed to teach any public school of this State until he shall 
have presented ‘to the trustees, directors, or board having charge of such school, a 
certificate, in duplicate, of his qualifications to teach a school of the grade for which 
he applies, the duplicate of which shall be filed with the secretary of the board of 
education of the district in which the school is situated, and so indorsed on the orig- 
inal by the secretary; and no salary shall be paid to any teacher unless such duplicate 
be filed_as aforesaid. ~~ 

County superintendent or member of the board of examiners may be employed 
to teach without the certificate required of other teacher. But should any member 
of a board of education or school trustee be employed as a teacher he shall vacate his 
office.£ 

The following regulations shall be observed by boards of examiners with regard to 
examinations and granting teachers’ certificates: 

1. No applicant shall be admitted to an examination unless the board shall have 
reasonable evidence that he or she is of good moral character and temperate habits. 

2. No college diploma or certificate, or recommendation from the president or 
faculty of any college, normal school, or academy shall be taken to supersede the 
necessity of examination by the board of examiners; nor shall a certificate be granted 
to any applicant except after a careful examination upon each branch of study and 
upon the art of teaching. 


1Sch. Law of 1883, sec. 9. 4Tbid., sec. 15. 7Tbid., sec. 40. 
? Tbid., sec. 13. 5 Tbid., sec. 20. 8 Tbid., sec. 41. 
3 Thid., sec. 14. 6 Thid., sec. 38. *Tbid., sec. 28. 
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3. Boards of examiners and others herein authorized to confer certificates shall state 
the teacher’s grade of proficiency in each branch in which he is examined. 

4, They shall grade the certificate granted according to the following scheme, num- 
bering them, according to the merit of the applicant, from one to three: A number 
one certificate shall indicate a grade of merit from 87 to 100 per cent.; a number two 
certificate,a grade of 77 to 87 per cent.; a number three certificate, a grade of 67 to 
77 per cent.! Mu 

Every teacher shall keop a daily register, and make monthly reports to the secretary 
of the board of education of his district.? 

All teachers, boards of education, and other school officers are hereby charged with 
the duty of providing that moral training for the youth of this State which will con- 
tribute to securing good behavior and manners, and furnish the State with exemplary 
citizens. m 

In determining the salaries they shall have regard to the grade of teacher’s certifi- 
cates, fixing to each grade the salary that shall be paid to teachers of said grades in 


the several subdistricts, as follows: Teachers having certificates of the grade of num-~ 


ber one shall be paid not less than $25 per month; those holding certificates of the 
grade of number two, not less than $22 per month; and those holding certificates of 
the grade of number three, not less than $18 per month. 


NORMAL TRAINING. 


As a means of improving the teachers and fitting them for more effective service in 
the free schools of the State, teachers’ institutes shall be held, annually, throughout the 
State, one or more in each county; they shall be held at such times and places as the 
State superintendent shall, with the advice of the county superintendent, direct, and 
shall continue each for one week of five days; they shall be conducted by experienced 
and skillful institute instructors, who shall be appointed by the State superintend- 
ent, but it shall be a part of the duty of the county superintendent, under the instruc- 
tions of the State superintendent, to make all proper arrangements for the institutes 
and to assist in conducting them. The instructors whom the State superintendent 
shall employ, as herein provided, shall each receive for his services not more than 
$25 for each institute he may instruct, to be paid out of the general school fund, on 
a proper order of the State superintendent, but the aggregate amount of such com- 
pensation for the whole State shall not exceed $500. At the close of the institutes, 
as herein provided, and during the week following, the county board of examiners 
shall hold one of the two examinations prescribed in section 28. It shall be the duty 
of the State superintendent to prescribe the course of instruction of the institutes and 
the methods of conducting them, together with such other details connected there- 
with as he shall deem conducive to their usefulness and efficiency. Any teacher who 
shall fail or refuse to attend at least one institute annually, held under the pro- 
visions of this section, unless*such teacher shall have an excuse therefor, sufficient 
in the judgment of the board of examiners to which such teacher may apply for exami- 
nation, shall not be entitled to examination during the year within which such failure 
or refusal may have occurred. 

The West Virginia State Normal School, established under and by virtue of the act 
passed February 27, 1867, entitled ‘‘An act for the establishment of a State Normal 
School,” shall be and remain at Marshall College, in the county of Cabell. 

For the government and control of said school and its branches there shall be a 
board of regents, consisting of the State superintendent of free schools, together with 
one person from each Congressional district of the State, to be appointed by the Gov- 
ernor, which shall be called the ‘ Regents of the State Normal School,” and as such 
shall be a body corporate.? ° 

The pupils admitted into the normal department of said school shall be admitted 
to all the privileges thereof, free from all charges for tuition, or for use of books or 
apparatus. The State superintendent of free schools shall prepare suitable diplomas 
to be granted the students of the normal department of said school, who have com- 
pleted the course of study and discipline prescribed by saidregents. Thesaid regents 
may establish a pay department in said school, whenever the accommodation thereof 
will admit of the same, and may admit into such department as many paying students 
as can be accommodated therein from this or any other State, giving preference to the 
citizens of this State, whether they desire to become teachers or not.® 

Branches of the State Normal School are established at Fairmont, West Liberty, 
Glenville, Shepherdstown, and Concord.’ 

There shall be issued warrants upon the treasury of the State for the amount due 
said schools, at the rate of $3.50 per month for every non-paying normal pupil reported 
as in monthly attendance, which said sum shall include tuition and the use of books 
and apparatus: Provided, That the aggregate amount so appropriated in one year to 


1Sch. Law of 1883, sec. 29. 4Tbid., sec. 6. . *Tbid., sec. 88. 
2Tbid., sec. 30. 5Tbid., sec. 87. ~ ‘TIhbid., secs. 90, 94. 
3lbid., sec. 32. 
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any normal school shall not exceed the sum of $2,000. And provided, further, That the 
State superintendent of freo schools shall, if possible, in each year, make arrangements 
With somo suitable institution of learning in this Stato for the education and normal- 
school training of a number of colored teachers in the proportion to the colored popn- 
lation of the State which the non-paying white students in the normal schools bear 
to the white population of the State; but the amount to be paid for each of said col- 
ored teachers shall not exceed the snm herein specified for each non-paying white 
student; and an additional sum to the extent necessary to pay the tuition of said col- 
ored students is hereby appropriated, payable out of the treasury of the State in each 
year, as provided for in the next scction, npon the requisition of the State supcrin- 
tendent of free schools.! 
SCHOOLS. 


The boards of cducation shall cause to be kept in every subdistrict a sufficient 
number of primary schools for the instruction of the persons entitled to attend the 
sathe. Every youth between the agesof 6 and 21 years shall have such right; and 
any other person wishing to receive instrnction at any free school in this State shall 
have aright, with the assent of the trustees, to attend such school, and the tcacher 
or teachers there employed shall give instruction to such person the same as is re- 
quired by law for other pcrsons, upon the payment of tuition fees, not to exceed $1.50 
per month for each pupil, and upon such other terms as the trustees of the subdis- 
trict may prescribe. Said tuition fees shall be paid in advance to the sheriff, who 
shall give his reccipt thcrefor and place the amount to the credit of the teachers’ 
fund of said district.? 

In the primary schools there shall be taught orthography, reading, penmanship, 
arithmetic, English grammar, history, geography, and such other branches as the 
board of education may direct.® 

White and colored persons shall not be taughtin the same school; but, to afford to 
colored children the benefits of a free-school education, it shall be the duty of the 
trustees of every subdistrict to establish therein one or more primary schools for 
colored persons, between the ages of 6 and 21 years, whenever the number of such per- 
sons residing therein, and between the ages aforesaid, exceeds 15 according to the 
enumeration made for school purposes.* 

aS school year shall commence on the Ist day of July and close on the 30th day 
of June. 

The school month shall consist of 22 days, excluding Saturdays.® 
_ The following scries of class books shall be used in the free schools throughout the 

tatc, viz: 

Reading, spelling, elocution—McGuffey’s new revised readers; McGuffey’s new 
eclectic spelling book; Kidd’s elocution and vocal culture. 

Mathematics—Ray’s arithmetic; Ray’s test examples; Ray’s elementary and higher 
algebra; Evans’s school geometry for beginners; Robinson’s surveying and naviga- 
tion ; Robinson’s progressive table book. 

Grammar—Harvey’s grammar; Kerl’s treatise for high schools. 

Geography—Knote’s geography of West Virginia; Mitchell’s new revised geogra- 
phies; Cornell’s outline maps; Guyot’s physical chart; White’s class book of geogra- 
phy for examinations; lessons on the globe, by Mary Howe Smith. 

History, natural science, &c.—Goodrich’s common-school history; history of the 
United States—Holmes; Cook’s stories of the Old Dominion. Natural philosophy— 
Avery. Philosophy of natural history—Ware and Smilie. Rhetoric—Blair. Chem- 
istry (new edition)—Youman. Geography of the heavens—Burritt. Astronomy— 
(elementary)—Robinson. Geology—Dana. Mineralogy—Dana. Botany—Gray. 
Anatomy and physiology—Cutter. Dictionary—Webster. 

It shall be the duty of the county superintendent to enforce, by all proper means, 
the use of the text-books, which may be prescribed as herein provided, and to see 
that no others are introduced; and if any teacher shall violate the provisions of this 
section, he shall be subject to the fine prescribed in the fifty-ninth section of this 
chapter.® 

If any officer or teacher fails to perform any duty required of him by this chapter, 
or violate any provision thereof, and there is no other fine or punishment imposed 
therefor, by law, he shall be fined not less than $3 nor more than $10, for every such 
offense, to be recovered before a justice of the peace of the county.’ 


HIGH SCHOOLS. 


When the board of education of any district deem it expedient to establish a high 
school, it shall submit the question to the voters of the district.® 
If decided in the affirmative, the board of education may then proceed to obtain 


1Sch. Law of 1883, sec. 96. 4Tbid., sec. 17. 7 Thid., see. 59. 
2Tbid., sec. 10. 5Tbid., secs. 23, 30. 8 Ibid., sec. 24. 
3Tbid., see. 11. ®Tbid., sec. 58. 
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the site and provide proper buildings, fixtures, and improvements, and procure neces- 
sary furniture, books, and apparatus for the said school, and to support the same 
after itis put in operation ; for which purpose the board may, annually, levy an addi- 
tional tax on the property taxable in its district, not to exceed in any one year 30 
cents on every $100 valuation thereof, according to the latest assessment for State 
and county taxation. The said school shall be under the care and direction of the 
board of education of the district in which it is established.! - 

In like manner, if the boards of education of two or more districts, whether in the 
same or different counties, deem it expedient to jointly establish and support a high 
school, they may submit the question of authorizing the same to the voters of their 
district. Jf decided affirmatively, the said school shall be under the care and direc- 
tion of directors, to be selected and removed from time to time in such manner as the 
boards of education, concerned, may agree upon, or when there is no such agreement, 
under the care and direction of the board of education of the district in which the 
school-house is situated.? , 


The boards of education of any district may also establish graded schools in towns, q 


villages, and densely-poptlated neighborhoods of their respective districts, employ 
teachers therefor, and make such special regulations as may be necessary to conduct 
them. But in every such case, involving additional taxation, the matter shall be first 
submitted to a vote of the people and their consent obtained, as is prescribed in sec- 
tion 24 in case of a high school: Provided, That no additional levy for a graded school 
shall exceed in any one year 15 cents on every $100 valuation.® 


WEST VIRGINIA UNIVERSITY. 


The Agricultural College of West Virginia, located and established at Morgan- 
town, in the county of Monongalia, in pursuance of the act passed February 7, 1867, 
entitled ‘‘An act for the regulation of the West Virginia Agricultural College,’ shall 
hereafter be named ‘‘ The West Virginia University,” by which name it shall have 
and hold all the property, funds, investments, rights, powers, and privileges now had 
and held under the name prescribed in the above-recited act.® 

For the government and control of the said university there shall be a board of re- 
gents, consisting of one person from each senatorial district, to be appointed by the 
Governor, as provided by law, to be called the “ Regents of the West Virginia Uni- 
versity.” As such board they may sue and be sued, and have a common seal.§ 

The board of regents shall from time to time establish such departments of educa- 
on jn abetadars; science, art, agriculture, and military tactics as ii may deem ex- 
pedient.7 b 

Besides prescribing the general terms upon which students may be admitted, and 
the course of their instruction, the said regents are still further empow ered to admit 
as regular students or cadets of said university, from each senatorial district in the 
State, 4 or 5, and not more than 5 young men who are not less than 16 nor more than 
21 years of age, whose term of service shall not be less than 2 nor more than 5 years, 
to be appointed by the regent of each senatorial district ; the admission in each case 
to be made upon undoubted evidence of a fair moral character. But should no appli- 
cation be made from any one or all of senatorial districts, then the vacancies may be 
filled from the State at large: Provided, That no more than 3 cadets shall be appointed 
from any one county.® 

The cadets admitted under the provisions of the preceding section shall be entitled 
to allthe privileges, immunities, educational advantages, and benefits of the uni- 
versity, free of charge for admission, tuition, books, and stationery, and shall con- 
pp the public guard of the university and of the public property belonging 

ereto, 


WISCONSIN. 
CONSTITUTIONAL PROVISIONS REGARDING EDUCATION. 


The supervision of public instruction shall be vested in a State superintendent and 
such other officers as the Legislature shall direct. The State superintendent shall be 
chosen by the qualified electors of the State, in such manner as the Legislature shall 
. provide ; his powers, duties, and compensation shall be prescribed by law: Provided, 
That his compensation shall not exceed the sum of $1,200 annually.!° 

The proceeds of all lands that have been, or hereafter may be, granted by the 
United States to this State for educational purposes (except the lands heretofore 
granted for the purposes of a university), and all moneys and the clear proceeds of 
all property that may accrue to the State by forfeiture or escheat, and all moneys 
which may be paid as an equivalent for exemption from military duty, and the clear 


1 Sch. Law of 1833, see. 24. * &Tbid., see. 77. : 8 Thid., sec. 82. 
2Thid., sec. 25. 6 Tbid., sec. 78. °Tbid., sec. 83. 


8 Thid., see. 26. 7Tbid., sec. 79. 10 Const. of 1848, art. 10, sec. 1. 
4Tbid., sec. 76. 
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proceeds of all fines collected in the several counties for any breach of the ponal laws, 
and all monoys arising from any grant to tho State, where the purposes of such grant 
are not specified, and the 500,000 acres of land to which the State is entitled by the 
provisions of an act of Congress entitled “An act to appropriate the proceeds of the 
sales of pnblic lands and to grant pre-emption rights,” approved tho 4th day of Sep- 
tember, 1841, and also the 5 per centum of the net proceeds of the public lands to 
which the State shall become entitled on her admission into the Union (if Congress 
shall consent to such appropriation of the two grants last mentioned), shall ho set 
apart as a separate fund, to becalled the school fund, the interest of which and all 
other rovonues derived from tho school lands shall be exclusively applied to the fol- 
lowing objects, to wit: 

1. To the support and maintenance of common schools in each school district, and 
tho purchase of suitable libraries and apparatus therefor. 

2. Tho residuo shall bo appropriated tothe support and maintenauce of acadomies 
and normal schools, and suitable libraries and apparatus therefor.’ 

Tho Legislature shall provide by law for the establishment of district schools, 
which shall be as nearly uniform as practicable, and such schools shall be free and 
without charge for tuition to all children between the ages of 4 and 20 years, and no 
sectarian instruction shall be allowed therein.? 

Kach town and city shall be required to raiso by tax, annually, for the support of 
common schools therein, a sum not less than one-half the amount received by such 
town or city, respectively, for school purposes, from the income of the school fund.? 

Provision shall be made by law for the distribution of the income of the school 
fund among the several towns and cities of the State, for the support of common 
schools therein, in some just proportion to the number of children and youth resident 
therein between the ages of 4and 20 years; and no appropriation shall be made from 
the school fund to any city or town for the year in which said city or town shall fail 
to raise such tax, nor to any school district for the year in which a school shall not 
be maintained at least 3 months.* 

Provision shall be made by law for the establishment of a State university at or 
near the seat of the State government, and for connecting with the same from time 
to time such colleges in different parts ofthe State as the interests of education may 
require. The proceeds of all lands that have been or may hereafter be granted by 
the United States to the State for the support of a university, shall beand remain a 
perpetual fund, to be called the ‘‘university fund,” the interest of which shall be ap- 
propriated to the support of the State University, and no sectarian instruction shall 
be allowed in such university.® 

The secretary of State, treasurer, and attorney-general shall constitute a board of 
commissioners for the sale of the school and university lands, and for the investment 
of the funds arising therefrom. Any two of said commissioners shall be a quorum for 
the transaction of all business pertaining to the duties of their office.® 

Provision shall be made by law for the sale of all school and university lands after 
they shall have been appraised. The commissioners shall have power to withhold 
from sale any portion of such lands when they shall deem it expedient, and shall in- 
vest all moneys arising from the sale of such lands, as well as all other university and 
school funds, in such manner as the Legislature shall provide.’ 


ADMINISTRATION, 


The public-school system is administered by a superintendent for the State by 1 
and sometimes 2 superintendents for each county, and by boards of directors for 
the township and for the district; also by boards of regents for normal and superior 
instruction. 

The administration is charged with the care and conduct of common and high 
schools, of school libraries, teachers’ institutes, normal schools, and of the State uni- 
versity. 

saan, 21 years of age and upwards, may be elected or appointed as di- 
réctor, treasurer, or clerk of a school district ; director or secretary of a town board, 
under the township system; member of a board of education in cities, or county super- 
intendent.® 

STATE SUPERINTENDENT. 


The term of office of the State superintendent shall be 2 years.? 
The State superintendent may appoint under his hand an assistant.'° 
- The State superintendent shall have a general supervision over the common schools 
in this State, and it shall be his duty: ; ; 
1. To visit, as far as practicable, every county in the State, for the purpose of in- 


—« 


1 Const. of 1848, art. 10, sec. 2. 6 Thid., sec. 6. 8 Laws of 1883, chap. 90. 
2Tbid., sec. 3. 6 Tbid?, sec. 7. ® Rev. Stat., chap. 11, sec. 164. 
3 Tbid., sec. 4. 7Ibid., sec. 8. 10 Tbid., sec. 165. 

*Tbid., sec. 5, 
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specting the schools, awakening an interest favorable to the cause of education, and 
diffusing as widely as possible, by public addresses and personal communication with 
school officers, teachers, and parents, a knowledge of existing defects, and of desirable 
improvements in the government and the instruction of the schools. 

2, To recommend the introduction of the most approved text-books, and, as far as 
practicable, to secure a uniformity in the use of text-books, discourage the use of sec- 
tarian books and sectarian instruction in the schools. - 

3. To prescribe rules and regulations for the management of school-district libraries, 
and the penalties which shall be imposed by the district boards for any violation of 
such rules and regulations. 

4. To examine and determine all appeals, which by law may be made to him, accord- 
ing to the laws regulating the same, and his decisions thereon shall be final. 

d. To collect in his office such school books, apparatus, maps, and charts as can be 
obtained without expense to the State. 

6. To apportion and distribute the school-fund income as provided by law. 

7. To prepare in each year a report to be delivered by him to the Governor.! 

8. To hold, annually, at least four conventions in as many different and most con- 
venient and accessible points in the State, for the purpose of consultation, advice, and 
instruction, with county superintendents of schools in regard to supervision and man-~ 
agement of the public schools.” 

SCHOOL FUND. 


The school-fund income, which shall have been received up to and including the 
first day of June, shall be apportioned by the State superintendent between the 10th 
and 15th days of June in each year. 

Such apportionment shall be made among the several counties, and the several 
towns, specially incorporated villages, and cities in each county, according to the 
number of children in each over the age of 4 and under the age of 20 years, as 
shown by the reports made to the State superintendent during the year preceding. 

Whenever a certified statement of the county clerk of any county, made to the 
State superintendent, shall not show that the amount required by law to be raised 
for school purposes has been directed to be raised during the year by the county 
board, the amount of the school-fund income, otherwise apportionable to such county, 
shall be withheld and added to the capital of the school fund. 

There shall be levied and collected annually a State tax of 1 mill for each dollar of 
the assessed valuation of the taxable property of the State, which amount, when so 
levied and collected, is appropriated to the income of the common-school fund.‘ 

No money shall be apportioned to any district or part of a district unless the last 
annual report thereof, verified by the affidavit of the district clerk, shall show that 
all school money received from the State during the year ending with the date of 
such report, has been applied to the payment of the wages of a legally qualified 
teacher, and that a school has been taught in such district by such a teacher for at 
least 5 months during the year ending with the date of such report.® 


COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS. 


It shall be the duty of every county superintendent : 
1. To examine and license teachers. 
2. To visit schools. 
3. To report to county clerk and State superintendent annually. 
4, To hold teachers’ institutes. 
5. To hold two meetings for examinations of teachers in each inspection district 
annually. 
6. To give county treasurer statement of number of children in his county over 
4 and under 20 years of age. 
7. May annul teacher’s certificate. 
8. Not to act as agent for author, publisher, or bookseller. 
9. Not to engage in teaching or other occupation. 
10. To attend, annually, 1 convention of county superintendents.® 


COUNTY TREASURER. 


Each county treasurer shall apply for and receive the school money due his county 
as soon as apportioned, and shall immediately give notice in writing of the amount ap- 
portioned to each town, village, and city in his county to the treasurer and clerk 
thereof, respectively, and shall pay the same to each such treasurer on demand, who 
shall pay the same to the proper school treasurer, as provided by law. If any such 
town, village, or city treasurer shall not demand such money before the next receipt 


1 Rev. Stat., chap. 11, sec. 166, 4Tbid., chap. 287, sec. 1. 
?Sch. Laws, chap. 65, sec. 1. 5Tbid., chap. 124, sec. 558. 
*Ibid., chap. 124, sec. 554. SRev. Stat., sec. 461. 
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of school money apportioned to such county, the county treasnrer shall add snch sim 
remaining in his hands to the money so next received, and distribute the same thero- 
with and in the same proportion among the several towns, villages, and citics entitled 
thereto in such county.! 


TOWNSIIUP SYSTEM OF SCHOOL GOVERNMENT. 


Every town which is now or may hereafter be organized in this State is hereby de- 
clared and constituted one school district for all purposes in this chapter hereinafter 
prescribed, and the several school districts and parts of joint districts which are now 
or may hereaftcr be established in the several organized towns shall be styled and 
known as subdistricts, whenever such town shall have voted thercfor, as provided 
in section 552.” 

New subdistricts may be formed, and the boundaries of any subdistrict may be al- 
tercd by tho town board of directors at any regular meeting of said board; bnt the 
formation and alteration of any joint subdistrict shall be by concurrent action of tho 
board of directors of all the towns embraced in part in such subdistricts.* 

The clerks of the several subdistricts in any organized town, together with the 
clerks of the joint subdistricts, the school- houses of which are situated in such town, 
shall constitute the town board of school dircctors.4 

The said board shall be a body corporate, and shall possess the usual powers of a 
corporation for public purposes, by the name and style of ‘‘ The Board of School Di- 
rectors of the town of a 

The board of directors in each town (township) is invested, in its corporate capacity, 
with the title, care, and custody of all school property.® 

The members of the board, a majority of whom shall constitute a quorum, asscm- 
bled at the first and each succeeding meeting, shall elect from their number a presi- 
dent and a vice-president; also a secretary, who may or may not be one of their num- 
ber, but who shall be a resident of the town to which the board belongs. 

Such secretary shall receive a compensation for services rendered at not less than 
§2 nor more than $3 per day, and he shall present a statement cf his services ren- 
dered at the annual meeting of the board.’ 

The tewn board in each town (township) in this State shall have power to form and 
alter districts in the manner hereinafter set forth: Provided, That every school district 
shall be of contiguous territory.® 

The board of each town shall have power to purchase or hire, improve or build 
school property as it may deem advisable. 

Said board shall establish and maintain such and as many schools in the several 
subdistricts under its charge as it may deem requisite and expedient: Provided, That 
there shall be at least one common school in each subdistrict, and that all such schools 
shall be kept each year not less than 5 months. _ 

The board shall have in all respects the supervision and management of all the 
schools, with fall power to adopt, enforce, modify, and repeal, from time to time, all 
rules and regulations (not inconsistent with the laws of this State) necessary for their 
organization, gradation, and control, and for the instruction given by them in the dif- 
ferent branches of education taught therein, and to establish and enforce proper pen- 
alties for the violation of such rules.!° 

The president, vice-president, and secretary of the town board of directors shall 
constitute an executive committee, who shall carry out, put in force, and execute all 
orders of the board; and for this purpose, all power and authority vested in such 
board shall be deemed vested in the executive committee; and any duty de- 
volved upon the said board shall devolve upon the executive committee; but all the 
acts of the executive committee shall be subject to review by the board at any regu- 
lar meeting thereof." 

The secretary shall have the immediate charge and supervision of all the schools 
in the town, and shall grade them, and assist the several teachers thereof in classify- 
ing and arranging them. He shall visit each school in his town at least twice dur- 
ing each term thereof; shall examine into its condition and progress, consult with 
and advise the teachers in regard to the methods of instruction and government, and 
shall report to the board, from time to time, such improvements as, in his judgment, 
are calculated to benefit the school.?? 

He shall draw orders on the town treasurer for money in the hands of such treas- 
urer, which has been apportioned to the town, and for money collected or received 
by him from other sources for school purposes, for the payment of teachers, the pur- 
chase of school-house sites, the building, buying, hiring, repairing, and furnishing 
of school-houses, and for all other lawful purposes, and each order shall designate 


—d 


1 Rev. Stat., sec. 557. ' 5 Tbid., sec. 519. 9Tbid., Sec. 524. 
2 Thid., sec. 516. 6 Tbid., sec. 520. 10 Tbid., sec . 526. 
3Ibid., sec. 517. 7Thid., sec. 523. Ibid., sec. 523. 
‘Tbid., sec. 518, 8Ibid., sec. 412. 2 Tbid., sec. 532. 
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the object for which, and the fund upon which, it was drawn, and shall be counter- 
signed by the president.! 

“Any town which adopts the system and is not satisfied with it can return to the 
old one, but not til] after a trial of two years.? 


SINGLE-DISTRICT SYSTEM. 


The officers of each school district shall be a director, treasurer, and clerk, who shall 
be residents of the district, and shall hold their respective offices for 3 years, and 
until their successors have been chosen and appointed, but- not over 10 days beyond 
the expiration of their term of office without being again elected or appointed : 
Provided, That at the first election of such officers, in any newly organized district, 
the clerk shall be chosen for 1 year, the treasurer for 2 years, and the director for 3 
years; and, thereafter, each officer shall be chosen for 3 years.® 

The director, treasurer, and clerk shall constitute the district board.4 

The board has power, and is in duty bound, to fill any vacancy in its own number; 
to purchase or lease sitc for school-house; to build school-house; to provide append- 
ages for same; to keep school-house in repair; to purchase apparatus, record books, 
blanks, Aa te to levy school tax in certain cases ; to hire teachers; may make rules for 
the government of the district school; may suspend or expel pupils; has power to 
adopt text-books; to visit and supervise schools; to ascertain what children do not 
attend school; to furnish such children text-books.‘ 

Every city or village not having a system of school government specially provided 
by law therefor, shall be governed by the provisions of this chapter.® 


TAXES, 


The inhabitants of any school district shall have power— 

(1) To vote such tax as the mceting shall dcem sufiicient to purchase or lease a suit- 
able site for a school-house, to build, hire, or purchase a school-house, and to keep in 
repair and furnish the same with the necessary fuel and appendages: Provided, That 
no district containing a population of less than 250 inhabitants shall have power to 
levy and collect a tax for building, hiring, or purchasing a school-house of more 
than $600 in any one year, unless the town board of the town in which such school- 
house is to be situated shall certify in writing that in its opinion a larger sum should 
be raised, specifying such sum, in which case an amount not exceeding the sum specified 

may be raised: Provided further, That no district containing a population of less 
than 1,000 inhabitants may have power to raise and collect in any one year, for the 
purposes above specified, more than $1,000, unless the town board shall certify as 
above set forth. 

(2) To vote such tax as the meeting shall deem proper for the payment of teachers’ 
wages in the districts: Provided, That for such purposes, in all school districts having 
an average attendance at school for the year of 15 scholars or less, not more than $356 
shall be raised in any one year; in all school districts having an average attendance 
of not more than 30 nor less than 15 scholars, not more than $450 shall be raised in 
any one year, and in all school districts having an average attendance of not more 
than 40 nor less than 30 scholars, not more than $550 shall be raised in any one year. 

(3) To vote a tax not exceeding $75 in any one year for the purchase of maps, black- 
boards, and school apparatus.® 

The total amount of school-district tax, hercafter levied in any school district in 
this State in any one year, for building, hiring, or purchasing any school building, 
and for the maintcnance of schools, including teachers’ wages and incidental expen- 
ses, shall not exceed five per cent. of the total assessed valuation of taxable property 
in such school district for the current year.” 


LIBRARIES. 

Subject to the general proviso that school districts having less than 250 inhabitants 
shall not, in any one year, levy a tax of more than $500 for purposes other than pro- 
viding school-houses as above set forth, districts having less than 200 children of 
school age may vote an annual tax of $50, and those having a greater number, $100 
for a district library, consisting of books ordered through the district board at a 
district meeting, with the advice of the State superintendent. e 

The clerk of the district, or such other person as the legal voters shall appoint, shall 
be the librarian and have tho care and custody of the district library, under the su- 
pervision of the district board.9 

The legal voters of any two or more adjoining school districts may, with the ap- 
proval of the town board, unite their libraries and library money.!? 

The qualified electors of each town shall have power at any annual town meeting 
to vote, by ballot, to establish a town library for the use of the people thereof, and 


1 Rev. Stat., sec. 533. 6Tbid., sec. 515. '  8Thid., sec. 485. 
3Tbid., sec, 552, 6 Ibid., sec, 430. loTbid., sec. 486. 
3Ibid., sec. 431. 7 Lawsof 1879, chap. 118, sec. 1. 


4Tbid., sec. 422. SLaws of 1870, chap. 118, sec, 480. 
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to raise a sum not exceeding $150 in any ono year for the purpose of purchasing books, 
furnishing a place to keep such library, aud paying the librarian for his services, to 
be expended under the direction of the town board.! 


TEACHERS. 
CERTIFICATES AND EXAMINATION. 


Every person who shal! desire to teach in any of the common schools, unless he shall 
hold a diploma or certificate then authorizing him to teach, shall procure such cer- 
tificate from the proper examining officer, as hereinafter provided; and no certificate 
shall have force except 1n the district of the examiuing officer who issued the same.? 

There are hereby established three grades of teachers’ certificates, to be known as 
certificates of the first, second, and third grades. No person shall receive any certifi- 
eate who docs not write and speak the English language with facility and correctness. 
No certificate shall be granted to any person to teach in the public schools of Wiscon- 
sin, after the tirst day of January, 1886, who has not passed a satisfactory examination 
in physiology and hygiene, with special reference to the effects of stimulants upon the 
human system.® 

Every applicant for a certificate shall be examined in the subjects hereinafter 
mentioned for the several grades, respectively, as follows: For the third grade, in 
orthoepy, orthography, reading, penmanship, arithmetic, English grammar, geog- 
raphy, history of the United States, the Constitution of the United States, the con- 
stitution of the State of Wisconsin, and the theory and art of teaching; for the second 
grade, in all the foregoing, and also in grammatical analysis, physiology, physical 
geography, and elementary algebra; for the first grade, in all the foregoing, and 
also in higher algebra, natural philosophy, and geometry; and,if found qualified, 
shall receive the certificate appropriate to his grade. A third-grade certificate shall 
entitle the holder to teach for such period, not more than one year, as may be specified 
therein, in any town in the superintendent district in which he is examined, except 
that it may be limited by the county superintendent to any town or school district 
therein. A second-crade certificate shall entitle the holder to teach in any town in 
such superintendent district,and be in force one year from its date. A first-grade 
certificate shall entitle the holder to teach in any town in such superintendent dis- 
trict, and be in force two years from its date. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


For the government of normal schools established, and which hereafter may be es- 
tablished, and for the performance of the duties prescribed to them, there is consti- 
tuted a board of eleven regents, called ‘‘the Board of Regents of Normal Schools,” 
composed of the Governor and State superintendent as ex officio regents, and of nine 
appointed regents. The term of office is three years, and so arranged that three re- 
gents are appointed by the Governor each year.® 

The board of regents and its successors in office are constituted a body corporate 
by the name aforesaid.§ : 

The officers of the board shall be a president, vice-president, and secretary. The 
State treasurer shall be, ex officio, the treasurer of the board. 

No member of the board of normal regents shall receive any pay for travelling to 
or attendance at any meeting of the board, but for any specific service rendered under 
the direction of the board other than attending the meetings, such compensation 
may be allowed any member as the board shall deem just and reasonable.? 

Said board shall also establish a model school, or schools for practice, in connection 
with each State normal schcol, and shall make all the regulations necessary to govern 
and support the same; and it may, in its discretion, admit pupils to such model 
schools free of charge of tuition.® 


DIPLOMAS AND STATE CERTIFICATES. 


Said board may grant diplomas in testimony of scholarship and ability to teach, 
but no such diploma shall be granted until such graduate shall have passed a thorough 
and satisfactory examination in the course of study prescribed by the board. When 
any such graduate has, after receiving such diploma, taught a public school in this 
State one year,the State superintendent may, after such examination as to moral 
character, learning, and ability to teach as to him may seem proper, countersign the 
diploma of such teacher, and thereafter such countersigned diploma shall be evidence 
of his qualifications te teach in any common school, and shall have the force and 
effect of an unlimited State certificate. The said board may also, on such conditions 
as it may determine, grant a certificate of attendance certifying that the holder 


1 Laws of 1879, chap. 118, sec. 778. 4Thid., sec. 450. 7 Tbid., sec. 398. 
2 Rev. Stat., sec. 448. 5Tbid., chap. 26, sec. 393. 8Ibid., sec. 403, 
®Tbid., sec. 449. 6Tbid., sec. 394. 
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has completed the elementary course in a normal school and is qnalified to teach a 
common school; and the said superintendent may, upon conditions above prescribed 
respecting diplomas, countersign such certificate, and thereafter such countersigned 
certificate shall be evidence of his qualification to teach in any common school in the 
State, and shall have the full force and effect of a limited State certificate.} 


TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. 


Institutes for the instruction of teachers shall be held in each year, in such counties 
as may be designated by the State superintendent, with the advice and concurrence 
of said board, preference being given to such counties as receive the least direct 
benefit from the normal schools. The State superintendent, by and with the advice 
and consent of said board, may make such rules and regulations as he shall deem 
proper for organizing and conducting such institutes, and may, by and with the like 
advice and consent, employ an agent or agents to perform such work in connection 
therewith as by such rules and regulations may be prescribed. Each of said in- - 
stitutes shall be held under the direction of such agent or agents, assisted by the 
county superintendent. The course of study pursued in such institutes shall, as far 
as practicable, be uniform, and be prescribed by the State superintendent, with the 
assistance of such agent, but subject to revision of said board.? 

For the purpose mentioned in the preceding section the said board may use such 
sum, not exceeding $7,000 in any year, as it may deem necessary, of which not ex- 
ceeding $5,000 shall be paid from the normal-school fund income, and not exceeding 
$2,000 from the general fund, and the State superintendent may use such additional 
sum not exceeding $1,000 to be paid also from the general fund, as he shall deem 
proper, for the purpose of providing public lectures in connection with such insti- 
tutes, by the professor of the theory and art of teaching of the university; and such 
amounts as shall be so expended are hereby annually appropriated from the said funds 
respectively.® 

SCHOOLS. 


Children between the ages of 7 and 15 years are required to attend a public or private 
school for at least 12 weeks in each school year.+ 

In case any parent, guardian, or other person shall fail to comply with the provis- 
ions of this act, said parent, guardian, or other person shall be liable to a fine of not 
less than §5 nor more than $10 for the first offense, ncr less than $10 nor more than 
$30 for each and every subsequent offense.5 
; moe iwnust be maintained 6 months in each year or not share in the school 

and. 

Orthography, orthoepy, reading, writing, grammar, geography, arithmetic, the 
Constitution of the United States, and the constitution of this State shall be taught 
in every district school, and such’ other branches as the district board may determine. 

All instruction shall be in the English language, except that the district board or 
board of education of any incorporated village or city may, in their discretion, cause 
any foreign language to be taught by a competent teacher to such pupils as desire it, 
not to exceed 1 hour each day. 

Provision shall be made by the proper local school authorities for instructing all 
pupils in all schools, supported by public money, or under State control, in physiology 
and hygiene, with special reference to the effects of stimulants and narcotics upon the 
human system.’ 

The board shall have power to admit any person between 20 and 30 years of age, 
residing in the district, to any public school under its control, free of tuition, when 
in its judgment it will not interfere with the pupils of school age therein.® 


FREE HIGH SCHOOLS. 


Any town or incorporated village or city or school district which contains within 
its limits an incorporated village, or which has a graded school of not less than two 
departments, with not less than 25 pupils prepared to begin a high-school course, 
may establish and maintain not exceeding 2 high schools in the manner and with the 
privileges herein provided.? 

Two or more adjoining towns may unite in establishing and maintaining any such 
high school, and, by uniting, shall constitute a joint high-school district. 

The officers of each such district shall be a director, treasurer, and clerk, whose term 
of office shall be each 3 years, beginning with the annual town meeting, and until 
his successor shall have been chosen or appointed. But in all cities not under a 
county superintendent, which now constitute free high-school districts, or which 
shall hereafter adopt the resolution provided for in section 490, and become free high- 


1 Rev. Stat., sec. 405. 6 Rev. Stat., chap. 28, as amended % Amended by chap. 93, Sch. Laws 
2 Tbid., sec. 407. by chap. 124, Sch. Laws of 1885, of 1885, sec. 439. 
3 Sch. Laws, chap. 7, sec. 408. sec. 954. ° Rev. Stat., as amended by chap. 


‘ Laws of 1879, chap, 121, sec. 1. ? Amended by chap. 327, Sch. Laws 245, Laws of 1879, sec. 490. 
®Ibid., sec. 4. of 1885, sec. 447. l0Tbid., sec. 491. 
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school districts, the board of education in cach such city shall be the high school 
board, and the city treasurer shall be, ex officio, the treasurer of the high-school dis- 
trict, unless the board of cdneation ombraces a treasnrer.! 

All snch high schools shall be free to all pupils resident in the district? 

These schools are under the personal supervision of the State superintendent. The 
courses of study herein authorized shall include instruction in the theory and art of 
teaching and organization, management and course of study of ungraded schools, 
and all exantinations of teachers shall include examinations upon these snbjects.3 

Whenever any town in which no graded schools exist, or when any two adjoining 
towns in which no graded school exists, shall vote to establish and inaintain a free 
high school as provided in sections 490 and 491, Revised Statutes, and such free high 
school shall have been established and inaintained in the manner now provided by 
law for establishing and maintaining free high schools for at least 3 months, and 
when the high school board of such town, orof such two towns adjoining, which unite 
to maintain such school, shall make the report required by section 496, Revised 
Statutes, in order to obtain the aid furnished by the State of Wisconsin in maintaining 
free high schools, they shall append thereto a certificate to the effect that such school 
is established and maintained in a town or by towns wherein no graded school exists. 

Each such school shall be entitled to receive from the general fund of the State, 
annnally, one-half the amount actually expended for instruction in such schools; but 
the whole amount paid shall not exceed $25,000 in any one year to this class of free 
high schools, and if more is demanded by such districts they shall be paid propor- 
tionally. 

By this act an annual appropriation of not more than $25,000 is made to encourage 
the establishment and maintenance of free high schoolsin towns where there are no 
other but ungraded district schools.4 


THE UNIVERSITY. 


There is established in this State, at the city of Madison, an institution of learning 
by the name and style of ‘‘ The University of Wisconsin.’® 

The government of the university shall vest in a board of regents, to consist of 
11 members, 1 from each Congressional district of the State, and 2 from the State at 
large, to be appointed by the Governor; and the State superintendent shall, during 
his term of oftice, be a member of said board. 

The term of office of said regents shall be 3 years from the first Monday in Feb- 
ruary in the year in which appointed, unless sooner removed by the Governor.® 

The board of regents and its successors in office shall constitute a body corporate 
by the name of ‘‘ The Regents of the University of Wisconsin.” 

The board of regents shall enact laws for the government of the university in allits 
branches; elect a president and the requisite number of professors, instructors, offi- 
cers, and employés, and fix the salaries and the term of office of each, and determine 
the moral and educational qualifications of applicants for admission to the various 
courses of instruction; but no instruction, either sectarian in religion or partisan in 
politics, shall ever be allowed in any department of the university.® 

The object of the University of Wisconsin shall be to provide the means of acquir- 
ing a thorough knowledge of the various branches of learning connected with scien- 
tific, industrial, and professional pursuits, and to this end it shall consist of the fol- 
lowing colleges or departments, to wit : 

1. The college or department of arts. 

2. The college or department of letters. 

3. Such professional or other colleges or departments as now are, or may, from time 
to time, be added thereto or connected therewith.® 

The university shall be open to female as wellas to male students, under such regu- 
lations and restrictions asthe board of regents may deem proper; and all able-bodied 
male students of the university, in whatever college, may receive instruction and 
discipline in military tactics, the requisite arms for which shall be furnished by the 
State.1¢ 

No student who shall have been a resident of the State for one year next preceding 
his admission shall be required to pay any fees for tuition in the university, except 
in the law department and for extra studies.!! 

For the support and endowment of the university there is annually and perpetually 
appropriated — 

1. The university fund income, and all other sums of money appropriated by any 
law to the university fund income. 


1 Rev. Stat., as amended by chap. 245, Laws of 1879, sec. 492. 7 Tbid., chap. 25, sec. 379. 


2Tbid., and chap. 146, Gen. Laws of 1881, sec. 494. 8 Ibid., sec. 381. 
3Tbid., chap. 325, Laws of 1883, as amended by chap. 222. 9 1bid., sec. 385. 
4Sch. Laws, chap. 352, secs. 1, 2. ; 10 Tbid., sec. 387. 
5 Rev. Stat., chap. 25, sec. 377. UTvid., sec. 388. 


6 Tbid., sec. 378. 
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2. The Agricultural College fund income. 

3. All such contributions as may be derived from public or private bounty.! 

There shall be levied and collected annually a State tax of one-eighth of 1 mill 
for each doliar of the assessed valuation of the taxable property of the State, which 
amount when so levied and collected is appropriated to the university fund income, 
to be used annually as a part thereof.? Q 


ARIZONA. : 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


Every public school, unless otherwise provided by law, must be open for the admis- 
sion of all resident children between 6 and 18 years of age. 

All schools, not otherwise provided by law, must be divided into primary and gram- 
mar schools, and must be taught in the English language. 


LEGAL SCHOOL POPULATION. 


Ii is the duty of the school-census marshal to take the census of all the children be- 
tween 6 and 18 years of age in his district and report the result to the county superin- 
tencent on or before the Ist day of July of the year in which the census is taken. 


SCHOOL YEAR. . 


No school district is entitled to receive any apportionment of school moneys which 
has not maintained a public school at least five months during the then next preced- 
ing year. 

PRESCRIBED STUDIES. 


Instruction must be given in the following branches, viz: Reading, writing, or- 
thography, arithmetic, geography, grammar, history of the United States, elements 
of physioloyy, elements of book-keeping, industrial drawing, and such other studies 
as the Territorial board of education may prescribe. 

Instruction must be given during the entire school course in manners and morals. 
No books, tracts, or papers of a sectarian character shall be used in any public school.5 


TERRITORIAL SUPERVISION. 


The Territorial board of education consists of the Governor, the Territorial treas- 
urer, and the superintendent of public instruction. : 

The board must meet at the capital of the Territory not less than cnce in each year. 

Its powers and duties are as follows: To adopt rules and regulations for its own 
government, and forthe government of the public schools and school libraries; to 
devise plans for the increase and management of the Territorial school fund; to 
prescribe a uniform series of text-books, and enforce their use in the public schools; 
to prescribe and enforce a course of studies in the public schools, and adopt a list of 
books for school libraries; to keep a record of its proceedings; to grant and revoke 
educational diplomas (valid for six years) and life diplomas. 

Educational diplomas are granted only to persons who have held a first-grade 
Territorial or county certificate for at least a year, and have taught, successfully, at 
least 5 years, and whose application is accompanied by a resolution of the Terri- 
torial board of examiners, recommending that the diploma be granted. Life diplo- 
mas are issued upon the same conditions as educational diplomas, except that the 
applicant must have taught, successfully, at least 10 years.é 

The Territorial superintendent of public instruction, elected biennially by the peo- 
ple, superintends the public schools of the Territory, investigates acconnts of school 
moneys; apportions school moneys; prescribes and distributes forms and regula- 
tions ; visits the different counties, and inquires into the condition of the public schools 
therein; has the public-school laws printed and distributed ; appoints in each county 
a county board of examiners; makes a printed report to the Governor on or before 
the 1st day of December preceding each regular session of the Legislature.’ 


SCHOOL FUNDS AND TERRITORIAL AND COUNTY-SCHOOL TAX. 


All moneys which shall accrue to the Territory by the sale of property of an escheated 
estate or from the rents or profits of lands or tenements held as escheated, shall be paid 
into the Territorial school fund.® 

All moneys arising from fines, forfeitures, and gambling licenses (except those un- 
der ordinances of incorporated villages and cities) are credited to the county-school 
fund.9 ; 

The Territorial tax (levied as a special fund for school purposes) is 3 cents on each 
$100; the county-school tax must not exceed 25 cents on the hundred dollars in any 
one year. 


1Rev. Stat., sec. 389. 4Tbid., secs. 73, 77, 83, 107. 7 Ibid., see. 19. 
2Tbid., sec. 390. 5Tbid., sec. 81, 84. 8 Tbid., sec. 109, 
3Sch. Law, sec. 78, 80. 6Tbid., sec. 1, 3. *Ibid., sec. 110. 
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Said taxes are collected as other Territorial and county taxes are! 

Tho Territorial snporintendent, in January, June, and September of each year (or 
whenever there are $2,000 in the Territorial school fund), apportions to each county 
its share of the school money, according to the number of resident persons therein 
between tho ages of G6 and Is years, and furnishes an abstract of snch report to each 
county treasurer and county superintendent. 

Ho shall also cortify snch apportionment to the Territorial auditor, and, upon such 
certificate, the auditor shall forthwith draw his warrant on the Territorial treasurer 
in favor of the county treasurer of each county for tho amonut duc said connty. 

The county superintendent apportions the county-school money as follows: He 
must ascertain the number of teachers cach district is entitled to by calculating 
I teacher for every €0 census children, or fraction thereof, not less than 15 census ehil- 
dren, and must ascertain tho total number of teachers for tho county by adding to- 
gether the number of teachers assigned to the soveral districts. 

Five hundred dollars shall be allowed to cach district for every teacher assigned it. 
To districts having 10 and less than 15 census children there shall be apportioned $400. 

All school moneys remaining on hand after the above apportionments are distrib- 
uted among the several districts having not less than 30 school-census children, in 
proportion to the number of such children in each district. 

The county treasurer disburses the county-school money warrant of the county su- 
perintendent.? 

EDUCATION OF TEACHERS. 


Whenever the number of school districts in a county is 10 or more, the county sup- 
erintendent may hold at least one teachers’ institute in each year; and every teacher 
of a public school must attend such institute and participate in its proceedings. 

Each session of the institute must continue not less than 3 nor more than 5 days. 
If the institute is held during the time teachers are employed in teaching, their pay- 
ment musi not be diminished by reason of their attendance. 

The superintendent of two or more counties may unite and hold a joint institute.? 


COUNTY SUPERVISION. 


The probate judge of each county is, ex officio, county superintendent of public schools 
for his county. 

He apportions the school money to districts; draws warrants on the county treas- 
urer for all necessary expenses against the school fund of any district; visits schools; 
presides over teachers’ institutes; issues temporary teachers’ certificates; certifies to 
the Territorial board of examiners the names of persons examined before the county 
board of examiners; makes estimates of amount of county-school funds needed each 
year; distributes laws, reports, circulars, and blanks; receives and files reports; ap- 
proves or rejects accounts against school districts; keeps record of his official acts 
and of the proceedings of the county board of examiners ; appoints trustees of school 
districts to till vacancies; grades schools; may appointa deputy ; fixes district bound- 
aries; may appoint teachers if trustees fail to open schools; may require trustees 
to repair school buildings; and must make reports when directed by the superin- 
tendent of public instruction. Failing to do so, he forfeits $100 of his salary. 


TEXT-BOOKS. 


Text-books are adopted by, the Territorial board of education, and when adopted 
must be continued in use for not less than four years.4 


LOCAL SUPERVISION. 


Every county, city, or incorporated town, unless subdivided by proper authority, 
forms a schoo) district. 

Three school trustees shall be elected in each district and shall hold their office one 
year. 

-No person shall be denied the right to vote at any school-district election, or to 
hold any school-district office, on account of sex, except in the counties of Apache 
and Graham. 

The powers and duties of board. of trustees of school district are: To appoint 
one of its number clerk; to prescribe and enforce rules for its own governinent and 
the government of the schools; to purchase school furniture and apparatus; to rent, 
furnish, repair, insure, manage, and control school property; to build schooil-honses 
or to purchase or sell school lots (when so directed by a voteof its district); to em- 
ploy teachers and janitors of schools, and to fix and order paid their compensation : 
Provided, Thatin the county of Apache the county board of examiners shall employ 
teachers and order paid their compensation; to expel pupils; to exclude from school 
children under 6 years of age; to enforce the course of study and the use of text- 


1$ch. Law, secs. 97, 98, 100, 101. 3Thid., sec. 32 et seg. 
2 Tbid., secs. 19, 102, 106. €Tbid., secs. 3, 112. 
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books prescribed and adopted by the proper authority ; to appoint district librarians ; 
exclude from schools and school libraries all sectarian ana partisan publications; to 
arrange transfers to other districts; to appoint a school-census marshal every two 
years; to call meetings of the district-school electors ; to maintain all schools for an 
equal length of time during the year; to make an annual report to the county 
superintendent, and to make a report, whenever required, directly to the Territorial 
superintendent or the county superintendent.! 


TEACHERS. 


No person is eligible to teach in any public school, or to receive a certificate to 
teach, who has not attained the age of 18 years. Before assuming charge of a school 
every teacher must file his certificate with the county superintendent. 

The county treasurer pays the teachers upon the warrant of the county superin- 
tendent, drawn upon the order of the district board of trustees. But no warrant 
shall be drawn in favor of any teacher who does not hold a valid certificate of quali- 
fication. 

For the examination of teachers there are the Territorial and the county boards 
ef examiners. : 

The Territorial board adopts rules for the government of county boards of exam- 
iners; preparves questions for use of county boards; issues recommendations for life 
and educational diplomas; grants Territorial certificates of first grade, valid for four 
years, and of second grade, valid for three years. 

Normal-schooi diplomas from any State normal school in the United States and 
life diplomas issued by any State board of examination or education must be recog- 
nized as prima facie evidence of fitness for teaching; and to the holders thereof the 
board may grant Territorial certificates without examination. The holders of diplomas 
may teach in any public school of the Territory. Holders of first-grade Territorial 
certificates may teach in grammar schools; of second grade, in primary schools and 
as assistants in grammar schools. 

Applicants for first-grade Territorial certificates are examined in algebra, physi- 
ology, physics, geography, history, and the Constitution of the United States; 
orthography, defining, penmanship, reading, methods of teaching, grammar, arith- 
metic, and the school laws of Arizona. Applicants for second-grade certificates are 
examined in all the above except algebra, physiology, and physics. 

The county superintendent and two other persons appointed by the Territorial 
superintendent constitute the county board of examiners. 

This board must meet quarterly, examine applicants, and grant county certificates 
of two grades: First grade, valid for four years, authorizing the holder to teach a 
grammar school; second grade, valid for two years, authorizing the holder to teach 
a primary school; grant certificates without examination to holders of life diplomas 
and normal-school diplomas; and may renew certificates. The county board in the 
examination of teachers must use questions prepared by the Territorial board. 

Any board may revoke its certificates. County certificates are granted only to those 
who pass examination in orthography, defining, reading, penmanship, physiology, 
physics, composition, arithmetic, algebra, geography, grammar, history of the United 
States, methods of teaching and school laws of Arizona; provided that applicants 
for second-grade certificates shall not be required to pass an examination in algebra, 
physiology, and physics. ? 

DISTRICT LIBRARIES. 


School trustees in cities and districts containing 100 or more census children may use 
not more than $50 of the school fund in any one year, together with such moneys as 
may be added thereto by donations for the purchase of books for school libraries. 


SPECIAL SCHOOL-DISTRICT TAX. 


When the Territorial and county money to which any district is entitled is not 
sufficient to build or rent suitable buildings, and to pay for keeping a school in such 
district for at least five months in a year, it is the duty of the school trustees to levy 
a direct tax upon the taxable property of sucli district, sufficient 10 raise an amount, 
which, together with the Territorial and county money of the district, will keep a 
school open five months in each year. A tax to keep a school open longer than five 
months or for building purposes may be levied by a two-thirds vote of the district 
electors voting at the election. 

DAKOTA. 


ADMINISTRATION. 


The following officers shall be provided, to wit: A superintendent of public instruc- 
tion for the Territory ; deputy superintendent of public instruction for the Territory ; 


'Sch. Law, sec. 43 et seg. 2 Ibid., sec. 9 et seg., 22, 37 et seq. 
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a county superintendent of public instruction for each organized county ; a board of 
education for every incorporated city, town, or village entitled thereto and having 
the membership and subordinate officers provided by law ; a school board consisting 


‘of threo members for every organized school towuship, and such other officers who 


« 


may be by law provided or associated with these in duty.! 
SUPERINTENDENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION. 


At each biennial session of the Legislative Assembly, the Governor shall nominate, 
and by and with the advice and consent of the legislative council, appoint a person 
ofsnitable learning,ability and experience as superintendent of public instruction, who 
shall hold his oflice for two years, and nntil his snecessor is appointed or elected and 
qualified, and who shall be a Territorial officer.? 

It is the duty of the superintendent of public instruction to make and preserve a 
record of his official acts.* 

He shall discourage the use of sectarian books for any purpose and scctarian in- 
struction in any form inthe schools, and shall advise in the selection of books for 
school-township libraries.* 

He shall, on or before the 15th day of December in each year, prepare and present 
to the Governor a report in writing of his official acts for the preceding school year, 
with a full statement of the condition of the public schools in the Territory, the 
collection and the expenditure of the public-school funds and revenues, and other facts 
and statistics showing the condition, progress, and character of the public schools 
and of schoo] property.® 

There is hereby appropriated, out of any money in the Territorial treasury not oth- 
erwise appropriated, the sum of $1,500 each year for salary of the superintendent of 
public instruction ; the sum of $100 a year for travelling expenses; the sum of $500 a 
year for oftice expenscs, and the sum of $1,500 each year for the purchase of blanks 
and printing instructions.® 

COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS. 

The qualified clectors of the several organized counties shall, at the same time and 
in the same manner that other county officers are chosen, as provided by law, elect a 
suitable person, either male or female, of proper character, ability, and experience 
to be superintendent of public schools within such county, who shall hold office for 
two years. The supcrintendent is sworn to fidelity, and must execute a bond with 
sureties in the penal sum of $500.7 

The county superintendent shall receive $3 for each day actually employed in the 
discharge of the duties of his office, and the sum of 10 cents a milé for each mile actu- 
ally travelled by him in the necessary discharge of his duties. In addition thereto, every 
county superintendent shal! receive from his county not less than $50 nor more than 
$400 for cach year he shall serve. He shall be allowed a reasonable amount for office 
expenses, ® 

The county superintendent shall have the general superintendence of the schoolsin 
his county, except those under the management of boards of education. ° 

The county superintendent shall encourage teachers’ institutes and associations, and 
shall labor inevery practicable way to elevate the standard of teaching, urge the con- 
tinued employment of successful teachers, encourage the immigration of skilled teach- 
ers, and prevent by all proper means the employment of incompetent and inefficient 
teachers, and seek to make the employment of all teachers by officers a responsible 
public duty for the public advantage, and to be free from favor or affection, and sec- 
tarian interest. 1° 

COUNTY TAX. 


The county clerk of each county shall, at the time of making the annual assessment 
and levy of taxes, levy a tax of $1 on each elector in the county for the support of 
common schools, and a further tax of 2 mills on the dollar upon all taxable property 
in the county; which taxes, when collected, shall be distributed to the several schoo! | 
corporations in the county,in proportion to the number of children resident in the 
territory of each over 7 and under 20 years of age. ! 


SCHOOL TOWNSHIPS. 


Every organized school township is hereby declared a distinct municipal corpora- 
tion for school purposes by the proper corporate name of school township.” 

School townships may be organized in any county, whether townships are organ- 
ized for civil purposes cr not. School townships may or may not conform in respect 
to their boundaries to those of civil townships, and may or may not bear the same 
name.!® 


1Pub. Sch. Law of 1883, sec. 1. 6 Thid., sec. 7. 10 Tbid., sec. 13. 
2Tbid., sec. 3. 7 Ibid., sec. 10. 11 Thid., sec. 52. 
3Tbid., sec. 4. 8 Tbid., sec. 11. 12Tbid., sec. 2. 
4Thbid., sec. &. 9Tbid., sec. 12. 13 Tbid., sec. 23, 
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All civil townships now organized shall become ‘schou! tewnships by the election 
and qualification of the officers thereof as hereinafter provided.! 

The officers of every school township shall be a director, clerk, and treasurer, who 
shall be qualified electors of the county and residents of the township, and shall each ’ 
be elected to serve for the term of 3 years.? 

All of these officers shall be sworn to fidelity, while the treasurer shall give bond 
with sureties in a penal sum equal to double the amount of money handled.? 

The school board of the township shall exercise its corporate powers and shall have 
charge and direction of the public schools and their affairs therein, and in the control 
and management of its schools and all school property belonging to it.4 

Township officers shall belong to different schools of the Territory thereof, except 
where there are less than three schools in the township.® 

All boards of education, independent school districts, and other school boards shall 
make regular annual reports to the county superintendent, who shall in time report 
to the Territorial superintendent. This provision shall apply to all graded and high 
schools.® 

Hereafter, all school district officers shall qualify as herein required for school town 
ship officers, in all respects. Officers of school townships and of school districts shall , 
hereafter be deemed township officers within the provisions of the political code.? 


UNITING DISTRICTS IN TOWNSHIPS. 


There shall be no district or subdistricts or any ‘l'erritorial subdivisions of a school 
township, but the only division shall be this of the people, and persons of school age, 
among and between the several schools as patrons thereof, and these shall be based, 
as far as convenient and practicable, upon the free choice ‘of the parents, guardians, 
or other persons having in charge the children of school age.® 

The adoption of thesystem herein provided, and the passage and approval of this act, 
shall not have the effect to discontinue, abolish, and render null such school districts 
or their organization as they may now exist in any county, but they shall continue to 
exist and their officers to act as such in law and fact, until the school-township organi- 
zation is complete so far as it includes any particular district or districts, or the larger 
part of any particular district ; and such township organization shall not be deemed 
complete nor such districts so Cease to exist and their officers to act as such, until all 
matters between the district and the township are adjusted and the property delivered, 
funds paid over, and an adjustment is reached for the equalization of taxes and prop- 
erty between the districts which enter in the school township, so far as such taxes 
and proper Ue remain permanent in houses, sites, furniture, and other parts of houses 
and grounds. 

Every school township shall be liable for, and shall assume and pay fully, accord- 
ing to its legal tenor, effect, and obligation, all the outstanding bonds and the in- 
terest thereon, of every school district, the school-house and furniture of which are 
received and included within the school township and owned thereby, the same as if 
said bonds had been issued by said school township.” 

The provisions of this act requiring the division of counties into school townships, 
and the election and qualification of officers for the same, and for the organization 
and execution of the powers of such school townships shall not have force and take 
effect in the counties of Union, Lincoln, Clay, Turner, Yankton, Minnehaha, Moody, 
Brooking’s Lake, Deull, Codington, Cass, Grand Forks, Walsh, Pembina, Barnes, 
Hutchinson, and Lawrence until so ordered by the respective boards of county com- 
missioners of said counties.! 

Whenever the board of county commissioners of either of said counties shall decide, 
by resolution, that the condition of school affairs in its county is such as to justify 
the carrying out of this act therein, it shall cause notice thereof to be given by 
publication, and it may proceed at any time it deems convenient to divide the county 
into school townships as herein provided.” 


TOWNSHIP LIBRARIES. 


The school board of any school township shall have power, when thereunto organized, 
as in this act required for establishing a graded school, by a majority of the schools and 
the voters thereof, to purchase and keep for the use of the inhabitants of the school 
township a circulating library of the value of not more than $500, to be selected by 
the school board from any list of books furnished or approved by the superintendent 
of public instruction. 

The township school board shall have care and keeping and custody of the library, 
and shall make rules to govern the drawing, circulation, ‘and care of the books while 
in the hands of the people. 


ny 


1Pub. Sch. Laws of 1883, sec. 29. ®Tbid., sec. 128. 11Tbid., sec. 148. 
2Tbid., sec. 30. 7Tbid., sec. 154. : 12Tbid., sec. 149. 
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The board shall, under proper rules and safeguards, permit teachers to take books 
from the library, temporarily, to their schools for nse there in illnstrating any subject, 
and for purposes of general information and instrnetion ; and all school corporations 
are anthorized, withont further authority, to purchase and, during tern time, leave at 
each school one copy of Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary, which is recognized as the 

eee ° “ys pny ° o 
standard for the English langnage in all the schools of this Territory.! 


SCIIOOT, FUNDS. 


All money received from the school township from township taxes, from snbscription, 
donation, sale ot property, penaltics, or any other source whatever, except from appor- 
tionment by the connty or Territory, shall be called the special school fund; and all 
nloneys apportioned by the connty superintendent from the county-school find, or 
from the Territory of the United States, shall be called the tuition fund.? 

The county superintendent shall apportion such amounts to the several public- 
school corporations within the connty in proportion to the number of children resid- 
ing in each over 7 and under 20 years of age, as the same shall appear from the last 
annual reports thereof, and le shall immediately notify each school treasnrer of the 
money due his school corporation, and he shall draw his order upon the county 
treasurer in favor of the several school treasurers aforesaid, for the amount so appor- 
tioned to each school corporation, and he shall deliver said orders to said treasurers 
upon their application, taking their receipt therefor.® 

The public schools of every city, town, or village which may beregulated by special 
law in the charter thereof, or by other special acts, or by any general act providing 
boardsof education therefor, shall be entitled to receive their proportion of the county 
general tuition fund.* 

TEACHERS, 


The county superintendent shall hold public examinations, both written and oral, 
of all persons over 18 years of age offering themselves as candidates to teach in the 
common schools. To obtain a certificate of qualification the applicant must be of 
good moral character, apt. to teach and govern, and must possess an adequate knowl- 
edge of orthography, reading, writing, arithmetic, geography, English language, 
grammar and United States history.® : 

Such certificates shall be of three regular grades: The first grade for the term of 
2 years; the second grade for 18 months, and the third grade tor 12 months, accord- 
ing to the ratio of correct answers of each applicant and other evidences of qualifi- 
cation appearing from the examination. In addition to these regular certificates the 
superintendent may grant a certificate of probation to any applicant otherwise quali- 
fied, who shows aptnessto teach and govern, who comes within ten upon each of the 
subjects of examination of the standard required for a third-grade certificate. Such 
certificate of probation shall be for the term of 6 months and shall be issued once 
only within the Territory, and shall net be repeated to any person, but the holder 
thereof must thereafter secure at least a third-grade certificate or be rejected. Fora 
certificate of the third grade or of probation the applicant is excused from examina- 
tion upon United States history.® 

All persons of good moral character who are graduates of any normal school of good 
reputation in the United States shall, upon presentation of their certificates of gradua- 
tion, or of the completion of teacher’s courses, or regular diplomas from such schools, 
be granted certificates by the superintendent of public instruction, for the term of 
5 years, which shall be Known as professional certificates.7 

The certificates issued by a county superintendent shall be valid only within the 
county where issued, except a first-grade certificate, which shows on its face that 1t 
is issued the second term upon regular examination, which shall be valid throughout 
the Territory .® 

Teachers shall be employed only upon the exhibition of certificates valid in the 
county where employed, and then only upon written contracts signed by the teachers 
and at least two members of the township school board, which shall specify the date 
at or about which the school shall begin, the length of time it shall continue, the 
wages per month, and the time of payment thereof.9 

Every teacher ofa common schoo} under this law shall, at the expiration of each term, 
immediately make out full duplicate reports, and deliver one copy thereof with the 
register to the school clerk and one to the county superintendent. And until such 
report shall have been so filed with the clerk, the school board shall not pay more 
than 90 per cent. of the wages for such teacher for his or her services as such for the 
time required to be covered by such report.” 


1 Pub. Sch. Law of 1883, sec. 134. 5Thid., sec. 16. 8 Thid., sec. 19. 
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The teacher shall draw pay for and have counted as part of the term, one-half day 
for every day’s actual attendance upon the institute as certified by the conductor of 
the institute or county superintendent. 


TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE. 


Every applicant for a certificate shall pay $1 to the county superintendent. All 
money received from the $1 payments shall constitute an institute fund for the 
county.? i 

There is hercby appropriated, out of any funds in the Territorial treasury not other- 
wise appropriated, the sum of $600 each year as an institute fund, which shall be used 
exclusively in employing persons of learning, ability, skill, and experience as con- 
ductors of teachers’ institutes. Of this fund not more than $60 shall be paid for the 
expenses of any one institute in a year, and such institute sliall continue for 2 weeks. 
No institute aided by this fund shall continue less than 5 days. 

Two or more counties may be grouped into one institute; and for any joint county 
institute which the Territorial superintendent is satisfied will be well attended from 
each of the counties included, the sum of $20 may be used from the Territorial fund.* 


SCHOOLS. 


A general and uniform system of free public schools is hereby established and 
shall be provided for and maintained in all parts of this Territory included within or- 
ganized counties. Those schools which are within incorporated cities, towns, and 
villages which now have, or may hereafter have boards of education, shall be gov- 
erned by such laws as now are, or may hereafter be, in force concerning them; but 
this act shall not apply to or govern such boards of education, except in those matters 
wherein it specifically refers and applies to them.® 

The clerk of every school township and every board of education and school cor- 
poration shall make or cause to be made, each year, an enumeration of all the children 
who are residents within the limits of the corporation on the first day of June, who 
are over 7 and under 20 years of age, but shall exclude from such enumeration all such 
persons who are married.® 

The school board has power to organize, locate, and establish conveniently such, 
and a sufficient number of schools as are necessary for the education of all the chil- 
dren of school age within the township, and to discontinue or change any of them.’ 

In every common school there shall be taught to all pupils of sufticient capacity to 
properly attend to the same, the following branches of a common English education : 
Orthography, reading, writing, geography, arithmetic, English language lessons and 
grammar, and United States history, unlessit is excepted by the board in any partic- 
ular school. In every public school, the teacher shall give instruction orally upon 
the subjects of temperance, physiolozy and hygiene.?® 

The board of commissioncrs shall so divide the county into school townships, that 
not less than 4 primary sehools may be in one school township when settled, and 
so that the township shall have when settled, sufficient area and population and num- 
ber of schools to furnish opportunity of choice between schools and to support a more 
advanced graded school from the patrons of all. No township shall hereafter be or- 
ganized with an area of more than 90 square miles of land sections.° 

It may locate and build one school-house at some convenient and accessible point 
in the township, which shall have two school-rooms, and in one of these may be 
held a regular primary common school, and in the other shall be taught a more ad- 
vanced school, to which shall be admitted all such pupils in the township who are 
properly advanced in their studies to enter the same. When the township is of larger 
area than a Congressional township, it may so locate and build two or more such 
schooi-houses, and open and maintain such an advanced school in each.'? 

All the school-houses in a township shall be numbered by the board from one up- 
ward, and record shall be mace of such numbers, and thereafter the school-houses and 
schools shall be known and referred to in all matters and in contracts with teachers, 
and in the minutes and procecdings of the board by this number so assigned and 
recorded, which numbers shall be the same for school-houses and schools therein, and 
when more than one school is held in one house, they shall be otherwise distinguished 
by their grade. 

All the schools in a township shall be taught an equal length of time as nearly as 
the same can practically be done, without regard to the diversity in the number of 
pupils attending the different schools, or iu their agcs or advancement in learning or 
the cost of the school. The school board of the township shall not apportion money 
among the several schools to be there expended, but must manage and disburse the 
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funds for the equal good of all, making the schools equal in value and time if not in 
cost.! 

All school corporations aud districts in all the counties in the Tcrritory shall keep 
opeu and maintain public schools for not less than 6 inonths each school year, where 
said corporation or district contains twenty or more pnpils, and the levy allowed by 
law npon the assessed valuation is snflicient for that purpose.? 

A school month shall consist of 20 school days, a school week of 5 school days, 
and no Saturdays shall be counted as school days.® 

Every parent, guardian, or other person having in charge any child or children be- 
tween the ages of 10 and 14 years is required to send such child or children toa public 
school at least 12 weeks in each school year, at least 6 weeks of which shall be consec- 
utive, nnless such child or children be excused from such attendance by the school 
board. 

Every person, whether a pupil or not, who shall wilfully molest or disturb a pub- 
lic school when iu session, or who shall wilfully interfere with and interrupt the 
proper order or management of a public school, by acts of violence, boisterous con- 
duct, or threatening language, so as to prevent the teacher or any pupil from per- 
forming his duty, shall, upon conviction thereof, be punished by a fine not exceed- 
ing $25, or by imprisonment in the county jail not more than 10 days, or by both 
such fine aud imprisoninent.® 

If any parent, guardian, person having a child in charge, or other person, from any 
cause, fancied or real, in the presence of a school, whether at intermission, recess, 
during its sessions, or before or after the day’s session, in the presence of a considera- 
ble number of the members of the school, shall upbraid, insult, or threaten the teacher 
of such school, such person shall, upon conviction thereof, be punished by a fine not 
exceeding $25.6 

The Bible shall not be excluded from any public school, nor deemed a sectarian 
book. It may be read in each school withont sectarian comment, not exceeding ten 
minutes daily, and no pupil shall be required to read it contrary to the wishes of his 
parent or guardian or other persons having him in charge. 

The highest standard of morals shall be taught, and industry, truthfulness, integ- 
rity and self-respect inculcated, obedience to law enjoined, and the aims of an upright 
and useful life cultivated.7 

GRADED AND IIIGH SCHOOLS. 


Besides the two-room school-houses and advanced schools which the township 
school board is authorized to locate, build, and open under section 43 of this act, and 
in addition theretc, whenever a school township has within and belonging to it 4 
or more common schools, and owus and has well-furnished good and sufficient school- 
houses tor them, the township school board may submit to the voters belonging to the 
several schools the question, whether a graded school shall be established and main- 
tained for the towuship.® 

The graded school herein provided shall be more advanced in grades and studies, 
and in the learning, skill, and experience of its teachers, than the common or graded 
schools otherwise provided forin this act. The graded school shall not be opened and 
taught more than 6 months in one school year, without authority from a majority of 
the schools and voters, to be obtained in the manner hereinbefore provided for obtain- 
ing authority to erect and open a graded school, but when the authority is once given, 
it cannot be reduced for two full years thereafter by action of the schools or the voters, 
but the board of the school township may so reduce it. 

When no graded school of any kind is established and maintained in a school town- 
ship, the school township may employ a teacher more advanced in learning, skill, and 
expcrience in one or more of the common schools wherein accommodations are ample, 
and the attendance of primary pupils is not large, and may authorize the more ad- 
vanced pupils from two or more of the schools to attend one of such schools. ‘The 
township board is further authorized, to open and have taught one or more advanced 
schools for the admission and instruction of pupils from all the townships for the period 
of 2 months after the regular common schools close, or before they open, or during 
the vacation therein, if the terms of such other schools permit it, and to these schools 
shall be admitted the more advanced pupils from other schools, under such rules ag 
the board may prescribe.’ 

‘he school boards of two or more municipal corporations for school purposes shall 
have power, when thereunto authorized by their respective townships as hereinbe- 
fore provided, to establish a joint graded school or schools, or such modifications of 
them as may be practicable, and provide for admission into them from the primary 
schools of the respective corporations of such pupils who are sufficiently advanced for 
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such admission. The school boards of the corporations shall jointly have the care and 
management of such graded school.! 


TERRITORIAL SUPERINTENDENT. 


The Territorial comptrolleris hereby made and constituted, ex officio, Territorial su- 
perintendcnt of public instruction.? . 

It is the duty of the superintendent of public instraction— 

1. To superintend the public schools in the Territory. : | 

2. To report to the Governor the condition of the public schools. 4 


N. B.—The summary of the school law of Idaho begins with the third line on page 
198. The heading ‘‘Idaho” should have preceded the heading ‘ Territorial yi 
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out the Territory. 

5. To decide disputed points in school law, and all such decisions shall be held to 
have the force of law till reversed by the courts.3 


TERRITORIAL FUND. 


That all moneys accruing from the sale of all lands heretofore given, or which here- 
after may be given, by the Congress of the United States for school purposes in said 
Territory, and all moneys that may hereafter be given and appropriated by the United 
States for school purposes, unless the same by special provision shall be appropriated 
for the establishment of a university or other high school, together with any moneys 
by legacy or otherwise donated for educational purposes, and appropriated for the 
general fund, and all moneys accruing to the Territory from unclaimed moneys from 
the estates of deceased persons shall be set apart and shall constitute an irreducible 
and indivisible Territorial general school fund, the interest only accruing from 
which shall be appropriated to the respective counties of the Territory in the manner 
hereinafter specified and directed.4 


| 
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COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS. 


At the next general election, and at every general election thereafter, there shall 
be elected in counties containing more than 5 school districts, a county superintend- 
ent, who shall hold his office for the term of 2 years, or until his successor is elected 
and qualified. The board of county commissioners of such counties shall fix the com- 
pensation of such county supcrintendent, and provide for the payment of contingent 
expenses of his office.* 

It is the duty of the county superintendent— 

1. To superintend the schools of his county. 

2. To hold quarterly examinations. 

3. To make a full report annually. 

4. To appoint school trustees, to serve till the next school election, for newly or- 
ganized districts. 

3. To visit and examine each school in his county at least once in each year, and 
for every school not so visited, the board of county commissioners must, on proof 
thereof, deduct $10 from his salary, which shall be applied to the county-school fund. 

6. To preside over teachers’ institutes. 

7. To adopt, with the concurrence of at least 2 of the county commissioners, a 
uniform series of text-books for the use of the schools in his county, and enforce 
the same, and such series shall not be changed for a period of 4 years; said series shall 
embrace each of the following-named branches of study, to wit: Reading, spelling, 
grammar, arithmetic, geography, history, penmanship, book-keeping. 

8. To make reports when directed by the superintendent of public instruction.® 

He may, if necessary, call to his aid, for the purpose of assisting in the examina- 
tions, any one who is a practical teacher, and such person, with the county superin- 
tendent as, ex officio, chairman, shall constitute the county board of examiners. 

He may grant permits to teach to any one whom he deems capable, until the next 
quarterly examination, and to teachers in remote districtsin his county he may grant 
certificates, upon the recommendation of any one whom he may appoint to examine 
such applicant. 

It is the further duty of the county school superintendent to require of the county 
treasurer a report of the amount of school moneys on hand to the credit of the sev- 


1 Pub. Sch. Law, sec. 75. 3 Thbid., sec. 8. 5 Thid., sec. 12. 
2 Gen. Sch. Laws, sec. 7. 4Tbid., sec. 1. ®Tbid., sec. 13. 
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eral school funds of the county, not already apportioned, aud it is hereby made the 
duty of said treasurer to furnish such report when so required. It is the duty of the 
county school superintendent upon receiving the notice from the county treasurer, as 
provided in this act, to apportion the public-school moneys, both county aud Territo- 
rial.! 

COUNTY-SCHOOL FUND. 


For the purpose of establishing and maintaining public schools in the several coun- 
ties of the Territory, it shall be the duty of the county eommissioner of each county, 
at the time of levying the taxes for county and Territorial purposes, to levy a tax of 
not less than 4 1ills, nor more than 10 mills, on each and every dollar of taxable 
property in his respective county, for school purposes.” 

For tho further support of public schools, there shall be sct apart by the county 
treasurer of each county all moneys arising from fines and forfcitures for a breach 
of any of the penal laws of this Territory.’ 


NEW DISTRICTS. 


Whenever at least 4 heads of families, representing at least 10 children of school 
age, or 9 in Shoshone County, petition the county school superintendent for the or- 
ganization of a new school district, or for a subdivision of or change in the bound- 
aries of an old one, said petition shall be presented to the board of county eommission- 
ers at its next regular mecting for final action.* 

The right of any citizen of any school district to vote at any school election or upon 
any school matter, or for county school superintendent, or to hold office as school trus- 
tee or county superintendent, shall not be denied or abridged on account of sex. 


TRUSTEES. 


At the first school election in any newly organized district there shall be elected for 
each new district 3 trustees, 1 of whom shall hold office for 3 years, 1 for 2 years, and 1 
for 1 year, and the ballot shail designate the length of time which said trustees shall 
serve. At the second and every subsequent school election there shall be elected 1 
trustee, who shall hold his office for the term of 3 years.® 

It shall be the duty of the trustees of each district— 

1. To employ teachers on a written contract, and fix their salaries and length of 
their term. 

2. To visit the schools in their districts from time to time, and not less than once 
a-month each. 

3. To have charge of all school property in their districts, and shall, as such trus- 
tees, have power to receive in trust all real estate, or other property, conveyed to said 
school districts, and to convey by deed ail the estate or interest of their distriets in any 
school-house or site directed to be sold by any vote of their districts, and all convey- 
ances made to said board shall be in its corporate name: To Trustees of the School 
District No. —, County ——, Idaho Territory, and to their successors in office. 

4. To make a full statement, in writing, annually, to the county school superin- 
tendent of their respective counties, of all matters pertaining to their schools.” 

It is hereby made the duty of trustees of the respective districts on receiving the 
report from any teacher of the disorderly or bad conduct of large pupils, to decide 
how such insubordinate pupils shall be punished, or whether they shall be dismissed 
from school, and the teacher shall enforce the decision so made.® 

Trustees shall qualify within 15 days after their election, by taking an oath or 
affirmation faithfully to discharge the duties of their office, and to promote the interest 
of education in their districts.9 

TEACHERS. 


Qualifications.—It shall be the duty of county superintendents at the quarterly ex- 
aminations to examine all persons applying for certificates to teach in orthography, 
reading, penmanship, arithmetic, grammar, modern geography, and history of the 
United States, asking questions to test the general knowledge of the candidates and 
their ability to impart oral instructions relating to the subjects treated in the text- 
books, and no person shall be granted a certificate who, in the judgment of the super- 
intendents, does not possess the ability to impart oral instruction to such a degree as 
to render the applicant a successful teacher. County superintendents are authorized 
to issue two grades of certificates, viz: First grade shall be valid in the county for 2 
years, to those who shall answer correctly not less than 75 per cent. of the questions 
asked in any one branch, and not less than 90 per cent. of the generalaverage; second 
grade, valid for 1 year, to those who answer correctly not less than 50 per cent. in 
any branch, with a general average of 75 per cent. But no certificate shall be granted 


1}Gen. Sch. Laws, sec. 14. 4Tbid., sec. 19. 7Ibid., sec. 22. 
2Ibid., sec. 2. 5 Tbid., sec. 44. 8 Ibid., sec. 23. 
®Tbid., sec. 6. ®Tbid., sec. 20. *Ibid., sec. 26. 
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to any person whois not known to bea law-abiding citizen and of a good moral char- 
acter.} 

A Territorial certificate, entitling the holder to teach iu any school district in the 
Territory, and good for five years, may be issned at any time by the superintendent 
ue public instruction, upon an applicant passing a satisfactory examination before 

im.? 

The branches required for a Territorial certificate shall be the following: Written 
arithmetic, United States history, reading and elocution, English grammar, common 
and physical geography, geology, physiology, natural philosophy, algebra, plane 
geometry, general history, political economy, civil government, aud the theory and 
art of education. 

Every person who, upon examination before any county board, shall be deemed 
competent to teach, shall before receiving a certificate pay to the county treasurer 
the sum of $3.4 

Duties.—Every teacher in the public schools must— 

Enforce the course of study, the use of text-books, and the rules and regulations 
prescribed for schools by the county superintendent of his county. 

Hold pupils to strict accouut for disorderly conduct on the way to and from school, 
on the play-ground, or during recess; suspend for good cause any pupil in the school, 
and report such suspension to the board of trustees forreview. If such action be not 
sustained by it the teacher may appeal to the county superintendent, whose decision 
shall be final. 

Endeavor to impress upon the minds of pupils the principles of morality, truth, 
temperance, justice, and patriotism; teach them to avoid idleness, profanity, and 
falsehood, and instruct them in the principles of free government, and train them up 
to a true comprehension of the rights, duties, and dignity of American citizenship.® 


TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. 


That the county superintendent of common schools in any county in this Territory 
containing 10, or more than 10 organized school districts may hold annually a teachers’ 
institute, and such institute shall continue in session not less than 2 nor more than 
5 days.® 

It shall be the duty of all teachers engaged in the county, and of all persons hold- 
ing certificates, to attend such institute and participate iu the exercises thereof; and 
the county superinteudent may revoke the certificate of any teacher who fails to at- 
tend, unless a reasonable excuse be given.’ 

All teachers who may adjourn school for the purpose of attendiug any annual in- 
stitute shall be allowed the same pay while in actual attendauce, and for the time 
necessarily spent iu travelling to and from the institute, as when teaching.® 

The county superintendent of common schools shall provide all things necessary 
for the holding of the institute and shall present an itemized account of expenses, not 
to exceed $50, to the board of county commissioners, and it shall be paid from the cur- 
rent-expense fund of the county. 

SCHOOLS. 


No books, papers, tracts, or documents of a political, sectarian, or denominatioual 
character shall be used or introduced in any school established under the provisions 
of this act, and any andevery political, sectarian, or denominational doctrine is hereby 
expressly forbidden to be taught therein; nor shall any teacher nor any district re- 
ceive any of the public-school moneys in which the schools have not been taught in 
accordance with the provisions of this act.?° 

Trustees shall determine whether pupils outside of their district shall be permitted 
to attend school in such district, and upon what terms.¥ 

A school month is construed and taken to be 4 weeks of 5 school days each.” 


INDIAN TERRITORY 
CHEROKEE NATION. 


For the purpose of maturing and adopting the best possible system of education for 
the youth of the Nation, and for the purpose of devising the best means for placing a 
liberal education within the reach, as nearly as possible, of all the children of the 
Nation, and enabling those who speak only the Cherokee language to acquire more 
veadily a practical knowledge and use of the English language, there shall be perma- 
nently established a board of education with such power as shall be conferred by law.” 

The board of education shall consist of 3 persons of liberal literary attainments 
and free from immoral or intemperate habits, who shall be nominated by the princi- 


1Gen. Sch. Laws, sec. 27. 6 Thid., sec. 35, 10 Thid., sec. 39. 
2Ibid., sec. 29. 7 Ibid., seo. 36, Il Thid., sec. 40. 
; pbid., sec. 30. 8 Ibid., sec. 37. ee Tbid., sec. 41. 
Ibid., sec. 31. STbid., sec. 38. ; 13 Compiled Laws of 1881, see 1 
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pal chief and confirmed by the senate; 1 shall be appomted for 1 year, 1 for 2 years, 
vnd 1 for 3 years, and every year after, 1 member of the board shall be thus appointed 
tor 3 years.! 

The powers and duties of the board shall be as follows: To adopt rules and regula- 
tions not Inconsistent with the laws of the Cherokee Nation, for its own government 
and forthe government of the seminaries, orphan asylum, and primary schools; to 
prescribe and enforce rules for the examination of teachers and for admission of pupils 
to the seminaries; to prescribe and entoree conrses of study in the seminaries, orphan 
asylim, and primary schools; to prescribe and enforce a series of uniform text-books 
in all the schools; to grant or revoke, for immoral, intemperate, or unprofessional 
conduet, certificates of all grades; to remove or discontinue any primary school 
which does not maintain a daily average of 6°13 pnpils dnring the winter term, and 
of 15 dnring the snmimer term.” (December 10,1880.) ‘To keep a record of its pro- 
ceedings, and to authenticate its acts by the use of a seal; to make requisition on 
the excentive department for funds as they may be needed for the support of the semi- 
naries and orphan asylum, as hereinafter provided; to appoint teachers for the semi- 
naries, orphan asylnm, ‘‘and the primary schools” (November 28, 1879), under the 
regnlations adopted by said board.*® 

For educational purposes, the Nation shall be divided into 3 districts, to be known 
as the first, second, and third school districts. 

The board shall assign 1 of ils members to each of the 3 school districts, who shall 
act under instructions of the board.# 

The board shall have coniplete supervision and control of the orphan asylum, the 
male and female seminaries, and of the educational interests of the Nation at large, 
subject to such restrictions or direction as may be imposed by law.® 

It shail visit each seminary and the orphan asylum at least twice a term.® 

It is required to visit all the schools in its respective districts at least once dur- 
ing each term.’ 

From and after the third Monday in November, 18381, the pay of the members of 
the board of education shall be $60@°annually. (December 10, 1880. )8 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 


The board of education shall, as soon as practicable, appoint to each primary school 
3 respectable citizens as a board of directors, who shall hold their office during 
good behavior, but shall not be entitled to any compensation.? 

The duties of said board of directors shall be as follows: To manage and control 
the sehool property, see that provision is made for taking care of school books and 
other school material, locate the school-house in the neighborhood, superintend its 
erection and repairs. To suspend or expel pupils for misconduct, to enforce the 
course of study, to visit the schools at least twice during each term, to certify to the 
length of time the teacher has taught, for the information of the board of education. 


TEACHERS. 


The board of education shall constitute the board of examiners, and shall examine 
allapplicanis for positions as teachers, as to their scholarship, moral character, and 
fitness for teaching, and grade the same according to the standard fixed by said board: 
Provided, however, That all persous who shall finish the present normal course of either 
seminary or orphan asylum, shall be entitled to permanent first-class certificates, 
which certificates, however, shall be subject to revocation for intemperate, immoral, 
or unprofessional conduct. 

‘In the employment of teachers for the high and primary schools, qualifications 
being equal, preference shall be given to teachers who are citizens of the Nation.” 
(December 1, 1879.)}? 

‘‘From and after the close of the present term the pay of the teachers of the prim- 
ary schools shall be $35 per month.” 38 

The pay of teachers of the male and female seminaries shall be as follows: 


Eremenpall teacher... 0. ».cscdeememmeees os sccecece We avec racic oe aie «nxt $800 00 
Assistant teacher..... e002 eee ea), a's a oo Se SRDS oop ee eee 500 00 
Pee LeACCY .....< sesccceeeee cesses cece AR ye es, oe. 300 00 


(December 10, 1820.)!4 


The principal teacher of the female seminary shall be of the same sex with that of 
the pupiis thereof. (December 10, 1820.) 

The school laws of the Nation shall be deemed as consisting of two classes, to be 
styled and known as primary and high schools. The primary schools now in opera- 


i Compiled Laws of 1881, sec. 2. 6 Tbid., sec. 13. il [bid., sec. 21. 
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tion, and others of like grade that may be hereafter established, to be known as the 
primary, and the two seminaries now in operation as high schools.} 

The full term of study in the primary department of the seminaries, shall be 3 
years, that in the seminaries, 4 years.” 

The schooi census pertains to children over 7 and under 21 years of age.? 

The board of education shall furnish tuition, clothing, board, and lodging to chil- 
dren of the primary department gratuitously, and shall have full control of such 
children while attending school and until they shall have completed their term of 
study. It shall furnish gratuitously, tuition only to other pupils attending the sem- 
inaries, but shall provide board at actual cost, and no more, such pupils being required 
to provide their own bedding and clothing. ‘The board may, however, make excep- 
tion in favor of such youth who are unable to pay for their board, and they shall be 
required to furnish their clothing and bedding only. 

In order to inculcate habits of industry among pupils attending the boarding schools 
now in operation, or to be hereafter put into operation, the board of education shall 
have authority to declare such schools to be industrial or manual-labor boarding 
schools; and it shall, whenever deemed expedient, provide the necessary means for 
promoting the agricultural and mechanical industries in such schools. 

A school month is construed and taken to be 20 school days, or 4 weeks of 5 days 
each. (December 7, 1882. )° 

ve school year shall consist of two terms, one of 20 weeks, and the other of 16 
weeks,’ i 


MONTANA. 
SUPERINTENDENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION. 


A superintendent of public instruction shall be appointed by the Governor, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Legislative Council, and shall hold office for the 
term of 2 years, or until his successor is appointed and qualified; and shall execate 
a bond in the penal sum of $2,000, with two goodgand sufficient sureties. The super- 
intendent of public instruction shall have power to adopt a course of studies and rules 
and regulations for all public schools in the Territory, and shall have and use a seal, 
and authorize the printing of all regulations and circulars necessary to carry their 
provisions intoeffect, and shall report to the Governor biennially.$ 

It shall be the duty of the superintendent of public instruction to travel in the dif- 
ferent counties of the Territory where common schools are taught, as far as possible, 
without neglecting his other official duties, during at least 3 months in each year, 
for the purpose of visiting schools, of consulting with county superintendents, and of 
addressing public assemblies on subjects pertaining to public schools; and his neces- 
sary travelling expenses, not exceeding the sum of $300 in any one year, shall be paid 
out of any funds in the treasury not otherwise appropriated. 

He shall receive a salary of $1,200 per annum, and an amount for office expenses, 
not exceeding $200 in any one year.!° 


TERRITORIAL SCHOOL FUND. 


The principal of all moneys accruing to this Territory, from the sale of any land 
which may hereafter be given by the Congress of the United States tor school pur- 
poses, shall constitute an irreducible fund, the interest accruing from which shall be 
annually divided among all the school districts in the Territory, proportionately to 
the number of youth in each between the ages of 4 and 21 years, for the support of 
the common schools in said districts, and for no other use and purpose whatever." 


COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS. 


A county superintendent of common schools shall be elected in each organized 
county in this Territory, at the general election preceding the expiration of the term 
of office of the present incumbent, and every 2 years thereafter, who shall hold 
office for 2 years, or until his successor is elected and qualified. The person so 
elected, shall take the oath or affirmation of office, and shall give an official bond to 
the county in a sum to be fixed by the board of county commissioners of said county. 
The county commissioners of any county shall, by appointment, fill any vacancy that 
may occur in the office of county superintendent until the next general election. All 
persons otherwise qualified shall be eligible to the office of county superintendent of 
common schools without regard to sex.” 

The county superintendent shall apportion all school money to the school districts. 
He shall have power, and it shall be his duty to visit each school in his county at 
least once a year; to report to the superintendent of public instruction annually; to 


1Compiled Laws of 1881,sec. 14. ‘Ibid., sec. 20. 2 Tbid., sec. 1090. 
2Tbid., sec. 16. 6 Thid., sec. 24. 10 Tbid., secs. 1091, 1092. 
STbid., sec. 18. e 7 Tbid., sec. 27. MTbid., sec. 1129. 
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enforce the course of study adopted by the Territorial superintendent of public in- 
struction; to enforce the rules and regulations required in the oxamination of teach- 
ers; and to keep, in a good and well-bound book, to be furnished by the county com- 
missionerxs, a record of his ollicial acts.! 

If the connty snperintendent fail to make a full and correct report to the superin- 
tendent of public instruction of all statements required to be made by law, he shall 
forfeit the sum of $100 from his salary.? 

Tho county superintendent shal) have power and it shall be his duty to appoint 
trustecs and district clerk for any district which from any cause fails to clect at the 
regular time; to appoint trustees and district clerk to fill vacancies.4 

tiach conuty superintendent of conmon schools shall in cach year report to the Ter- 
ritorial superintendent of public instruction the number of school-ccusus scholars be- 
tween tho ages of 4 and 21 years. 


COUNTY-SCIIOOL FUNDS, 


For the purpose of establishing and maintaining common schools it shall be the 
duty of the county commissioners of each county to levy an annual tax of not less 
than three nor more than five mills on the dollar on all taxable property within their 
respective counties. For the further support of common schogls there shall be sct 
apart by the county treasurer all moneys paid into the county treasury arising from 
all fines for a breach of any law, regulating licenso for the sale ofintoxicating liquors, 
or for the keeping of bowling alleys, or billiard saloons, or of any penal laws of this 
Territory.® 

DISTRICT TRUSTEES. 


An annual school meeting for the election of a school trustee or trusteesand district 
clerks shall be held in each district.é 

In all organized districts in which elections have been previously held 1 trustee 
shall be elected for the term of 3 years. In new districts acting under trustees ap- 
pointed by the county superintendent, 3 trustees shall be elected for 1, 2, and 3 years 
respectively.? 

The board of trustees of. each school district shall have custody of all’ school prop- 
erty belonging to the district, and shall have power, in the name of the district, or in 
the name of the board as trustees of the district, to convey by deed all the interest of 
its district in or to any school-house or lot directed to be sold by vote of the district.® 

Every board of trustees, unless otherwise especially provided by law, shall have 
power, and it shall be its duty to employ, and for sufficient cause dismiss, teachers, 
mechanics, and laborers, and to fix, alter, allow, and order paid their salaries and com- 
pensation ; to enforce the rules and regulations of the Territorial superintendent of 
public instruction for the government of schools, pupils, and teachers, and to enforce 
the course of study adopted in pursuance of Territorial law ; to suspend or expel pu- 
pils from school, and in cities or large towns to exclude from school, children under 
6 years of age, where the interests of the school require such exclusion; to provide 
books for indigent children; to require all pupils to be furnished with suitable books 
as a condition of membership in the school; to exclude from school and school libra- 
ries all books, tracts, papers, or catechisms of a sectarian or political character ; to re- 
quire every teacher to keep a school register; and to require teachers to make such 
annual reports as may be required by the superintendent of public instruction.? 


TEACHERS. 


_ Qualifications.—No school district shall be entitled to receive any apportionment of 
county-school moneys, unless the teachers employed in the schools ot such districts 
a hold legal certificates of fitness for the occupation of teaching, in full force and 
efiect,1° 

County certificates shall be issued by county superintendents, and shall continue 
in force respectively fcr 1,2, and 3 years, according to standard of scholarship. The 
examination may be written or oral, at the discretion of the county superintendent, 
and shall include the following branches, to wit: Reading, writing, orthography, 
arithmetic, geography, English grammar, history of the United States, and the prac- 
tice of teaching. : 

First-grade certificates shall continue in force for 2 years, and shall be granted to 
persons who have had 12 months successful teaching, and who shall make a general 
average in their examination of not less than £5 per cent., nor less than 70 per cent. 
in any one study. Second-grade certificates shall continue in force 2 years, and be 
issued to persons whose general average in examination is not less than 80 per cent., 
nor less than 60 per cent. in any one study. Third-grade certificates shail be issued 


‘Rev. Stat., art. 1, sec. 1097. 5Tbid., art. 1, sec. 1130. 9 Tbid., art. 1, see. 1113. 
2Tbid., sec. 1098. 6Tbid., sec. 1108. 10Tbid., sec. 1178. 
2 Tbid., sec. 1100. 7 Tbid., sec. 1109. liTbid., sec. 1149 E. 
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to those who make a general average of not less than 70 per cent.; and in no case 
shall any person receive a third-grade certificate who makes less than 60 per cent. in 
any one branch.! 

Duties.—Every teacher employed in any public school shall make an annnal report 
to the connty superintendent, a duplicate of which shall be furnished to the dis- 
trict clerk. Teachers shall make such additional reports as may be required in pur- 
suance of law. No board of trustees shall draw any order or warrant for the salary 
of any teacher for the last month of his or her services until the reports herein re- 
quired shall have been made and received.? 

Every teacher shall keep a school register in the manner provided therefor, and no 
board of trustees shall draw any warrant for the salary of any teacher for the last 
month of his or her services in school at the end of any term or year, nntil it shall 
have received a certificate from the district clerk that the said register has been prop- 
erly kept, the summaries made and statistics entered, or until, by personal exanii- 
nations, it shall have satisfied itself that it has been done. Teachers shall faithfully 
eure in school the course of stndy and the regulations prescribed in pursuance of 

aw.3 

Every teacher shall have power to hold every pupil to a strict accountability in 
school for any disorderly conduct on the way to and from school, or on the play- 
ground.t ‘ 

It shall be the duty of all teachers to endeavor to impress on the minds of their 
pupils the principles of morality, truth, justice, and patriotism; to teach them to 
avoid idleness, profanity, and falsehood, and to instruct them in the principles of a 
free government, and to train them up toa true comprehension of the rights, duties, 
and dignity of American citizenship.® 


~ TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. 


That the county superintendent of common schools in any county in this Territory, 
containing five, or more than five, organized school districts, shal] hold annually, a 
teachers’ institute, and such institnte shall continue in session not less than three nor 
more than five days. It shall be the duty of the Territorial superintendent of public 
instruction to attend the different county institutes, and, in the event of his failure 
to do so, he shall forfeit $10 of his salary for each neglect.®. 

It shall be the duty of all teachers engaged in the county, and of all persons hold- 
ing certificates, either Territorial or county, to attend such institute and participate 
in the exercises thereof.” 

All teachers who may adjourn school for the pnrpose of attending any annual in- 
stitute shall be allowed the same pay while in actual attendance as when teaching.® 

The county superintendent of common schools shall provide a building and all 
things necessary for holding the institute, and shall present an itemized account of 
such expenses, not to exceed $25, to the board of county commissioners, and it shall 
be paid from the school find of the county.® 


SCHOOLS. 


Every school, unless otherwise provided by special law, shall be open for the 
admission of all children between 5 and 21 years of age, residing in that school district, 
and the board of trustees shall have power to adimit adults and children not residing 
in the district, whenever good reasons exist for such exceptions. 

All schools shall be taught in the English language, and instruction shall be given 
in the following branches, viz: Reading, writing, orthography, arithmetic, geogra- 
phy, English grammar, and history of the United States, and such other studies as 
may be deemed necessary may be authorized by the trustees of the district. Instruc- 
tion shall be given during the entire school] course in manners and morals and the laws 
of health, and due attention shall be given to such physical exercises for the pupils 
as may be conducive to health and vigor of body as well as mind, and to the venti- 
lation and temperature of school-rooms, ! 

The education of children of African descent shall be provided for in separate 
schools. Upon the written applications of the parents or guardians of at least 10 
such children to any board of trustees, a separate school shall be established for the 
education of such children, and the education of a less number may be provided for 
by the trustees in separate schools in any other manner, and the same laws, rules, 
and regulations which apply to schools for white children shall apply to schools for 
colored children, 

No books, tracts, papers, catechisms, or other publications of a partisan, sectarian, 
or denominational character shall be used or distributed in any schools; neither shall 
any political, sectarian, or denominational doctrines be taught therein. ° 


1Rev. Stat., art. 1, sec. 1149 F. 6Tbid., art. 5,sec. 1159. _ 10Tpid., sec. 1118. 
2Ibid., sec. 1124. *Tbid., sec. 1160. NIbid., sec. 1119. 
= Thid., sec. 1125. 8Ibid., sec. 1161. , 12 Tbid., sec. 1120. 
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The school day shall be 6 honrs in Jength, exclusive of an intermission at noon; 
but any board of trnstees inay fix as the school day a less number of honrs than 6: 
Provided, It be not less than 4 for any primary school under its charge, and any 
teacher may dismiss any and all scholars under 8 years of age in any incorporated vil- 
lage, town, or city atter am attendance of 4 hours a day, exclusive of an intermission 
at noon, ! 

A school month shall be construed and taken to be 20 school days, or 4 weeks of 
5 school days each. * 

All pupils who may be attending public schools shall comply with regulations es- 
tablished in pursuance of law for the government of such schools; shall pursue the 
required course of study, and shall snbmit to the authority of the teachers of sneh 
schools. Continued aud wilful disobedience and open defiance of the authority of 
the teacher shall constitute a good cause for expulsion from school; and habitual pro- 
fanity and vnigarity, good cause for suspension from schoo]. Avy pupil who shall in 
auy way cut, deface, or otherwise injure any school-house, fences, or out-buildings 
thereof shall be liable to suspension and punishment, and the parents or guardians of 
such pupil shall be liable for damages on complaint of the teacher or trustees.? 

Whenever the interests of the districts require it, the board of trustees may establish 
a high school, employ a principal teacher and subordinate teachers, and grade the 
school into departments and classes.* ‘ 

Any parent, guardian, or other person who shall upbraid, abuse, or insult any 
teacher in the presence of the school, shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and 
liable to a fine of not less than $10 nor more than $100.5 

Any person who shall wilfully disturb any public school or any public-school meet- 
ing shall be guilty of a misdemeanor and liable to a fine of not less than $10 nor more 
than $100.6 

COMPULSORY EDUCATION, 


Every parent, guardian, or other person in the Territory of Montana having con- 
trol of any child or children between the ages of 8 and 14 years, shall be required to 
send such child or children to a public or private school, taught by a competent in- 
structor, for a period of at least 12 weeks in each year, 6 weeks of which time shall 
be consecutive, unless snch child or children be excused from such attendance by the 
board of trnstees of the school district in which such parent, guardian, or person hav- 
ing control of such children resides.7 

Any parent, gnardian, or other person failing to comply with the provisions of this 
act shall, upon conviction, be deemed gnilty of a misdemeanor and fined in a sum not 
less than $5 nor more than $10 dollars for the first offense, nor less than $10 nor more 
than $20 or 30-days imprisonment in the county jailfor the second and every subse- 
quent offense.§ 

Ié shali be the duty of any school trustee to inquire into’all cases of neglect of the 
a prescribed in this act, under penalty of a fine of not less than $10 nor more than 
$50.9 ; 

SCHOOL TEXT-BOOKS. 


The text-books in the several branches required by law to be taught in the public 
schools of Montana shall be uniform throughout the Territory.'® 

School text-books shall be adopted for periods of 4 years,and such text-books, 
when adopted, shall be the only text-books for the several branches used in the pub- 
lic schools of the Territory, except as hereinafter provided: Provided, That nothing 
in this act shall be coustrued to prevent school trustees from authorizing the use of 
such text-books snpplementary to, but not to the exclusion of the text-books adopted 
for the Territory, as the special needs of their schools may require. 

The following are the titles of the text-books adopted by this act: Bancroft’s series 
of readers, five in number; Harper’s Introductory Geography, and Harper’s School 
Geography ; Swinton’s Language Primer, and Swinton’s Language Lessons.” 

Any school district which shall, after the Ist day of July, A. D. 1885, nse other 
text-books than those herein adopted for the same studies, shall forfeit 25 per centum 
of the county fund apportioned to it, and the sum so forfcited shall be re-apportioned 
among the other school districts of the county which shall have complied with this 
act. 

The pnblishing houses with which coniracis are made for furnishing the school books 
herein adopted, shall furnish at the same disconnt from the wholesale list of prices, 
all supplementary and high-school books which may be required by trustces and 


! Rev. Stats., art. 5, sec. 1122. 9 Tbid., sec. 1149 C. 

2 Ibid., sec. 1126. 10 An act to amend an act entitled ‘‘An act to estab- 
3 Ibid., sec. 1123. lish aseries of text-books fur the public schools, ” 
4 Tbid., sec. 1132. App. Feb. 23, 1881, sec. 1. 

5 [bid., sec. 11438. " Tbid., sec. 2. 

§ Tbid., sec. 1144. 12 Thid., sec. 5. 

7 Ibid., sec. 1149 A. 13 Thid., sec. 7. 


8 Ibid., sec. 1149 B. 
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other school officers throughout the Territory, and which are published by said houses, 
or either of them.! 
TEXT~BOOK COMMISSION. 


There is hereby created a commission to be known as the school text-book commis- 
sion. Said commission shall consist of the Territorial superintendent of public in- 
struction and two other persons, one of whom shall be a practical teacher, to be ap- 
pointed by the Governor, by and with the advice and consent of the Legislative Coun- 
cil. Itshall hold office till the end of the session of the next Legislative Assembly.? 

It shall be the duty of the school text-book commission, during the ensuing two 
years, to carefully examine the school text-books now in use, and to report to the 
next Legislature what changes, if any, should be made in the present series, with its 
reasons in full therefor; and in case any changes be recommended, the terms on which 
the books recommended can be obtained, and such other information as, in its judg- 
ment, may be useful to the Legislature.’ 

It shall be the duty of the Territorial superintendent of public instruction, in be- 
half of the commission, to correspond with firms known as school-book publishers, 
inviting them to send samples of school text-books, with the prices at which they 
will be supplied at wholesale. The members of the commission shall be repaid their 
actual expenses in travelling to and from the capital of the Territory for the purpose 
of making their report, and shall also be paid $5 per day while engaged in prepariny 
said report: Provided, Thatnot more than 3 days time shall be thus employed and paid 


for.4 
NEW MEXICO. 


COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS. 


The county commissioners shall appoint 1 superintendent ofschools for each county 
of the Territory, who shall hold his office until his successor is elected at the next 
succeeding election and qualified, and said superintendent shall receive from the 
county treasurer the sum of $5 for every day actually and necessarily employed in 
his duties: Provided, That the superintendent shall receive pay for no more than 5 
days in each year for each school district in this county. 

He shall, within 1 month after his appointment and qualification, or as soon there- 
after as practicable, call public meetings —one in each of the school districts already 
established. At each of such meetings a chairman and a secretary shall be elected, 
after which an election shall be held for 3 school directors to serve until the next suc- 
ceeding general election.® 

It shall also be his duty to visit each district at least once a year, and as much 
oftener as consistent with the discharge of his other duties, for the purpose of awak- 
ening an interest in the cause of education throughout the county.’ 

He shail, also, on the third Monday in June and December of each year, apportion 
the county-school funds to the various districts, in proportion to the number of school 
children residing therein over the ages of 5 and under 20 years: Provided, No district 
shall be entitled to receive any portion of the school fund in which a common school 
has not been taught at least 3 months during the year.’ 

Every county superintendent who shall neglect or refuse to make out and file his 
annual report as required by this act within the time limited therefor, shail be de- 
posed by the county commissioners, who shall appoint a successor for the balance of 
the term.9 

SCHOOL DISTRICTS. 


Each of the voting precincts of a county shall be and constitute a school district, 
in which shall be established 1 or more schools, and in which shall be taught: Orthog- 
raphy, reading, writing, arithmetic, geography, grammar, and the history of the 
United States, in either English or Spanish, or both, as the directors may determine.” 

That each school district shall be a body corporate by the name and style of ‘‘ School 
District No.—, of the County of —." 11 

That a new school district may be formed, or the boundaries of any district changed 
by the county superintendent, on petition of not less than 10 heads of families resid- 
ing within the proposed district, and each having children of lawful age to attend 
school under this act: Provided, There be at least 20 children residing, bona fide, in 
such proposed district between the ages of 5 and 20 years: And provided also, That the 
district or districts from which the same be taken, whole or in part, be not so re- 
duced that there shall not either one thereofremain with less than 20 children therein 
between the ages of 5 and 20 years.” 


1 An act to amend an act entitled ““An act to estab- 6 Ibid., sec. 2. 
lish a series of text-books for the public schools,” 7 Thid., sec. 3. 
App. Feb. 23, 1881, sec. 9. 8 Tbid., sec. 7. 

2 An act to create a school text-book commission, 9 Ibid., sec. 9. 
sec. 1. 10 Thid., sec. 10. 

3 Thid., sec. 2. 11 Thid., sec. 11. 

4 Thid., sec. 3. 12 Thid., sec. 13. 


5 Act app. Mar. 31, 1884, sec. 1. 
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SCHOOL DIRECTORS, 


On the day of general election there shall be elected in cach school district, by the 
legal voters thereof, 3 school directors, who shall hold thicir office for 2 years from the 
day of their qualitication, or until their successors are elected or appointed and quali- 
fied, in each organized school district. Such directors shall be legal voters in their 
respective districts.! 

The school directors of the several districts shall have power, and they are hereby 
required to provide as soon as practicable, proper school-houses, school-house sites, 
aud sufiicient fuel for tho schools established by this act, and to pay teachers’ wages. 
The assessor of cach county shall be empowered to levy a tax not to excced 3 mills 
on the dollar, in any one year, on the taxable property of the county, forthe purpose 
of creating a fund which shall be applied to the various districts, according to the ap- 
portionment, for the erection of school-houses, providing the same with furniture and 
fuel, and paying of teachers’ wages. The directors of the several school districts 
shall also employ and pay school teachers under the restrictions imposed by this act. 
The directors shall, on or before the first day of October of each year, make an enu- 
meration of all unniarried persons, resident in their respective districts, between the 
ages of 5 and 20 years, giving the names and ages of such persons in full, and report 
the same in writing, and which shall be signed by all the directors, to the county 
superintendent within 15 days thereafter. All resident, unmarried persons, betwcen 
said ages, shall be entitled to attend and be taught in the schools of their districts 
in the branches, and for the time prescribed by this act.? 

It shall be the duty of the school directors to adopt text-books in either English or 
Spanish, or both, and when adopted shall not be changed for a period of 5 years. 
It shall also be their duty to examine, or canse to be examined each applicant to teach, 
and if found duly qualitied shall issue a certificate of qualification, a copy of which 
shall be forwarded to the county superintendent.? 


UTAH. 
TERRITORIAL SUPERINTENDENT. 


At the general election for the year 1881, and biennially thereafter, a Territorial 
supcrintendent of district schools shall be elected, whose term of office shall be for 
2 years and until his successor shall be elected and qualified; and before entering 
upon the duties of his office he shall qualify by taking and subscribing an oath, and 
giving a bond with approved sureties to the people of the Territory of Utah in the 
penal sum of $10,000. 

He shall keep a record of the condition of district schools throughout the Territory. 

He shall report to the Legislative Assembly biennially. 

Ié shall be his duty to travel in the different counties of the Territory at least once 
a year, for the purpose of visiting district schools, of consulting with county super- 
intendents, of lecturing before county institutes, and of addressing public assemblies 
on subjects pertaining to district schools.® , 


COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS. 


At the same general election and biennially thereafter, there shall also be clected, 
for each county in the Territory, a superintendent of district schools, whose term of 
office shall be for 2 years and until his successor shall be elected and qualfied; and be- 
fore entering upon the duties of his office he shall qualify by taking and subscribing 
an oath of office and giving a bond, with approved sureties, in such sum as shall be 
prescribed by the probate judge of the county.+ 

The county superintendent shall take the general supervision of the schools in his 
county and visit them at least twice in each year, examine the trustees’ records, audit 
their accounts, and see that the trustees are diligent in the discharge of their duties. 

He shall transmit to the Territorial superintendent of district schools, annually, a 
full and complete financial statement of all funds received in his county, including 
amount of taxes collected by the trustees in each district, voluntary contributions 
and amounts arising from the General Government or by legislative enactment of tho 
Territory of Utah, or from any other source whatever.® 


DISTRICT TRUSTEES. 


There shall be elected by the registered voters of the district 3 school trustees for 
each school district, 1 for the term of 1 year, 1 for the term of 2 years, and 1 for the 
term of 3 years. And annually thereafter, there shall be 1 school trustee elected by 
said registered voters 1n each school district, whose term of office shall be for 3 years, 
and until his successor is elected and qualified.’ 


' Act app. Mar. 31, 1884, sec. 14. 4Dist. Sch. Laws of 1884, sec. 14. 6 Thid.,sec. 17. 
2 Ibid.,sec. 17. § Thid., sec. 15. 7Ibid., sec. 2. 
$Ibid., sec. 19. 
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Tho trustees shall provide school-houses and keep the same in repair, employ teach. 
ers, and furnish suitable articles for school purposes. 

Trustees nay unite and jointly control two or more contiguous districts in the same 
county, or in adjoining counties, and establish union schools, to be supported out of 
the funds belonging to their respective districts.! 

The trustees shall have power to appoint a clerk, an assessor and collector, and a 
treasurer, and prescribe their qualifications.? 

A majority of the trustees shall have power to transact business, and in case of a 
vacancy in any school district by death, resignation, or otherwise, the remaining 
trustees shall immediately appoint a suitable person to fill such vacancy until the next 
election for trustees.’ 

The trustees shall visit officially each school in their respective districts, at least 
once during each term, and in each year take a census of the children between the 
ages of 6 and 18 years residing in their districts.* 


SCHOOL FUNDS. 


Whenever it shall be necessary to raise funds to purchase, build, repair, or furnish 
school-houses, or for other school purposes, an estimate of the’ approximate ces 
thereof shall be made by the trustees, and the rate per cent. may be fixed at any sum 
not exceeding 2 per cent. per annum, as shall be decided by a majority vote of 
the property tax-payers resident in the district, present at a meeting called for that 
purpose, to be assessed and collected as a special tax upon all the taxable property 
in the district.® 

The county and district apportionment of the moneys accruing for the benefit of 
districts, under the provision of section 1 of ‘An act to provide revenue for the Ter- 
ritory of Utah, and the several counties thereof,” shall be made by the Territorial 
superintendent of district schools, based upon the annual reports of county super- 
intendents, on or before the 31st day of December in each year, according to the num- 
ber of all the children in the district between the ages of 6 and 13 years.® 


TEACHERS. 


The county court of each county shall appoint in its respective county, where 
not already done, a board of examiners, to consist of the county superintendent and 
two other competent persons, which shall hold examinations and judge of the qualifi- 
cations of school teachers applying for schools ; and all applicants of a good moral 
character, considered competent, ‘Shall receive suitable certificates signed by the 
board, which certificates shall be valid for only 1 year from their date, ‘and without 
which, no person shall be eligible to employment as teacher, by the trustees, and such 
districts employing other than eligible teachers shall forfeit their apportionment of 
any public-school fund. ‘The services of the board of examiners shall be paid for by 
the county.” 

Teachers of schools shall furnish their respective trustees with a report of their 
schools at the close of each term, together with such other information as the Terri- 
torial superintendent may require.® 


SCHOOLS. 


All schools organized under the direction of the trustees, in the respective school 
districts of this Territory, shall be known in law by the name and title of ‘‘ District 
Schools,” and shall be entitled to a just and equitable apportionment of any public- 

school fund arising from the General Government, or by legislative enactment of the 
Territory.® 

The trustees of any school district having a population of over 1,200, when author- 
ized by a majority vote of the property tax-payers resident in the district, present at 
a meeting called for that purpose, may establish and maintain a graded school, or 
a graded department in a school in such district, in which pupils may be instructed 
in higher branches of education than those usually taught in common schools; and 
pupils over 18 years of age may be admitted to, and instructed in such school ordepart- 
ment, on such terms as to tuition and otherwise as the trustees may prescribe.® 

The school year shall begin on the first day of July, and end on the last day of 
June, and shall be divided into 4 terms of 10 wecks each.4 


TEXT-BOOK COMMISSION. 


The Territorial and county superintendents, and the president of the faculty of the 
University of Deseret, ora raajority of them, shall, at a convention called by the Ter- 
ritorial superintendent of district schools for that purpose, decide what text-books 
shall be adopted in the district schools, and their use shall be mandatory in all the 


- 


1 Dist. Sch. Laws of 1884, sec. 3. $ Thid., sec. 9. * Tbid., sec. 11. 
2Tbid., sec. 6. 5 Thid., sec. 4. 8 Tbid., sec. 12. 
8 Thid., sec. 13. 6 Tbid., sec. 21. 9 Ibid., sec. 10. 
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district schools of tho Territory: Provided, That no text-books so adopted shall be 
changed within a period of 5 years from their adoption, exeept for sufficient cause, to 
be decided at a special eonvention, and any teacher changing the text-books shall 
forfeit his eligibility as a teachor.! 


UNIVERSITY OF DESERET. 


The sum of $5,000 is hereby appropriated, annnally, to the University of Deseret, to 
be drawn by, aud expended under the direetion of the chaneellor and board of re- 
gents: Provided, That 40 pupils annually shall be instructed free of charge for tui- 
tion, books, or apparatus, for 1 year in the normal department of said university. 
Said pupils shall be selected by the Territorial superintendent of district sehools, 
from persons nominated by the board of exainination of the several counties, aceording 
to the district-school population thereof, and their certitieates shall entitle the hold- 
crs to all the benefits of this provision. The character of the studies pursued by said 
pupils shall be sueh as may, from time to time, be advised by the Territorial super- 
intendent of district schools. Each pupil so edueated shall sign an obligation to 
the Territorial snperintcudent of district sehools, eonditioned that for eaeh year’s 
free tuition so reecived, he or she will serve 1 year as a distriet school teaeber, if 
required so to do by his or her respective county superintendent, within 2 years from 
the date of his or her graduation. ? 


WASHINGTON TERRITORY. 
SUPERINTENDENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION. 


Be it enacted by the Legislative Assembly of the Territory of Washington: That a super- 
intendent of public instruction shall be appointed by the Governor, by and with the 
advice and eonsent of the Legislative Council, and shall enter upon the duties of his 
office on or before the first Monday in Mareh next following his appointment, and 
shall hold his office for the term of two years, or until his successor is appointed 
and qualified, and shall execute a bond in the penal sum of $2,000, with two good 
and sufficient sureties to be approved by the Territorial auditor, eonditioned for 
the faithful diseharge of his offieial duties. No person shall be eligible to the oftiee 
of superintendent of public instruetion unless such person shall be the holder of a 
first-erade Territorial certificate or Territorial diploma, and shall have taught in the 
public schools of the Territory for at least one year prior to the date of his appoint- 
ment. 

The superintendent shall have general supervision of public instruction, especially 
of the county and district school officers, and the public schools of the Territory, and 
shall report to the Governor biennially. + 

It shall be the duty of the superintendent of public instruction to travel in the dif- 
ferent counties of the Territory where common schools are taught, as far as possible, 
without neglecting his other official duties as superintendent of public instruetion, 
during at least 3 months in each year, for the purpose of visiting schools, ot consult- 
_ing with eounty superintendents, and addressing public assemblies on subjects per- 
taining to publie sehools.® 

He shall receive a salary of $750 per annum. His office and travelling expenses 
shall not exceed $500 in any one year.® E 

The superintendent of public instruction shall be, ex officio, president of the board 
of education.’ 

Before entering upon the discharge of the duties of his office the superintendent is 
sworn to fidelity.® 

BOARD OF EDUCATION. 


The Governor shall appoint, by and with the adviee and consent of the Legislative 
Couneil, one suitable person from each judicial district, who, together with the Ter- 
ritorial superintendent, shall constitute the Territorial board of education, which 
shall hold its offiee for the 2 years from the first Monday in March next following its 
appointment.? , 

Said board shall have power to adopt or re-adopt, at its regular meeting in July, 
a uniform series of text-books throughout the Territory; to prescribe rules for the 
general government of the public sehcols; to have the general supervision of the 
Territoria] normal school, whenever the same shall be established by law; to sit as 
a board of education at its annual meetings and grant Territorial certificates and 
diplomas, 

It shall be the duty of the board of education to prepare, annually, a uniform series 


, 'Dist. Sch. Laws of 1884, sec. 16, *Tbid., sec. 4. 8Thid., sec. 8. 
?Tbid,, sec. 20. ®Thid., sec. 5. *Tbid., title 2, sec. 10. 
2Sch. Law of 1886, title1, sec. 1. , 7Ibid., sec. 7. lwTbid., sec. 12. 


4{Thid., sec. 2. 
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of questions to be used by the county board of examiners in the examination of 
teachers of the Territory.! 

Each member of the board shall receive $4 per day for the time actually employed 
in travelling to, attending, and returning from the meeting of the board: Provided, 
That the expenses of the whole board shall not exceed the sum of $500 in any one 
year.* All males and females over the age of 21 years having the qualifications 
named in this act, shall be eligible to hold, or be elected to any office under this 
act.$ 

TERRITORIAL FUND. 


The principal of all moneys accruing to the Territory from the sale of any lands which 
have been, or may hereafter be given by the Congress of the United States for school 
purposes, shall constitute an irreducible fund, the interest accruing from which shall 
be annually divided among all the school districts of the Territory, proportionately 
to the number of children in each between the ages of 5 and 21 years, for the support 
of common schools and for no other purpose whatever.* 


COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS. 


A county superintendent of common schools shall be elected in each county of the 
Territory at each general election, who shall take the office on the second Monday in 
January next succeeding his election, and hold for 2 years, or until his successor is 
elected and qualified. He shall take the oath or affirmation of office, and shall give 
an official bond to the county in a sum to be fixed by the board of county commis- « 
sioners.® 

He shall apportion all school money to the school districts in accordance with the 
provisions of this act.® 

Each county superintendent shall have the power, and it shall be his duty to visit 
each school in his county once a year; to report to the superintendent of public in- 
struction annually 3 to enforce the course of studies adopted by the board of educa- 
tion; to enforce the rules and regulations required in the examination of teachers; 
to keep in a good and well-bound book, to be furnished by the county commissioners, 
a record of his official acts.” 

If the county superintendent fail to make a full and correct report to the superin- 
tendent of public instruction of all statements required by law, he shall forfeit the 
sum of $50 from his salary.® 

The county superintendent shall have power, and it shall be his duty to appoint di- 
rectors and district clerk for any district which, from any cause, fails to elect at the 
regular time; to appoint directors and district clerks to fill vacancies, to appoint di- 
rectors and district clerks for any new districts.? 

Each county superintendent shall receive a salaryjof $200 per annum, and when the 
number of scholars shall exceed 500, then he shall receive the sum of $5 for each ad- 
ditional 100 scholars, and $3 for each school visited once during the year, together with 
mileage at the rate of 10 cents per mile for going to, and returning from said school.’ 

Each county superintendent shall call to his assistance 2 persons holding the high- 
est grade certificates in his county; and such persons, with the county superintendent, 
shall constitute a board for the examination of teachers.¥ 


COUNTY FUND. 


For the purpose of establishing and maintaining public schools, it shall be the duty 
of the county commissioners of each county to levy an annual tax, not less than 3 
nor more than 6 mills on the dollar, on all taxable property within their respective 
counties. For the support of the common schools, there shall be set apart by the 
county treasurer all moneys paid into the county treasury arising from fines fora 
breach of any law regulating license for the sale of intoxicating liquors, or for keep- 
ing of bowling alleys or billiard saloons, or of any penal law of the Territory.” 


SCHOOL DIRECTORS. 


The board of directors of each school district shall have custody of all school prop- 
erty belonging to the district.!* 

An annual meeting for the election of school directors and district clerk shall be 
held in each district. Every inhabitant, male or female, over the age of 21 years, who 
shall have resided in the school district for 3 months immediately preceding any dis- 
trict meeting, and who shall have paid or be liable to pay any tax, except poll or road 
tax, in said district, shall be a legal voter at any school meeting, and no other person 
shall be allowed to vote. : 


1Sch. Law of 1886, title 2, sec. 13. 6Tbid., sec. 18. UTbid., sec, 25. 
2Tbid., sec. 15. 7Thid., sec. 19. 12Tbid., title 10, sec. 58. 
3Tbid., sec. 16. 8Ibid., sec. 20. © Tbid., title 5, sec. 34. 
4Tbid., title 10, sec. 57. 9Tbid., sec. 22. M4 Thid., sec. 35, 


5Tbid., title 3, sec. 17. WTbid., sec. 24. 
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In all organized districts in which cleetions have been previously held, 1 director 
shall be elected for the term of 3 years. In uew districts, acting under directors ap- 
pointed by the county superintendents, 3 directors shall be elected for 1, 2, and 3 
years, respectively.! 

Every board of directors, unless otherwise specially provided by law, shall have 
power, and it shall be its duty to employ and, for sniflicicnt cause, dismiss teachers, 
mechanics, and laborers, and to tix, alter, allow, and order paid their salaries and 
compensation ; to enforce the rules and regulations of the Territorial board of eduea- 
tion for the government of schools, pupils, and teachers, and to enforce the course of 
studies adopted by the board of education; to suspend or expel pupils from school, 
and in cities and towns to exclude from school all pupils under 5 years of age; to 
provide books for indigent children ; to require all pupils to be furnished with such 
books as may have been adopted by the Territorial board of education, as a condition 
to membership of the school; to exclude from schools aud school libraries all books 
and papers of scctarian or partisan character. 


DISTRICT TAXES. 


The board of directors of any district may, when in its judgment it is advisable, 
submit to the qualified school electors of the district the question whether «a tax 
shall be raised to furnish additional school facilities for said district, or for building 
one or more school-houses, or for removing or building additions to one already built, 
or for the purchase of supplies, globes, maps, charts, books of reference, and other 
appliances or apparatus for teaching, or for any and all these parposes: Provided, 
That no special tax shall in any one year exceed 10 mills on the dollar of taxable 
property in the district, as appears by the last annual assessment. 


. TEACHERS. 


Qualifications.—A Territorial certificate shall be granted only tosuch applicant who 
shall file with the board satisfactory evidence that he has taught successfully 27 
months, at least 9 months of which shall have been in the public schools of this 
Territory. The applicant must either pass a satisfactory cxamination in all the 
branches required by law to be taught in the public schools of this Territory, or file 
with the board a certified copy of a diploma from some State normal school or cfa State 
or Territorial certificate from some State or Territory, the requirements to obtain which 
shall not have been less than those required by this act. Territorial certificates 
shall be valid for 5 years, and shail entitle the holders to teach in any public school 
in the Territory. They may be revoked at any time for cause deemed sufficient 
by the board, and may be renewed without examination. Life diplomas shall be 
granted only to such applicants who shall file with the board satisfactory evidence 
that they have taught successfully for 10 years, not less than one of which shall 
nave been in the public schools of this Territory. In other respects the requirements 
shall be the same as those required for Territorial certificates ; but life diplomas shall 
be valid during the life of the holders, unless revoked for cause deemed sufficient by 
the board, and shall entitle the holders to teach in any public school in the Territory. 
The fee for Territorial certificates shall be $6, and for life diplomas $10.4 There shall 
be 3 grades of county: certificates, first, second, and third. Unless revoked for cause, 
first-grade certificates shall entitie the holders to teach for 3 years; second-grade for 
2 years; and third-grade for 1 year. No first-grade certificate shall be granted until 
the applicant shall have filed with the county superintendent satisfactory written 
evidence of having taught successfully 1 school year of 9 months. Boards of exami- 
nation may in their discretion issue certificates without examination to the graduates 
of the normal department of the University of Washington Territory, or to any ap- 
plicant presenting a certified copy of a certificate of like grade, issued in this or any 
other State or Territory.5 

Duties.—Every teacher employed in any public school shall make a report to the 
county superintendent ‘‘at the time of the contract to teach such school, the number 
of the district in which he is to teach, the grade of his certificate, date it expires, and 
the proposed length of term,” and at the close of any school, in the form and manner, 
and on the blanks prescribed by the board of education. A duplicate of said report 
shall be furnished to the district clerk. No board of directors shall draw any order 
or warrant for the salary of any teacher for the last month of his or her service, untal 
the reports herein required shall have been made and received.® 

Every teacher shall keep a school register, in the manner provided therefor, and no 
board of directors shail draw any warrant for the salary of any teacher for the last 
month of his or her service in the school, at the end of any term or year, until it 
shail have received a certificate from the district clerk that the said register has been 


1Sch. Law of 1886, title 5, sec. 36. 2 Thid., title 15, sec.S0. 5 Tbid., title 3, sec. 26. 
2 Ibid., sec. 38. 4Ibid., Title 2, sac. 12. 6 Thbid., title 8, sec. 46. 
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properly kept, the summaries made, and statistics entered, or until, by personal ex- 
amination, it shail have satisHied itself that it has been done. Teachers shall faith- 
fully enforce in school the course of study and regulations prescribed by law.} 

Every teacher shall have power to hold every pupil to a strict accountability in 
school for any disorderiy conduct on the way to or trom school.? 

It shall be the duty of all teachers to endeavor to impress on the minds of their 
pupils principles of morality, truth, justice, temperance, and patriotism; to teach 
them to avoid idleness, profanity, and falsehood, and to instruct them in the princi- 
ples of free government, and to train them up to a true comprehension of the rights, 
duties, and dignity of American citizenship.® 


TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. 


The superintendent of public instruction shall, at least once a year, hold a Terri- 
torial teachers’ institute in and for each judicial district in this Territory, over which | 
he shall preside, at such time and place as he may determine upon, which Territorial 
institute shall continue in session not less than 3 days, and he shal}, as far as practi- 
cable, aid in establishing county institutes.+* 

Each superintendent of the common schools ofany county in this Territory, contain- 
ing 500 census children, shall hold, once a year, a county institute, of not less than 3 
days, at which instruction shall be given in the best method of teaching ir the 
branches required by law to be taught in the public schools, and the county com- 
missioners may appropriate for the expenses of the institute a sum not exceeding $100 
annually; counties having less than 500 census children may, at the option of the 
sounty superintendent, unite with any neighboring county for the purpose of holding 
an institute. All teachers in the county where the institute is held shall be required © 
to attend such institute during its full time; but a strict record shall be kept of the 
attendance, absence, or tardiness at each day’s session of the institute, and the county 
superintendent shall, at the close of the institute, transmit the record of any teacher 
to the clerk of tbe district where said teacher may be at the time employed: and 
said teacher so absenting himself shall forfeit $1 for each day’s absence.* 


SCHOOLS. 


Every school, not otherwise provided for by special law, shall be open for the ad- 
mission of all between the ages of 5 and 21 years residing in that school district ; and 
the board of directors shall have power to admit adults and children no¢ residing in 
the district.® 

All schools shall be taught in the English language, and instruction shall be given 
inthe following branches, viz: Reading, writing, orthography, arithmetic, geography, 
English grammar, physiology and hygiene, and history of the United States. Atten- 
tion should be given during the entire course to the cultivation of manners, morals, 
to the laws of health, physical exercise, and to the ventilation and temperature of 
the school-room.® 

No books, papers, or other publications of a partisan or denominational character 
shall be used or distributed in any school; neither shall any partisan or sectarian 
doctrine be taught therein ; and any teacher who shall violate, these provisions shall 
forfeit his permit or certificate for the period of 1 year.’ 

The school days shall be 6 hours in length, exclusive of any intermission at noon, 
but any board of directors may fix as the school day a less number of hours than 6: 
Provided, That it be not less than 4 for any primary school under its charge, and 
any teacher may dismiss any or all scholars under 8 years of age, after an attendance 
of 4 hours a day, exclusive of an intermission at noon.® 

All pupils, who may attend public schools shall comply with the regulations es- 
tablished in pursuance of the law for the government of schools, shall pursue the re- 
quired course of study, and shall submit to the authority of the teachers of such 
schools. Continued and wilful disobedience and open defiance of authority of 
the teachers shall constitute good cause for expulsion from school. Any person who 
shall in any way cut, deface, or otherwise injure any school-house furniture, fence, or 
out-building thereof shall be liable to suspension and punishment, and the parents or 
guardian of such pupil shall be liable for damage on complaint of the teacher or any 
director, and upon proof of the same.? 

Any parent, guardian, or other person who shall insult or abuse a teacher in the 
presence of the school or anywhere on the school groundsor premises, shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and liable to a fine of not less than $10 dollars nor more than 
$100.10 


'Sch. Law of 1886, title 8, sec. 47. 5Thid., title 9, sec. 41. 8Tbid., sec. 54. 
2Tbid., title 8, sec. 49. €Tbid., sec 52. §Tbid., sec. 55. 
3Ibid., title 7, sec. 50. 7Tbid., sec. 53. 10 Ibid., title 13, sec. 75. 


‘Tbid., title 14, sec, 79. ‘ 
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Any person who shall wilfully disturb any public sehool, or public-school meeting, 
shall be guilty of a misdemeanor and liable to a tine of not less than $10 dollars nor 
more than $100. 

Any series of text-books adopted by the board of education shall remain in uso not 
less than 5 years.? 

All school districts in this Territory shall maintain school during at least 3 months 
each school year. All graded-school districts, not in incorporated towns and cities, 
shall maintain school at least 6 months.® 


COMPULSORY EDUCATION. 


All guardians and other persons in this Territory having, or who may hereafter 
have the immediate custody of any child or children between the ages of 8 and 18 
years, shall send the same to school at least 3 months in each year.* 

In all cases where any person having the custody of any child shall fail to send 
said child to school the required length of time, provided that an opportunity has 
offered, and no good reason can be shown for the failure, then said person shall pay to 
the district clerk of his school district, on the presentation of a warrant from the 
school directors, the sum of $100.5 


PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE. 


Physiology and hygiene, which shall, in each division of the subject so pursued, 
include special reference to the effcets of alcoholic drinks, stimulants, and narcotics 
upon the human system, shall be included in the branches of study now required 
by law to be taught in the common schools of this Territory.® 

Any county superintendent of common schools or any superintendent of public in- 
struction who shall fail or refuse to comply with the provisions of this act, or to per- 
form the duties imposed upon him by this act shall be liable to a penalty of $100.7 

No certificate shall be granted to any person to teach in the public schools of this 
Territory, or in any educational institution receiving money from the Territorial 
treasury, after the 30th day of June, A. D. 1887, who has not first passed a satisfac- 
tory examination in the manner now provided by law for the examination of teachers 
in the public schools, in physiology and hygiene, with special reference to the effect of 
aleoholic drinks, stimulants, and narcotics upon the human system.® 


UNION OR GRADED SCHOOLS. 


The inhabitants of two or more school districts may unite for the purpose of es- 
tablishing a graded school, and shall elect 3 directors and a clerk for such union 
district. Single districts containing 200 or more children, entitled to draw public 
money, may organize a graded-school district.9 

The board of directors provided for in the preceding section shall, in all matters re- 
lating to graded schools, possess all the power, discharge all the duties,and be goy- 
erned by the laws herein provided for district directors.!° 

The union district, thus formed, shall be entitled to an equitable share of the school 
fund, to be drawn from the county treasury, in proportion to the number of children 
attending such graded schools for each district.!! 


GRADED SCHOOLS IN INCORPORATED CITIES OR TOWNS. 


Each incorporated city or town in this Territory shall’be comprised in one district 
and under one board of school directors, and in all such cities or towns where the 
enumeration of school children entitled to draw school moaey is 300 or more, the 
directors shall be required to adopt the graded system of teaching in their schools: 
Provided, That nothing in this section shall be so construed as to prevent the exten- 
sion of such city or town districts a reasonable distance outside the limits of such in- 
corporated city or town: And provided further, That the schools of such cities and 
towns may be graded in such manner as the directors thereof may deem bess suited 
to the wants of such districts. But no other language than the English, nor mathe- 
matics higher than algebra, shall be taught in such graded schools.” 

The directors of incorporated city or town districts may, at their discretion, elect 
one city or town superintendent in each district, who may be a teacher of the district 
and who shall have control or management of all the schools in his district, subject to 
the concurrence of the board of directors.}5 

The directors of any school district, composed of any incorporated city or town, 
shall, when in their opinion itis necessary, levy a special tax of not exceeding 10 


1Sch. Law of 1886, title 13, sec. 76. § Thid., sec. 5. 

Bate pe sec. 85. Fe aa pee it sec. 60. 
*Thid. sec. 89. U1 Tid. sec. 62. 

5 Thid., sec. 91. 12 Thid., title 12, sec. 63. 
€lbid., special act, app. Dec. 23, 1885, sec. 1, 13 [bid., sec. 64. 


7 Tbid.,sec. 4. 
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mills in any one year, for the purpose of building school-houses or purchasing school 
sites, which tax shall be levied and collected as provided in the general school law: 
Provided, That no special school tax shall be levied or assessed in any district until 
the same shall have been submitted to the qualified voters of such district, as re- 
quired by law, and a majority of the votes cast shall be in favor of such tax.! 


es 


1Sch. Law, 1885 and 1886, title 12, sec. 66. 
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CITY-SCHOOL SYSTEMS. 


MAGNITUDE OF TIE INTERESTS INVOLVED. 


Table 14 (pp. 240-303) presents the school statistics of 471 cities containing each 5,000 
inhabitants or more. From an examination of the headings of the several coluinns 
it will be seen that the inquiries sent out by the Bureau included all the particulars 
that go to the making up of a complete exhibit of the educational condition. 

While some of these are of greater general importance than others, yet itis believed 
that none is absolutely unimportant. The many omissions in the several columns 
show how difficult it is to secure the full information sought. Inthe numberof cities 
included in the exhibit is massed about one-fifth of the total population, supplying 
about one-fifth of tle total school enrolment of the country, and contributing for 
school purposes nearly one-third of the entire income reported for all public-school 
purposes. The magnitude of these interests, the independence of the cities in respect 
to their management, the great variety of conditions which they represent, the grave, 
social problems which are involved in their success or failure, impart the utmost im- 
portance to this chapter of the educational record. Moreover, the separation of the 
facts pertaining to the city systems from the general view of the country is essential 
to a clear understanding of the work and the requirements of the rural schools. For 
these reasons itis greatly to be desired that the returns from the cities should be 
complete and explicit. 

Next to the item, ‘‘ total population”—which is taken from the census of 1880 and 
affords a very unsatisfactory basis for comparative study at the present time—the 
item of enrolment is most fully given, all the cities but one being included in the 
total (viz, 2,105,418), or 18 per cent. of the population in 1880. The enrolment in 
private schools is reported for 360 cities and increases the total enrolment to 22 per 
cent. of the population. The average daily attendance (viz, 1,563,927) is for 354 
cities, and the total expenditure (viz, $38,326,641) for 367 cities. 

The expenditure for teaching, or for teaching and supervision, which is the largest 
and most constant item of expense, and therefore of most value for comparative study, 
is not reported from 55 cities. The following table summarizes the most important 
particulars relating to school finances, the cities being grouped by geographical sec- 
tions. 

. This summary, it should be observed, simply presents the statistics specified in a 
convenient form for reference. No satisfactory camparisons can be instituted with- 
out reference to populations and total property valuations, items not easily obtained. 


TABLE 11.—Summary of statistics relating to city-school finances. 
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TABLE 11.—Summary of statistics relating io city-school finances—Continued. 
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In the following table an effort has been made to aan data for the comparative 
study of the chief conditions of the school systems of 55 cities, grouped according to 
their popnlation and geographical position. 

For the first group, which ineludes cities of from 5,000 to 20,000 inhabitants, the 
ratio of enrolment to the population is most uniform in the North Atlantic and 
North Central Divisions. In all the geographical sections the greatest variations 
in the ratio of enrolment to population : are in the cities having from 20,000 to 80,000 
inhabitants. 

The raiics of average attendance to enrolment are quite uniform for cities of the 
saine rank as regards population in each section, the greatest exception to this gen- 
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eral state being in the cities of the North Atlantic Division having fron 320,000 to 
1,300,000 inhabitants. Here, Philadelphia presents @ ratio so far above the general 
average as to throw sone doubt npon the return, The only other city in which an 
average attendance equal to 90 per cent. of the enrolment is secured is Sacramento, 
Cal. The low percentages of average attendance in New York and Brooklyn are a 
significant remuder of the hitherto unsuccessful efforts to bring the children of the 
poor and vagrant classes into the schools. Boston makes a creditable showing in 
this respect, and if the figures from Philadelphia are trustworthy, that city would 
seem to have solved the problem of regularity in school attendance. 

The per capita expenditures all seem to vary greatly, not only in the cities of one 
section as compared with another, but in the cities of the same section. The highest 
per capita expenditures for supervision and instruction are reported from Oakland, 
Cal. 


TABLE 12.—Comparative school statistics of a number of representutive cities, grouped ac- 
cording to population and geographical position. 
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TABLE 12.—Comparative school statistics of a number of representative cities, §c.—Cont’d. 
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Pittsburgh, Pa...... 
Buitialo, N. Y..-....- 
Newark, N.J......-.- 
Jersey City, N.J..-. 


Cincinnati, Ohio. .... 
Cleveland, Ohio ..... 
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SUMMARIES OF CITY REPORTS. 


CALIFORNIA. 


Oakland owns 20 school buildings and the Chabot observatory, which, with their 
sites and furniture, are valued at $419,175. The schools are divided into 11 grades, of 
which 4 form the primary, 4 the grammar, and the remaining 3 the high schools. 


Special prominence is given to English, aud much attention is paid to drawing dur- . 


ing the entire course. Asa beginning in the direction of manual training, one of the 
schools has been provided with a complete carpenter shop, in which classes are being 
trained as wood workers. Both sexes are taught together, and 6,770 pupils are enrolled, 
including 120 in an ungraded evening school. The Chabot observatory is an import- 
ant aid and incentive to the study of astronomy; it is thoroughly eqnipped, contain- 
ing a powerful telescope of 8-inch aperture. 

San Francisco school-houses are in a wretched condition; but at last there seems to 
be a probability that the needed improvements will be made, since the continued ef- 
forts of the superintendent in this direction have resulted in the introduction of a 
specific clause for their provision into the platforms of all the political parties. 
Careful investigation has shown that the majority of the schools are over-graded, 
and that pupils are advanced beyond their capacity. This is thought to be the result 
of abolishing annual examinations. The course of study was modified during the 
year, and kindergarten methods are more extensively employed in the lowest grades. 
The time required for the completion of the normal-school course was made two years 
instead of one, at the beginning of 1828586, by act of the board of education. One grade 
in the girls’ high school receives instruction 1 hour each week in domestic economy, 
and much interest is manifested in this novel branch. A commercial school is con- 
ducted with great success. 

San José reports the enrolment in the public schools of 3,000 scholars, an increase of 
262 over 188485. The number of 612 children of school age has attended private 
schools only, and 765 have not attended any school during the year. The evening 
school, which had been discontinued in 1884, was re-opened during the year, and 196 
pupils have been enrolled. In addition to the usual branches, book-keeping, commer- 
cial arithmetic, free-hand and mechanical drawing are taught. In December, 1883, 
the schools of this city were awarded a diploma for the excellence of their exhibit of 
work before the State Teachers’ Association. The city has appropriated $1,100 for 
the maintenance during the ensuing year of a kindergarten, the merits of which will 
be thoroughly tested for the first time here. As an experiment, instruction has been 
given during the year to some of the pupils in needle-work and wood-carving, and as 
a result it is proposed to add industrial training to the school course. 

The total valne of school property, personal and real, owned is $158,500, and the 
annual cost per pupil, based upon number enrolled, is $15.65, or $1.03 less than the 
previous year. 

COLORADO. 


Aspen schools are primary, intermediate, grammar, and high, requiring, respect- 
ively, two, four, three, and two-years study. Each school year is divided into three 
terms of three months each. The rudiments of music and drawing are taught in the 
lower grades, and book-keeping is embraced in the high-school course. 

District No.2, Denver, employs only experienced teachers, and as a natural conse- 
quence of such a wise policy, excellent schools are the result. The course of the 
graded schools extends over six years. The buildings are allnew, and amply provided 
with arrangements for heating and ventilation. Notable additions have been made 
to the philosophical apparatus of the high school. Sppcial teachers are employed for 
music and German. 

CONNECTICUT. 


Bridgeport school registration for 1885~86 has been 349 more than for the previous 
year, and a corresponding increase in the cost of maintenance is reported. A new 
school has been opened under 2 teachers, in a rented room, and an average at- 
tendance of 90 scholars has already been secured. The sum of $12,000 was appro- 
priated for additions to one of the buildings, and many other improvements of lesser 
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importance have been made. The course of study of the high school was carefully 
revised at the beginning of the year, and particular attention given to the improve- 
ment of the course in English. An evening school is in operation, and, though more 
successful than in the past, is in a very unsatisfactory condition. Penmanship and 
drawing are taught by a special teacher, who also conducts a very successful evening 
drawing school. - : 

Bristol needs more uniformity and organization in its schools. Under the district 
system now in use neither the town nor the districts have complete control of the 
schools, and it is exceedingly difficult to secure the best results. The teachers meet 
regularly, and a novel plan has been introduced into these meetings that has prover 
interesting and beneficial, i. e., that of bringing in the classes and explaining prac- 
tically the methods used. Evening schools were established this year and succeeded 
as well as could be reasonably expected in the short time. 

Greenwich reports 20 schools, with a total enrolment of 1,429 pupils, 59 less than 
last year. The school population has decreased by 12, and the number who at- 
tended no school is 324, an increase of 69 over 188485. ‘One hundred and ninety-four 
_ children attended private schools. An excellent and commodious school building has 
been completed during the year. ‘The expense per child, based upon the average at- 
tendance, has been $17.21, against $15.63 last year. 

Hartford schools are sometimes hindered in their progress by differences between 
the board of school visitors and the district committees, especially upon matters per- 
taining to the employment of teachers. ‘There are 17 school-houses in the city, vary- 
ing in their capacity and condition, but as a rule they are comfortable and well 
adapted to school uses. The high school is well equipped with scientific apparatus, 
and the instruction is as practical as possible. Two evening schools are maintained 
with fair success. 

Manchester was visited by an epidemic of small-pox in December, 1885, and the 
shortening of the wirter term of one of the schools was considered advisable. The 
attendance, as shown by the statistics, therefore, was not so satisfactory during 
1255-86 as the previous year. Changes in teachers are avoided as much as possible, 
and an efficient corps is the resuit. A few changes have been made inthe text-books 
used. : 

Meriden owns 15 excellently furnished school buildings, one of which has been re- 
opened during the year after several years’ vacancy. Though the number enrolled 
this year is 80 less than last, the average daily attendance is 15.5 more, and the effi- 
ciency of the schools seems to be greater than ever before. Unusual attention was 
paid last year to supplementary reading, with satisfactory results. Music and draw- 
ing are taught in the lower grades. The schools are graded throughout, and comprise 
the primary, intermediate, and grammar-school departments, and a high school. 

Naugatuck has provided a new room for an additional primary school, and needed 
repairs have been made upon other buildings during the year. There are 6 schools, 
graded as primary, intermediate, and grammar. Vocal music is taught by a special 
teacher. 

New Britain reports 6 graded, 3 ungraded, 2 evening, and 3 model schools, and a 
high school. Evening schools were opened in October and have been attended by an 
average of 103 scholars; experienced teachers are employed, and the instruction is of 
the most practical character. Book-keeping is taught in the high school, and a spe- 
cial teacher is employed for penmanship and drawing. 

New Haven has completed within the year a magnificent school building, costing 
$28,000, in which are employed the best and most satisfactory arrangements for heat- 
ing and ventilation. The sum of $2,000 has been expended in repairs and improve- 
ments upon another building, and other needed alterations and repairs have been 
made. A new evening school, for girls, has been opened, making atotalof7. Great 
progress is being made in the direction of manual training. he instruction has been 
made more thorough and comprehensive, and the classes have increased in size until 
it is now considered necessary to secure an additional building in which wood work- 
ing in allits branches may be taught. More attention is being paid to drawing, and 
the employment of another teacher for this special branch has been rendered neces- 
sary. Instruction in sewing, modelling in clay, and plaster casting has also been begun 
during the year. An industrial exhibit at High School Hall afforded an opportunity 
for the display of a great deal of creditable art andschool work. A business course of 
2 years has been added to the regular high-school course. The training schools and 
kindergarten have greatly increased in efficiency. 

New London made such extensive’ repairs in the school buildings during 1885~’86 
that the appropriation has been exceeded. The text-boolks used were substan- 
tially the same as the year before, slight changes being made in mathematics. Tho 
proportion of the number registered to the number enumerated was remarkably 
large this year, the difference being only 117. 

Norwalk reports the sanitary condition of some of the school-houses bad, although 
many improvements have been made. One building has been entirely remodelled, and 
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an addition costing $2,317.75 has been mado to another, rendering it a inodel of con- 
venience and comfort. 

Norwich children lave improved in the matter of attendance npon the schools, and 
truancy ravely ocenrs. The high staudard of discipline is maintaimed with but few 
eases of corporal punishinent. Marked improvement in penmanship is noticeable, 
1885-86 being ahead of any previons years in that respect. A new systein of instruc- 
tion in drawing has been introdneed, and the teachers were assisted at the first of the 
year by a specialist furnished by the publishers of the system. Music is under the 
charge of a very competent special teacher. Many needed repairs have been made 
in the buildings. 

Stamford expended abont $30,000 this year upon schools. They are gencrally in a 
flourishing condition and are a source of gratification to the people. Three addi- 
tional rooms have been opened during the year, and overcrowding was thus relieved. 
A inusic teacher is employed for the 4 graded schools. 

Vernon schools have adopted new text-books suited to the requirements of the more 
modern methods of teaching. The principal schools are graded and their efficiency 
is commended. The school year is composed of three terms of 12 weeks each. The 
buildings are commodious and in good repair. 

Winchester reports a good degree of progress in the schools. There are 9 buildings, 
and the totalaverage daily attendance is 585.5. 


DELAWARE, 


Wilmingion has added to her list of school buildings an elegant structure to be used 
by the high school, costing with its site and furniture $73,660. The corner-stone was 
laid December 11, 1834, and the building was occupied by the school in January, 
1826. The heating apparatus in many of the buildings has been improved, involving 
a cost of $563 for this alone; in addition, all necessary repairs have been made. 
The most important addition to the school system of the city during the year is the 
night school of mechanical drawing, which had 133 scholars enrolled for its first term. 
A large proportion of these were matured men who were employed in the various 
machine shops of the city, and who put the knowledge here obtained into immediate 
practical use. Two other evening schools are also in operation. The high school 
makes an unusually satisfactory showing this year, with an increased enrolment and 
a larger percentage of attendance than ever before. 


GEORGIA. 


Americus schools show a gradnal and steady improvement. The 3 buildings are 
comfortably filled, with an average daily attendance of 543. 

Atlanta has been active in the work of building school-houses this year. In Septem- 
ber, 1835, a large building that had been destroyed by fire in the preceding Febru- 
ary was replaced by a larger and more commodious one with every modern conven- 
ience; a handsome structure of brick and stone has been erected for a new primary 
school, and a home prepared for an additional grammar school. All old buildings 
have been repainted and renovated, and 700 new single desks of the best pattern have 
been purchased. The accommodations are still insufficient and large numbers have 
been compelled to attend private schools or no school at all, because of the Jack of 
Troon in the public schools. This has been remedied to some extent by dividing the 
classes into morning and afternoon sections with separate teachers. All schools are 
graded and are designated primary, grammar, and high. Ten months form a school 
year. 

Columbus reports improvements in desks and school furniture generally, and asatis- 
factory decrease in the cost per scholar to the city. Music is taught by a special in- 
structor. 

Macon has purchased a lot upon which to erect a new school for colored children. 
The expenditures have been $2,000 more than last year. 

Savannah schools are not sufficiently provided with buildings,and many of the 
classes have necessarily been divided. A new additional teacher has been employed 
for the girls’ high school. 

ILLINOIS. 


Belleville schools show a marked improvement in discipline. The upper grades of 
St. Peter’s school (parochial) have been admitted during the year into the public- 
school system, necessitating the use of an additional building and the employment of 
2 more teachers. 

Moline has suffered the loss by fire of one of the Jargest school buildings in the 
place. With commendable energy contracts for rebuilding were immediately made, 
and a new structure has risen in the place of the burned building, far superior to it 
in every respect. By extension of the district lines, 2 new buildings and 6 new 
schools have been brought within the jurisdiction of the town authorities. One of 
these buildings has been improved by the expenditure of $1,100 in repairs. Music 
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and industrial drawing have been introduced as parts of the school course, and the 
latter is intended as the first step toward a system of manual training. Free gym- 
nastics have been taught by a special instructor. The annual industrial exhibit con- 
tinues to command attention and its results are exccedingly satisfactory. 

Ottawa’s high school is considered one of the finest and best equipped in the State. 
It is controlled by the township board of trustees and is not connected with the city- 
school system. It has recently been enriched by the gift of property worth over 
$200,000, with which a splendid library will be established for the benetit of the 
school and city. 

Quincy expended during the year over $4,000 in improvements upon its school prop- 
erty. An unusually satisfactory showing is made in regard to promptness in attend- 
ance, a large number of pupils having no ‘“‘tardy marks” charged against them. 

Rockfor@s new high-school building, completed and dedicated March, 1886, is a 
model of architectural beauty and convenience. It is admirably suited to the needs 
of the school and is provided with all necessary apparatus and reference books. The 
cost of the building alone was $30,000. During the year the various schools have 
given entertainments, from the proceeds of which they have purchased books for sup- 
plementary reading, to which much attention is paid. 

Springfield has begun the erection of 2 new schiool-houses, and the site for a third 
has been purchased. The three sites cost $7,100, and $11,076 have been already paid 
upon the buildings, now approaching completion. The teachers’ training school for 
graduates of the high school has been very successful in its operation. 

Sterling suffered in the latter part of the schoolyear from an epidemic of measles, 
and the decreased attendance of the scholars is due to that fact. Theexhibitof free- 
hand and map drawing at the annual school fair was unusually fine this year. 


INDIANA. 


Crawfordsville rejoices in the accession of an excellent telescope as an addition to its 
school apparatus. Promotions are now made semi-annually instead of once a year, 
as has been customary until this year. Music is tanght by a special instructor. 

Crown Point has spent a considerable sum this year upon improvements and repairs. 
A new room has been added to one school-house and an additional teacher provided, 
and the seating capacity of the other building has been increased by 80 new desks. 
The laboratory of the high school has been refitted, and the library enlarged, and a 
special German teacher is employed. 

Michigan City reports the erection of a new school building in a part of the city 
hitherto without school facilities, and completion of a new room to the high-school 
building. Both these have been furnished with new desks and apparatus. Special 
teachers have charge of the penmanship, vocal music, and German classes. 

South Bend schools are well provided with school apparatus, and are reported to 
be in a high state of efficiency. Two new rooms have been added in the last year to 
the South school-house, and other improvements made. 


IOWA. 


Muscatine opened a night school in January, 1836, and 104 names have been en- 
rolled’ The experiment is regarded as a success, although many difficulties were met. 
A new building is in the course of erection that will fill the requirements of its sec- 
tion of the city for many years. 

KANSAS. 


Emporia schools have grown wonderfully in the last few years, and at the begin- 
ning of the fiscal year it became evident that additional accommodations were needed. 
Rooms were rented temporarily and thus the overcrowded condition of the buildings 
already in use was remedied for a time. In January, 1886, $14,000 were raised by a 
new issue of school bonds, and contracts for two mvure school-houses were at once let. 
The sites for these are eligibly located and are already valued at several hundred 
dollars more than theircost. The buildings will contain four rooms each and will be 
ready for occupation before September 1, 1886. 

Lawrence school children have been notably prompt in attendence during the year; 
three-fourths of them were not tardy during entire time. The high school has suf- 
fered by frequent changes of teachers, but continues to be well patronized. 

Paola schools have contended with many difficulties, almost from the inception of 
the system. Bonds bearing 10 per cent.interest were issued in 1870 to secure the 
money necessary to erect a high- school building and required an annual payment, for 
interest, of $5,000. During the last year these bonds were refunded, and others bear- 
ing only 6 per cent. interest and redeemable in 20 years took their place. The saving 
in interest thus effected greatly relieved the embarrassment of the school board. After 
atrial of 7 years it became evident that the normal school could not be made profitable 
and it was discontinued in 1885. In Febrnary, 1886, the town was afilicted with au 
epidemic of small-pox and the schools suffered greatly thereby. The attendance fell 
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off 50 per cent., and it was considered advisable to suspend the schools until the sub- 
sidence of the epidemic ; for 3 weeksin March, therefore, no schools were held. Un- 
til this time the nnmber of pupils in attendance had been unusnally large, 2 new 
schools having been opened in the previous September to accommodate the increased 
number of applicants. 

LOUISIANA. 


New Orleans school districts have been changed in order to relieve the overcrowded 
condition of some of the schools, and various changes and consolidations have beeu 
made in the schools themselves with the same object in view. In January, 1886, one 
of the girls’ schools wasmade aspecial primary, and kindergarten features were intro- 
duced. Complaint is made that many of the buildings were erccted without sufficient 
regard for the laws of hygiene, and an appropriation is asked for to be expended in 
remedying this eyil. 

MAINE. 


Augusta reports a satisfactory condition of the graded village schools, but those of 
the ontlying districts are not so efiicient as is desired. Changes in teachers occur 
with greater frequency than is compatible with the best interests of the schools, and 
the abolition is recommended of the system of district agents, which is responsible 
for this evil. Book-keeping was introduced this year as a high-school study, and 
kindergarten methods were first employed in the subprimary grade. 

Bangor has largely increased the salaries of the high-school teachers und contem- 
plates increasing the pay of all. There has been a considerable change in the text- 
books used, and universal satisfaction is expressed. Extensive repairs have been made 
in a number of the buildings, $2,500 kaving been spent for this purpose during the 
year. The work of grading has begun in the larger suburban schools, and,a special 
teacher is employed for the classes in German. 

Gardiner’s public-school system is composed of 5 primary, 3 intermediate, 3 grammar 
schools, and a high school. <A special course in music is arranged in all the schools, 
in charge of a separate teacher. 

Portland reports show a lamentable lack of proper ventilating and heating appa- 
ratus in the school buildings of the town. No new houses have been built, and no 
extensive repairs made upon old ones. A radical change has been madein the course 
of study in the primary grades by the introduction of mental arithmetic. The ques- 
tion of industrial training is being agitated, and it is hoped that a school for this 
purpose will soon be added to the system. 

Saco appropriated this year $2,150 less than last for schools, and though few reduc- 
tions were made in teachers’ salaries, several changes in the schools themselves were 
made necessary. One was wholly abolished and its scholars sent toanother. Others 
were consolidated in such a way that their efficiency was unimpaired and at the 
same time a saving was effected. Free-hand drawing has been introduced and is 
taught by a specialist. 

MARYLAND. 


Baltimore reports a large increase in enrolment this year, so large that most of the 
buildings are uncomfortably filled. Four new houses have been completed and occu- 
pied during the year, 3 by primary schools and 1 by a female grammar school. The 
office of superintendent of supplies was created during the year to relieve the 
commissioners of the care of many small dctails, and, under the supervision of that 
officer, the new buildings have been furnished, the heating apparatus in all the build- 
ings overhauled and repaired, and improved black-boards provided. An additional 
year has been added to the grammar-school course, and the high schools and the City 
College therefore received no pupils from them. The cost of education per capita in 
the last-named institutions was much greater on this account, reaching in the college 
$107.45 for the year. The manual-training school continues to be conducted with 
great success, the numberin attendance being 150; 5 teachers are employed, the 
principal being an officer of the United States Navy. Twelve evening schools arein 
operation, and the majority of the pupils are over 21 yearsof age. Special supervi- 
sors of drawing and music are employed. Thirty-nine additional teachers were 
elected during the year, and an increase of 3 is reported in the number of schools. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Adams school children are now amply provided with rooms. Forr new schools 
have been opened during the year, and no more are needed at present. Au increased 
interest in the schools is apparent on the part of the townspeople, and the scholars 
themselves seem to take more pride in their work than ever before. A numbet of im- 
provements have been made in several of the bnildings, especially in regard to heat- 
ing apparatus. Music engages the attention of a special teacher. 

Arlington has stillon hand an unexpended balance of $1,200 after having made 
various repairs upon 3 buildings. All school pronerty is in excellent condition, 
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and but little more expenditure will be required upon the present buildings for sev- 
eral years. These are badly crowded, however, and the need of additional accommo- 
dation is felt. Another year’s study has been added to the high-school course, mak- 
ing it cover a period of 5 years. 

Brimfield’s chief educational institution is the Hitchcock High School. Its course 
of study requires 4-years attendance and prepares its pupils for any college in the 
State. Constant additions are being made to its library and philosophical apparatus 
from the income of a fund devoted to that purpose. ‘ 

Barnstable has spent a considerable amount in increasing the school accommoda- 
tions and in general repairs during the year 1885~’86. The course of study has been 
altered and the grades defined with greatercare. In accordance with the State law, 
the study of physiology and hygiene has been introduced since the beginning of the 
year. 

Brockton owns 27 school-houses, the majority of which are well suited to school 
purposes. The high school has reached a high degree of usefulness, and its gradu- 
ating class this year numbered 41. An evening school, employing 3 teachers, is main- 
tained, with good attendance. An evening drawing school is conducted in well- 
equipped and well-lighted rooms. 

Brookline has been obliged to provide additional accommodations for its increasing 
school population, and one of its principal buildings has been nearly doubled in size 
during the year. Still more room is needed and will soon be furnished. The prox- 
imity of the town to Boston operates against the high school, since many who would 
otherwise attend the Brookline schools are lured away by superior inducements offered 
in the private schools of the larger city. A night school is in operation, but not as a 
part of the common-school system. During the vacation of the regular schools an 
industrial school is opened and pupils are taught the use of tools. Sewing, drawing 
and music are regularly taught and a special teacher employed for each. 

Canton public schools were seriously injured by the opening, in September last, of 
a parochial school in the town. In one school alone the number of pupils was thus 
reduced from 446 to 125, and the discharge of several teachers followed. A saving of 
$2,690 resulted, but, under the circumstances, the school authorities were by no 
means exultant on that account. The free text-book system has been in operation 
for its first entire year, and the expense involved proved to be comparatively small. 
The long intermission at noon for dinner was abolished during the year, and the school 
session 18 now continuous from 9 to 2. A special teacher for music is employed. 

Chelsea has generously provided for her schools by the erection of a fine 14-room 
building for the primary schools, and the remodelling of a grammar-school building. 
The entire number of schools remains the same as last year, but all overcrowding is 
relieved. Anew laboratory, admirably arranged for practical work, has beer provided 
for the high school. The evening and drawing schools continue to be successfully 
operated. 

Clinton has just completed a handsome building to be used for school purposes, for 
which $60,000 were paid. It is said to be a model of convenience, and admirably 
answers its purpose. The introduction of free text-books has involved a considera- 
ble expense, but has resulted in an increased attendance, and therefore the plan is 
considered a good one. In November last an evening school was opened and has 
already become an important feature in the school system ; book-keeping is embraced 
in the list of studies. 

Daners schools have done good work this year. The new State schoo] laws in re- 
gard to physiology and free books operate satisfactorily and increase the efficiency of 
the schools. Interest in the study of book-keeping is increasing. 

Everett has erected recently a handsome building with all modern conveniences to 
be devoted to school uses. This building has relieved the serious overcrowding in 
its district, but in the other districts the pupils are crowded to an uncomfortable ex- 
tent, and numerous additions are asked for. 

Fall River's 42 school-houses are considered sufficient to supply the demands of 
the place for the next year at least. No new buildings have been erected and no 
more than the ordinary repairs-have been made. The evening schools, including a 
drawing school, are important adjuncts to the system, and $3,500 were appropriated 
for their maintenance this year. 

Fitchburg reports that 3 schools have been closed in the year—2 of them on ac- 
count of the opening of parochial schools in their vicinity—while in other parts of 
the city the present buildings are so full that half-day schools have been made neces- 
sary. A new 4-room building has been finished and furnished with 200 desks; and 
two smaller honses, each containing two rooms, are in the course of erection. The 
two evening common schools, which, until this year, were but poorly provided for, 
are now comfortably quartered and prosperous. An evening drawing school is in 
successful operation. ae 

Gloucester decided to enlarge the Point school-house just at the beginuing of the 
last fall term, and it was with much difficulty that the school board secured quarters 
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_for the temporary accomniodation of the scholars. The work of remodelling was fin- 
ished in February, aud the bnilding again opened for the nse of the school, as well 
heated and ventilated as any in the city. For soveral ycars the need of a new high- 
school building has been urgently pressed, and in the latter part of 18%5 a loan of 
$45,000 was anthorized by the city council, but before a site forthe bnilding could be 
selected the terms of those councilmen expired and the new members refused to be 
bonnd by the action of their predecessors ; hence the school remains in a divided con- 
dition, part in the old building, others in the hall of a fire-engine house, and the re- 
mainder in the city-council chamber. Despite these disadvantages its efficiency has 
vastis increased in the last year. Practical book-keeping has been introdneed and is 
taugit with great care and thoroughness, and the boys have been organized as a 
corps of cadets and armed with rifles purchased by private subscription. In all the 
schvols a remarkably high average of attendance is maintained, due largely to the 
sentiment among the scholars forbidding absence cxcept for urgent reasons. Music 
and dancing are under the control of special teachers. . 

Great Barrington’s school session comprises 39 weeks, and its schools are primary, 
intermediate, grammar, and high. The course of stndy in the last named has becn 
revised during the year and greatly improved, The present buildings have been 
thoroughly overhauled, but they are still insufficient to meet the requirements of the 
town. 

Greenfield’s schoo] committee were greatly embarrassed at the opening of the session 
of 188586 by the lack of accommodation for the large number of new scholars. By 
the opening of a new building, containing 4 rooms and 192 desks, all overcrowding 
was relieved and better arrangement of the classes made possible, by which the serv- 
ices of one of the assistant teachers were rendered unnecessary. Drawing and music 
are carefully taught by special teachers. 

Haverhill has always manifested a liberal spirit toward its schools, and the recom- 
mendations of its school board seldom go unheeded. The year 1885~’86 is mainly not- 
able as being the first in which a superintendent was employed and constant super- 
vision by a skilled officer instituted. The good effects of this plan soon became 
apparent. More uniformity has been secured in the methods of teaching, and many 
improvements resulting from a radical change in the course of study are noticeable. 
The cost per scholar of maintaining the schools is unusually large, owing to the fact 
that the buildings are small and numerous, making it impossible to judiciously arrange 
and grade the classes. The school yards generally are in a bad condition, and the 
city council has been asked to devote a sum of money to their improvement. The 
ungraded district schools show a falling off in attendance; but this is explained by 
the increase of 462 in the enrolment in the city schools. In obedience to a State law 
evening schools are maintained; but since no law provides for compulsory attendance 
upon them, they have not been successful, except in the instance of the drawing 
school. This is carefully taught, and its pupils represent all classes and occupations. 
The training school is a valuable auxiliary to the school system, and from it nearly 
all the teachers of the primary grades are drawn. Vocal music is in the charge ofa 
competent special teacher. Important and lasting improvements have been made in 
the systems of heating and ventilation in all the large buildings. 

Lawrence schools are in fine condition, and their buildings in good repair. I¢is un- 
fortunate that much of the power formerly vested in the school committee has been 
taken from them and given to a committee of the town council. A school building, 
begun over a year ago, was sufficiently completed to be occupied by a school in May, 
1886. Sewing is now a permanent feature of the middle grades. After an interim of 
two seasons the evening schools were re-opened this year, and large classes are taught 
successfully. Drawing and chemistry are specially noted as being enthusiastically 
studied, principally by employés of the neighbcring print works. 

Leicester supports 15 schools, all of which are in a prosperous condition. At the be- 
cinning of this year one of the schools was badly overcrowded, but the erection of 
another building in the same district supplied all the accommodations necessary. 
The teachers are generally careful with their scholars and thorough in their teaching. 

Leominster reports a marked improvement in its schools during the last year. The 
crowding at one school was remedied by remodelling the building, and at another by 
substituting improved desks for the cumbersome old ones previously used. The sani- 
tary condition of the high-school building is bad and demands immediate attention. 

Lowell schools have been completely re-organized and regraded within the last year. 
Of the primary schools especially is this true; instead of officially designating as a 
“school” the occupants of each room, as was formerly done, each building or each 
set of buildings receives the name, hence the apparent reduction in the number from 
82 to 28. The crammar-schvol districts have been altered to conform more nearly to 
the needs of school population and the efficiency of schools of this grade increased by 
the addition of another year to the course without increasing the number of studies. 
In the high school the classes have been re-arranged and two more teachers added, so 
that now cne-fourth more time may be devoted to each class than was possible before 
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the introduction of the new method. These changes have necessitated alterations or 
additions to a number of the buildings, particulariy those occupied by the grammar 
schools, and nearly $15,000 have been expended in that way. The evening schools 
show a noticeable improvement this year over last, both in the number and the qual- 
ity of those in attendance and their progress is considered exceedingly satisfactory. 
Lowell adopted the free text-book system as early as 1881, and that year the system 
cost $2.16 per scholar, but this year only 78 cents per scholar have been thus ex- 
pended. ‘The year 1485~86 is notable for the absence of the many unpleasant inei- 
dents between the school committee and the committee of the city council on lands 
and buildings. The differences between these two committees were reconciled atthe 
beginning of the year and nothing has occurred to mar the harmony of their rela- 
tions. 

Malden schools received from the city conncil $2,450 fess than the amount com- 
puted to be necessary for their successful conducitais year, and certain consolidations 
were the necessary result. Thenew West building was compleied and publicly dedi- 


cated early in 1886, and forms an important addition to the schcol facilities of the- 


town. The study of the English language has received special attention in all the 
schools. Only one of the evening schools was opened this year, but sessions were 
held four times a week instead of two, as formerly. Drawing isin the charge of a 
skilled specialist, and is made an especially important part of the course. 

Marblehead owns 12 school-houses, one of which has inst been repaired and its yard 
graded and beautitied. The teachers are said to be competent and faithful, and 
the scholars generally diligent. Music is taughi | by a special teacher. 

Middleborough has made this year a new Ceparture in putting all schools under the 
control of a superintendent, and the wisdom of the move has already been shown by 
the more complete organization and greater efliciency of the schools. A number of 
changes have been made in the course of study of the high school, more prominence 
being given to the English language and literature. 

Milford enjoys ample school “accommodations. The buildings have all been put in 
thorough repair within the last year. Owing to prevalent sickness the attendance 
fell off greatly during the winter months, and it became necessary to dispense with 
one of the teachers. As an experiment a special drawing teacher was employed this 
year, and such success has been achieved that her services are now considered abso- 
lutely necessary. 

Montague has, during the year of 1885~c6, erected 3 new school-houses with a total 
seating capacity of 300, and it is claimed that now no town in the State is more 
amply supplied with buildings. The 27 teachers employed are as rule competent, 
and are highly commended. 

Needham schools have steadily grown in numbers and efficiency for years past. 
The attendance was largely increased this year, and soon after the beginning of the 
school year it became necessary to open a new school, making a total of 14 now 
maintained by the town. In response to the popniar wish that more attention should 
be paid to the lower grades, the time required tor the completion of the grammar- 
school course has been increased during the year to 9 years. 

New Bedford's school population increases with the rapid growth of the city, and 
the accommodation of the large number of new scholars this year has been a serions 
problem. The opening of two parochial schools has taken 1,200 pupils from the pub- 
lic schools and in their vicinity there is no undue pressure, but in other parts of the 
city the buildings are taxed to their utmost capacity. A new grammar school has 
been added to the system and it is already comfortably full. A new system of teach- 
ing, similar to that in vogue in the large colleges, has been inaugurated in the high 
school and much of the inconvenience from overcrowding is thus relieved. Each 
teacher is now a specialist in a particular branch and comes in contact with pupils 
of every grade, instead of controlling all the classes of a certain grade, as was for- 
merly the case. This change necessitated the employment of an additional teacher, 
but the benefits derived compensate for the extra expense. Within the last year the 
curriculum of this school has been gréatly changed and much less latitude allowed 
the students in the selection of the studies to be pursued. A reform has been insti- 
tuted in the method of employing teachers for the primary grades, and 10-weeks 
gratuitous teaching as assistant to an expert is required of every applicant. ‘The 
evening schools have passed the experimental stage and are now established upon a 
sound footing. The instruction in drawing is excellent. 

The Newton schools are uncomfortably fall althongh a new 4-room house has 
been opened in the last year. An unwholesome condition exists in some of the build- 
ings, and the city authorities are earnestly requested to remedy the defects at once. 
The no-recess plan has been in operation three years merely as an experiment with 
good success and its permanent adoption has been recommended. 

North Adams reports a deplorable sanitary condition in many of its school-houses 
requiring immediate attention. A supposed lack of funds caused the closing of the 
evening schools after a session of 7 weeks. The evening drawing schools are ina 
high state of usefulness under the charge of a skilled specialist. 
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Peabody school!s have had another prosperous year, during which the erection of a 
handsome cdifice, costing with its site $9,500, has bec the most conspicnous event. 
Soon after ifs completion the building was badly damaged by fire, bnt prompt meas- 
ures Were taken to rebnild it, and it was again ready for its ocenpants in May last. 
The older houses are in good repair, 2 considerable sum having been spent upon their 
improvement during the year. Much attention is paid to vocal music, and a special 
instructor is employed. ° 

Pittsfield also rejoices in increased school accommodations. A substantial building 
with 8 rooms and 392 desks was opened at the outset of the school year, and the clus- 
ing of 2 old structures will soon follow. <A school of industrial and mechanical 
drawing receives av annual appropriation from the town, but its attendance is sinall, 
and its usefulness innted. An evening school was first opened this year, and excel- 
lent results have been obtained. Music receives the attention of a specialist. 

Randolph supports 15 schools beside the high school, which is partly maintained by 
the incume from a large fund bequeathed by a former citizen of the town. ‘Thirty- 
eight weeks compose the school ycar. The corps of teachers remained unchanged 
throngh the entire year, conducing greatly to the usefulness of the system. 

Rockland reports a prosperous condition of the schools, with no especial change in 
the policy of their management. Two cvening schools have been established in the 
last year, and the results obtained are so satistactory that they are now considered a 
permanent part of the schooi system of the town. Anew building is in course of erec- 
tion, but its completion has been greatly delayed by severe weather. 

Southbridge has passed through its first year with its schools under the supervision 
of asuperintendent. Many changesand consolidations have been made, and the sys- 
tem improved. One building has been closed, and its pupils sent to other schools, 
and the number of teachers in the high school reduced from 3 to 2, all owing to the 
decreased number in attendance, cansed largely by prevalent sickness. 

Springfield has begun the work of industrial training. In March last the city 
council appropriated $1,000 for the purpose of equipping an experimental school and 
of employing aninstructor therefor. The basement of the high school has been fitted 
up for the purpose, and a course of instruction arranged covering the use of all tools 
used in wood working. <A vacation class will be taught after July 1, and with the 
opening of the fall term the school willregularly begin its work. Sewing was taught 
in the schools ~ years ago, but not until this year Lave its results been so satisfac- 
tory that it was considered wise to introduce it extensively. Drawing, penmanship, 
and music, are taught by specialists. Extensive alterations and improvements have 
been made in the building, nearly every one owned by the city receiving its share of 
the money thus expended. 

Stoneham’s interest in drawing was greatly increased after the visit of an agent of 
the State, who assisted the teachers in their work. More prominence is now given to 
that art in the school course. Atthe opening of the fall term the schools were badly 
crowded, and the opening of a new primary school was resorted to asa relief. The 
school regulations and course of study have been greatly altered for the better with- 
in the last year, and ihe methods of teaching show a marked improvement. 

Stoughton schools have done good work in the last vear, nothing worthy of especial 
note has occurred, and evcrything seems to favor the increasing prosperity of the sys- 
tem. The time of graduation and promotion has been changed fromm the end of the 
winter term to the end of the spring term, to conform to the custom of the majority 
of the schools in the State. 

Taunton High School building was dedicated and formally cpened September 2, 1885. 
An increasing interest in education is apparent on the part of the citizens, and the fu- 
ture of the schools seems unusvally bright. 

Wareham supports 1 high school, 2 grammar, 2 primary, 1 intermediate and 10 un- 
graded schools. Three hundred and tifty dollars have been spent in repairing the 
Narrows school-house and in enlarging it to accommodate the increased number of 
scholars in attendance. Special attention was given to light aud perfect ventilation. 

Weymouth owns 23 school-houses, many of which are old and dilapidated, and it is 
almost impossible to keep them all in good order with the means at hand. By means 
of lectures and private subscription, money has been raised to beautify several of the 
school yards with flowers and shrubs. The pupils take great interest in these im- 
provements, and the effect is seen in increased love of order and neatness. A new 
school solar camera has been provided from the lecture fund, and its benetits are re- 
ceived by allthe schools. The daiiy sessions have been shortened to 5 hours, and, 
after a thorough trial during the year, it is considered expedient to adopt the plan per- 
manently. 

Woburn public schools show a large decrease in enrolment this year, as the result 
of the opening of a large parochial school in their midst. ‘The public schools in its 
neighborhood were so depleted that 10 were disccntinned. Two new schools, how- 
ever, were opened in other parts of the town, leaving a total reduction of 8. Asa 
inatter of course these reductions diminished the eost of maintaining the system, and 
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84,000 of the appropriation remained unexpended at the close of the year. The even- 
ing school was operated this year with more success than ever before, but its results 
are still far from satisfactory. A number of changes have been made in the course 
of study, and many improvements in the methods of teaching are noticeable. 

Worcester’s school appropriation amounts to more every year than any other item 
of current expenditure. With a steadily increasing school population it is necessary 
to spend an average of $50,000 per annum in the erection of new buildings alone. 
The corps of teachers has increased this year from 254 to 267, 


MICHIGAN. 


Battle Creek schools are amply provided with everything necessary for the success- 
ful prosecution of their work. ‘The high school is well supplied with philosophical! 
apparatus and a well-equipped laboratory. No noteworthy changes are reported dur- 
ing the last year. 

Cold Water reports 2 number of changes in text-books, generally relating to math- 
ematics. During the year special efforts have been made to develop a fondness for 
good literature in the children of the lower grades with good success. Physiology 
and hygiene has been introduced, but has not been taught systematically, and but 
little good seems to have resulted. : 

Detroit school district has been increased in size during the year of 1885-86 by an 
act of the State Legislature extending the city limits. A great deal of additional 
school property, therefore, will come under the control of the city board of education, 
but sufficient time has not yet elapsed for a complete investigation of the accommoda- 
tions and needs of the new territory. The prevalence among the school children of 
minor contagious diseases has greatly affected the attendance, especially in the lower 
ce but nevertheless all the schools are reported as being more than usually ef- 

ective and prosperous, and the year past has been characterized by a steady improve- 

ment, especially in the methods of teaching. The plan of the training school has 
been materially altered for the better. With one exception all the schools are graded 
as primary, grammar,and high. The ungraded school was established in 1283 for 
truants and incorrigibles, but subsequently it was attended by others of their own ac- 
cord, andis now a large and presperous school. Eighty-nine thousand two hundred 
dollars were appropriated this year for repairs and new schools, and the amount was 
expended principally in making additions to houses already standing. Eleven lots 
have been purchased, at a total cost of $5,500, for future uses. Only 1 specialist is 
employed, and his attention is devoted to drawing. An evening school is in opera- 
tion and meets the expectations of its founders. 

Flint public schools embrace a course of study requiring 12 years for ifs comple- 
tion. The school year is composed of four terms of 10 weekseach. A special teacher 
is employed for reading. . 

Grand Rapids reports that the year of 183526 has been one of ulusual prosperity 
in the schools. The graduating class in the high school was the largest in its history, 
and a general increase in enrolment appears. It is said that the most approved 
methods of instruction are in use, particularly in the system of teaching foreign lan- 
guages. A new plan of furnishing text-books to the children now prevails, whereby 
the benefits of the system are retained, and at the same time the superintendent 1s re- 
lieved from the annoyance of distributing them. The special teacher in penmanship 
has been dispensed with, the regular teachers assuming the responsibility. Special- 
ists are employed to teach drawing and music. A new build:ng containing 12 
rooms has been completed, and its use greatly facilitates the working of the system, 
since it relieves a great deal of overcrowding and renders a better classification pos- 
sible. 

Ludington schools are in session 40 weeks every year. They are regularly graded 
as primary, grammar, and high. The high school possesses a well-selected library of 
2,000 volumes. . . 

MINNESOTA. 


Duluth is fully alive to the necessity of ample school accommodations, as is shown 
by the building of 2 additional school-houses, commodious in every respect. One, 
the high-school building, is still in the process of erection, the other was completed 
and occupied in January last; the 2 will represent a cost of about §45,000 when com- 
pletely furnished. A portion of the school property was condemned for railroad prr- 
poses and sold during the last year, for $3,325; permission has been obtained, however, 
to use the building thereon for school purposes until January 1, 1887. ‘Truancy in- 
creased to an unbearable extent during the first of the school session, but the employ- 
ment of a truant officer proved to be an effective remedy for the evil. The no-recess 
plan has beeu tried this year and has worked satisfactorily. 

Minneapolis expended during 188586, $118,821 in permanent Improvements upon 
school property. Sixnew buildings have been opened, increasing the total number of 
schoolroomsto 290. The total outlay for schools was $24,110 more than last year. 
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Three specialists are omployed who supervise tho study of book-keeping and penman- 
ship, drawing, and music. A library of 7,474 volumes is maintained for the use of 
teachers and pupils. 
St. Paul reports steady increase in the number and usefulness of its schools. Kighty- 
seven thonsand five hundred and fifty-two dollars have been spent in the last ycar in 
“improvements and new buildings, a large proportion of this being paid for the intro- 
duction into some of the older buildings of improved systems of ventilation and heating. 
The graduating class of the high school this year was the largest in its history. ‘The 
teachers’ training school is an important adjunct to the school system, and tho ma- 
jority of the primary teachers have been taken from it. ‘Iwo thousand and seven 
pupils study German, and 10 special teachers find employment in teaching them. The 
evening schodls are fairly successful, 933 having becn enrolled during the year. 


MISSISSIPPI. 


Meridian is cuthusiastic over the establishment and success of graded schools. Be- 
fore 1885 the city’s schools were in nowise better than those of the country districts 
around, and each year ended in disappointment and failure. At the beginning of 1885, 
however, the city was made a separate school district, and authority given to levy a 
school tax. Two graded schools were at once established, one for white and another 
for colored children, and the year just closed has been a prosperous one to them in 
every respect. The attendance has been so large that it has been necessary to appro- 
priate $1,600 for additions to the present buildings. The school year is now 40 
weeks, instead of the scant 5 months of former years, and the teachers are well paid 
and efficient. 

MISSOURI. 


Carthage reports few important changes in 1885~86. The primary-school work is now 
all done in the ward buildings, leaving the central building to be devoted to the high 
and grammar schools only. Slight changes have been made in the course of study 
and methods of teaching. 

St. Joseph schools have been much mote successful in 1885~86 than the year previous. 
Though the enrolment was only 8 more, the average daily attendance was nearly 
300 greater than in 1884~85, and the per cent. of attendance increased to94. The Gar- 
ee te is badly crowded, and a two-room annex is being erected to receive its 
overflow. 

The southeastern portion of the city will soon enjoy additional school accommoda- 
tions, since a suitable lot has been donated and a building erected upon it by public- 
spirited citizens, for which the board will pay in annual installments. The colored 
high school has completed its first and begun its second year. A fair degree of suc- 
cess has been achieved. Music, drawing, and penmanship are taught by specialists. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


Dover schools are not so liberally dealt with by the city government as they de- 
serve. Only $700 were appropriated in 1885-86 for repairs, and that sum proved to 
be totally insufficient. New methods of heating and ventilation were introduced in 
the high-school building, but with that exception little could be done. An evening 
school has been operated, but was not well attended; and, indeed, irregularity of at- 
tendance seenis to be the great evil that the school authorities have to contend with. 

Manchester reports this year a decrease in enrolment in every school in the city 
except the high school. This is explained by the statement that the system of Cath- 
olic parochial schools has been during the year of 1885~86 more fully developed,drawing 
a large proportion of its scholars from the public system. Many of the public schools 
have been closed and their buildings turned over to the parochial schools. Anannex 
has been added to the high-school building for a chemical laboratory. Elocution is 
taught by a special instructor, whose salary is paid from money realized from occa- 
sional public exhibitions. Music has been in the charge of the same specialist for 15 
years, and is carefully and thoroughly taught. The evening schools attain an un- 
usual degree of success, owing to the earnestness and zeal of the scholars in their 
work. The teachers’ training school exerts a powerful influence upon the schools, 
Since for several years past at least 50 per cent. of the lady teachers employed were 
graduates of the training school. 

Portsmouth reports show a great improvement in the matter of attendance, there 
being fewer cases of tardiness and truancy in 1885~86 than ever before. The accom- 
modations provided for the scholars are neither ample nor comfortable enough, being 
heated and ventilated by methods that are susceptible of much improvement. A 
special instructor in penmanship has been employed in high grades since 1869 with 
s0 much success that in November last the instruction was extended to the primary 
and suburban schools. Drawing was introduced in 1881, but has not been taught 
systematically, and little success has been attained. Sewing has been taught for 
many years. 
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follinsford forms a separate school district, by an act of the Legislature passed 
during the last year. It is thought that great caution must now be exercised to pre- 
serve harmony. Satisfactory progress on the part of the schools is reported. 


NEW JERSEY. 


Jersey City has a school population of 51,087, but the greatest possible seating capacity” 


of its school buildings is only 15,770. Every schoo! in the city is.crowded to an uu- 
comfortable extent, and 701 children applied for admission during the year and were 
refused. The primary grades suffer from overcrowding worse than any other, aud 
half-day sessions have been necessary, and even this failed to entirely remedy the 
evil. Teachers are improving in promptness, and the total number of days lost by 
them in tardiness and absence was 395 less than the previons year. Diplomas are 
now given to those who complete the grainmar-school course and pass a satisfactory 
examination upon graduation. A practical business element in the course of study 
of the grammar schools is an innovation, and a commercial conrse is a regular part of 
the high-school curriculum. A radical change for the better has been mad- in the 
training school. Oneevening schoolis maintained, partially by private philanthropy, 
and the promptness and regularity of its scholars are noteworthy. ‘Three special 
teachers are employed for music, but none for drawing. ; 

Montclair schools require the services of 19 teachers for the conrse of 13-years study. 
The most approved methods of instruction are in use, and a high degree of efficicney 
isattained. Pupils of the grammar school between the ages of 12 and 14 are in- 
structed 2 hours each week in the use of tools. This plan of manual training was 
adopted 4 years ago and constantly increases in popularity. Girls are taught to sew 
during the same hours that the boys are at work in the shop. 

Newark is awakening to the necessity of perfectsanitary arrangements in the school 
buildings, and great improvement has been made in this respect during the year 
of 1885~86. Though no new buildings have been erected during the year, $53, 947 
have been expended in repairs and additions to those already standing. The 41 
buildings used now contain an aggregate of 354 rooms. The graduating class of the 
high school this year nuinbers 82%, the largest in its history. Including the drawing 
school, 6 evening schools are maintained, and their session has been within the year 
lengthened from 3 to 5 months aunnally. In the evening drawing school an enrol- 
ment is reported of 356 persons, nearly all of whom are engaged in industrial pursuits. 
Special teachers are employed for music, drawing, and German. 

New Brunswick children are remarkably punetnalin their attendance, and in 1885- 
’86 the per cent. of daily attendance was 95.2. Changes have been made in the dis- 
trict boundaries that secm to meet the requirements better, but have given some dis- 
satisfaction. Many improvements have been made in the metaod of heating in several 
schools, and a considerable number of new desks purchased. Evening schools were 
first opened in Jannary iast and continued until March, with an average attendance 
of 185. A fair degree of success was attained. 

Orange schools have been condncted with comparatively little friction this year. 
Though some of the schools are crowded they are all considered very efficient. After 
being closed for 12 years the evening school was re-opened during the year, and for 
a few weeks the attendance was quite large, but for various reasons the nnmber has 
largely decreased, and is now comparatively small. Singing and industrial drawing 
are taught by special teachers. 

Paterson schools have been at a great disadvantage from want of snfficient accom- 
modations, and though several annexes have been hired they have failed to meet the 
requirements. Withthe rooms in such a crowded condition perfect discipline has 
been impossible, and is made more difiicult by the State law agaiass corporal punish- 
ment. The systemsof heating and ventilation generally are detective, aud the $22,558 
spent for repairs failed to entirely remedy all evils in this respect. The atteudance 
upon the day schools has noticeably improved, owing to the strenuous cflurts of the 
teachers in attempting to keep the puptls in school. The evening schools have met 
with tolerable success, though the attendance has not been so fullas usual, especially 
at the latter part of the session. 

NEW YORK. 


Albany explains the decrease in 1835-86 of 310 in enrolment by the facts that no 
duplicate enrolments are reported this year, and that the removal from the city of 
many workmen who had been empioyed upon the State capital necessarily lessened 
the school population. The school children took a prominent part in the celebration 
of the bi-centeunial of the city on July 19, 1835, and their exercises, consisting of 
choruses, charades, and tableaux, in a monster tentin the capital park, reflected great 
creditnponthem. ‘he erection is reported of a new building, well nigh perfect in 
its sanitary and heating arrangements, costing $37,044.43. A good sanitary condition 
is reported in a majority of the schools. Slight changes have been male in the conrse 
of study, and by the new arrangement onc-fourth less time is devoted to music, draw- 
ing, and penmanship. 
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Auburn expended a total of $67,780.57 in 1885-’86, of which $16,679 were for sites, 
buildings, and permanent improvements. A new bnilding, considered the best though 
not most expensive the board has erected, has been completed and provided with desks 
for 200 scholars. The most important action taken by the board this year has beeu to 
begin the construction of anew high-school building to cost $40,000, ‘Though the school 
population is 373 less than in 188485, the registration has been 155 greater, and 
average attendance 100 more; 85 regnlar teachers are employed besides 3 specialists 
who teach drawing and penmanship, music, and clocution. During the year the board 
realized $3,709 by a judement against a former tax-collecter. 

Cohoes’ school term consists of 200 days. It issaid that snfficient financial support 
is not given by the city, since only 25 per cent. of the expenditures of the municipal 
goverumient is devoted to the schools, and it has been necessary to borrow $9,000 from 
other sources to maintain them properly. During 1885~86 a two-story brick build 
ing, costing with its site $4,300, was erected and occupied by 60 scholars. Four even- 
ing schools are in operation, with an increased daily attendance over last year of 73. 

Aingston’s school finances are admirably managed, and at the end of 1635-6 an 
unexpended balance remained of $6,088, which was paid on the standing debt of the 
board. The present buildings are crowded beyond their capacity and more are 
needed. Nodiseases of consequence have prevailed this year, and the attendance 
upon the schools has therefore been unusually good. Better discipline has prevailed 
than ever before, and corporal punishment has been neccessary in only a few instan- 
ces. The Kingston Acadeiy is reckoned among the finest institutions of its class in 
the State, and by the tuition of non-resident pupils and its share of various funds it 
is almost independent of the city’s aid. A special drawing teacher was employed 
this year for the first time, with good results. Music has been taught by a specialin- 
structor for many years. 

Lansingburgh school-houses are badly overcrowded, and when at the beginning of 
the year of 18856 it was attempted to equalize the number in the varions schools, the 
effort was opposed by many of the parents whose children were aftected, and loss to 
the schools resulted. The methods of teaching have been wonderfully improved and 
made more practical. 

New Rochelle maintains three graded schools, employing 23 teachers. Kindergarten 
methods are employed in the primary departments. Drawing is taught in all gram- 
mar-school grades. 

Oswego schools are divided into primary, junior, and senior departments, and a high 
schcol. A school library of 5,262 volumes is extensively used by the scholars. 

Poughkeepsie reports that no material change has taken place in the public schools 
or in their management dnring 1885-86. Many of the rooms used are crowded and a 
new building is asked for ; no pupils have been refused, but many transfers have been 
necessary. Slight modifications have been made in the high-school course, and an 
additional teacher employed. A library and reading room are maintained for the 
schools at a cost this year of $3,348. The amount received from the State was unu- 
sually small, being one-fourth of the entire expense. The special drawing teacher 
reports increased interest in the work and better results than ever before. 

Rome schools have been so crowded during 18%5-’86 that premature promotions have 
been resorted to. Pupils from the advanced school have been admitted to the high 
school after only partial examinations to make room for those of lower grades, and 
for these the high-school gymnasium has been fitted as a school-room and an addi- 
tional teacher employed. The time allotted to the high school, 38 years, is not con- 
sidered sufiicient, and it is proposed to add another year. Last winter, forthe first 
time. a teachers’ class was formed and profitably tanght. 

Saratoga Springs reports a satisfactory increase in school attendance, due largely 
tothe more faithful enforcetnent of the truant laws. The course of study in all 
grades has been materially improved during 1895-86, and the school year divided into 
2 terms of 20 weeks each. Numcrous improvements have been made in buildings, 
aud though some still need repair, the majority are in excellent condition and only 
one is uncomfortably crowded. The training school is conducted with good results, as 
usual, and the system is greatly benefited thereby. Forty-two teachers are em- 
ployed, including 3 specialists for penmanship and drawing, music, and natural sci- 
ences. 

Syracuse city limits have been extended by an act of the State Legislature, bringing 
a largely increased number of children under the control of the schoo! board. Though 
the schools generally are overcrowded and too muck work is put upon the teachers, 
1885—’e6 has been a year of progress. No new buildings are reported, but some of 
those already standing have been enlarged, one by the addition of sufiicient room for 
200 desks. The systeni is divided into primary, junior, and senior departments, and a 
high school. No attempt has been made in manual training, but 6 weeks before the 
close of the session the pupils were asked to bring to the high-school building any 
work they could complete before a fixed date, and the result was a large assortment 
of articles of wood, iron, &c., besides many specimens of sewing. 
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Troy suffered greatly in iebruary, 1866, from the overflow of the river, caused by 
an ice-gorge. With one exception all the schou!s in the lower part of the city were 
closed for from 3 days to a month. The recurrence of the disaster in March and 
epidemics of measles and scarlet fever all tended to making the year of Ined—e6 a 
peculiarly unfurtunate one, although it had opened under very dattering circum- 
stances. At the beginning of the fall term 3 new houses were occupied, and 15 new 
teachers were employed te instruct the 355 additional pupils enrolled. The district 
lines had been changed to conform more nearly to the needs of the school population, 
and all things seemed to favor a very prosperous year until the disasters spoken of. 
Nevertheless, the schools have been kept well up to the standard and have done good 
work, in spite of the drawbacks that have cccurred, though many expected ad- 
vances were impossible. The special mnsic teacher has been very successful this year, 
and drawing has been taught more effectively by the introduction ef more systematic 
methods. The high-school building is totally inadequate for the needs of the school, 
and a new house 1s asked for. 


OHLO. 


Cincinnati's board of education paid $65,516 upon school sites previonsly purchased, 
but bought no new lots during 1825-86. Twelve additional rooms were added to the 
present buildings, furnishing ample accommodations except in a few instances, in- 
cluding the high schools. Here the rooms used for general exercises have been con- 
verted into class rooms, but this failed te relieve the pressnre. The normal school 
continues to do excellent work, the graduating class numbering 47 this year. The 
University of Cincinnati is a part of the city’s school system, and 1s said to be equal 
to any similar institution in the country, conferring 4 degrees. The evening schools 
were not re-opened during the year, nor have they been for 3 years past. A school for 
deaf-mutes is successfully conducted, with an average attendance of 22 pupils, under 
2 able teachers. The course of study in all the schvols has been revised. important 
changes being made in languages, arithmetic, and geography. A growing sentiment 
against percented examinations is noted, and less importance is attached to them 
than ever before. The discipline in the schools is good and the infliction of corporal 
punishment is very rare. Much attention is paid to the study of German, and special 
teachers are employed forit. Music, penmanship, and drawing are also taught by 
special instructors. 

Cleveland reports the opening of 2 new schools during 1&&3~s6. The ‘‘special- 
teacher” system in the high schools has not found favor in the eyes of the superin- 
tendent and was greatly modified during the year, with good results, it is said. The 
training school is prosperous and graduated more of its pupils this year than ever 
before. Night schools are conducted with an average attendance of 579.5, requiring 
23 teachers. Marked progress has been made by those who attended regularly. Ger- 
man is taught by special teachers, and music, penmanship, and drawing are super- 
vised by specialists. 

Columbus schools were crippled financially this year by an action of the tax com- 
mission reducing the levy for school purposes. One new building of 11 rooms was 
occupied at the beginning of the year and is now comfortably filled. Another is still 
in process of erection and will be ready for use in a few months. Notable improve- 
ment has been made in the systems of heating and ventilation in many of the build- 
ings. An additional school has been opened in the Garfield building. The superin- 
tendent of drawing has instructed his prpils during the year in modelling, but be- 
yond this no steps have been taken toward manual training. Pupils are encouraged, 
however, to make fancy articles, requiring skill and thought, for the ornamentation 
of their school-rooms. A business course has been recently introduced in the high 
school in response to the popular clamor for practicaleducation. The study of music 
is superintended by a skilled musician. 

Dayton’s school board pursues a liberal policy toward the schools under its charge, 
and it has brought them toa high degree of usefulness. A greater number is in attend- 
ance than ever before, and at the close of year 1885-’85 $52,392 remained in the treas- 
ury. <A handsome edifice to be used for the school library is approaching completion, 
and the 22,941 volumes will then be well cared for. Two new school buildings, each 
containing 4 rooms, will soon be ready for their occupants. The College street build- 
ing has been remodelled at a cost of $650, and an annex to another building has been 
fitted for school purposes at a small cost. Three night schools are maintained, one for 
the ordinary English branches and one each for architectural and mechanical draw- 
ing. Slight changes have been made in the course of study, particularly in the high 
school. The normal class continues to do excellent work. 

Newark is jusily proud of the splendid new high-school building dedicated in April, 
1886. It is built of pressed brick and sandstone, finished in polished woods, and is 
98 feet front by 104 feet deep and 106 feet to the pinnacle of the tower. The school- 
rooms, not including the assembly room or the recitation rooms, are provided with 
desks for 425 pupils. The assembly room is furnished with 540 opera chairs, and is 
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92 feot wide by 35 deep. The entire building is thoroughly ventilated and well heated, 
abont 3 miles of pipe being nsed in the heating apparatus. The entire cost of the 
building, lot, and firniture was $62,000. ‘There are now $1 school-rooms aceupied 
in the city, and (he miamber of teachers shows an increase of 2 over last year. Spe- 
cial teachers are employed tor German, penmanship, and music. 

Sandusky reports au increased enrolinent this year, and the addition of 3 more teachers 
to the corps. Nine hnndred and six pupils stndy German and 5 special teachers are 
employed for the study of that langnage. 

Steubenville has 2,340 children in its schools and apn abundance of room for many 
more. The buildings are all in fair condition, and the majority are well heated and 
ventilated. A gradnal improvement in discipline is noted, aud this, too, while mild 
methods are snperseding the use of the rod. 


OREGON. 


Portland explains the very slight increase in the enrolment for 1885-’86 by the fact 
that the Catholic children have been withdrawn from the public schools. A magnifi- 
cent honse tor the high school has beeu completed dnring the year after an expendi- 
ture of nearly $130,0U0. It isa model school building, provided with every modern 
convenience. Unfortunately, the contract for its erection contained no clause relat- 
ing to the furniture and fixtures of the assembly room, and a series of public enter- 
tainmenuts have been given by the pupils for the purpose of supplying them, and 
about $1,150 have been realized. 

Since the completion of this building no more money has been paid for rents for 
school purposes. Extensive repairs have been made upon the older buildings. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Beaver Falls schools were in session 160 days in 188586, and a prosperous year is 
reported. The population of the town is rapidly increasing, and the accommodations 
of the primary and intermediate departments are now inadequate. Assistant teach- 
ers have been placed in the first-year rooms of two schools, and the experiment has 
proven successful. 

Chambersburgh schools have made much more satisfactory progress in 1885—86 than 
inthe year previous, but they are still hindered by the lack of buildings and teachers. 
Even after a new building has been opened, witha capacity of 250 pupils, the average 
number of scholars in each room in the primary department is 66. A regular course 
of study was arranged during the year and put into use, by which the work of each 
grade is largely increased. 

Johnstown children were very regular in their attendance upon the schools during 
1885—c6, and reached the highest percentage in the history of the schools, 94.6. An 
increased improvement in discipline is noticeable, and corporal punishment is seldom 
necessary. Drawing is thoroughly and practically taught by a special teacher. 

Westchester rejoices in increased school facilities and improved classification of its 
schools. A complete re-organization of the intermediate and primary departments 
has been made possible by the opening of a handsome new school-house, containing 12 
large rooms, and this step, long needed, was taken during the year. Slight changes 
have been made in text-books, but the course of study remains substantially the 
same as last year. A considerable amount has been expended in new furniture for 
three of the departments. The graduating exercises of the high school were more 
largely attended than ever before. 

Witkesbarre reports that the year 1885-’86 has been one of unusual interest in the 
schools. The principal incident to be noted is the complete revision of the course of 
study in all the schools; new studies have been introduced and the course extended 
in such a way as to add greatly to the efficiency of the schools. Book-keeping and 
commercial law have been taught for the first time in the high school, and a new 
course, entirely, the English scientific, established. The ‘‘no-recess plan” was intro- 
duced in April last and has given general satisfaction. It is a noteworthy fact that 
nearly all the teachers subscribe regularly for educational periodicals, showing a de- 
sire for self-improvement. A large number of cases of tardiness has occurred dnring 
the year, the average being 5 to each scholar. 


REODE ISLAND. 


Bristol maintains 10 graded and 1 ungraded schools, employing 25 teachers. The 
Sanitary condition of al] the buildings is not good, and immediate attention to the 
Matter is requested. .Many improvements in desks and furniture are noted. The 
course of study remains the same as last year. 

Johnsion school committee are greatly hampered by the school-district system, 
whereby they have no control over the schools except in the division of money. The 
condition of the schools does not seem to be very encouraging, except in a few dis- 
tricts. ‘There is a general lack of books and apparatus, truancy causes considerable 
trouble, and many of the buildings are in wretched condition. Repairsin some cases 
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have been made; 2 districts have built new houses and another has enlarged its build- 
ing and repainted it, but these improvements are exceptional. It appcars that the 
establishment of a high school has been determined upou. Some improvements in 
methods of teaching are reported. 

Newport schools are in a comparatively good condition, and under a competent corps 
of teachers. Tbe course of study is revised annually, and the principal changes made 
this year include an increase of laboratory work in physics in the high schuolanda 
more thorough study of English throughout the course. In compliance with the 
State law the study of physiology and hygiene was introduced last September, and 
the scope of the study will be gradually enlarged. Excellent methods of cxamina- 
tion and marking are in use, the pupils being allowed to appeal from any injustice 
in marking and to profit by their errors. The attendance has been larger this year 
than ever before. A kindergarten, evening schools, special teachers for music and 
drawing, are noted. 

Pawtucket is greatly benefited by the truant law, as the increased attendance of the 
pupils and the absence of the idle children from the streets show. The teachers’ 
evince a commendable desire to improve their methods of teaching, and it issaid that 
they leave nothing undone that will conduce to thatend. The occupation of the two 
new house$ mentioned in the last report has relieved the crowding in the primary 
schools, and two more brick buildings are being built and will soon be ready for use. 
An additional teacher has been employed for the high school, and a new room opened 
for the grammar school. It is hoped that thus all the pressing needs of the schools 
may be provided for. Four evening schools are in operation, under 31 teachers. An 
evening drawing school has proven itself to be exccedingly useful to its pupils. The 
plan of abolishing the long noon recess and liberating the children at 2 o’clock 
has been accorded a trial during the year and will be permanently adopted. 

Westerly received and expended $5,868 for schools during 1885~’86. The buildings 
are not all in good order, and much of the furniture is of an antiquated pattern, but 
in one district, No. 1, the schools are graded and wellsupplied with improved desks 
and apparatus. A new primary-school building will soon be completed in this dis- 
trict, and all its wants will then be provided for as far as accommodations are con- 
cerned. 

Woonsocket streets are remarkable for the absence ofidle children. The truant law 
is rigidly enforced, and thesma!l number of children out of the schools is very grati- 
fying. The subjects of sanitation and ventilation are receiving increased attention, 
and the school committee recently passed a resolution to prohibit the erection of any 
more school-houses without complete arrangements for proper ventilation, &c. The 
5 parochial schools are in the main well conducted, and are under the supervision, if 
not control, of the school committce. Four evening schools, with a total enrolment 
of 574, were open 50 nights during 1885-’85, and admirable discipline was maintained 
and good results obtained. Many of the buildings are badly crowded, and in one dis- 
trict relief has been had by the erection of an attractive house, with all modern con- 
veniences, costing over $6,000. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. 


Columbia reports a gratifying improvement in punctuality and increased interest in 
the schools. The amount available for school uses is gradually increasing, and the 
unexpended balanee on hand at the end of the year 1885-6 is larger than ever be- 
fore. Teachcrs’ meetings have been held for the first time during the year and much 
benefit is dcrived. The school-rooms are all well equipped, but more are needed. 


TENNESSEE. 


Chattanooga’s school year is composed of nine months. The schools are so graded 
that each grade requires a year’s study, but in the primary department, and occasion- 
ally in the grammar grades, promotions are made oftener when individuals show them- 
selves capable of maintaining their standing in the higher class. ‘The enrolment 
shows an increase of 163 over last year, and the decreased percentage of attendance is 
explained by the fact that high water a part of the time prevented many of the ¢hil- 
dren from going to school. 

Union City school interests are steadily advancing and the schools well attended. 
The school year has been lengthened from seven to cight months and the daily session 
made one-half hour longer. Tardiness and trnancy have been almost wholly abolished 
by the stringent regulations made during the year. New methods are introduced 
when the old are found to be at fault, but generally a conservative spirit rules. Dur- 
ing 1885~86 colored schools have been organized under the same management as the 
white schools, and an enrolment in them of 237 pupils is reported. 


TEXAS. 


Galveston lost one of its best and most commodious school-houses in the great fire of 
November, 1885, but in its place has arisen a model of school architecture, capable of 
seating 450 pupils. By this fire 600 school children were made homeless, but never- 
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theless the registration and attendance of the schools continued to increase. The pnh- 
lic-school system is mere popular than ever before, and it is almost impossible to pro- 
vide new buildings as fast as the growth of the schools demand, A number of now 
class rooms have ‘heen added, and ‘these have made it easier to maintain discipline aud 
facilitate the work of the schools generaily. An additional colored school was opened 
during the year, and a new house and lot has been purchased for the Broadway col- 
ored school. The opening of evening schools is being disenssed. : 

Houston reports a healthy condition of the schools and their continued growth. 
Some of the buildings have been crowded this year,and for several mnonths one-half 
day sessions were ihe rule. ‘Two neat new houses have aiready beeu opened and a 
third has been begnn, and it is thonght that these will do much to relieve the pressure. 
Teachers’ meetings have been regularly held with good results. Book-keeping is a 
part of the high-school course. 

Waco isa rapidly growing city, and the question of school acconimodation is a seri- 


ous one. An extensive addition to the 5th district building, already begun, will snp- 
ply the present veeds of that section. Plans for an elegant hhigh- school building have 
been adopted and work upon it will be commenced immediately. A decrease of 15 


per cent. in the registration of the colored schoois is noted, while the white schools 
have increased 20 per cent. Thirty-six weeks compose the school year. 


VERMONT. 


Brattleborough employs 33 teachers in its 11 districts. In only one of these is the 
gradecl-senool system in use. the others being too small to adopt it. The high-school 
building has been thoroughly repaired during the year, and a commodious new build- 
ing erected in district No. 6. A teachers’ institute held in the high-school building 
last fall by the State school superintendent was productive of much good, 


WEST VIRGINIA. 


Shepherdstown graded schoo! is divided into the primary, intermediate, advanced, 
and grammar departments. The school year consists of 9 months, and the daily session 
is fixed at 6honrs. There are 6 ungraded schools in the district. 


WISCONSIN. 


Appleton is divided into 4 school LSU each apparently independent of the 
other, and nearly so of the board of education. Only one’of these maintains a high 
school, and this school took a long step forward during 1835~86 by the introduction 
of manual training. The basement has been arranged for the purpose, and the neces- 
sary tools and apparatus purchased. Considering the short time since the movement 
was inaugurated, the results are very encouraging and promise to be still better. 
Vocal music and ‘drawing have been introduced » during the year, and are taught by 
the regular teachers. The number of teachers is not large enough to do justice. to the 
increased number of scholars, and the employment of more is recommended. Except 
in the case of some of the older buildings ihe houses are commodions, healthy, and 
convenient. The first district building has been enlarged and greatly improved ; the 
third district is proad of its elegant new 3-story house, and the fourth has recently 
purchased a large lot as a future school site. 

Madison reports increased prosperity of the schools during 1825-85. The most ap- 
eet methods of teacking are adopted, and the teachers ‘take great pride in their 
work. Severalot the schools have been crowded and recourse has been had to half- 
day session plan. The high school is filled to its utmost capacity ; during the year 
its course of study has been revised, and the number of courses reduced from 4 to 3. 
Special advantages are enjoyed by students of modern languages. Industrial work 
toa limited extent is done in the primary grades. Special attention is paid to music, 
penmanship, and drawing, the first named being taught by a specialist. 

Oshkosh was visited by an epidemic of measles during the year, and that, with the 
sickness cansed by public vaccination, had the effect of diminishing the attend ance 
upon the schools. Two night schoois have been opened the first time and have al- 
ready achieved a good deal of success; 81 per month is charged to cover extra ex- 
peuse. During 1835-86 the examination. system has been considerably modified; the 
monthly written reviews have been abolished aud more importance is attached to the 
marking of daily recitations. A new building, the most elegant of its kind in the 
city, is being erected, and extensive repairs tpon those already standing have been 
completed. 

Stoughton schools are first and second primary, first and second intermediate, gram- 
ae and high; drawing and book-keeping are given important places in the course 
of study. 

Wausau highschool is a source of svecial gratification ; under very competent teach- 
ers unusually gooa results are obtained. During the year a school was opened in a 
rented room in a part of the city hitherto without school facilities. A house was soon 
afterward built for it, and it is now firmly established and successful. 
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TABLE 14.—School statistics of cities and towns containing 5,000 inhabitants and over, for — 


City or town. 
| | 
| 
| 


1 
| 
| 


‘ 


| 


of 1884), 


actual er estimated, 


Total population (ecnsus 
Total population of 1885— 


! 
| 1 2 | : #8 
oI t t 
rE | -" 
1; Birmin’csham, Ala.....--.-- J. EL WB pSe 2 sewers ce eee seen see eee eee 3, 086 | 21, 000 I 
BD) Huntersville, INE yea aneee S27 Maen Gwise meieieteleisersieloine sorelapietoee i eletere eee 4,977 5, 000 | 
Buetobile: Ala -cs]= es cc cae se BE. Re DIGKSOM sess eee se coe coan cee nee eee 200 132). 
4 Montgomery, ANS os eae Sele Bantlethoeemcesecsieees chis cules eweeee emer 16,713 | 23, 000 | 
SHBOElMaY Aa 2oecee asc cce coee ih, Wie NEQUD I 0 circ nae seecais acle sclcteeeie semen 4,029 | caccaaee ee 
(Gl Joule Jeol, AP casoncac J. RR. Riehtsel..... ecisaiee e eisle Selecteer RO EESRE HS}, ES: | 23, 500 
7| Alameda, Cal -.......----- IDS Sullinda ees sccce sc wee se joel eeereereeererreeee 5, 708 7, 500 | 
8) hos Am@eles) On eeaccasase We. MievPrlésmers.ccdcccectieccee coe sence ee tene IHL, NSS} | 20, C00 
Oiesiairvyeville Cal’. 22-5... Frank B. Crane...... daeeeiee ge tecene ace 4,321; 5,C0u |! 
lv; Oakland, Cal* ..... ucts ata Hredeei Campbell ere cmnscceisatee eect Beeson o£, 5504l|42-- eee 
Sacramento, @al ss. ccece-- MR, Dead cost m esses seceeeecmese eee ee here 21,420 | 25, 000 
12| San Francisco, Cal......-. JOAN. cA nd ersottice coe scuce cece cree cece nee 233,959 , 300, 000 
Te} || Ser OSE OL coascadesssuc Loe Curtis..= -cesc25. 2s ace cnescioe see ee meee | 12,567 17,500 
Hdd wallelOnt al ceacwenc cs oso: J; Re White ker 2; oes ee 5,087 1.2.) eee | 
15| Leadville, Colo.--........- AV... WEE NS felis 2a oeee ceases css: sac nen 14, &20 15, ¢co | 
16| South Pueblo, Colo ..-.... TP BiaGaltss cect ce ccna ee ee eee ae... r 6, 000 
17 | Bridgeport, Conn -........- HO QE Marrinezton: 82 esce ace ce cee ee | 27,6431 36,50 
UE ISIS (CGN, -so cone nose TON dl, aiewiayes, ONE? WIEMOE cossononcsoncnce 5, B47 | 6, 800 
19D anibuny. © onnwes-eeeeeeee James KE. Walsh, acting visitor.-.....--...-....- 11, 696: | 22e-e ee 
PO IDSs, (thie easoasddence George L. Beardsley, acting vistor -............. LIGa08 hse. eee ; 
|| Mwai, Comin soccocesocous Go Vein chyacti nim iSitGmesssnsecere ome cree 6750425 | 
22! Greenwich, Conn .-..-..... Myron Wiason, Secretany-ce-eeeceeeeeeee eee | 7, 892 2, 000 
OBL Goro, Com scooocenosccd Jeon (Obra Aye? MNP oc so pacoasooKKEsSoKe | 5, 125 Loa 
Al leenebtoril, Comin oscoscacess Wm. Waldo Hyde, acting visitor ...... eras S20 O15 tie cee es 
25) iclingly, Conn .-...-----. Anthony Ames, acting visitor .......---.------6 Grove. eee 
26| Manchester, Conn ---.-..--- Oliver B. Taylor, secretary Maia aia(avercie siecle ste ee eee §, 462 | 6, E00 | 
2 Tete riden) © ontee ces seers Drags He Clap: =... eee eee | 15,540 | 20, 560 
28! Middletown, Conn ........ Wm. N. Rice, “chairman school boerd2-..0-. 4 6, 826 | meee 22, 
39 | auc apickes Conn see ..eeen | Rev. E. C. Gardner, SOCIELATY sccesie n> sen eeeeete 4, 274 | 5, 000 
30| New Britain, Conn ....... Jk ROD AVElett Meee sc cs sem teeters nen en eee | 11,800; 18,000 
31| New Haven, Conn ........ Samuels DOGton sy sescasceny cece seen ee eee ; 62,882 | 74,776 
32! New London, Cenn ..-...- Horace Coit, president school board..... See | 10V 53 @l eee seers 
23| Norwalk, Conn* .....-..-- Be dMStirais 0.5.2 .cc4 cel coe. ene l) 129, O5GgMins cota 
Bib) INOKAelL, (CONT sooseqooasad Nathan L. "Bishop Bisa do gnse cine taka a See oe 15, 112 We ocer aren 
85| Southington, Conn ........ eeppen Walkley, chairman school board ....... Od L | aes 
36| Stamford, Conn .......-.-. | N. R. Hart, chairman school board ............- LLg207 jeeceessees 
37 | Stonington, Conn ......-..- Sinead Gallup, chairman school board.......... (BERS) loeeeooaoce 
RS" Wiomapgyom, Cov cscaosece | SLophenesalluucdy secretaiy, eens eee eer 5, 051 | 6, 560 
SUV erBOn, CONN .2.5s0eca5 5. | A. R. Goodrich, president school board......... | §©6,915 | 7, 000 
40 | Waterbury, Conn ........ IES Clos Wyre 2 soc cele coc's cee cige soe ener ) 17) S96 -see2=e== 
41| Winchester, Conn........| Rev. Art ee Goodenoagh,chairman school board, 5, 142 , 5, 900 
32) Waintinienl, (abs oeoosonce ee L. Tyron, acting Visi tOlw2-2).2.0 ee H 8264. | 22 nea 
43| Sioux Falls, Dak -.....--.| i @eeiey so. cen ee ons eee | 7, 200 
44| Wilmington, Del ......--. Dawid Wratlarlans22.....0.. 02,0 0en. ee 49.478 | | 
WGNMACIANTA Ga oc..-c-ccscc.| We Ey Siig Oo, 0c eee | 37,409 | 60, 000 | 
46| Augnsta, Ga -..........-. | Layeton eels ale. 2 - ccso550 eee eee 21,891 | 30,000 
47{ Columbus, Ga ..... ieee A. PRBMao rete oe occasions s eeune eee ioe 10, 123 | 16, 600 | 
ASH Miia GON (ser ce cise sails oe B. Ni eZethlem cose e cowe ease cacenmice eee emer 12,749} 15,000 
49 Savannah, Gane neeeee ees WY J8G IBESEG Ponce osond pogodos00s BR OnEC caheeccsce i 380,709 | 46,009 
50| Aurora, Il., District No.5.) N. A. Prentiss -.........---..- ee caiciaeenen ee eree (Milsteiia) laaoccae sos 
Bieeellavilie, TM ........0... | Hemmy Hage... .52- oss anaes assbieeeeeee 10,683 | 19, 899 
52 Bloomington, MS eect ete ' Sarah E. Raymond .-.........- Seiremrs wecevscece| 7805). ae 
fo} || Caibet, JOM eee eeoaee aenncs ILS Ce Clendenenyeccsss cciciscsteeieeiee Ses ceiouteces 9, 011 11, C00 
SdmOhicacowlil. ..-.scnccenene igor lbloweindl .oosesc0cgsaqdennce06 wets ete 508, 185 | d703, 817 
55 Dauville, eee oo ee dis Wil lR ING) ssooacoaddaoobo00n0e sew eciecisneneeeces anes | Ri cc 
56| Decatur, ne ee orca ae J0p Aw, (CRI MORI aoe coo conG os aisies cue cece sees 9, S47 13, 500 
57 | East Saint Louis, Il]...... RATS A. Sa llivantceics oc aeccice aces ciciis eh eeeereeeten 9, 185 16, 000 
6ie)|| Ile JOU oo semecooseosee | Onl, Kim balleeec es. <<< seas Seicestnee mete ee ee 878i been ee eee 
| usenet, JUN cscsossecnade Charles C. Snyder ..... wale Selec eee Steelers 8, 516 10, 600 
GoauGalena, Ul sees oscc0x ene | O. P. Bostwick......-.- ee aL 6, 451 7, 000 
i])Galesbarg) Tl --2........-| W. L. Steel6 —---.-......--... walngee eee ce ae 11, 437 15, 000 
62| Jacksonville, D1.......... | Lyde Kent ..-... obo saieisa w sin oo eye ecto lemieteteterers on , 10, 927 12, 000 
G3) Moilet, Gl 2 peaeeeeew ee = J). As, Daw ling sesessce sence cece eee een } 11, 657 20, 000 
t4| Kankakee, Il -........... sHleNG PAC Yamee omen cos cee erecta cement 5, 651 7, 000 
65) elci nore th eee PVE Bronte! dieees es ese oormcbonuuceobl! 5, 639 | (tie. 
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1885-26; from replics to inguiries by the United States Burcau of Iducation—Part I, 
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Wholenumberenrolled 


a re 


22 Sei semi a 


Average daily attend- 


=I A 

3 ® Whole hee: a legal | “excluding duplicate | anco’ in all public 

bes ba SCuvO ae: enrolments. schools. 

o (=) 

a] = ; : = ee SS = 

gn | 82 | & 

2% 25 = 

oo sos 5 

oe, a = 

2 2 ic . 9 2 

= m 2 = : = : & : 

= ° x ) = ra oS & a S) os om) 

| 2 a) ca ec ee 

A A 4 A | a A A H A FH H 

3d 6 7 ba) | 5 Lo aa £2 13 14 15 16 

fueee.-.|-..-..-. fol 850 75 | 1,825 790 S15) |) 1o15 560 620} 1,180) & 
BM. o-|acncse-- 9 eee || Ree oes. 362 350 692 270 272 542 2 
coe ee O20 laos -oseth=-+s0c.| 19,CSl ee O0t ee oT ea ecot | 1,420 \| 1 808i) eeoss 3 
ee ccleceeacse len OP Meiers ee | ek | eee || Le eee eee Ue ee 
eS alec nn Nee scans | sesccden|ensecce leeeneeee CiGh Meare clan seees 587 | 5 
a8, 490 |} 4,054 | 6-21 8, 296 | 3,496 | 6,792 | 1,677 | 1,742] 3,419] 1,070] 1,148] 2,218] 6& 
mee i)....... S-17| 981 | 9381} 1,912) 859} 775] 1,63£) 595] — 559 ae 7 

7,000 | 5,000 | 6-21 | 3,000) 3,040] 6,040) 2,300] 2,380] 4,689] 1,500] 1,576| 3,076) 8 
ee 5-17 | Scull) 401 | Teh TOs aoe lee Code......\---- 9) 338 eg 
a ae Oth Pha we aad Wiecse at | LOD Iam Mon ete me ee Ol Woes. cuun.|o.cgeeeele OF 000) | al 
oe |... .-..- Bly +2, 64711) 2,775 | 5,422 | 1, 482), Ga0 Wer G2 oY ae eee 2, e283) lt 
oo 65 ee Dol? ecnces= Ab. < 2.00) T2079 | 2, SRNR COMO BAS I0 Peo. 2 ha So; de | 22 
oo B21 |.-c.c oN... [cee | 15084) 1402 We seouw aeetren ieeen 1,984 | 18 
oo sceee| Aen 5-17 891 881 1,775 808 SOON BeseG - .2 2 loan. . a 1,011 | 14 
Me. ..|..-2.--- 6-21 | 1,174 922 | 2,096 543 493 | 1, 036 430 391 §21 | 15 
ee. .|-.--.2.- 6-21 350 450 800 297 355 652 161 184 345 | 16 
Meee. .).....-. DELO | ca5 son. |oew ects) 1B EOS lace esse Mee. cet Um COLO Ba: seo tosoen.. | uel) COOMImmann 
4c ee ANG |ccwbaccleeteecccl POTS lac wee Wee, eee I PALO? eae coe 794 | 18 
eee .|.......- Q-1G)|..2 coax dlesanccal soy40" [soc ote WD. mone Woe OoOI |. ee clcesc tml U2 AO Gel ia 
oon AA16 | .wcceoc|pscce- eo] conn tl | sccocee Pee. ee We eSTO Wen. .< oc. |ee -a cee cae mEee 
ooooonds Eee AST G i ene | eee ee AG a ees ty Re WO 2 GAL ge. ees eee b802 | 21 

2,500 | 1,400 | 4-16 937 946 | 1, #83 779 st | Ma, Gee WE ee oeee 762) 22 
eres... 50... MEIG oc deencclsses-oe8| 1, OGD | .cceome Wee ns cee im U0eS Il 4.)..22c2 locos! UGne aimee 
.ocueee e ANG: | cose |seaaeceat 0,900 |e cemeee Were ots 8 ETeODS BY: «cnn s| ceetacea|00) Oc0 Imes 
ee..|.--..--- P16 | nc nce--|ossee5-| 1,802 [oe eee ae PS u lL ,--.ccles secre) 0 F624 NEO 

emovOM el s29 | 4-16 |... 2.0 2|-.-005e. 1685) ||so.n ae es ee OL BETO 48 eee leaaneaue 913 | 26 
ees =. PMOL U4AR16 | san. cclscscen es 508 osc cee ce seed By) | (ae ee ne eos 2,448 | 27 
ooo ae GIG Hl cccte nls easca call GRAGer nos. ean ee om Ae PelnGl Pie cc selec ences MmrOOes (IIS 
ee |......05- FSS ee OG Dc hy |i oke., Ae ie S| Becicay i Sms Riera Sey) 2 
eee..|.... 2. AWG 18. cccewalsecescce! 8, GBo eneueee peo UE Seg Le ooo leccae cc clea 70 | PeoO. 
Bee || 11,591!) 4-16 |_.......|--....0. 16, 0880lo: coe (ae Meo Pee aces lerecnee 9,729 | 31 
>cocnned Bee 4-16 Mc cel ace aee BUS Gs | ees oe Pasa f 10S MWg atl eeenaee b1,527 | 32 
50000068] BEBEEEEe CE) Lapse sea Gaccsoss! Sh Ns lbocsesed Rosso dt) | Bay teil |e Gkemee Seccamcrd| |e shea y be | | a) 
looooee ee 4-16 NS. cacs oleae), IN OQoi ee. ana Pca cae he W046) Ue. cceeeees: 783 | 34 
Loccsoee oe 4-16 18 .o) 2 |e econ ee S3GRNB oo ete 1 O97 e 2) eee Oe lel |ESo 
Lococee eee 4-16 VS. Se. 3.) eee TANT OROG? Wel ccc coe a. ce ETA 999M Lec elle eeee Ol, 4am SG 
occa ee 4160 8.22: (seers Aa UR OORME Me oo AL occa AP 16097 We, 3-5, | Seeeeee|) -OOUSNE 3% 

Hoa |.-....-. 4-169 5 2e. cle i ay eee | es 2 Te elo ge.... 2. Wercoaese 430 | 3 
.cosoond eee A216 (i oceee 5. |e ee ON CON Saeco Ge. co Mee Wold Me. IMD eee 954 | 39 
Looe 4-16 0). ce 5..|-ooeee | SanDisk E.... 2 oe Bey Raa b3, 499 | 40 

1, 800 200 ||| 4-16 f2..22...|..0eme 4 ela 51 Me. teow. Pecose tae SSSA! ee AIL eee 586 | 41 
eee |. --.-..- A165. 5 ANE arte ly 904 Nb. weet coset, LOSML...comieee cece, Ord Ode 
mide) | aG650 | 7-20].......}.-.-.... CLUS, | eee 2 RS Gide Tes. gees a625 | 43 
eee |........ 6-21 LE. ee EP ee | RO Me i ee OO) S88 aa 
14,000 | 10,000 | 6-18 6,000, 6,000 | 12,000) 3,160} 3,242] 6,402) 2,952] 3,130] 6,082] 45 
12,000 | 6,500 | 6-18 4,633 4,827 | 9,460] 2,300] 1,700] 4,000) 1,700} 1,300] 3,000] 46 

5,000 | 3,000} 6-18 1,800) 2,200} 4,000 fai 985 | 1,722] 555 683 | 1,288] 47 
eee |... GM We See o8 Pees cal 60 909 Vol (eel660 Wee... 5-222 ee| 1, 24g peas 
eeeeeer sess 5.) 6-18 |_..... 4 eee Reto 2, 4800) 92,600 |G, 184. |g eee 3,593 | 49 
socks ne 6-21} 1,891 | 2,017} 3,908} 1,137| 1,942 | 2,179 756 769 | 1,525 | 50 

(os 21 | 2.45918 2,532 | 4. 0991K 1,295m— 1,050 | 2,545 J. ......-]-20.<25- 2,066 | 51 
el ae G21 |... soci ynes eee MONSOSRN oh 8 MRC ea || 28.06% Me. .W8|.sccccec|| 2 oo mmeas 
a4, 607 |a2,760 | 6-21} 1,637} 2,279 | 3,896 513 2A at 237, 473 623 | 1,096] 53 
femere.-|---..-.. 6-21 80, 164 | 91, 807 |181, 271 | 41, 344 | 41,678 | 83,022 |..-..--.)..-..-..| 61,658 | 54 
ooodetss eee G21 |... Pee SHOP OE ees ccllencascad)) 2.910 diee..-- 34h. ..<coe) Lees omaa 
Bees -=.|-- meee 6-21 | 2, 288 atl 4,562 | 1293] 1,339] 2, 632 993 | 1,018] 2,011} 56 
eee |-------4 6-21 | 1,976 | 1,917] 3,887} 1,053 | 1,062) 2, 115 800 840 | 1,640] 57 
ee. COTW... || emma eel) 1, 905.|........|...22000) come 

Smita | 2,348 | 5-21 j 1,620 | 1,415 | 3,035 870 730, 1,600 690 610 | 1,300} 59 
Bete seis 5 - 2,161 | 6-21; 1,010; 1,151! 2,161 460 462 922 |... --clececces- [ae eae OU 
coo re 6-21 | 2,128 | 2,339] 4, 467 987 | 1,013} 2,000 711 791 | 1,502] 61 

gee) 2,302)) 6-211 1,757!) 1,797; 3,554 807 TES Srey ae ere PA 1,255 | 62 
oss. ae 6-21 | 2,671 | 3,133 5,804] 1,427] 1,527| 2,954] 1,045} 1,061{ 2,106} 63 

1,570 | 1,639 | 6-21 | 1,150 | 1,250! 2, 400 535 550 | 1,085 350 400 750 | 64 

1 ; 6-21: 908; 1,086} 1,994 509 552 | 1,061 320 418 738 | 63 

b For the winter term. ¢Population of whole city. d Census of 1886. 
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TABLE 14.—School statistics of cities and towns containing 


2 | 
2 we 
5 ae 
oe 2 
a wes a. 
SS os 
s ~~ om DQ 
City or town. Superintendent. ‘ ae =o 
a a6 
oo? Se 
i=") Bh = 
3 Be 
a) 5) 
x Hq 
® i 2 4 4 
66| Moline, Ill.......--.----- W.S. Mack. --.----- ++ -cee ese cence es cnn ee eeeeee 7, 800 9, 956 
67| Monmouth, Ill..........-. J.N. Wallace, president board education....... 5, 000 6, 000 
68 Ottawa, Il* ......-...---. TE dai, Hho TUM) wo coooen oo odo boDaSs ooooDO9ORRODS 7, 83402. ene 
@O!| eam, Wl oosqoscqss00ds- Newton C. Dougherty ---..----.---.-000--00.--- 29,259; 40, 000 
TOMeerd. Le...s anes dopgapDe 1p Ik, JEP oo cmons poco nognaODNSoSeaoSoOONOR. 4, 632 6, 500 
"Al | Gyosevere, 100 sooqces cooces IP, ie cal OH se coco po DsanaDesoGDD000C pececodec 27, 268 29, 000 
|| eoekateet, JOM sesesoocosese IPR Wanllicere es wescc ser eincienees cjeee scent 18, 129 20. 000 
73| Rock Island, Il ..........- 8.8. Kemble. ... 1.2. sccnceseorcece 11, 659 12, 000 
74| Springfield, T*...........| F. RB. Feitshans 19.743) |e. eee 
75 \Metmes bor, Ll) .o..0<-s<s0- 02 Jeger) Mt0l op ooleeood eeecdennnessecserets 5, 157 12, 000 
76| Crawfordsville, Ind....... Temple H. Dunn 5, 251 | 7, 600 
do) Evansville, Ind.....-...-4 J obn Cooper @....-- eee enee nen en cence mnereceees 29, 280 | 040, 253 
78! Fort Wayne, Ind......... John S. Irwin .... .cccesccsece ceccenseccecccese- 26, 880 30, 000 
79, Indianapolis, Ind.......-. ii, J8l, d{GNGS\. soa nsco sa no pnedo SSS enon baSSoDONOEC Tai050h eeece neers 
80| Jeffersonville, Ind........ dit, VAYo Vi WOGl coos conacoo sco pqKGaoceoDognORSScaese 9, 357 10, 000 
Gl) Peaplayvetten ind seeesce df UES Jule re Ys ooo es Gooonoososco cHooodSBORcOSoG 006 14, 860 20, 000 
G2] lo leates, lanl. coo sonsosage Wee Aisleullbinasn .osoe0 onenenasesosasocscenG ceaeor 6, 195 9, 000 
83 | Lawrenceburgh, IGNG) coooe Ji Vo IDG 2 - sso ec codnccos eon soocoos sxcedooce 4, 668 6, 000 
84, Logansport, 1h James C. Black......cccscece-ccecescwnces podeos 11, 198 15, 283 
85) Michigan City, Ind....... th 18, ING . asco snno conouonogdseaesaeoDOscONCr 7, 366 10, 000 
86 Peru, Gate Nae Aes (Grigu® (Ce UMS Go mmonnscose ccoqddocsacsenne 5, 280 8, 000 
7 | Pichmond. Hin) ievemtetetere slater AS olin O8{, SIRT 6 obpceosocoososcosoncoooccssssOs 12, 742 17, 000 
88| Seymour, Ind............. ANG, RE NY Oise apemecsdacosescdoupdadboosaGeac ee 4, 250 5, 960 
89} South Bend, Ind.......... Aas095) IDWS soccooocconceponsoneHoDacOSODES< 13, 280 21, 128 
90; Terre Haute, Ind......... William A Wiley 526.66 ..c002<-seneon=ncceeer |e ouee 33, 000 
91| Vincennes, Ind........... ; Je dhaed) MAMORe . -socomosscoosnssooosO00ode HOCGOC 7, 680 11, 500 
Oo |imeehineton, Ind .....-.2.| BV. PAPOMUIM@ON! ....cccs-.naeeecdcooeececcscemee 4, 323 5, 100 
93 Burlington, MWY caeeeedo: |) 1k (Es SHEE Necemsocenceneaaooos ceccobadaosnac 19, 450 25, 000 
94| Council Bluffs, Towa ....- METMES AONE OGIO sso5dnomanoHocaaDodsesoRo0r 18, 063 24, 000 
95| Davenport, hay d& 18) MOMMC. « coo sso coon ddoes ena oDoOOesCo000000E 21, 831 24, 000 
96 Des Moines (West Side), | Mrs. T. M. BV S00) ac cetede os cec cee ae 22, AOS. eeeee 
owa.* 
97 | Dubuque, Iowa .......-... Thomas Hardie, secretary board of education...| 22, 254 26, 000 
98! Keokuk, Iowa ..........-- W. W. Jamieson 
99; Lyons, lowa ...---.------. 186, 10) JROMOUNG,.n5555 cu poooD coCoQODaDODDODCONDOOH 
100| Marshalltown, Iowa -..--- (Ce 1et IRWIEEC) GoneeoEcoGno cconesoceenooesanaccosacs 
101} Muscatine, Iowa........-.. AW aN NVLEEOI sw «ora c cnleee rs elen satiate nine sions store Seapets 
102} Oskaloosa, Iowa ...-...... Onion CaySGabtecc.o...eeeee cence eeceeeeeeee tees 
103| Ottumwa, lowa ..... seem SAD Wie SLUAL Une temic ocr eee ses cece cese cece cer 
104| Waterloo, lowa..-.....--- J. L. Buechele, county superintendent 
105| Emporia, Kans..... oon00c¢ ese Nl OC ese emenecisisinieniesisisisme sm ciccienscaers stat 
106) Fort Scott, Kans.......-.. | Charles De Moisy ) 
107| Lawrence, Kans .......... MOSSY cect. wes earcnacemon ce sees eee eens 
108| Leavenworth, Kans......- rf Olt COOPELE tae oc kesscnccecxwesescewa se eee 
109] Ottawa, Kans......-...-.- Gil EAS yee sc so nn o/s oes on tletcisienine celeron 
110} Wellington, Kans......... A Gb Fs onc ree Monee aonorcertnccccacninc | 
iil) Oronabeghaye, EQ ZeS5qqqsegoac Aly d TMMIOR ME. =. sccocecveaee oe cecceee eee = } 
12) Toursvijle; Sy .-.......... George Hy Lineley, jrsesscss-ssene= veces eenee ee 4 | 
113| Newport, Ky ...... A 4 J ObnMeBurlcaeeeeeecenecccre pecoceeneese Que meee 
114| Owensboro, Ky .-....-.... AC Goodwill seeesanas-ccsccsuceseccesccemeeeres 
115} New Orleans, La.......... Wii ciBerhisonmeeseerreeteeeeneee 
116; Auburn, Me*...... .-.) N. H. Woodbury : 
M7 | PASMTOUSEA NLC. co ccclsecs sce J.O. Webster, M. D., SUDeTVISOF ...-. avec emeee ae Hl 8, 665 9, 500 
1us})| IsesnvegE, WW) GooooooneoCloeET S. P. Bradbury, school agent ..-....... calmeecoe e 16, 836 17, 500 
CO ES i) ee ee eam ee eee ee cence <P, 874 | coseseme ne 
130 |PBelfast, Nie). ---5-.cc0---s | Sie wiainis.aisletapelee ee eleteietes alsinesis eae o comment se ctetenemes oe 5,308) |teanueste a 
LZ Biddeford pile! cewccle-- >=. | Royal MOG ouldyeee: een. 2 eee eee eee ee 12, 651 | 13, 500 
122) Brunswick, Me .........-. ¥. C. Robinson, chairman school committee ..... 5, 384 | 5, 000 
123)(Calais, Mees: --ccccece-s-- A.J. Padelford oe... co eee eee 6, 173 6, 000 
124| Cape Elizabeth, ING. S505 0:- lan cess cin sees eeite ss cciiosiae saa eee cemeitineeme 3302) |saactesetete 
125| Deering, Me ......... ---.-| J. G. Pierce, chairman school committee........-. 4, 324 5, 000 
W6hPHUsworth, Me) Seecseacic soles ance cecie « <cleo «cea oelelncceisememeresis QEOOOooEEEE BGP lacascossce 
127| Lewiston, Me -~..-.- 2-6 Ay Mid ward sifeeee « stenescnc cece ie aiciecomesness 19, 083 21, 000 
128) Portland, Me ..........--- Jhomagsel ash eo. esac ee eee eee sunnier ccies: 33, 810 40, 000 
129| Rockland, Me* ..........-. A. L. Tyler ............ jv ateeeseese Siesta seees « 1588 |loocap cose 
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Minor population between 
Minor population between 


5 6 
e206 |........ 
"7,580 | 4,620, 
me) 4168 
“1,999 | "999° 
seeeeeesi|eaeae @s eee | 
2,838 | 1,950 | 
so0c000 cet eeee 
eee) 7,929, 
“1,750 | ai, 000° 
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ee. 1, 170 
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a Since succeeded by J. W. Layne. 
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Whole number enrolled | Average daily attend- 
excluding duplicato 


enrolments. 
3 2 
e 3 3 S 
B | ee ime | 8 
mH | a pe es 
| ee 
9 | 10 Mn 12 
} 
1,483 | 2,976 983 999 
870 | 1,668 558 587 
B18 es (We. co 
5,791 11,526 | 2,987] 3, 448 
949} 1,872 
5,130 | 9,962] 1,872 | 1,987 
Bese Goby | hak) | lage 
1,802 | 3,654} 1,076 { 1,087 
es A PEGs ea ee 
1,742 | 3,505 | 1,051 | 1,103 
1,112 | 2,194 63 647 
8,769 | 17,505 | 2,950| 2, 966 
7,186 , 14,214 | 1,798] 1,891 
eects) | eee en |e ed, 
1,921! 3,642 917 913 | 
3,638 | 6,943 |. 2 eel as 
2078 | 3e8ill |= Fn ele et ay 
883 | 1,742 400 475 
2,239 | 4, 430 982 | 1,053 | 
1,327 | 2,563 471 526 | 
1,020} 2,091 540 569 | 
2,897 | 5,610) 1,140] 1,408 
ee ae... eee | 518 519 
3,296 | 6,601) 1,204] 1,014 | 
6,492 | 12,711 | 2,363 | 2,355 | 
Pepe he 534 546 
775 | 1,690! 425 32 | 
Per cds TGOU Winn cer ey 
3,998 | 7,963! 1,383 | 1,408 
4,827 | 9,295 | 2,280] 2,186 
en. | Cie) ok oar ae 
Bo1Ol | NOROS Te. esse al eee ce: 
pae Tonle baie) | a eqnaee ee (een ea 
1,007 | 1,911 430 470 
200) | en 
1, 425 2, 885 | en ee 
1,184) 2,128 710 819 | 
1,720 | 3,400, 1,100{ 1,120 
7, 187) 2 0b eee Par tee es 
1,800 | 2,809; 600, 928) 
BeOS Tate eo Ries ce 
945) 3,716 | 1, 110 | 1, 241 
GOW (Acie ees pamemei 
1,104 | 2,224) 753 802 
723 | 1,428 587 | 572 
ero 11 Ee (ce 
31, 450 | 61,414 | 10,172 | 10, 792 
3,724 | 7,481] 1,530] 1,584 
947 | 1,865 561 648 
37,428 | 71,784 | 12, 006 | 13, 079 
oe || ke | 
2, 12 || ea eee 
Ean) |e in ET 
Detaled - « cdlsc eee 
Tyee. ca aes. c : 
ee FW a Ae 
| Soe ee 
1,300 | 2,200 800 | 1,100 
sae nico Cea aa 
eS) | ee Ae 
ciye | aes OM RE oo 
Co: | Lae | {ae 
11,816 | 4,121 | 3,205 
2, 23h acess See 
bIn 1886. 


25, 085 
1, 414 


aned in all public 
schools. 
3 ; 
rs) = r 
e!|e| 3 
A cd Hq 
14 15 16 | 
eee eee 1, 429 
33 451 984 
fee | 1, 258 
1,956; 2,384] 4,340 
1,265 | 1,330| 2,595 
1,206 1,340] 2,546 
836 850 | 1, 686 
We Ps eee ee 
785 862 | 1,647 
487 517 | 1,004 
pees oa WWeecocec| S647 
eae 2, 956 | 
eta eeee 11, 125 
780 725 | 1,505 | 
asia mina age 1, 709 | 
selene |» aici < 1,151 | 
395 | 460 855 | 
meee lneeesue-| 1,585) 
393 | 344 667 | 
440 | 466 906 
| 956) 1,071, 2,027 
386 295 781 
cai vanes|yeeeeeme me LAUEe 
cawiens acloeeeee 3, 610 
371 388 759 
e223]. ee 921 
Sete. cl eee 8, 142 
888 | 1,023 | 1,911 
1,637 | 1,600} 3,237 
eee sonst. thee 2, 894 
Ceres. ee ee 2, 879 
Sco okooE coaod 1, 737 | 
350 330 700 
Semen | Skt 1, 504 
ee eee 1, 353 
Cae boc cca sa) 16058 
850 900 | 1,750 
locate. See 1, 157 
500 704 | 1, 204 
eo ee! Bo occ5 hy 1810 
845 | 1,030] 1,875 
Peerage 2, 812 
| 348 372 720 
Bice 2, 919 
8,541 | 8,385 | 16,926 
1,207 | 1, 281 seepase 
406 490 896 
7,570 | 8,045 | 18, 615 
oe Eanes 1, 203 
Stee ete my 
Ea Pe oe 1, 498 
i eae 775 
600 900 | 1,500 
wa suadcloweeme 714 
ee 2, 800 
ows5 ssc ee 4, 694 
es... 1, 097 
cEstimated. . 
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RY“PORT OF THE COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION. 


TAELE 14.—-School statistics of cities and towns containing 


DQ 
a | og 
3 =o 
ae ee 
- | 3F §8 
Superintendent. mo Ey 2 
Bs | 28 
2 | 8a 
a n= 
a | 
eH a 
2 3 4 
Ji Mi ailey, SUPOClviSORecssseececs sce cemenenee 6, 389 6, 500 
Baltimore, Md eunveessenae } leury A. Wise Sia oe elaeiete sale alse sa aie lajalcpa terete aba mete 332, 313 395, 000 
Hagerstown, Md......---. P. A. Witmer, secretary county school board.... 6, 627 10, 000 
Adams, Mass ..--..-..---. NY alters Beck yt lee es a eee eee 5, 591 8, 283 
Andover, Mass eee eee er @ cevensasecena. 3, 169 i), aL 
ATA TORT, MIE SE) soGon6||o000 00 5000 coco nen gosonnen da nSoOsO cons dSGGoCRRGDS UL, WOUL 13,175 
Benard hy, SUBS congcocosanel|ooonsosan0000¢ qaosdocones 5060 casdon000 onaoacos oo0ea 8, 456 9, 186 
IBIBO ROME, GLASS) soccncdn 4b oooeoosg900 9600 cos soos cog Sd angDCdSoDSHODOCOSONSEE 4, 907 5, 436 
Boston, Mass -.sc.s.00-s-- SE INyithy ey SCA ViGR s. siesettemacls weimele s)saa oe ee eee 362, 839 | 390, 393 
Brockton hags Seems ssc aoe seiemineninc cee siiinessecisincisisweissinissimiceelcesi tomer 13, 608 20, 783 
JADE) UIE conconde 4 seo00s sedosnosdsos suosenseeD coop coOCaODaCOBOOHOD ChB leooonoses- 
Cambridge, Mass ......... TAN CISTCOSS Welles ecient eee 52, 669 59, 660 
Chelsea, Mass ...e+eseeee- OE. Tie Davis se- ccs seseesleccn eee sce secre 21, 782 27, 500 
CHICOPCE) DASS Soe acca a ME owe ss ale ee le ieee een ce eee as 11, 286 11, 516 
Clinton, Mass......-...... | Wm. W. Waterman, A. M., M.D.-.---.+---0---200- 8, 029 8, 945 
Danvers, Mass. ......-..-. } AWE: Learoyd, secretary school committee ...... 6, 598 6, 700 
Dedham, Mass .........--- Ronny Crocker (ce. - seer acc ceca eae eso 6, 233 6, 500 
Everett, Mass ..-......--- R. A. Rideout, secretary school committee ...... 4, 159 6, 400 
Fall River, Mass.......... William, Contielli. meen eee eee aoeceae 48,961} £6,863 
Fitchburgh, Mass.-....... | AORN Ce IOC, soon coosccKonemoaosoccr sree | 12, 429 15, 375 
Praminsiiam Nias sescsc aces scettetis ciate a cjeimeialoereieteterelatete rie eteteie erie eeroe | 6, 235 8, 275 
Gardner, Mass......--2.-- | John M. Moore, chairman school board......--.- 4, 988 7, 900 
Gloucester, Mass ......--. Me Lobia wiley. .cc0sesconenes oscar 19,329 | 21,739 
Great Barrington, Mass...) Frank A. Hosmer........-.-0-+------2.---0-000- 4, 653 5, 000 
Haverhill, Mass.......--.- | Wall Moyrn Jt, BRS eso gewicicewins cueemeree see eee | 18, 472 21, 795 
Holyoke, Mass*..........- | Wdageee Kirt snd\ cles ccces a ceccaese ss eee 91,915 |...c5 ee 
Hyde Park, Mass........- jew e een e cere nee serene ce cece cece eeen cen nenecennes 7, 033 8, 376 
Lawrence, Mass ....-....- Georges aC hickerin Gaesseess-eiecee eee eee eens 39, 151 38, 862 
Leominster, Mass........- reer gel an ee aw oe ww ale alae so een 5, 772 6, 000 
Lowell, Mass ............- George lpia wtonie.- ase. eee ate ee eee eee 59,475 | 64,051 
DOV OMEN ASS ccccevecccese- O. Bi BIMCO 2h Gens. ssesecee dete se te eee ee nee eee 38, 274 45, 8€7 
Malden, Mass..---.-.....- @harlesvAre Daniels aeaneeer emetic sereer teeter 12, 017 16, 407 
Marblehead, Mass .......- William D. T. Trefry, chairman school board.... 7, 467 7,518 
Marlborough, Mass ......- GEE GCC Gt Ue mesa ccee en os ao ceeee eee ee 10, 127 12, 000 
fe dford, Miass282. oc eececleces ess comer eee cece cereee se's/cccic ae eee ore meters 7, 573 9, 042 
Melrose, Mass ..........-. Voce Sees ee oat Bese ac ews cesesccee ee emee 4, 560 6, 101 
Middleborough, Mass. ..-- | Bdward PAaMts 2 -ccceccs- cceewes aeaceet gerne be 237 5, 500 
Milford, Maas st tpi Wallan Ge om ard teem siesta eters ate 9, 310 9, 343 
Montague, IMaSS sence cee A. V. Bowker, chairman school committee .-.... 4, 875 5, 628 
Natick, Daas Si. cc 5. ye lo ceees Ec eee a 8, 479 8, 460 
New Bedford, Mass ......- L Henry Batra gton).-2 3c. --ccscseseereseses as 26, 845 33, 393 
Newburyport, Mass ...... Hors uGie lever sles cretele mer erie toteaiayeisisicis cleo a etaae (ete iere mrermeyete 13, 538 13, 716 
Newton, Mass ..-......--- ‘LROmMDS HMCESON Ges cise scene ascleeicccees eee 16, 995 19, 759 
North Adams, Mass .....- AIS OND S NINN tereieciciciann = cs sicjelaisiele cisie eee ate 10, 191 12, 540 
Northampton, Mass....... George 1. i tity es onc coven cw teeine ne nee ae 12,172 |  1aeet 
RAM OT WML ASS 22. cena cels|eece ss scene eer cee niece alone cleans solace meas 5, 504 5, 923 
Peabody, Mass.......... ""| Rev. John W. Hudson, chairman school commit- 9, 028 9, 033 
tee. ! 
Pittsfield, Mass ........-.- oD, J, Day eee 2. eee eee | 13,364! 14,000 | 
IWISSMNO UAT, DIS SSAA a ammea locenccoood anda condcoaaccnucuasopoadconsESeadsooc 7, 093 7, 239 | 
San GyPMNASS gacienn can oa .| sce: ac nocd ee eer einies eins one ae elec eee 10,570 [| 12,144 
Rockland, Mass..........- J CG leasonpemensecit recs sce see cee eiseeere ene 4, 553 5, 000 
Salem, Mass Mente eee \c/c/ais'a wie Alirgd is. fron Secrebaivrecaciecccissceeciereeae 21, O93: so. sneer 
Somerville, INTIS S else cnc cies ARNE JBL RAIS boone sdadcoou0donoDodeoucoNSaT 24,983 1 29, 992 
Southbridge, Mass ........ John La Clarice emtacc: cvs cou averstesie eetereteeetee 6, 464 | 6, 500 | 
Spencer, Mass ....----..... AW 4M. Mic Tesngfom limes 2 oo. See ere ee eee 7, 466 8, 250 
Springfield, Mass ......... ASP. StonGies = gtee...-.--. 52 eee 33,340 | 37,577 | 
Stoneham, Mass ....-......! James L. Hawkins, chairman school committee. - 4,890 | 5,652: 
Stoughton, Mass....---..- ee ee eae ee oan 4, 875 5, 183 
Tarnton, Mass*........... WW. Waterman 2o.2.05-0.-0555000 05 eee PAL PANSY lleaaosogsec 
Wiakefield; Massisaeeccc 2H ec ccte2. 5. cree en rere ele win ielote re ole'e ele eteie eater eee 5, 547 6, 060 
Waltham, Mass*.......... Henry Whittemore 22s. ecccce ose ceeeeemeeeent. - CL Ay | Sosocdcccc 
Ware, Mass..2sce is. occ cl ee icnins oes ninnsccae eee se ee ee ne eee eee ater 6,003) |. ceeeeeets 
AVatertown, Mass. .2o.ccce loess o0aseec ccc ce clues wc ecient merece cinerea. 5, 426 6, 238 
webster, MasS ...sc2c2se eal boeccoscceccced o veeeee eee seen ee cl ee eee eee eee 5, 696 6, 220 


* Brom Report of the Commissioner of Mducation for year 1884~’83. 
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6,000 inhabitants and over, §o.—ParT I—Continued. 


a A . Whole number enrolicd | Average daily attend- 

3 S Whole gumuar lqga excluding duplicate ance in all public 

s & SCAO TRUE enrolments. achools. 
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oct ee OAT SO ee | Bee cor | | ae eee teb0 |. ee. 8 | Pe 934 | 182 
a | oi ae Hae | 738 | ae I ee 7 s0ib ws teed 1,233 | 133 
Meee. .|........ ee ee | OSes aaa FW ae Oil Whi an Bs Sie 709 | 134 
... Nee... ee aman (RS Sek bo aaa VO eae, ATM cee OMCs Inca. clouesce al Ie@loneday 
i. .... [eet | Feces | ae | | Aaa Hee oey agen po codare TOU Vie cad eee see | 1,220 | 136 
ee eee | 5-15 |.....2.A.c------ | 4 03gMe. 222 8M. Tih ae 715 | 137 
ee | oe es. (ae? IGS O72Ne. me LUE goo 65, 000 |........ rea 51, 602 | 138 
ocodsood AEeeeee ed | e:caa sacl ees aus | Oy ee oe Be gi, OS |loooosces (eaoueee | 2,841) 139 
weee..|.......4 cn ae eee 12000) [2 cee eae Eee Ghia tee de ee | 1,253 | 140 
a... oe ae ee |S ae 8 GeiS la, c. ocee meee MOAOWS | cence bors m | 8,530 | 141 
-.... Wis 5 |... 5. fone. 2 A) 2804 Woccecce teceeeee. Bicpt |, tae 3,778 | 142 
 cooodaecesses eS El ee ee Ce ae een eA 0 | oh eee , ee 1,074 | 148 
oe .... j--------| 535) 928 $92 | 1,803 | 89S | B19 | 1778) 2b | TOL | 1,422 | 144 
i -..- PO 535 oo. clce. oN) 1,108 |. chee] poy Meal 1,207 (ocnce. Saeeaee. | Qmeose las 

0 | 4/C00 | 5-12} Goo} 5824] 31,3821 700) Gay | 3,837 4002222 coos 1,027 | 346 
les 2 le Wy Tids | oeeee oe. Sion o.. Ieee S 1,110 | 147 
-.... fee 5-15 9.0... tl -. 8, 967 oe ee cron a A Se ore 
Mee.) 2,193; 6-14) 904 932 | 3,836 | 1,687 | 1,665) 3,352, 3,181| 1,125| 2306 | 149 
oe | Sr] eee eee! seca ae eee 1687 Uh... a alls 

2,100 | 1,150 | 5-15 609 co) 1,200, 538| 599! J.1z8| 430 506 936 | 151 

5,482 | 3,048 | 5-15) 1,915 | 1,850 | 3,765 | 2,112; 2,214] 4,326) 1,705] 1,787 3,492 | 152 

Pes00 |........ S432] 415 $37 | use des 1 O20". a A ey 666 | 153 
fae. .|....--.. TRI el et Vise san | 2,381 | 2,109 | 2,449! 4,558; 1,480] 1,680] 3,160 | 354 
.... |rvseseen, S45 ee | 5826 eee cealiaceenee) MOTE vesteces|veveeees] 2,826 | 159 
ee. ..|...2..-- Si ee eee 1 GOGRE. eee) COD Le... homes. ena os 
a ..--. looooesgh tee, ann Peers rity —, eee ame enatere cece Wi meen, (2, Seema ais | 157 

_... 4 on | 5-15 ecg ps eens acces ge se nom... SIP Baas 
b15,700 | 8.155 | 5-15 @5.479 | a5, 589 'a11, 048 |.--..-.- fe | a9, 465 , a3, 343 | a2, 966 | a6, 309 | 159 
..... 5,930 | 5-15 | 3,852} 3,615 7,597! 3,372) 2,450! 6,822; 2,677| 2,937! 5,614 | 160 

6,074 | 2,910) 5-15] 1,648 | 1,623, 3,273) 1,358: 21,881; 2,669!) 1,26! (977| 2,003 | 161 

2251 | 3,134 S14 ° 462 433! ‘s95| ‘Sli "11j 4,398) Ses] 5451 1,083 | 162 
b2, 500 | b2, 109 | 5-15 1, 100 | 41, 100 | 2,200; 1,200; 3,500 i 2.500 /........ | ee | 1,800 | 163 
me |.......- Gay Won sca eee Semen oSe eect. TOON ©... -.|..coe seem ommed 
eee |........ Veit 1. eae SG ie aera | 1, 270 |-o-ore--|e-oeeno-] 71 | 165 
en)... | s-14 Hee ec ESTO aso slscccl sone BOL ilivcoae scl cccvea. omeereon ng 
>on | BOIS jeeesess-|o-venne-] 1,550 j----cce-feeenzze-; 1,636 |--eess-[eeeeeene| 1,160 | 167 
ee... ees s-l4; e700 | » c650 | cl, 350 S10 | 583) 1,088) 440 445 886 | 168 
mee |.......- | ah Rey 3,2) (| urge ee cei aD Mune 8.8)! alee ta 1180) 
ooconee eee DID Lote eetd seems aMmOndal feces owctevecee..p MayGaa seeeeeerleneeeese| 3,832 | 17 
See | 5-15 |... .0.. eae |, Care a Det Tg, ae NER Hae 5 | 1,196 | 171 
ee... Bed | coer MMe ee COR eden. [ore ENN bres acco 3, 239 ae 
eee |... 5-15 Seer 2,705 | 1,981 | 1,309 2 SON cent tcscese.. mle TCU 
—... £1, CRS CSTW MAEM > Seimei Ga eee ey Eh ee ee eee | 
em | iy es ee 2a, ee N Re seseenee| Tee | 175 
primeees|-----.-.| 8-14 |......-- | eae deatt less. ce Perea | 2 (Oral ae ae ae oe | | 176 

' t ( 

6,000; 2,700 | 5-15} 1,440) 1,562] 3.002! i,e00] 1,761! 3,361! 2,¢61| 1,392| 2,458 | 177 
ee. fevwecnne} B15 |------ejeeerseeey 3,234 Jeseeeeecleresenns| TAG) (5. cecee-|-ce----+| 1y0tOmienme 
sooo ee | BP eee cca 2c re ee S5689 |. .-eee<|es-<s=--] 2 CUSmmne 
oon ne [fe815 |. co een ce ee ee ea fpeceeeficesee| la 
ooo ae Bon |... 2.21. eI ees eee 4.102 |i lic. cc|sncecoec] 2) OGM Ime 
ee |........ BEL [coe -sc cel pees 25G|sscc. | Joceee J 6yd50 |... .|.---.02-) aan 

meee |... ..... 5-15 865 72) 1,419 426 441] | 857 291} 315 606 | 183 
ae. 1, $27 | 5-15 852 975 | 1, 827 921 | 1,012) 1,933 653 | 760) 1,422 | 184 
wee... | 5-15 |-.-.----1----.--c, 6.472 | 08, 164 | a2, 610 | 6,583 | a2, 413 | a1, 928 | ry 652 | 185 

1, 673 759 | 5-15 457! 479 | 996 555 SPAMIMOOT tcc cnn —- [woe | 997 | 186 
mee .|........ | Song Pr Sit eesag ee ES os | 
Oe |. ...... | i ee Oe eC ee as 
Sees s-|--.2---. 1s tooo ek [ee eee rele esp 1, 12% |...-----|:-1 2 
ee... a .. 15 | cao. o<|s 2 cee UO ee fre | Se eee [settee | 2,353 | 190 
concegeg Cee BUS |e ade ten meeee ee lem cecsccfensenee<| 1, 07D [oosnen-- baum ncn ene 
>o05-0e | Sige ee | aie Po reeset ed 203s euae | cee | 994 | 192 
ieee? |... Bein ilecs. cwclinseben fees ee lik 807 tec ae ee.) 405 | 193 

@ In day schools onty. b Estimated. c Number between 5 and 15. 
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TABLE 14.—School statistics of cities and towns containing 


: | 
as 
s 2 od 
S mo 
Ss Cas 
= a 
es a8 
-| £8 Se 
City or town. Superintendent. aa ae 
es | oh 
° ee 
Bl gs 
= ge? 
ae) ~~ a 
o o 
H a 
i P-] 3 4 
194| Westfield, Mass* ......... W. H. Eaton, chairman school board .......--..- 1, Dal |zecce see 
195; Weymouth, Mass......... Gilmanj@SRisher=eccscss sce eeeemteere eter ee 10, 570 11, 000 
196} Woburn, Mass .........-. BEBE Richandsontes soy oeaenc cn cse ne see e oeemeee 10, 931 11, 768 | 
197 | Worcester, Mas3 .........- AlbertiP Marble 22. gece. 6c cece cecee seems 58, 291 68, 383 | 
TOSI eA rian Mi elic sso. csccce ee George WieiWitlketes once te cacc cic eeene sae eee (Gs peppers ane | 
199} Ann Arbor, Mich......... AVES RELEV occ iniciceis cist cimns cascenten esse PG 8, 061 9, 500 | 
BOB attle Creck, Mich. ....02|| LepRoy Dlalseyc. cscs caceceiecece s see eeeaceenesee 7, 063 12, 000 
201| Bay City, Mich.........-- dew Surin tse... ee 20,693 | 30, 000 | 
202} Coldwater,Mich.......... Abn: Welliams: ove cose cee ce oaciaee eae eee 4, 681 3), IS} 
203 | Detroit, Mich*............ Rica Less Silly ses ce nee te ereyeinorr aioe eters teers 116,340) ||. -aseseeee 
204} East Saginaw, Mich ...... GxruseB Thomas. eusnecce ce meee cee eee 19, 016 30, 000 
CUS PM hingyNilehe =) sess e225. ae AWieslévy Sears. jon ce cast cae comune eae eee 8, 409 §, 500 
206; Grand Rapids, mae ite, Se a a8 Poe ieecececeee me oa ciaisisiaisieale aisle aieeeeeet 32, 016 42, 397 
‘ ist.No.1 mela en dalle cen cases recs sca eccccemsceee 
207| Jackson, ey ,, GAME CIE ee ee ; 16,105:|..... = 
208 | Kalamazoo, Mich......... lenny WN ETON Chinncc corneas see eee cee cee eee 18, 552 16, 700 
209| Ludington, Mich ......... @iarles@W. Pickell .....2925,--- 2. -coacce cee | 4, 190 6, 000 
210! Marquette, Mich ......... @harl es INGSenes soa. 25 see ok es owaanee eee 4, 690 7, 500 
211} Menominee, Mich ........ Wallis: Ga Watton. <<. scene cee ace eee eee 3, 288 8, 000 
212| Muskegon, Mich* ........ COULD Housemate.) 3/08. . oon qeye sens coer Ii! 269 | Soe anees 
213 | Port Huron, Mich .....-... EEN Ys yRODESONUs c= osemen cats sasce sence cease 8, 883 10, 960 
214) Saginaw, Mich ........... SaG. Durkhéadl. -.os.ccenscoecessceen-seeneeeee 10, 525 16, 000 
Zio Vgesu bayaCibya ach sen PectareeDemoresuen sas seeenacenenceeetincett ine 6, 397 13, 500 
2G) AD edlaR a, BN. Bbahn ee osoo megane eT Wenteldseacess ccs oocewes sce ese elc eee Coen Cee eeenee 18, 000 
21 aribault, Minn s9e.....-. BWV SENIERVVICS bres: teen 2 a ee 5: 45a eee eee 
218] Mankato, Minn........... (Amb Rech dolttse co. Geers oon oer ene ae ee 5) 5o0h | Peeemer se 
219| Minneapolis, Minn ....... Orson. Ve Dons lomid. Jo. sess. -.sece oc cee eee ose 46,887 | 160, 000 
220| Red Wing, Minn......... OU WAN hitman cc. scotaac: co uene cee eee 5.806) |. eee 
221! Rochester, Minn.......... I Steward .2.c.c.sos peecodac poopsoaanoaooeoSeS DeLOS seen eee 
PP) Seyaris Jee oll GbE Soa esonnl| tates JENA OSC 6 cooandnooosueoosecnac aebie weno e ee 41, 473 150, 000 
223| Stillwater, Minn.......-.. rank VONW tlsone 2.5 sce eos seers ene ee 9, 055 15, 000 
ZOYAL SACOG a an Ohba ee Bc eee eee nn AEN ee ge ae 10,208) ||-< 22eeenee 
225| Natchez, Miss .......-...- ia WW ELON OT SON os w'acicetewsicac bee ancas cenmemee 7, 058 9, 694 
226) Vicksburg, Miss........-. H. T. dioore, county superintendent.........--- 11, 814 16, 000 
297 | @arthage, Mot... ..-. ss... De MoOW NILE posescscscutineens oss een cece eens 4,167 7, 500 
Seclmeeannibale mon.) ses eee. SLIKS SVE Ola ae of eee Cr... a WHO |loscnso-se 
229} Jetferson City, Mo .....-.. ee © dine mide tren ce eo co Se 27 |p22 52a 
230; Kansas City, Mo* ........ dg IML, (EntSrGOe  oooncoceoososcosaced faeemire cae 95), (hE) llsoooosacec 
231! Saint Charles, Mo .......- GR Ji OTe Serene enn Enon 0 uae Cee: ee 5, 014 6. 050 
232| Saint Joseph, Mo.......-. Nedavard. B. BNGEby acess 0c. <.v soc sease eee eee 32, 431 50, 000 
233| Saint Louis, Mo -......... Seal at. Jey Mero aac... lee 350, 518 | 420, 000 
PBS || SCENE, WG oogo oo ono noe DRAG ull yan eres oo ee ee eee 561k .cceeeeee 
235| Springfield, Mo.........-. JiOMagNanUb AinWaniKS 4 26..<...<060 seaseec eee 6,522; 15, 000 | 
PaYs|| Crewncl IMAG) I sooonal| OW SAPS), IBRD 5 cope porsoo bonoduooebooonoubece 2, 963 8, 000 | 
23%)| Elastings, Nebr_......---- MAS ii irpilhvb cms se oat o aR Ce cue ee 2, 817 8, 000 | 
238| Lincoln, Nebr ...........- el MELOrtley ae. ee ecn ee cx cscs ce ore eee 13, 003 20, 004 | 
PB) || (OyonaV Ne, IMG Cs Soooaesoesen|! LGM AY NE BETES. coo cconsosoeacanoocaucoupenscus 30,518 | 61, 825 | 
240 (Gold Will, Nev . ......-.2 | F, M. Huffaker, county superintendent.......--- 4,531} 8, 000 
241| Virginia City, Nev......- | F, M. Huffaker, county superintendent. ......-.- 10, 917 12, 000 ! 
242| Claremont, N. H.......... Edwin Vaughan, chairman school board......-. 4,704 5, 000 | 
mee) || COomemmel ING ISA cooosgecee Lied. ROT Ghee Soe oo cin sn a ae eee 135843) |< --eeereee! 
244 ower N. EL ccecene--n--s Channing Molsom 292, fscewnsens ccueneeeren 11, 687 13, 000. | 
PEN IRGC SL a i rr Sap eo oe een ee J cocos 6. 798 | see ' 
246| Manchester, N.H ......-- WY iliiam Jee Bunekees ees. 7) eee 32, 630 38, 000 
247) Nashua, N. H*..........4- Drederic. Kelsey .cas6s0cc. wesc oe eee 13,3 ipsa 
248| Portsmouth, N. H ........ Charles Hutforss s-.....2-<50c.. dc. le §,690 | 10,000 | 
PO) | TRO GRp Oe s l)  ae ee oe eee soneece 5084) | 0. cee 
250; Somersworth, N. H-.-..... Fred. L. Chapman, chairman board education.. 5,586! 5, €82 | 
Py! |) Gales aie, INGA? onsoobeaoce S..D. Blotiniarieweeeee oe ee ee 5) fit (es. eee 
252) Bridgeton, N. J f..-..-.-- QV Plltgnt Jes Comeee: 20. ok onc oc. eee 8 722 tee 
Poon te amd enweNe on sees oe Marbim V «Bergen -5.052).cocesa-- Soe 41,659 | 52, 884 | 
Aol A Deze IN io. Sonooo By) | do ONS IONS 36 eGceseo aso osonunubnoonoscece 28,229 ' 32,049, 
ae0) Gloucester City, N. 1 4u iC: Stinson. .... 2.5... )..5s ee 5,347 | 6, 000 | 
956! Harrison, N. d..........4) Lviolin Dvwayer)..: 2.220... eeee eee oases 6,893 | 7, 000 | 
*From Report of the Commissioner «Estimated. c Inclusive. ie 
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a a r i 
S : a. Wholennmberenrolled | Average daily attend- 
$ | Pe | Whole number of legal excluding duplicate ance in all public 
E BE school azo. ‘ 
2 3 enrolments. schools. 
2a | 3 | es | a Sree, 
ea | 8a} & 
wre 3c as] 
aa |ae|3 
oe | so? | a | 
a = @ 3 aes ev 
5 ree | « | = 4 6 | 3 d s | 2 | 2 
Meo iets | 8} ee) Ble la | eB | le 
Al A es) pe | fe a aA | COR A P| ee iS 
5 | G 7 s 9 10 | an | 212 13 | 24 | 15] 16 
San a ee | ae rr a ee 
ea Blois. ---<ccTessuo~.ol Lo bommleee sol coat IN NAON. 2-2. .u os. MENBee aes 
2,782 | 1,636 | 5-15} 1,000|/ 993] 1,993] 1,090] 1,113] 2,203] 9879] 939] 1,818 | 195 
a... 1,730|8-14| ‘771! 514] 1,285| 1375] 916] 2,201/ 971] 647] 1,618 | 196 
ie. |...-.-.- 5-15 7,315 | 6,480 | 13,795 | 6, 996 6, 267 | 13, 263 | 5,028 | 4,454 | 9, 482 | 197 
...- aoe eee mene We Sa Br Shas 465| 477 | 942 | 198 
=... 1, 390! 5-20 | 1,402 | 1,514] 2,916 | 1,000)  905| 1,905 |........]........] 1,528 | 199 
OM | ....00.! | 5-20 | al, 450 | al, 250 | a2, 700 | b1, 015 | 61,128 | b2,141 | 6565 | 672 | b1, 237 | 200 
Me | oe. OG | o.ccacaleccncde MN 9, S5le| 1.700 |) Lsomallme: Gag |. 086 -c|eces | ono | aan 
e.|........ 520 foseseecslecereese| 1,198 foeeeeeecferee eee: HAGUE cee co- lessee cll tag Weeee 
one ae OD Voccecsectec. ce 4A 45,000 (oc: 220. meelnteaoapel(s) Ae cio. oc, dleia.450 Mlepe 
eee 5-20 | 3,666 | 4,068| 7,734 | 2212 | 2,990! 4.4321 1,741 | 1,750] 3,500 | 204 
2,410 | 1,670 | 521} 1,169] 1,241| 2410] “so7| ‘983| 1,880] ‘635| ‘713 1,348 | 205 
eee Poel (fe... Aeeve nfl lets | 4, 2°RI 4 aD) 624011). she. Ate ee esl 5,966 | 206 
seecsees|coceeees B00 foe foresee) Bag CITI) Baan [ITIL | esest 207 
a aa 8-20 1,921 | 2,028) 3,949 | 1,241 | 1,415 2, 050 875 | 995 | 1, 870 208 
ee 5-20 l......-- Wee ss Te0l. a 2, 2) BalG |.<.. Set. eek: 900 | 209 
i... 1,204 | 5-21 | 934) "1,068 | 2,012 |” 667] ~~ 637'| 1,304] 481) 453] 934 | 210 
ee) ae 3-20 aie | Lene 1, 956 579 feces | PPil,aes)) (eee eee 792 | 211 
..... | 5-3 a Re ee same eee oe EAVES 101M... ccescle--s eet) 2roee ede 
raga | oo 20 1,700 | 1,925 3, 724 1,131} 1085| 2 21673 719 | 1,446 , 213 
ees By |... sel caseee-| 4,000". .02).|-c2-- 5 ITWe, 20011. -1.2...)-c2 oe ee a ee 
3,600 | 2,025 | 520| 1,560 | 1,346| 2,906| 1,158] 1,118, 2276| 649) 600 | 1,249 | 215 
on Sony i ge meee 900 | "895 | 1,705 |e-seseeeleeneeees 1, 227 | 216 
cat nos mee (a (RR a IE 8) seceteee] ceseree] L219 |eceesece[ecceeeae] 800 | 217 
ae LL eee ee eGR) oe ee te | 1963 |... cc lecdes eon Pema 
ABO |...-.-.. (2) | Tee ae es a | 44,000 | 8 099 | 7,575 | 15,674 |........|..-..-..| 10,510 | 219 
oo ivsseee 8 aa a eS ie i ed a Fe 
oe... |........ i fe Pe 5 NEE 5 eae TOD | decimals cost cee "748 | 221 
er, ..|.... ... 6-21 eas eal 5,925 | 4,773 | 10,698 |........[-----..-| 7,005 | 222 
on Ph) ie aan reece 0 || ie a ee ere tose 
a lee i sles omeMtL oie eee | 883051. 70... fe aeeel o aeesol to 
Memes s|..-..-..) 5-21] 1,864| 1,994] 3,759] 532| 580 | 1,191] 355| 400] 7551) 925 
4,364 | 3,960 | 5-21 2,070| 2094] 41164) 650| 730{ 1,400] 520] 610] 1,130/ 226 
a2, 375 | 21,140, 6-20) 889} 1,060/ 1,949, 740| 9871/| 1,611| 475] 606! 1,081 227 
Ree. |.... SUG 90.A ls. «koce eee TNs. =. (ecese AY NEMO dese... lec se- see) dened eae 
ie... sag cnt oi 806 eek Ran =| fae wevecec| 9400) 999 
mee |... CN OR ii me i UU ie iy fa err!) f Onin 
a 0 |g eee Co ae le SON 1 ee eae 
00000d da! SEBEe ee 2 : ; 5, 547 : oo ,o 1, 585 UE: 3 3 
al ae 6-20 55, 056 | 53, 398 110s, 454 | 26,737 | 27,716 | 64, 459 18, 883 | 19, 654 | 38, 037 233 
me ..|........ i Ose Al ge Lesncutleweneeds| 2882 levee ou sHb -co0| 1 eee teed 
|... 6-20 | 1,696 | 1,858 | 3,554 1,241 | 1,344 | 2,585] 737 | 802 | 1,539 | 235 
a. 991 | 5-21| ‘767 | '845| 1,612| '629/ ‘659! 1,288| 405] 434] 839 | 236 
veseeeee)ecseeeee] DBL (47 692 | 1,639 S| 500 1,115 | 354) | 397 711 | 237 
——h D1. |g eee ees 5 ; "054 | 1,088] 1,056} 2,144 | 238 
12,931 | 7, 696 4-21 | €3, 038 | ef, 198 e11, 831) 3 326 | 3, 542 | 6,868 | 2,263| 2,437| 4,700 | 239 
Bee vicijeis| ser| oe) nau) foo] fos | 1408 Cd a 
moe... --- 4-21 |oveeees|eoeeeees 1,317 289] | 33], | 2 258} 552 | 249 
eme..|........ Ee eed 8 Bb ey, gg | 9572 |....B.|..-.:--.1 1,958) |hae 
(oh 5-15 | 1,033] 1,005] 2,038/ ‘so3| ‘781| 1,584 |........|.-...--.] 1,118 | 244 
coos soelsamaoen oe eS ee Ree 588 Bid | 1,169 |....---.|-c-.---.| . Gog eee 
nee B21 |.---e-aleeeeeees/eeeeeese) 1,957 | 1,920 3, 87 | 1,205 | 1, 259 2,554 | 246 
yc loaocio tel at RR 1 ee F600 |..--.-2cl--------l) UeSOruleaea 
mr |....-... 5-15 772| 794| 1,566| 844! 801| 1,645 |........|.....-..| 1,177 | 248 
|... -toen- eee] 630 | «© «G28 |-«1,258 |..-.....|...2-2ce 915 | 249 
1,500) 900|4-21| 700} 800} 1,500; 383] 425} ‘808| 300) 310} 610 | 250 
i ee B18 |.-eeeeee)oseeeees L867 Joeeeeees]eecoeees] 1,468 |eeeeeeesfereeeree] | 756 | 251 
eee) || 5-18 |......-.|-----2 2 S491 |e cc .cccs|-----20.| 1,597 |-......clococe eet OMe eee 
Sood ae Ee 5-18 | 5,604 5,280 10,88 |---| oa 12) 007 |ovevecseceeeee 5,008 | 253 
eee) | 5-18) _----..-/.-------] poet ee es, boe7c0 |. ..... Wee 5 
2,270 | 1,155 | 5-18| 850) 878 | 1,728) 520 "77556'| “ose | 388) 3i0 "e 308 | oes 
3,000 2,300) 5-18| 1,200} 1,100; 2,300, 380| 320} °700| 200! 254! 454| 256 


Those four years of age are not included in the city school census; the number is estim 1 
f These statistics are for the year 1884~’85. 2 ; oS elatlam s 
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TABLE 14.—School statistics of cities and towns containing 


= | 
mM Ven) 
5 ons 
© oe 
a: Se 
3s SES 
; 3 > OO Ss n 
City or town. Superintendent, ES ae 
aS a 
f=" aS 
3 238 
S$ =) 
: i= a 
sR 6g TS nem mm MN PE NSE Ra a ae \T 
1 2 3 ee 
Hoboken, N. J *...-.....-. David HoORUCGe ewes osscisicis ce cisiscciineeceicceeiies 308999) Berreeerestets 
Jersey City, N. J...-.---. dato Wied BOIRGNY Aa daanoconbonauaoncosaoodebdcadG cee 120, 722 | 1538, 518 
Millville, N.J@ ....-.-.-... Ua fle BYOB aoe ae oeeaootencesencen ascsed doc 7,660 |---------- 
Morristown, N. J @.....-- Nya, PO a Vien’. 2c aic ci cnc = /eetelnlsisietset refers ereterens 5, 418 |---------6 
Miesvark, Nii Jo. 2.2.5.0. AMM ON, [eye BONEXAS Go daesooonenooneneonsaddos 136, 508 | 152, 988 
Mowsbrunswick, N.J ...gpOuaries Jacovis....:.2555..5-s2esee. oes eeeee oe 17, 166 18, 000 | 
Ominge, Ned .--c.ss ese AW shor WerCultst....scetcesecevecce secs ee emer 13,207 | 15, 000 
BASSAIC, ING cl cise scce wo SM Ue cnet cia e'e 6: cis \o cials\aje's\nlaielayale e'cteleieica'e's| eine a stelalaretaeretete (§, SEY jocacesseoc 
eatersomeNeieeeee ences CoM Sileleneyaas sneer eee ane cde ascesocesenee 51, 031 62, 722 | 
Perth Amboy, INC dino. - ee Charles Cablousmanneresessceceeeneceneteen cee 4, 808 6, 411 | 
Philli sare INiadli ces ett Hid win CeBeers.. .Toacesceces coeseues eclectic 7,181 & 200 
Plainfield, N. J dtes ecco cao ML SELUTI DUG o-oo ae een eee ne eo lee etree ees ; 8, 125 8, 913 
Rahway, N. J ...-..-.---- Gilbert its Lindsay. sscees sens oases cer oe 6, 455 6, 700 
Salem, N. Ja@ ..-.. weeoseee ASL. MACKEN ZiO. cccesoeesas Se sce ccees ceeecner 5, 056 |---+-cee0- 
Trenton, Nate ae AH eniyeH oline:. ances eesec renee ce ee eens 29,910 |---------. 
Albany, ON 5 2 iccs, ieehatles Av Cole...) eee ae Ce 90, 758 |---------- 
Afoburu, Ni; Y occ cccece ane BDL E SW, aoc teic os 8 sya eo eee os ee 21, 924 26, 000 
Binchamgon, N. ¥ ....- s/o eScottr: ) cc cccc cM ope seca ee Ie ey 20, 000 
BZOO Kl yng Nea aer sees eee Calvin Rattersoneccs cements ss ccwleescee cence 566, 663 |---------- 
Battalo, No scsccsaeecses James. MP LOORCE -<50 5 .oecc cp coe eee eee 155,134 | 205, 600 
Cohoes, N. oS pices swieisetcres Murray Hubbard, president board of educatiou-| 19,416 |------.--- 
Cortland, N. Y...... ecoceh ranbeelact. . 5. vases eee ter: eee ee eee i 4,050 | 7,500 
Wanker oN. Voces cle Jiclin Wi Babcock .2205. 200 ou: oan | 7.248) 8,000 
EMT aSNG NG eo ece cece (GaN Raber occ cereee ccs sees ce nee 20, 641 | @24, 619 
Gloversville, N. Y.....--. HAS Path ccc ele ose suena en eee eee | 7,133 &, 500 
Hoosick Falls, Nears see Joseph Buckley .-t so. seesesecs ccaseseeees seca 4, 530 | 6, 000 
Hornellsville, N. Y .....-- Saseple Cameron .ceeg see oce os een eenee eee 8,195 | 10, G00 
Eludsont Nesyeeccsc- cc. c ce WalliamiPSuydericecesesnccscsem acer aces ee &, 670 10, 000 
Mphaea, Ne 2 as eco oe ecole Foster ..2scccecenmeeee cee: ee oe eaee eee 9, 105 11, 000 
Jamestown, N. Y.......-. SaniuCliGelovel ecece secs seer eee ener 9, 357 |--cereeeee 
ISIN STON Nemec OL City) a) © lanlespylouhy Om eerie eeitetettsenieeeistee eae e18, 844 |------ --- 
Lansin puree, MING Ve) en Bidward Weald «ac. c-5 cons coast eeeers cose ee 7, 432 10, 090 
Little alls, N Riko eee Weigh, BR Wuantecesson senwcveces oecnce seers 6, 910 8, 050 
Lockport, N. 7 Sean... ae | C. W. Wasson ...c.0..s0ee seeeeneceeesceenennees 13, 522 20, 000 | 
Long Island City, IN, ¥* . BiCharlcsaWw, Gouldieesseeee secs cener eee eee en nne: 17, 129 |.-------- 
N ewbureh, INNES So cae PL OUTANC IGT ken eee ow cle ee ie seme ree eee Mees) |pGeeecos > 
New York, N. X Rs, ae Olln J ASPELP Set et tn cece sews cos ete 1, 206, 299 |1, 300, 009 
Ogdensburgh, ENV 5. oe 8 BSATNey, Wilt oN ees. acct. cone en een Poe cee esse 10, 341 |---------- 
Osw ego, Ney 0-2... 8 bee. Hamilton, secretary ........---s-0s ecennee 21,116 |------.--- 
Port Jervis, N. Y.........| John M. Dol pli setae se coos cee 8, 678 9, 090 
Poughkeepsie, N.Y ....-. OA AEG ISORUES soonccosoaoooss eee warecienmeeer: 20,207 |---------- 
Rochester, N. Y .......... eA Ellis 2 canoe se tecie cise ve sceeee eee &9, 366 | 115, 000 
laome.eN: Vio...<sccten Oe: PEMEAT. Michsclenc. cok. .i 1... eeeee eee | 12, 194 13, 000 
Saratoga oe IN. ¥ 2 MN, Joneses a cnc occas sae ewe oem 8,421 | 12, 000 
Schenectady, N erences IS: DeHO We) ccee veiscciecccaaceuasecsnemeenaeeeees BS 655 14, 000 
Supe joing, IN. Mo oeovee. seen cc. Levine GOTO i ese 5 cscn cance eos occnoeeteneeeeee 6, 578 5, 500 
Syracuse, N. Y ....... ; ASV ACU S ni bhimeecsoe ce oceseeemialeets celeeee seiner 51, 792 66, 935 
COSY oes codec cas David Beatgietcc co: ce cscs cbse oa eee 56, 747 63, 000 
Uleey, Jue, eee Andrew, W. Mallat 2. coc ss oneeaess copes 33,914 | 37, OVO 
hwatertown, N. Y..... <4) ered SOs Gules oe ce once eee 10,G97 |-<--2- ee 
West New Brighton, NW. V4) 0B. Surdam 660022... .o.0. oe ee 6, 500 
Yonkers, N. Y*....2...- 0. Charles E. Gorton ......+----+see0-- caoeeee pea ene 18,802 |.scecenree. 
Charlotte, N. C............ AE COT Cw. seem aera rea see ners er T0094. lesen aemeeee 
RRaleioh; NGC Beecccscecced ( Haward PoMiosdgh jo... <0.. ic ccssecesnereeeene 9, 265 Ieee caae ane 
Wilmington, ANAC rerio i] MiG. So Nobleqatecs.ec 0c occa eee eee I, BHD [loooaae | 
Akron, (eee elias raunteltenerecssseesccenemec ect meena 16,512 { 23, 000 
Ashtabula, Ohio.......--- TL. BM. Clemi@iis (i oe. cudse ace aqenee cn sees 4,445 5, 000 
BellairevOhio eecsesce- ce [Seu amM in) MaIONGS ccsjseceecceeeelceeeeree terre S025) || ccnckoooe 
Canton, Ohio Baoan OOH ee 4 Od. H. Lehane. occccec vee eee ee Ore 12,258 |.--- ----- 
Chillicothe, Ohio.......... dialann Irene. co no coooanconoSHoeoKonooodoSNSC 10, 938 12, 009 
Cincinnati, Ohio ....... soseemorson Ho Whites. so. eseeccetenernnncceiner es Pete eMeece o  « 
' Circleville, Ohio ......-.-- MSH. Lowis cccccccc. Mi ccs ares Sens 6, 046 3, 000 
| Cleveland, Ohio........... Ta W. DAV .-secscsasdscccten coe ee ese eee 160, 146 | <5, 000 
| Columbus, Ohio........... Healaean WG SOOO soso nccanamacconceecocoeaes 51, 647 72, 386 
*From Report of the Commissioner of Education for year 1884~-’85. bia day schools only. 
@ These statistics are for the year 1884-85. c Estimated. 
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8 9 ] ’ | 

a) o H ’ | Wholenumber enrolled | Average daily attend. 

A S | Whole nu by caeena excluding duplicate | ance in all public 

= 2 SynoCmaee: enrolneuts. schools. 

2 2 bs er eee | 

ea Sx fp 

ea|%2a | 8 

Sy a | 3 ; 3 3 

o oe < _ . 

& oS | a 3 ‘a s s a Ss EI S 

3 A tee a | & ° Sy o i) s o ° 

a A : = Ss | sy a = cs a be fy a 

5 | 7 | s | 9 so | an | 22 | as | sa | 25 | 16 

_———___ —— fe |e | eee. | ee | 

500 Pe 5-18 | ee ee eee LO! S0 tae e- oe ,  eeee OE ee ee 4,004 | 257 
oonccee ee sal EEE ‘Seas: | 51,087 |...-.--4.--.--.- DPROOR MN yceh sins looee ee ox 14, 998 | 258 
- BER Rois oc lccccneiccl! CROUM WM ee MI oe ener egal |oceciccac|oecee ens |e dieses laeoe 
oo cl an seen Sef ee | ee Cay |e = Bie 707 | 260 
a iS | Se ee 45, 21S WO11, 163 49,146 | 289999 |... sae oe 15, 247 | 261 
woos oat ee Bais Bo ah | 2. OST mewn eee Pande te accel sencees| 1 Oermeane 
dL SSIC4 | Sai nee Be 955 S67) | IS22  .ceachec-scsc.| 1 Oe mmnOe 
.... BOO cc ces ceelacucvees| ya oe WR cee. eee ee ole | sacs sa elles etree ae §90 264 
16, 998 Boll Reena PE SeRA Ge RES coat S45n6sod eaconbcr OM OG eer n cre [oer cence 7,290 | 265 
—— 5-18 805 §47 | 1,652) 384 336 740 220 242 462 | 266 
3, 150 5-18} 1,343 | 1,350] 2,693 989 947 | 1,936 716 680 | 1,396 267 
ee SE ie ee ey eee coe in. || ic ar (Clima) SO 
noe Des e ccs ee clae.caa2| SANGO |.c he ee eee MOON sce. tl es. c. |) Seem bee 
Me |........ 1 ee ee S556 |ccnccoemtene Oo leenco0 |. 22. Ne 2 2,702 270 
ee--..|.---.--- | S18 eee e eens | eeee sees! (1,880 |eneeeeeelereeer ee! | 900 [eeeeeeeleeeeee ee] © 687 | 271 
ooo eee | 5-21 Decesee \oacee ee AOSD TUG lessee ne |as ee ee etoaison...... 8 ico oa: | OsCcOn mere 
7,226 | 4.330 | 5-21' 3,372! 3,514 | 6,886] 1,885 | 1,964] 3,849| 1,482] 1,492] 2,974 | 273 
6,695 | 4,462 6-21, 2,678 4,017| 6,695] 1,529] 2,270] 3,799| 1,145] 1,716] 2,861 | 274 
Mee = os eee e-O0..... -L 22... 5.1280, 000 |.-....-.|-=.-.---| 98,115 |......--]..----<-| 63, 94s lbame 
75, 000 | 41,500 © 5-21 |........)........| 70,000 | 14,391 | 13,981 | 28,372 | 9,139 | 8,901 | 18,040 } 276 
we... Ser Meo-21l)....----l-dsea2--| 7,491 |) ayaa | 1,299) ©9624 871 805 | 1,676 277 
... - Be ye O50) ee) \eemislemaGO7 |.22.... |e. 2 | mee leone 
Bise5 1 ¢1,900 | 5-21 ,....-...)........ Be Ts (ae i eae 1304 |... --| scene) AROS MT ae 
moe |... | 5-21 | 3,951 3,420 | 6.671 | 2,058 | 1,999 | 4,032 | 1,604) 1,554 | 3,158 | 280 
ol Set aN ees) 2 272) Berd) SOOHEL 550 V.-.-...-|-22, 000 INCE ee 
Se |... s,s. Ca) Gaepeed Bagdeoen) JCS Iesceoacdleacsnonk: yeas ener ae ee | 
on Me Me ee 2 caper oy | ogee eo ed (| Pe eat Lue, eee a cd 
3,950 | 2,300 | 5-21: 1,875 1,845 | 3,720 Tn 652 | 1,370 385 439 | 824 | 284 
fe. ..|--...02- ANB Tee OE GN ico Meche TC) enc E LE Bsa) Geis) | ee 
oe. .|.----.-- Eig hh aeee ccteaee 3 (2m i 103) 1,149 | 2546 814 844 | 1,658 | 286 
oe. ..|----.... oi eee eee PLUS esa ie eee, |” see j 1,154 | 287 
es. -- MOG 5-21 |... Boece os 3,160} 748 q00 (eed) oe ene Sere: i021 | 288 
2,600] 1,500 | 5-21) 1,180 1,112] 2,292] 1,000] 1,102] 2,102 | 373 | 400 773 | 289 
ae 5 oboe ogo es i i ees Seen ee a Oh eae eee Poem. 1,910 | 290 
ees... peed B21 eeeeeel eee ee] 6,529 |eeeeee ee) eeeeeee| 4,220 [esses ee|eeeeee ee) 2,739 | 291 
nods ey ee De Be ce Gee ee Oe ee eee ey 
465, 000 195, 000 | ay 209, 500 210,500 420,000 119, 019 1119, 301 288, 320 | 76, 659 | 76, 984 153, 643 | 208 
o-oo EES a ee iMate 6 x.| 8 Sliall |e... e  ee eeeel 
one BO J1e es. .. Sole ee CEU tte ee erred Pemeeiaes 3}, 222) lose ne sejeercaz ce DEAD | 295 
¢2, 800 | cl, 450 j 521], 308° 1,344] 2,652 859 998 | 1/837 618 731 | 1,349 | 296 
oe oa ee Be BG C02 |) 1 dey | 572 |S, 089 | 2c. ec gl 8k |e 
242, 000 |cl4, 000 | 5-21 cl8,950 ‘c19, 550 38,500 | 7/041) 7,541 | 14,582 | 5,217 | 5,525 | 10,742 | 298 
2,804 | c2, 000 | 5-21 j........ eee 2 Mees ae Pee a 51 (ee a 1, 196 | 299 
eee... ...| 5-21 |... .0.0(..ccee--| 2,355 | $27 |) 19128)! 2,016 al seceese] 119456 48300 
~~... bon BoP) | eee eee meteO20 lease |e ee |, 9388 1... - 51... oll POO Iman 
we... ppeereren o~2) | els eee MBG (cece e|cossec ce! 1,014 |. ccc. |c..2. ct 2 78a eaee 
22,088 | 10,372 | 5-21 | 9,996 | 10,616 | 20,612 | 4,948 | 5,251 | 10,199} 3,840 | 3,949] 7,789 , 303 
e21, 000 \cl0, 500 | 5-21 | ¢9,500 'c10,500 (c20,000 | 4,704 | 3,659| §.363 3,167! 2,507 | 5,773 | 304 
weaeeeee/ 7,729 | 6-21 | 7,320] 7,514 | 14,834! 3,096! 2951| 6.047| 2,180] 2097) 4,277 | 305 
soosooge ee ) EE ee Rea [eee sane Ap e0o||0.124..-|.-s0me.-| ob Gergeeem 
1, 593 637 | 5-21; 746 | 1,593; 365 447! 812 173 259 432 | 307 
oe os DBL oe eeereeleseseene| 8 01G joeeeeee-|ereeeeee] U2, 808 seeeeeeefeseeeees] 1,981 | 308 
coon once Eine eae (EE 8 eee ae ee renee STOMA 22. |b cco... 1, 258 | 309 
ee |........)....-. |eeee---- BRE bocc oecc sad paaeeeee Boe) Uy a en is) | ees 
oooon| foe oe Pe oo sn nl pO les eee ey I) I) | ee 913 | 311 
ae 4,048 | 6-21} 3,314) 3,353 | 6,667! 2.134] 2119} 4,253! 1,764 | 1,753 | 3,517 312 
en: pee) 6-21) 572 600 | 12) ©6410 410 £20 293 324 617 | 313 
i... .. cre] BO as vc. ve oes OMS ON IE ee eT), 200 bac bass 1145 (34 
ee... Wee 6-714... 1.22 6088 Aan7 | 1,773 | 3,550 |) 1,294 | 1,309 | 2yousneen. 
e4,3u0 cl, 550 | 6-21, 1,831; 1,800 | 3,631, 1,013 956 | 1, 969 738 | 757 | destouteie 
ae - | G21) 46,291 | 45,321 | 91,612 1......._}.......- ce eee ioe 29,046 | 317 
ee eae) 0-21... 22. Ue sss es s|one anes | 750 760 | 1,510 20; 540] 1,060! 318 
oe! | 42, 023 | 6-21 | 31,106 | 30,549 | 61,655 |..-.....|.......-| 80,266 | 11,919 | 11, 676 | 23, 595 | 319 
eee sie. f.! 6-211 10,051, 9,631 | 19,682 | 4,956 | 5,048} 10,002 | 3,979 | 4,033 | 8, 008 | 320 
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TABLE 14.—School statistics of cities and towns containing 


2 | 
ie) 
a ol 
S ag 
a P| 
-| #3 2S 
City or town. Superintendent. i Bo 
es | ae 
S Sd 
a ae 
3 ge 
° ° 
° A eS 
a | 2 $4 4 
Dayton, Ohio ......-.-.--- fo Re ents eS Se Site satan shee son eosccoeescancnioe 38,678 | 47,000 
Defiance, Ohio .........-.-- ©. MeButler.22 25.c.c scence coe Sseemerccene Rade OOWK | .<0 ak cceen 
Delaware, Ohio ..........., James S. Campbell....... bymreinie ouiectenaeee eee ie epee a 
East Liverpool, Ohio-...... ego STH GG. Be ace cconenedasee sacganscscsonoan 5, 568 8, 000 
lyric} Olivet. 20.05... <2 Henry M. Parker .......--.0+se-s-+ce-seeccecces 4,777 5, 000 
Tiseriagsnin (ON esa peeapees| (okie Oo INCRE Cee op Socges Gecsce genase SHnS oor cone 8, 446 8, 500 
| Galion, Omioeee:... 3 MoMamley <2. 2. .--- esac een cee cenece see Ae 5, 635 6, 000 
| Hamilton, Ohio ........--. TR lemin, PH. D oo aecesmee ceccs occa leemeeee 12, 122 16, 000 
Tronton, Ohio ........----- Bes PAPO oss cise a sce ecisoanceh casa se cee 8, 857 10, 000 
Lancaster, Ohio wseee ee =e Georges. Welsh... caceecnmenterecs « ceeeeeeeee 6, 803 8, 000 
Lima, Ohiot ee. a Jp, Oteensidd Ge... seca ee Asealeidie eee ca teemenes 7, 567 11, 000 
| Mansfield, Ohio.......-.-- OUM SIE DSON ¢ 2a. seamen es cee ene coca eaes 9,859 |... sss 
Marietta, Ohio......-.---- Charles 1 VV ells: <a eemee ese ace esses eees 5, 444 5, 500 
Massillon, (On eeereaeene 4 Hdmund A. Jones)... ccccsase ses sosese eee emcee 6,836 Nueces 
Mt. Vernon, Ohio ......-.. UARG SE Iay 2h: Gop aeeeie AGU Shaseeminancsacedcnds 5, 249 7, 000 
Newark, Ohio. ..cccocccod. Wioomblendersoneaccccsmeeme ccs cismeecstiaereeeaes 9, 600 18, 500 
Norwalk, Ohio .....--..--- Week Comin gs «2... ccna acieencensicnemmect rs 5, 704. 7, 000 
Piqua, Oiliet..oec ss... CharlessweBennettsa-mssmemeoer ce cleisinase acetone 6, OSS eee 
Pomeroy, Ohio...........- PSC. Fldnecin 2... ccceceseeece se ces cece use Seecs 5560 tk 2-22 .ee 
Portsmouth, Ohio......-.. Has C Oxeer seca se s cm eeac cies oats ee erro ee 11, 821 15, 000 
Salem, Ohio.............-. Robert Hole, president board education .....--- 4, 041 5, 000 
Sandusky, Ohio, see. -2 oe Alston. Ellis 22.222 scenes seem ecectenn seem a 15, 838 18, 000 
Springfield, Ohio.......... IW de W HIt@ cso. sec ececanunesicccsoecsees eeese as | 20,730 |...-.-.00. 
Steubenville, Ohio .......-. Henry Ney Mertz ......--........ Wwecen seems 12, 093 14, 000 | 
Abii, Ov) Soap eeseoonees 4 JERE OUU Se arcteerecieisiee cine ajetencioseretateeitatetnte als 7, 879 | , 000 
Toledo, Oli seecceneresnd Jolin Wi. DOW ecsccscteescee sr. 5 oe oree enemas 50, 137) |2eccce oer 2 
Urbana, Ohio ..........-.- ARC Devel eccriacccsmmelecsssicmices cies ene neas GAP) lleseoobosat 
Wooster, Ohio ........--.- Wis, Eversoleccic. . csccctiesccscmenees sce etm ae 5 840 joscseaeses 
EXtenia, OHIOl=s 2-2. cce-. 5k Ha wini DiC oxies en ccasceecesec scceee cece TecO2GH| = ciecteeteers & 
Youngstown, Ohio........ renal 6 yrmcsetoscincielecie sete selsiniverercie saveleienteeats i15;74'35) | votereyeers ates 
Zanesville, Ohio .......... Willian ods ihe sconce sea cine ecisite essere as PS bE eereecere 6 
Portland, Oreg...-.......- EES Crawtord cass. oc ccetsecs - ieaimsecacee memes a4 17, 577 34, 000 
Allegheny, Wea cee ee cee cOnNEMORTO Wiis en-c cen soa acca ee eee me neste WS G82? | wee ceeee 
‘Allentown, Pa*........-.. LGB a Cis teem eas eran uic'c c/asa(citem eee erate 18, 063 | .- 
PAULOONG) bases eee soe cea HOA SyiGerthe sae cecnc series wis cccse me some as 19, 710 25, 000 
APASHIaNG, PA cece cscs. sce. pro) Hl. Micheneri sc. wssece ccs csceslecese cs ceeenee Gh OB eesooneocc 
Beaver Falls, Pa.......... Moby Khniieht eae. co see wercn coe seater cneceeen 5, 104 8, 000 
Bethlehem, Pa............ ELM ESN eanme Sse sere cnemsc cates ese cee eee 5, 193 7, 000 
LOTPAKGURO ROL JOB. ee gasaeopooad GeoreevHAStoneeenscacees csc cccec artes ce ceeene ce 9, 197 12, 000 
WeGIStOleaiane es csecece aot TUS ey sity eee Oe SOE Se 5) 278) Wee ese 
Carbondale, Pa ........... TONNE SME OLDES sa coseisisecou occ cw meee seeemeeere 7, CUS Ee. peer 
@arhislen Pasccccs see 2-62 HS PEL UMer Clecos sate sscc.ccn scence ac cee A aoee 6, 209 7, 000 
Chambersburgh, Pa ..-.... Nail) am BHep Eo chen Dertiygen = <leieieeeiaeeiere sieeinee 6, 877 9, 500 
W@lvestervP aoe cucccue Sie Oe Es ae: OSG eh oe Cenk cen ee ec re nee eee 14, 997 16, 000 
Columbia, Pa ------------- BEG emesis me nse oo eens Sas cae oe emeeie ene see ee SB312) LY. tee ates 
Conshohocken, Pa.... .. J. Neen "Sennentes principal of schools ...-.. 4, 561 6, 000 
WOETVAE Bhee ee coecwccece- s ALD. Cole rover cane. .ccascccce cciose ses ee eeee 5 SO TULL. sesce ates 
EDP EUM ALLO, ARB c.2. acces orm = = RYN v -ecsinss etna eine crest iniosa sisieiols sinis s elete cele lee eeinereieio 8, 346 0... .. case 
IDynwavanNy ee, 1264 Goncoogasedoe LR. FP OWLGr. creme cis soci as close ee sts se enemies 5, 151 6, 400 
BESO, 1 eoconooed Ace jt ler We Cottinchai 2... sce... ssiee sce serene 11, 924 12, C00 
Erie, Tae’ esaeleey ele WH EL. OMGS seem «.<ciee's a nual ce Ome seme ements PHL BA (Beansacoos 
JERR, JF). cononscenones WN... Kinsley see saee. oo os scskcerte se eee ONOLO Meecrertat 
Harrisburgh, 1ee es SeReeee c Bemuel O: Fh 00semeeecs.scceccceee cece eons 30, 762 40, 000 
JRA HOM, JEDionogeo socooaee i) David A. Harmanverscss.occosocccsereeceeeeetne 6, 935 10, 000 
Johnstown, Pa* .......... WB, JOhNStone seeec ces nce we ce cereale weet &, 380 Wl... sees 
Lancaster, Pa.........-.-- | RK, Bueheleweeceee sccccecue eee ees eee 25, 769 380, 000 
MebanonsRaiteecscs ss -< see Wel. Ds Nitvailengesss = ccacs co. 5 cee amen ee meter By TRS |b oonaca sod 
Lock Haven, Pa .....-....- JohnvA. ROW DMEE ao csce cece cee eeee cee eee 5, 845 7, 000 
McKeesport, Pa -......... Charles Ws Deanem. .. feces .ccee cece e eee 8, 212 15, 000 
Mahanoy City, Pa......-- Williameli B alemtincimesereenesceeemetinetenee . 7, 181 8, 000 
Meadville, Pa * Joe... 6 George W. Haskins, secretary Gh h0) | Re ccooacar 
New Castle, Pa ...-.....-- WAVatl. Ailsen ....., ccc ssn scene 8, 418 10, 000 
Norristown, Pa ......---.- | Joseph K. Gotwals.............-.-- Ries te oreeateats 18 oe 18, 000 
Oil@ity. Pai. cee eeeecn se C..A.. BRDCOCK....0-cecnccceccceewcccesceceeeee ea) la 315 | aaeeeres 
Philadelphia, Pa........-. James MacAlister. <.....c.cameceereee eee teres 347 70 51,000,000 


*From Report of the Commissioner of Education for year 1884-’85. 
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Ww To sian en rolted | 


excluding duplicate 
enrolments. 
a 
2 e 
° 3 ! 
4 B s 
oO oO 
a Fy H 
ii 12 13 
3,643 | 3,591 | 7,234 
ee ee. 12i 
eee ee 1, 496 
§12 806 | 1,618 
501 521 | 1,022 
533 555 1, 088 | 
600 643 | 1,243 
1,133 | 1,215] 2,348 
1, 008 993 | 2, 001 
679 622 | 1,301 
912 886 | 1,798 
niet ele a 2, 256 
570 674. | 1,244 
utara as ie 20-2) 1, 658 
548 637 | 1,185 
1,025! 1,116] 2,141 
647 684} 1,331 
eee) eae 1, 059 
ee yee vie 
1,€20} 1,047 | 2,067 
449 457 906 
1,343 | 1,413 | 2, 756 
een Beene 4, 858 
1,125 | 1,164 | 2,289 
629 686 | 1,315 
1 ietll|Ueoeames 9, 169 
1 eee oe ee 
i. a 1, 268 
Tea Scene 1, 336 
CO a. | ne 3, 458 
ee Ee ee 
1,931 | 2,135 | 4,166 
5,638 | 5,707 | 11,345 
yoo eccseecl (oy OUD 
1,790 | 1,916 | 3, 706 
673 673! 1,346 
749 | 848| 1,597 
450 450} — 990 
1,029 | 1,031 | 2,060 
454: . 415 869 
823 | 958] 4,781 
526 | 517 | 1,043 
707 mi | 1,454 
1,364 | 1,428 | 2,792 
S44 870 | 1,714 | 
364} ° 350! 714 
476 490 | 
722 780 | 1, 502 
562 782} 1,344 
1179 | 22) | 2401 
25 es eee 5,174 
| 693 695 | 1,388 
| 2,955 | 3,166| 6,121 
858 861 | 1,719 
ee. eee 1, 752 
eee Wee feed) 880 
lao eee ean 1, 685 
| 651} 647 | 1, 298 
996} 980] 1,976 
769 740 1,500 
Son Lee 1, 691 
941| 918 | 1,859 | 
1,213 4 1,145 4 \2,3938 
907; 914) 1,821 


; 52,959 | 54,854 107, 813 


els | | 
“ S } Whele number of legal | 
2 = school age. 
ae as) 
EN | 82 | & | 
a | 22 | 3 
36 sc 2 
| s> | 4 
& = a | «6 
= fae — . | = = 
= Ee Se 4 2 = 
ce = r) > iS) 
a A a aA | & a 
~ EEE EEE | = 
o 6 7 he 9 10 
ee A || Sn ae 18, 875 
Me. .|_......- 2) | re 
Me. |....-... MIE coos clenssenns| 2,020 
8,000 | 2,000 ; G21] 1,241} 1,297] 2,538 
et he | 6-21 780 | 875) 1,635 
h.-.-..-. | g-91 | 1,030! 1,017| 2,047 
2,500/ 1,400} 6-21) 975; 998 1,973 
| 6-21 | 2,398 | 2,440, 4,838 
od! a 6-21 | 1,609 | 1, 584 | 3, 193 
ec. ..---.- 6-21 992 | 1,031 | 2,023 
ee. .|.--.---- 6-21 | 1,722! 1,623 3,345 
oe. .|.... ... a leeease. 3, 352 
a 6-21 937 904 | 1,841 
ee. .|...-.... CLONE: o.--.-cleccesccs| B58 
| | 6-21 788 | 876; 1,664 
ee |... 5... 6-21 eu 1,610 3,161 
@2,381 | a960 | 6-21 1,026} 1,105! 2,131 
a. ...- pee G-81 fo... .|.--. cent 2,088 
eeeert_.....| 6-21 |.....-.- Bree 1, 912 
4,862 | 2,272 | 6-21} 2,033 | 2,930, 4,262 
eee |... 2... 6-21; 772| 692! 1,464 
oe i.....-.. 6-21 | 2, 876 | 2,985 5, 861 
ee | .......- 6-21 ae | ee 8, 922 
oee_.|....---- 6-21 | 2,263} 2,076! 4,339 
a4, 000 | a2,000 | 6-21} 1,484} 1,450] 2,884 
ee. .| G81 |.....-.-|---.00-- 23, 243 
a 221 ee a ey 1, 906 
oe GO dc cciabelos sca ccet WlyOed 
oe |.......- BHO) louesc-cslosceeses | REOd 
oo (a) ee ES eG 
...4. eeeeemnG 21 |....20.)....0..| 5, Onl 
me 158)|........ 4-21} 3,482 | 3,676: 7,158 
od et) eee bee: hare 
i) ol ers srevtcce|eereee ss 
BWeeetenw fF#F®e ew eee 6-21 ee esceaca | eeenee ee!sabeeee2e2 
oe ...--.. C221 | oo cvecn clo een eales eee 
2,450 1,630 6-21! 1,150] 1,050/ 2,200 
Semoem 1,500}, 6-21 |...-....)....-.-- 2, 500 
on BOL |. cc occul eee eee eee 
mae. .|....--.. cr i ee eee es |e Me 
ee GEDT) |=. oacmeclecn pee eeeeee 
ol (aS | ie MR eo. 
oo (a) RD (eee Lo ae a 
oy oe Re Se 
—.... PeNIEG= 91 Vo... nnn loc cecsc=|soeeeane 
a2, 500 | a1,200 6-21 | a1, 000 | a1, 000 | a2, 000 
ec s Ne aww ce oe MOH o ll Moersic cia ici: sloiceriiceemieetastar= 
»oocecus Eeeeeeee G=2ibilpecesees Papas oe) mores cu) 
eee |... ...-- (SO I I EOE OE eae 
ee) |. ....- G29), gre ssocs/as be cece eee 
ono (i nn ene FS 276) 
I G91 |... nalanacacccloc-oeoes 
oon ot I IE Se 
77000) | ai, $00 | 6-21 |...-....|......-. 2, 600 
Be cccce cee GeOTE |S ccc cc osloc ae cere COR 
me 2A........| (RR MES ccc's 2 3 
Re. meee c-)1 |.....-.. eS 2, 685 
1,700 | 1,100 | 6-21 751| 727! 1,478 
weed. .-...| 6-21 |........ | a eae eee 
1,800 1,500 | 6-21 850 | 800 | 1,650 
el 25 Een Ce) ee 
eo!) 6-21 weoreeee|-eeeeees ae 
oo 2 en i > RE 
aoe 6-21 stetetes|sreeeess ee 
oon ca ae ee iC. eee 
a Estimated. 


b In 1886. 


SYSTEMS. 


251 


Average daily attend- 


rn ft | re | ee | EN | rE | re meneame 


ance in all public 
schools. 
2 
e eo be 
oi 2 | 
a es a | 
14 15 16 | 
2,868 | 2, 826 5, 694 | 321 
ee rn 886 | 322 
Le eee oe 1,100 323 
509 489 998 324 
399 391 790 325 
395 | 432 827 326 
473 502 975 327 
901 937 | 1,838 | 328 
792 804 | 1,596 , 329 
466 444 910 | 330 
679 696} 1,375 | 331 
PS. a 1,809 332 
460 556 1,016 333 
PE Sem boabe / 1,189 334 
382 454 836 | 335 
817 751) 1,568 | 336 
475 489 | 964 | 337 
oc eel ee | 795 , 338 
| ae 855 | 339 
873 891 | 1,764 | 340 
369 372 741 | 341 
1,117| 1,186} 2,997 | 342 
beac leone 3,777 | 343 
877 925} 1,802 Ee 
476 5386 | 1,012 | 345 
PN fF 8 6,710 | 346 
I Fo 949 347 
Peeters pee 2d 1,014 348 
coe | ee 1,051 , 349 
i be 2,628 | 350 
occa ce ee! | 2,498 | 351 
1,430 1,569 2,999 | 352 
Soe nit beets a 9,779 | 353 
ee Ieeserese|eosenen-| 354 
1,476 | 1,581 | 3,057 | 355 
404) 416 820 | 356 
581 609 | 1,180 357 
Batre wands DEN x oo 700 358 
635 660 | 1,315 359 
Kents et een 523 ° 360 
eee Re 1,118 | 361 
Bice ct eee 943 362 
630 670 | 1,300 363 
Bote | eee eee 1,887 364 
ee eee 1,322 365 
295 297 592 366 
GOGn eceeee eeeie 838 367 
EEO loccnseue| JC0S dee 
327 460 787 369 
903 892'| 1,795 370 
Sees | eee ee 3,650 371 
ce 3 ene 1,043 372 
2,040 | 2,205 | 4,245 . 373 
Wig oe ae , 241 | 374 
NE ae 1, 287 | 375 
Re le ae 2,907 | 376 
SS en ey 1, 294 | 37 
470 | 481 951 | 378 
A Dee | lvacdee | eee | 379 
618 534 | 1,152 | 380 
ieee | 1,316 | 381 
ae |) oe. | 1,381 | 382 
857 | 768) 1,625 | 383 
| ae | ceeeecl 1,346 | 394 
i Se liessncee! 99,439 | 385 


i 
= 
(Je) 


2 REPORT OF THE COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION. 


TABLE 14.—School statistics of cities and towns containing 


City or town. Superintendent, 


Total population (census 
of 1880). 


i 
a re 


1 2 | 3 
Phenixville, P2..... PPP tet le 3 that by entie ga RP arnmar rier aemeeen Sartre Gnoeae 6, 682 
Pittsburgh, Pie te cies George J. Luckey......... eee nce coe Oeics 156, 389 
Pittston, Wasco. sie Guia reece eee eine ein cia cos mmiermecers Sacco esc oen eee 7,472 
SN VAMOU LD Aciccsicaie ccc ces David B. Gildea .....- Marsisicicrs sie eaiciaye fe vieis aie cisieeele 6, 065 
SEXO ES TO} a 1D Se: | [EET i eee EE sbi ese eee 5, 305 
Pottsville, Pa..... ee ee B. FP. Patterson ....--ccecaccsoseece Jd oe 13, 253 
Reading, ei eee coulethomas mia Ballietesees obs ca Baeeoee ce eee sewes| 458208 
Scrauton, le BAAS erect TOSEPM GU EN: sees ce eee es oeec eee saeemer ere 45, 850 
Shamokin, PP ae eee oe Wim eda elias coe fescese ose seecee cee eeemeeee 8, 184 
Sllaronse apenas Pe eile Wie Oc mate! eas A RE i oe 5, 684 
Shenandoah, Pa .......... Ip /As JSOUAIM « soe5qsannoaccas] Rae ee es Sey soss 10, 147 
Tamaqua, eee. ae | Robert F. Ditchburn ...... Pee Re a 5, 730 
Titusville, Pa....... Bean Meni Streeters. ole mene eee. tke 9, 046 
West Chester, Pa.........| Sarah W.Starkweather........... beis ce aeee eee 7, 046 
Wilkesbarre, Pa.......... | A. W. Potter, supervisor .........--00- oe | 23,339 | 
Williamsport, Pa ......... + Benner | TORANS EH, DOT eaqncqnoneosoosasconceceod| life}, GRE 
Work, Pa* ic... c.eccce eceeel Ne EL relate ces. - Meee sco 2 ee ieee | 13, 940 
MERIGUO leva’: cus es ucactevelwle be ROVNOlGS ... a< sc: see oc Satee a eee 6, 028 
Burrellville R1..... ae ne nieG racer: wie ee 5, 714 
Cranston, Rel. eses] @iarlesae. Erle. ce, ee ce Aen 5, $40 
Cumberlaud, R.I .......-. Robert Xiu DD ee nearer por rcnococoucsmcacic 6, 445 
East Providence, R. I... “| Gieorse: NOBIiss cee soccer eee oo eee 5, 056 
wOhnNStOnmlvealessereeeenees Victor F. Horton, clerk of school committee .... 5, 765 | 
Lincolu, R. I..... Secces ccf ROAM eSPELS loviOn 22. ccmees io re emcee creme 13, 765 | 
Newport, Et: L.cccss cannssereONBOIN Littiefieldyesst ess. SEcuesaS coat eee 15, 693 | 
Pawtucket, R.1........... Wags; Pease 2.2.08 0te ce) os toe slaslaelodee 
Provideuce, R.I .......... Horace. (harbellc codcue ond ccce voeeuke one eee 104, 857 | 
South Kingston, lcs ae ' Arthur AVE Brow lcssade uae eee 5, 114 | 
AViaiwiclerlvplecem sees see ReaD soiehit he A CAINS) cee cee cess ct eccsioctee eee TI TEE 

mWiesterley: Bo L 2. ccc wa neee O.U. Whitford, a.M....--. cuaeetie tee eee ae G6, 10 
Woonsocket, R. rene RaW GHGG so. cicnce cee ee cast ec ene es seen eee 16, 050 | 
Charlestomy S.C ..........| Henry'P. Archer ..... Scaas ces «seats se wet comeectes 49, 954 | 
ColumpbiaysSsC- esse seco. ese Johuson aE oe ae mene Pare Reamer aS ic, 79, 036 , 
(Greenvallewon Cae ence eee | SSSiiipin S. RISER SO a sacoassudamscoonoooooDoous 6,160 ! 

| Clarksville, Tenn......... EVA Graliam cons oct sce c a ciace eee eee eee j 3, 830 | 
| Chattanooga, Aeneas { LAAT ON Bret bese: acisis e ctat bye eiux ccc shee Serer eee { 12, 892 

Knoxville, ‘Venn .......... | Aliert Rw 2.2222 .. aineme wien v wuss cae vereeeee eee [ 9, 698 
Memphis, Tenn........-.. | (hey Hes NE COUMES? oe eacemosensocosonuodcooonsos 33, 592 
Nashville, ‘Tenn* ......-.. RO reny)) <n MG Se i 43,336 

Union City, Tenn......... ties. Chie ia ee ei jorescersee| 
PALS TIN, LOM. cc cec ce ccecsce Waliw WM VU] Sscce eS ss occ nem eeeeee et eens Ha, OB | 
Brenham, L@X.ssces cece: f We EE By ORG seus ens ec ce eee ecm irc eee 4,161 | 
JD EULER Ue Ce epaodosrecace | cole See ee eter ere eects Sa/s-< ce meee ete eee {| 10,853 | 
doreh Wot, He Keoo oa oganan ie Moxie! HOC Gules. 607 nie cee eceans soe | 6, 663 | 
Galveston, Tex ......-...- EVV gives Tanya see Gee a eis ic | 22, 248 
OESUOU, LOX <sescceses oad eh, TOMI ONY 32 oe Padaas ces cca eke oe ete ae eee 16, 513 | 
Witarshneil ex: c.s oc... ee eee ee ene AAS ea Gee ee ee | 5, 624 
SAnNeANtOMION CEN Gao. 2.c8,. 0 Bean eee see ee a cic on Se sce ee eee eee eet 20, 550 | 
Sirernian PCM oceans. ae C.N. Buckler, president board of education..... | 6, 693 | 
NViRCOMmUGx ooo oeecemecsa. de Gallo er cove caccsacec.cesee ss tee I 7, 295 
Ogden City, Utah.......-. Edward H. ~ Anderson, county superintendent... fi, 0€9 
Lrattleborough, Vt........ eew, COMB ATEN . o.. os csc ccasouaser eer 5, $80 
Beuuington, Vt ........... PS. Prati em ox ose ccec ccce cee eee ne ene §, 333 
BS unlinctone Viterser sce ees Oa \Wiheelenmern.<.c-. ce te ae ene seaod! il, Slip 

4 Deel, Wa copeoooceseEoes eli. JhANNECATLGAML Ses cronie Gee o cele ee eee eres 12, 149 
St. Albaus, Vt ...... oO ee Ow MESH ilitoh siee.cs< o.c Sou cece ecietter eee eee eeeree 7, 193 
Stn UOae IAT, WE cogonnae S. i. Sa uford Se EEE Eo canancl, 5, S00 | 
Alexandria, Va......----- michard Da@arue... soucceee ss: HeeO eee 13, 659 | 
Danville Waseca. 2580 Katou Handolpl.....vec2.4..0- seen ee eee 7, 526 
Fredericksburgh, Vine: i. Gas SRWRLER ice ccc ins viens ee eels ee eee ears 5, 010 
Lynebburgh, io ee ae ES GAGS oa oon care ee ee oe ee eee Sere sic 15, 959 
Manchester, Widecmtesyctocs ae Pp tent: Ale Wise... coco soccer eee 5, 729 | 
Norfolk, Va* eae ee ae | eS "Banks ©. ..0cceccecec ee ees 1-21, 966 | 
Petersburgh, Va.. Beene nse F OMIM. 130 osa1 oc nse sca ieee een: i 21, 656 | 
Portsmouth, Va*......---- Gk. Bu wads... 2.3.02. coco eee ee eee eee 13, 390 


' *¥rom Report of the Commissioner of Education for year 1884-’85. 


sulation of 1885— 


or estimated, 
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octua 


Total pe 
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2 
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STATISTICS OF GITY SCHOOL SYSTEMS. 2oa 


5,000 inhabitants and orer, J§c.—PaAntT [—Continued. 


is a | Whole number enrolled ily 

E © 3 ‘ : ed} Average daily attend- 

E W Hole ute aD togal | “excluding duplicate | ance in all public 

2 3 eee enrolments. schools. 

= 2 

ma | s= | 

~~ —— a 

i 2 a= PS, 

| 22 | 8 

a aa = : 2 

= ~ a a ’ = : — 

= i = g % = 3 ~ 9 a on 

mere ie) 2 | fi eal) ale) ei] 2] aie 

- ae Ss = a °o ea Q o oO (=) 

ss b= S A ey A A Fy H A 4 aH 

5 2 9 | ro | 12 | 12 | 13 | 24 | 45 | 46 

2, 800 1,500 , 1,900! 2,500 751 751 | 1, 502 546 566 | 1,112 ; 286 
eee...) G21 |.------- Fane ee een 27, 4B 0)... 22. d\e-oce< el 2O8Sma ImeRT 
Sere |---.----| G-2l |------=+|-------/ |erecene- Bot 7044) 12rd. oA Sacceee 812 | 388 
| || G51, fh. ...---|--2-00-4 Fo lcceee-| Bodo f  Gade| 10207 4...0..0) -Be..s00l vee meds 
. || ere erere eerree 635 590) 1oigaibl. 2. eee Re | Sm 

5, 100 | 2250), 2,250 4.50011 1, 373 || 1 ort) Sar 960 | 885 | 1,845 | 391 
mF 9 000 | 6-21 |-------- |.2-c---.1215, 000] 3,4°6 | 3,5867| 7,072 2,600) 2,564 | 5, 164 | 399 
Seen.) 6-21 fi------- |pecceepelocneesea|ee4. SGeal) oS SUG eI0) OUW.. 6.2.12 2.2 cen) gO eas 
ee ee | G-91 |b. .-..-.|-------- lodeecoes| 1, 025M te todbwee) 105V' 1 22.2 2\222ce.- leisy lmsoe 
_—|........ i | Rees Res en er er ae a(S GOW ET IGT te ccs cccles ss cee | 63) E895 
a5, 500 , 23,500 | G21 a2, 250 So “5300 | 303 1,288] 2,477), 50 857 1,607 | 396 

8 000 | 2000 | G21; 1,000: 1,000, 2,000 | 703 709 } 1,412 489 444 933 | 397 

J . | { 
mee. .|........ 5.01) en ER ee ae epee |W ay gliy| <a me eo 1, 239 | 3938 

2,000 | 1,300 | 6-21 | 800 , 1,000 | 1500 | | Sig) 595 | tiie 287 380 667 399 
_ooosaod eee (RSG Beeeeencescalesoanesel| | cael) Were Gut Meese iggercood |! ReGehl & Cay 
@15, 000 | a8, 000 | 6-21 | @3, 000 | 23, 000 a8 0 1 O44 9 Gl G72 | 280016 |..s--0- bose | 2,683 | 401 
a sooterss Gee RD papesee |Seereesea oF lies eeseoe elas gee dt Pali eae ese 4 a 0 
| ....... l5a3 | 613 Giz | dese | 7551 s0g | Yoos7 WITT 2.002 nO 
— | b5-15| 570) 858] 1128} 586] 560 | 1,146 [occc.zclseocse] 563 | 404 
Me |...-.05-15} 678 { Sal) 1,229! 497! 490/ 987 |........ eee | 592 | 405 
_..... ee. ESS As Brose | 1,561 |..-- 5s eae JU OAS See es | aaaeees £00 | 406 
ooo b5-15 738 DON ioe Um et OA) el A cere eel tetera mate 935 | 407 
eee. |.....--. 5-15 812 TOL | 1,603) G73 G47 | 1,320 |.....22.|-------- 690 | 408 
eee -.|----...- B5-15 | 1,746 | 1,760] 3,566 | 1,52£! 1,504) 3,028 |....-...|---.....| 1,735 | 469 
ee .|....--.5 b5-15 ote read eoe neces 3, 639 | 1,145 | 1,065] 2,210; 888 810 | 1,698 | 410 
oe. |......-- Baig)) 2600 | 2.ncdeers, 2702 040 p 1,010 | 3,050)... (oem 2,758 | 4Ut 
ee |.......- 5-15 | 11,956 | 11,835 | 23,291 | 8690) §, 632) 17,822 6,491 | 6,447 | 12, 938 | 412 
a2,300 | 1,000 35-15 500 600 | 1,100 440 | 450 | 8$0 380 405 | 785 | 413 
oo ae Beis Wel, 215.) 1 soeteeetie Wet ete 1006 | 2 i601. ace. -  8le ae 
....  G-15 | 668 660 | 1,328! 873) 562) 1.135 450 525 975 | 415 
<a iseseeoe- 5-15 | 1,960 | 2,040] 4,000 | 1,414 | 1,308 | 2,720 |........)..0020-.| 1,481 | 416 

9,175! 6,128 6-16| 3,393] 4,209/ 7,603! 2,207! 2893} 5,100] 2,004] 2,519 | 4,523 | 417 
= @2,160 6-16 |.--...-.|.-----. | @2,30@ | 720 | 719 | 1,489 423 td 867 | 418 
—_ weejeveeeeee G18 | carne ce ceseees ooge gene seoezaselteeensce| creer se ceeeges-[oetttcar|eeeeas c=) 419 
ee. |... 21 | 1,081 }) 1,185 | 2,236 528 610 | 3,188; 395 409 | B04 | 420 
eee fed 678 96-21 | 2,867 4 3,011 | 5,278] 1,741} 1.880 | 3,621 |........|..-...-. } 2,090 | 421 

5,780 | 3,854 | 6-21 | 2,502) 2,678] 5,180 | 1.30¢ L477 | 2,781 | 4,061 | 1,159] 2,220 | 422 
ooo ee Geo ese, ae Seneca eee err tM. cc cool 4, O20 we ccclecceseccal ep Sbomdes 
mee |........ Te 9) Ba bene lacs) es eee iO Meee ee 5,554 | 424 

1,500) 1,820) 6-21) 695 853) 1,343 321 483, 8011 281 297 | 528 | 425 
. lea 7-21! 988) 1,019| 2.007] 1,148| 1,15 | 2,299 914 935 | 1,849 | 425 

1,500 | 1,450 | 6-17 676 625| 1,301] 629 | Beg 1, 237 300 307} G07 | 427 
oes ooreceee Ae ee eee eee poe me |p URES) eee Beteminae ehh 
ge a EUS) | tee gol een MDD E CMe eee cc OED JOT Nes caccclecssetes| 1400.) 429 
15, 000 16000 | 7-15 5,000 | 4.836 | 9,886] 1,841) 1,961 | 3,802 |........)........ 3,460 | 430 
eres ).......- BETS |e aces leon eee ee ese GST [cee cccelsnesseuel 2, 8000 Paol 
eer... .|.-..-- [pecans |e Eel Ge oe eee (pala (Meee eet ca ace 562 432 
(oones ssocosee aoe Cee Seer OMNG0 domes e <= [rcteeees Moe Ola eet citen eet nes 2 120 | 433 
7-16 |... 22. lonssceccfeccacscclsaucece eee meme TCS reece ale one otc 680 | 434 
le ae 7a en ee =F 2 yar) en ee eae) ae anes 1,086 | 435 
eee ..)6-18| Sii| 783) 26m 69s} G65 | 1,357 [oo 687 | 436 
I a2. |e n ans n|-noaecca|ee eet Mins os.|oseuee os | 1, 064 Pre rere sees eda 
oe CE ne PP ee ccs noed 415 606 | 1,015 | 385 512 877 | 438 
ooo! 7 ae Eee coke a Sea iso 5 0 becca clases 8 Wie me 439 
oe  wopeene | a aS ee poco Eee i cemell Dep ay (es eel Reo ee 440 
coe! 5) an | sae Me ie ol oa oiela 1 S000 | secec.|.2 55-50 heeoeee , 441 
sone ee 5) eee (ol ee T0059 |e55.5 2. ee es ee 1 442 
meee. t........ 5291 | 9,485 | 2.37100 4,8508 4 923 727 | 1,650] 694 | 613 | 1,307 | 443 
or saicooeeed ee a ERIE: oe keno eee Mog fe. se, | 87 | 444 
.... een ||. ....|..... 2 wet SoOmee I.) 910 |........|..<-. <0] eee 

6,700 | 3,182 | 5-21 | 3,089 3,201; 6,299] 1,215| 1,459 2, 67 904} 1,107 | 2,011 | 446 
Serie... .|.....-|.--.--.- eee) | Fo ce | an 20 |oecanuyolceeseecel 0 Reon 
rs |........ Peet... .. ee) Gigs a 2,022 |...-.--- | eee 1,270 | 443 
eee 5-21 | 3,569 | 3,762 | 7,331} 1,418! 1,602] 3,020| 1,019 | 1,112 | 2,131 | 449 
eee l....-.. 527] | eee peg el) Sun) | Gee ee... BSS G bare. Lise aoe ' 1,016 | 450 


@ Estimated. 5 Inclusive. eSince succecded by James Darron Hope. 
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TABLE 14.—School statistics of cities and towns containing 


2 | 
R ae 
5 == 
2 | Re 
2s | oy | 
City or town. Superintendent. = ae 
Sh ES 
o- es 
am =e 
= =e 
£5 
S j-) ] 
= es | 
I 2 oO 4 | 
ae remk aul 
451| Richmond, Va......-.----+ zo ohn B. Cary.....- Beason so ssacsteescosoenseoee 63, 600 80, 000 | 
452) Staunton, Va.....-...--.-- Wo Wo JRO DSHISCM so 56 ooaconccsapcoogsedooasoNKGs 6,664, 0) 2) eae 
453| Seattle, Wash ..........--- Edward S. GREENER cocoenosccosasss os000R0naCG|| cosocasen | 9, 768 | 
454| Tacoma, Wash .....-....-- UP AMOUn? 222M... .22.-250sceee o- Seeee oe. Ol | 6, 500 
455| Parkersburgh, W. Va..... A. Le Burintonee....n<: + <2sseene oss seeeeee se ee | 6,582; 9,500 
456! Wheeling, W. Va......---- WiliwAn delisonm ..). 2. chicas cee eee eee 30, 737 31, 700 
457| Appleton, Wis .....--...-. as [ESN CES 355 8 pigee Geese s5nc asoseoc ae -| 8,005] 11,090 
458| Eau Claire, Wis...-....-.. Mrs. J.C. Sherwin, county superintendent...... | 10,112) 21,000 
459) Fond du LacWiVis.....0c.. GENE Mitchell ecco. sects oocicta a ee eecte me 13,094 14, 000 
460, Green Bay, Waste. uo. locee Dio Os (CTE GHEE oo ono anonccononnanscaasSonGecanes 7, 464 | 7, 111 
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b These statistics are for the year 1884-85. ¢ In day-schools only. 
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a These statistics are for the year 1884-’89. 
b Average attendance. 
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TABLE 14.—School statistics of cities and towns containing 


City or town. 


Number of days public schools 
were taught. 
Actual attendance in days of 
pupils of all grades. 
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dom | lesbakesiierraiy 0, Wels cconcneconopseceue: 200 248, 468 | 56 lel 25 36 
ASD | OMS iavebuates, WG Wino seeho 66 auecuooboadosens A) Fe | ereter se tecerererste 45 6 102 108 
aia Mp pletor Waste... ~. ce cesnn career 180 300) $19 |. 2s 5 38 43 
aoe bac Clave, Wis. 03 ssncs sees wce cee 180 312, 414 60 8 41 49 
459m ond du Wacy \Wis\...- ee dosnubooodsa5aE 200 318, 400 50 2 42 44 
460 Green Bay, Wis.......-...06 veces depen 200 184, 852 | 58 1 21 22 
AGIA Mian eS valle. \WaSie sce cc ceciccncieeccicee sermon DE clibeeoate kool aeer acre i 34 30 
AGJMEBINGMOSHOs WS sce <cocclemiencc ciepecicr asters 190 Bl Te \lseocsose 2 13 15 
AG SMEM oN CTOSSC 4 \WNIS scat aa steele oa eee ale eres 200 488, 644 51 | 8 60 68 
SOSMAPN LAC ISOUMNVIS.-. 2-0-5 - sien e mn sin enemas 185 Pte 2D |lsemmo oo 2 36 38 
SEOUMMlwaukce, WiS.....--.... 0.02. 95eeeee 194 | 2,805, 866 |........ 57 287 344 
AGOHEOCONtOMWHS:. << 2 scucssccccse eee: -- oor 200 | TIS, 2488) |logacecne 4 12 16 
AGWEOSHIOSDy, Wisi). 2. <- 2000-0 oerneas cere 200) |W. S222 eee elec ee 8 By) 63 
MG AME Racing, Wis..:.---.+-...es-ceuseseseeome 200 438, 414 53 8 49 57 | 
AGGMEDNebOY fan WVIS----~ sce eo oe oeee cements 200 199983 WH. eee ae 2 | 22, 24 
GRUMANY sterto wn, WiS.c.....---c-sbceseeeesceee 200 170, 169). ....24 2 | re 
471 | SWeuswiwis. /......-.:.2..::unel eee 180 | 172,891) 67" 1) 8 | 24 | 
| 
*From Report of the Commissioner of Education for year 1884-’85. . 
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SYSTEMS. 
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201 


Annnal salary | 
of high-school | 


principal. 
— = 
| 
| | 

| Bs 

; = 

= | @ 

& S 

a A 


900 


Se 


| 2 allie is c: 
~ om (= 2 | 
‘ f Evening = 5 &2 | Public-school e 
High schools. | “schools. 5 | @ x | = 5 libraries. = 
= a 75 I 
| =. gt % ee 86g ee Wao 
| 26 ip ae ae z s Sz 
Be | 25 ae Sia 
fede as ox i= , GS { bs 
| i=") tay i) ! c oe 
em va endl SH i —_ | eg 
a a 3 ee cz 2 Se 1k 
5 Piiesa © s pemm@es | a | € | 
cs} a eo (eS 2s ES 2 = = 
§ = ap os] 6 i 2 ae E | 3 5 
iS Py i coal 2 | A - | A Pane Ss 
i | 
3 | 24 125 1) 26) ( 27 | 28 29 | 30 31 | 32 
=a ay ee || | ee 
| | } | 
ee... | oO) 20 ere ee ees 50 ulm: |) ee. AM eo), eal 
-..... |. Se ee eee eer 
ol a | ee. 15 a 305 lee | Be he. is 
0 | o| 0 0 5 1, 450 650 2| 300 $380 
.... Saseiseal eared pesed ann a eeateaeeelesshaeas eaeeeee ieeeeeelasiesiedseeeesen resteeet 
ae |nvotoe su/angn a6) Sees (Pepe oc peo aguae 4 
a |... 8 2700 “| | ee AN | 1, 470 
sel eee a 3 ics. eee (oe ¥ ese 
.... | edge. | se Oe OMG | iL. ae, ee 
5 215 0} 0 19 2,345 630 1|} 200] 1,620 
CP a. an a 3 1, 300 SIS ee. | OD 
28 HS hon ae oe 1 7, GOO TES, 20ol | secon Bo ee | 2, 000 
_ a cif as ee 4 1,2 20} 2) ato! B00 
Z Boe...) i ee 4 | SOME 129))Sercee_. | are 1, 700 
3 100 0 | 0 mar «2 UOOIINE 125/225... (oe 1, 350 
..605e| Rebelo ee 11 5, 000 800 7 700 | 1,600 
5 121 0 0 8 2, 600 613 3 965 425 
7 100 0 0 ie O95) eee a! 3 a eee 
mesicie....|..-..2 19| 2800! 500 1! 318| 400 
3; 65 21 120 6 1, 150 600 ee... ore 250 
ood ej a il 1, 605 Ei | 2 a ee 1, 500 
3 Gr [iaeeee ae | 4 ey bat! i 340 200 
6 oe as 2 3,143 | 1,000 6 500 | 2, 000 
12 289 0 0 | 9 i Bee 9 750 | 2,000 
Md ga0| 562,022 | 29.| 17, 880G4, 8102. .....1........ 3, 000 
50 eee. | 5 906 200 1 300 200 
5 113 4] 35% 10 2,300 | 1,800 1 200 600 
4 ie ee 7 2, 900 877 1] 1,000] 1,200 
3 79 0 ) 5 eee od 835 | 1 546 300 
4 hy Lee Pee 5 1, 200 nS) Lee 755 | 1, 600 
2 | Ee ees 8 p= ae 500 1 200 200 
@ Monthly salaries. 
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TABLE 14.—School statistics of cities and towns containing 5,000 inhabitants and over, for 


~ 
| Estimated real value of property used for school pur- ie 
| poses. Lae 
| eel | 
@ oa oe | 
= tal 
| | = 2s | 
. n e 
City or town. g | = Ets 
‘a ! Bi 8 S 
= | : . nes =e) 
°o ; DO ° oe On 
wm oo =I pe) a 
E 2 om | Z 
=, Fs a = 
2 3 5 = ra a 
iS) aa) FA < B fea 
| 
1 35 36 | BY f 38 39 | 40 | 
- 
ai | | 
1 | Birmingham, Ala...:.<...-.. $80, 000 $33,000 | $5,000 | $2,000) $123,000 |.......... 
O \WeluneeyillceAldics.......... 4, 000 11,000 | G00 200 15, 600) |... accu 
3: |PNIlo DiloyeAel eee caeee ee cull. ater cee fo) O00 eee ee b2, 000 C77, 000s). seer 
4 | Montgomery, Ala-.......... 19, 000 30, 000 | 2, 500 400 51, 900 0 
GF | SMA Ala cecen ac ce -soc..| ees ecsec en |eece cs moe ce fee er eee -| ce cece ao 
6) Lanilemock Ark ci... .... 60, 287 75, 460 | 6,500 | 5,000! 147,187 | $31,284] 
7 | Alantedam@.ali@emrec. occ cc 42, 000 33, 000 5, 000 600 80, 600 10, 493 
8 | Los Angeles, Cal .........-.. G0, 000 | 115, v0 | —-18, 000 2, 000 195, 000 if 162 
9 | Marysville, Cal...... See tae (16, 000) 1, 600 17, 600 932 
10 | Oakiand, Cal* Bee etieietrisis.s'v ie sie 126, 225 (285, 275) 7, 950 419, 450 17, 067 | 
att Sacramento, (Ch as 5 eee oss ies err sar metic | coaero pane eSaeosocselledooes comaos 845 |. 
12 | San Francisco, Cal......... 1, 930, 000 | 1, 017, 000 | 205, 000 37, 000 | 3,189,000 |.......... 
13 | Sunboce alls... 2 oe 55, 500 90,000 | 10, 500 2, 500 158,500 | 19, 593 | 
TA | Via OMG A ioe cece ene ee (40, 000) 2,125 | 42, 125 2,100 
15 | Leadville, Colo ........--.-- 20, 050 120, 000 | 7, 500 1, 200 1485700220. eee 1 
16 | South Pueblo, Colo ......... 3, 000 60, 000 | 2, Of 500 65, 500 182) 
17 | Bridgeport, Conn SOOO CEE HUG UnODe ocd Sod] oonenoerance | noaoucganallssaccsesce a0, O00) |coganose6n 
18 | Bristol Wants lees... . 55. 5, 000 40, 000 | 2, 500 400 47, 900 | Pm. 20 
19 | Danbury, Conn ..... sesceeee (184, 900) [eee esate Cmeme ree ee ClS4 S905 pee eee 
20 | Derby sonnets tt s.cese cc (112, 600) Vee ee ea | seme ee ¢112;000 |). =. same 
21 | Enfield, Conn....... Bees (44, 850) |--ceeeceee|eeeeencees c44,.540 Ne... ioe 
22 | Greenwich, Conn...... covodloce ooosedase || BSS ROPER eeO eS Seseoce Sncccocduc | westerners | eee 
a | Groton Conners ©... (23, 230) Pe eae: | €23,030\\2 eee 
Ol | Telenaaiorsl, (Comm conceanancus GyO7s, 109)  |aee. eee | scence eee | 21, 073,200) | oe ee 
25 | Killingly, Conn ..... sainegsiee (ONiC0) ee Sa Voie se | 650, 70002 eee 
26 | Manchester, Conn..... ee 2, 000 75, 000 3, 500 £00 | SI,000) | 225-2 eee 
oF | Tel iden, Coon Le =, SERN wa 52; 500 217, 090 22, 000 Co eoe OGG). coerce 
23 Middletown, Conn.........- (£0, 090) s|Solok cee: | 2 ee | e40, 000" |....20 0009 
29 | Naugatuck, ‘Conn... .c.ccc deeooCeecone | |Sasqoaeeeood SEereSsose lSepscaocucllooodensccoccllosaocsecec 
30 New | “Britain, Connes.- cesses G’GSTO00)" occ | eee ONG) WOO |leccnanond 
31 | New Haven, "Conn Pere. 4 boasts soos eee fereisiece al acaraletajererere’> | c Srereeererre re 71505000) |Seeeee sees 
32 | New London, Conn........- | (60,000) ewan ee eeee[ee---- eee c60, 000 |.......... 
33 | Norwalk, Conn* ..... ae CORPS a Pee Laie! 565! 4. 194 0| 
84 | Norwich, Conn ...... concen 20, 000 | 79, 000 7, 000 1550) | 98,7550) [Pee eee eee 
85 | Southington, Conn.......... (GS5400) ee lice wcse- ale eee C69, 400) |e. 2 eee 
36 | Stanford, Conn ..... Bees : (SE5400) 3 | a sas. eee C845 4005 | pesenee eee 
37 | Stonington, Conn........... (ZGROS0) I Noccs cee ee coe eeeeee ¢265050) |) eee 
38 | Thompson, Conn ......-...- 4, 000 11, 400 300 300 16,000 |_.....25% 
39 | Vernon, Conn..-... cee loan go oncescllsconca sapseeleesencmoas beceonccoc 50000) |paeee ae 
40 | Waterbury, Coun .......... * _ (350, 000) woscce = hee C350N0008 beeen ae 
41 | Winchester, Conn........... 2,000 | 32, 000 800 | 200 35, 000 0 
A@ |) Wwiranllegii, (COMM sooscoseccec (27200) eee: wouter cee 0445400 |eeee ene 
ASMESionx Halls alco. soe s ne colleen SOS oeee Geen A) Ae en Al ooaotanbnallesse Pee. 
44 | Wilmington, Del-........... (364, 660) (34, 000) RO8, GEO | 2,081 
as || Agglatit, GOscesaccsococsescs 735, 000 | 125, 000 20, 000 | 2, 500 92), 00: jae aeeeeee i 
HG AmoustamGe.<.cc<..-ccccsss 30, 600 50: 000f| 10,000) |-.seemee at 90,600! 16, 720 | 
47 | Columbus, Ga ......... ee 16,600 | 22, ovo 9.500: se eae & 40, 500 |.......00m 
48 | Mineo, CPecsasacacsacosnsoc (61, 500) 3, 750 500 60, 750 |... 2a 
49 | Sarannah, Ga...---..--ceee. 50,000 | 150, 000 5, 000 J, 000 206,000! 3,586 ! 
50 | Aurora, Il., District No.5 .. (145, 000) 3,000 |, 148,000; 11,651 
Bt | Bellcuemnytt 30, 000 | 65, 099 4, 800 2, 000 101,800 | 20,303 
Be Bloomington, JOU aa aera. (225, 000) 18, 700 7, 500 245, 200 21, 109 
53° |eG@aaromlllleasecrsccr sc canst 2, 000 85, 000 2, OTS 1, 000 90, 375 1, 187 
et || (Gionenie), JN, osconcsdsanacess 1, 214, 000 | 3,650,000 ; 205,000: 50, 000 5, 119, 0co | PR coc : 
ie || ernie, WU ooo6cccae eer 17, 300 ; 84,700 | 12, 500 1, 300 | 115, 800 i 1,979 
56 | lOyxosiroie, JOUL, seooosoooan Ameer (125, 000) 2. 500 127, 500 | 12, 944 
57 | East Saint Loos, J scoosses 10, 000 j 36, 300 | 2, 500 500 | 49, 300 ! 1, G32 
58 | Elgin, Messe sos SScnneee | 21, 800 ; 59, 500 | , 250 | 700 Soe 50m 3, 957 
a Freeport, cl eee oe 13, 000 78, 000 3, 800 400 | 95, 200 3 OS 
OuNGalena lee eeeeeeeeeeeete | 1, 000 | 12,000! 1,500 | 1, 200 | 15, 700 2, 046° 
* From Report of the Commissioner of Uducation ¢ Total of items reported. 
tor year 1881-'S5. d¥rom county and city. 
a City apprepriation and bonds. e Includes pay ot janitors and cost of fuel. 


UL Value of apparatus only. Jf Frow State and county. 
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g Libraries and apparatus. 


h From taxation and appropriation. 


¢ Including loans. 
j Debt and interest. 
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6; from replies to inquiries by the United States Lureau of Education—Pant IIT. 


= eg 


| 


Receipts. Expenditures. 
| 
bend S ! 
Es Amount received 5 8 Permanent. 
aa frum taxation. & c= 2 
wee qo _— oe 5 
2 |—- ee | ee ise dy 
ES ES 28 . | & e | 
os oe 32 an ees < 
= = 8 Sb es : a4 
25. coum 2 | let) =| ez 
ae 3 = 5 Gees E 2 EA | £ = 
eee | = | §& e | & = = | 2 3 = 
< | am | < a a | & = pa 
a 
| | 
4 42 | 43 | 44 45 | 46 47 | 48 49 50 
| ; F 
a $1, 350 agi0, 900 $5,000 |....-----. $416,350 | $26,000 | $1,500 |........ $2,500} 1 
a ais | WPAUUN ERAGE ysccecocca| 3,008) ceem ee Eel ec aoment MMR Rte Ec | 
soc o0HddséelloounoonopellHeges Soessollagocaccollanoscoocod|lseenuqoqgudl||boonnpo pod bseqcco otoeconod|eqqasecoos 3 
ei... 3, 540 13, 500 | 4,000'| “SiM000)| 22, G40 }2..2.222-51 500" /L..-.-..|...--ce- a 
caaeco rene lecce eco: Ai. (Onn EE AN Re ch OA ee i | nn is ei | ae 5 
occa > 8,079 | 35,731 | ir 200 | 44,027 7,421 | 6,350 | $200 1,200} 6 
oe amet! <gi9eGl |... | sence Bk ATO bacen-t se.) 662 50 746, 7 
ae 40,179 | 35,428 |......-.] 63,196 | 138, 893 (24, 087) ES) 214179) 08 
a 3, 583 4, 960 16 D1 Son@etOed6 |emce tee [oo8, ave 20 500} 9 
ee on F106, 050 Sianoe | (eit | esece ee. 165,299} 17,109} 2,661 738| 3,858] 10 
ae 40, 025 44,106 210 7 Bi 4idglewe cores] 1,953 |e 2) Scene 
teens. paik249)| 2718s |-2c.2e 23,641 | 816,175 7, 822 7,395 1,669 | 15,877) 12 
Pes... 26,083] 24, 004 658 16| 50,761 798 392 272 | 768 18 
couoeeuee Welori08 cc Weel cee eels sce cee 13, 408 eG ee 150 500 «14 
aceon SOMOIT: | aceyars.|2=ss-dccen Digi | Rete MOG, eee Wires Ok 15 
coe 6, 472 109573 |..<.2---| 1,000 18, 016) 855 | oocee AL ee |e, eG 
$7,210 | 13,332 G0, 166 0 eee ee 81, 4a Pees cccee- 752 259 4,420 | 17 
1, 102 1, 911 16, 959 50 PE | Mi | SS (309) 909 18 
~cocannpie| Seer sae (URE oie meee = Se nee Sone l4ul #21, 1800. sas. 8 1,959 , 19 
Sonnon sell Bucoeoc eae MAME: cae Mee = 20s aan Si 927 Wetec, acne snes 2 9732 3,179 | 20 
ncceo etieel Seneca Emme te” Sal ERS es, eee 15, 193 | G2 |---|) ,Gl56 632) 21 
oannesee|| sce Ce ee emma aso Ae ee a Ne el ee Pee ee ee cn ame 22 
cononaciecal cee eam | Ae PAs? ected 6 BREE | ec so. le ae ge eae 345 | 23 
Pro}. eens. custine| te mieesene au, 334.| 111,874 ||...2.. 8 92, 647 9,900 | 24 
Pee tees. | ne asetees|.-ceccue sees “aees Sa AG [peas reper [aaa 8 g160 853 | 25 
242 | 3,791 7, 884 38 OMe 1) 14,280 |......-. 2 138 200 | 400 | 26 
253 | 11,605 34, 762 36 (.czaueeee 46,656} 15,000] 1,0C0 900 | 350 | 27 
Peer | Pee |. oe | wore ecslscweeeere DOROG Sec cas coe eee g109 1,868 | 28 
_ eee 2, 504 WADOG |. o<2¢<< 16 GROG |. 2: . cee es econ teen Weeeee Sale ae 29 
Seen re |... seen. a oheecc|-eeeeee ee BORGES [ies s come eeeeen 276 1,827 | 30 
2,156{ 39,119] 394,144) 1,765 | 17,034] 254,218] 18,954 (1, 789) 5,286 | 31 
oon AS ac] foe ae PRES es eee BTG048) | cscsa<ceenle tees. g210 5,722 | 32 
con ee 32, 062 HOOMONGIO S47 | 43,168 |......2<cc)>ene-5 + 141 1,997 | 33 
Fo ceed, 2, 000 25, 447 607 G9 28.198 | 71,657"\e--.---4| 125 1,288 | 34 
cao onieed Neon eee Ss, eee 14, 340 2. Onomitee es. be ga8 436 | 35 
scorned Eas RS ON i eee 95,620) | use semen seen 1S 1c eres eae 
sorciece ccs (eee Me Sc | 351500 |. ccc eeaee| eee 989 341 | 37 
187 2, 068. Bale Deen 1, 033 Ge Boa|o 2.2 ce eee BOON Sea ce 338 | 38 
186 3,971 9,498 |osueeeee INE | 3b RS |i ae | (eee S| (Se ne cs ame 3 
joStao> ne eee ee cs PmOnie 13958 be 9462 3,508 | 40 
2, 948 0 17, 655 0 RODS ePPOT, 897 |) 16,138 b-. nee 89 2g9 | 41 
Pe oem en ccs «| ne 55 deen =| samen ome Peacen|| 2% 125 406) oock ace gee 1,596 | 42 
onnoonoeeel GaceCece Nel Meer ance Mevccocallqaeste: Zoe ian imermeens lice < Fannin laemmeonee 43 
8, 249 0| 110,000 0 412 | 118661 | 26,489 | 5,953 | 0; 1,784 | 44 
ae 16, 600 45, 058 0 0| 61,658 BEATS | TMCSGUL Sate ce| es. 8 2ee to 
Bo 7, 038 41,000} 1,657 1,741 | 51, 436 7,000 | 1,500 ae 1,000 | 46 
_ ld oonnnee 15, 460 oeeeeleeeeee =.) 17,955 |e. n0---. ssessaby [eases 562 | 47 
aa. 2, 250 12, 500 220 AON Mes eO70) 1222s, |. ea eon. 200 | 48 
1, 000 8, 036 95,000 | 5#0g0l. cs... - c49, 056 2, 734 GION... | .cooceeeee 49 
Beene esc. 3, 120 25, 712 120 Bea 28/07 Raat os 446 170 1,142 | 50 
Bi ayo: 4, 481 33, 149 Pieces. 37, 887 0 405 | 200 2,242 | 51 
54] 6, 755 46, 748 145 295 | 54, 484 5, 795 766 100 453 | 52 
be. s 3, 140 10,000 |saeeepemeecs| 18, 840i... -..-| 150 |........ 750 | 53 
""497, 340 | 134.253 | 1,758,052 | 1,154 1,153 12,091,952 | 610,000 | 45,500 | 3,526 | 108,494 | 54 
ee... 2,186 31,041 |e eemelerGeoo | 50,5808) 92, 725 480 |...-----| 1,422 
0 4,401 34, 387 0 707 | 39,495 9,528 825 0 5,163 | 36 
peeve cae, 4, 037 51, 160) | eee do s08 96. 2759)... -.-. GO6.|_285-- a! 6,224 | 57 
41 3, 899 99.341, | eae 12,424] 48,705] 21,190] 2,207 is 1,999 | 58 
129 3, 029 22, 483 295} 15,205| 41,141 8,131 195.15. 00eet 914 | 59 
177 Pioe hk, 19,810 0, e.cee 59} 16,213, 142 176 200 | 638 | 60 


k Not paid from school fund, 


UState appropriation. 


m From sale of bonds, 
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TABLE 14.—School statistics of cities and towns containing 


Estimated real value of property used for school pur, 


poses. 
8 
| S 
5 te?) 
City or town. 2 is 
3 eS 
i : : 2.4 
: A S Be 
oc 5 5 o 
= "S a = 
: E 5 = = 
O a3 Fy <q EB 
i 3a 36 ae 38 39 
Callagibrmega, JON coasoousccade Rete Dore tintee Coreterere Coren $200, 000 
Jacksonville, Ill....-....... $100, 000 $72,000 | $10, 000 $350 1282, 350 
Ouletawllll eee ceeccecscc ss c4. 19, 600 | 107, 060 10, 200 300 137, 100 
aplcakee: Wc. .s....-- 4! 5, 000 | 60, 000 4, 000 5, 000 74, 000 
ipieO ba, IM Cosposmacssenceee 10, 000 | 60, 000 1, 200 530 71, 750 
NDolimne, Ue ete cneeians's'es 10, 424 | 75, 000 3, 976 1, 400 90, 800 
Monmouth, Ill.......---.0- 8,000} 25,000 500 2001 38, 700 
CO Gieiy aie UN eee aces ABE (GO000}e Fi... <n Sees S22 ee 60, 000 
eoriay Lileeecr se speseosepy 50, 000 230, 000 25, 000 5, 000 330, 000 
Git: 30 peeeeecoooleaoouees 2, 000 20, 000 5, 000 500 27, 500 
Quincy, STL Sere 2 5. a eccrersteterei's ate 70, 000 120, 000 10, 000 1, 640 201, 640 
ROCK ford lean seme a. 11, 800 145, 000 8, 700 2, 300 167, 800 
Regcic Island) Jil ......2/0- 4) 25, 000 60, 000 5, 000 1, 200 | 91, 200 
Springfield, nv wale sis sce/etele says 30, 000 120,000 | 10,000 2, 000 162, 000 
Streator, DO Deedee ees IN| {103, 976, 1, 535 105, 511 
Crawfordsville, ind sees ot 25, 000 75, 000 SSOQ00TE! saeco ae 105, 000 
| Evansville, Ind...... Pee" | $5, 000 325,000 | 12,000 700 432, 700 
| Fort Wayne, Ind........... | 57, 650 141, 000-| 10, 300 5, 000 213, 950 
Indianapolis, Ind........... 217, 800 562, 000 90, 000 35, 000 904, 800 
Jeffersonville, Ind .......... 11, 000 58, 000 3, 450 250 72, 700 
La Fayette, Ind.............| - 50, 000 80,000} 20,000; 10,000 160, 000 
JOG eteba thr OG eee ee enecdet bactopoconcnlosscacoondcllocac Ocae | | Bee papa 
| Lawrenceburgh, Ind ....... 8, 000 25, 000 5, 000 | 3, 000 41, 000 
Locarno, Mil Socacoaned (148, 000) 500 148, 500 
Michigan City, Ind......... 10, 700 40, 000 3, 500 1, 000 55, 200 
enn, Ind ost. ee 4 1, 400 40, 000 4, 000 500 | 45, 900 | 
Richmond, Ind ............- 40, 000 160, 000 6, 000 4,000 210, 000 | 
PavtNOwe, JN scoecoscceane 7,000 40, 000 3, 000 500 50, 500 
South Bend, Ind..........0- (158, 400) 2,000 160, 400 
Atenas ISAT), IGN oSecooneccllooaac paaaeee 224, 644 |.....0---- 8,311 232, 935 
Vincennes, Ind..... Diiveceg leases 5 Seen | Se eee: Sees : wees aan 50, 500 | 
Washington, Ind ..........- 3, 000 45, 000 |..... poe6 | lsnocoo pan 4 48, 000 
Burline ton plowAN. - -=~s.55 cc) Geece seen Le eee ee | Roeeeeesd Weegee sone 350, 000 
Council Bluffs, Iowa........ 43, 800 175, 500 17, 600 3, 150 240, 0350 
Davenport, Iowa ..--....... 64, 000 | 210, 000 26, 000 2, 000 302, 000 
Des Moines (west side), 65, 000 200, 000 BY (UUN Weoooapcone 270, 000 
lowa.* 
DOOD IC; LOWE cen cec ecw c au de cee see eee ceeds sccs = sacle eerie 210, 000 
ieoknk, JOwa........000. 6 | 20, 000 100,000 | 10,000 1, 500 131, 500 
Lwin, ON ee eee 8, 000 35, 000 4, 000 300 47, 300 
Marshalltown, Iowa........ 20, 000 100,000 | 12,000 | 1, 000 133, 000 
Muscatine, lowa............ 12, 500 | 60,000% 5,000) 1,000 78, 500 
Oskaloosa, Lowa .....- Scent 100, 000) 600 100, bOU 
Ottmmwva, lowa....s-- sc... 18, 000 98, 000 2, 800 1, 000 119, 800 
Waterloo, Iowa......... cece 12, 000 60, 000 1, 500 1, 700 | 75, 200 
oiegria, ans ...--.-...... 18, 850 64, 303 7, 832 | 800 | 91, 755 
Fort Scott, Kans ..........- . 15,000 57, 000 7,000) 8. 22am ae 79, 000 
WangherCOWISAN Sic cercicie «= = paps cejnici eel leone ceeeeciel lle = =< cee jponcoe geod snooscessead 
| Leavenworth, Kans........ 35, 000 140, 000 16, 000 | 2, 500 198, 500 
Ofeera loam ...222-....4. 5, 000 | 50, 000 7, 200 |e suet ame 62, 200 
Wellington, Kans .......... 6, 000 26, 000 6, 550 | 550 39, 100 
Commatonie eee. 5... 90,000} 100,000] 10,000; 1,000 201, 000 
Iipornuis Nas EOFs cacooooadsoone 216, 175 (699, 349) 915, 524 
Newport, Rays sic. 2 | 20, 000 80,000 | “5, 000 1, 000 106, 000 
Owensborough, Ky.....-..- 30, 000 17, 000 1, 100 350 48, 450 
New Orleans, a eee 200, 000 500, 000 60, 000 1, 000 761, 000 
Auburn, aie ae BOOS ES SC esl Ge See Gee [coe meRe eer See aaa Pere ou 89, 000 
Angusta, Mie. saemeeees ae 8, 000 45, 000 2, 500 2,000 52, 500 | 
ISPD, WIG). casccoecosonossa|leoosaqsonsor' boooog cocunn||eoqgnosesolleac Bocce d Beer na conene 
Bath, Me 22s oc conemete sec eere pelesic s/c sce l Meters es cece cc | ce > sc'eie cael ete eeterrete “100, 000 
Belfast, Me- <<: sjcsiceceeeere Bee crs Sta << Ul Male x o:= <0 one | coe, ee eee 12, 000 
Biddeford, Me......--- Diet 12, 000 | 85, 000 5,000 | 1,500} 108, 500 
Brunswick, Ai ensceacc Sono CaseguSGoned MESA AeEeesee BeeacnsHdallododco oc 33, 000 | 


* From Report of the Commissioner of Education for year 1884-’85. 


Balance on hand from last 
school year. 


114, 256 | 
17, 262 

. 13, 959 
22, 291 
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SCHOOL SYSTEMS. 


5,000 inhabitants and over, fe. —Panr lI—Continued. 


Receipts. Expenditures. 
: a 
a =} : 
ae | Amount received | 5 5 A Permanent. 
Gs ron taxation. = ee 6 | =a 
Zé Be | BE ot & 
Bo e Le < i is 
5 a a= | Moe 2 eS = 
oa oe | ee me _ az 
ee he | oom is ee oe 
23. 23 || da (| 22 | 2 Zi 
a . = 2a ee ~ ei 
528 2 7S 2 Sz a @ = zs = 
Bee | 3 ee | Sie me 1s | > 
< . oR _ < < | A wa | = a 
\ cee ff =) 
| | 
41 42 43 44 45 | 46 Aq | 48 49 50 | 
null. ok | | PN ee ee | | 
| 
pect St467.|) $22,192 |......8.-..22 OMe | t.. aee | ees «ss $1, 668 
meee | «19,828 | 412 | 200% “#1)Gaa.e 22,093 SOO Seles eel Megas 
“008 4" ae! [ene Beaten F ' 48,419 7000 6),925 |< 222 22||) 93,206 
coc] Bia HR) Gimaie) bas] P88] LSS) ae 
sone neeae- my ‘ H = 0U5 | Up UV jss-ee--- < 
ee. ...- 2, 544 30, 490 13 10, 331 | 43, 504 500 | 1,116 | 86 2, 705 
ae 1, 666 15168 \incone o<|sa0 neers eee Fi): ee oe Cee 100 
one 2, 566 14, 270 25 |, 16, 861 0 0} 30 1, 666 
1, $07 Ords6m «= 73, 286 I\).-2....- | 8,492] 88,541 A OOM lnOT 20) see jel Gr One 
ee s--... 1,750 9, 518 391 | 14| 11,673 OES Be 672 
eee =~. -- H0ie7.| 36, 211 mee 299 | 46,607 150 |e aes. | Saeeee 4, 048 
0 5,202) 43,639) 180 1,281, 50,302 2, 953 701 4299; 1,663 
eee... .. 3, 609 28, 073 275 100) 22, 0OME.- ee 610 |ss. oe | 1,593 
| 8, 158 55, 563 635 59} 64,415 | 10,199 | 817 | 0} 5,750 
101 3, 669 22,597 | 226 35 | 26,628 1, 837 570 25 | 558 
ee... 6, 514 10.5101) Saies ee ees 17177 (2, 620) 
_oanaesd tObcc 5 ae Ws AOE Poe ee ce ee ke 
2,502 38,927 29) 1BTaihee esse 10,959} 81,569 3,925 | 746 | 294 | 1,220 
wee... 137, 191 6,076 | 502 1,897 145, 666 937; 460 16,338) 7,017 
1, 265 8.173 12,472} 30 1, 729ue 23) OTail Le =- .-- > | 05; een 254 
a WORT 9 |25. 2.2225 iececo ea 25/459 | 44, 911 (3, 263) 
_ ne ee Se ego, i iil See eee ened os 
co ea le ee eee stesso eee Oh Is | een ee ae ennaieee Mee 500 
ofa] 5,979 | 6. a aioe | aie ei ee » 350 50 1, 990 
om... 7,079 3,205 08 ) Gi We 5, 500ml OG))...----2..- 290 30 | G00 
(95, 853) 240 | 261| 96,354 (21, 450) 
192 499¢| 3,581: 73 416 9, 088 7, 000 500%. _o5.-- 1, 000 
itt) ae 15, 961 | 227| 3,511{ 38,606; 10,128 802 50 518 
ee... -- | 46, 372 34,959 | 96 1,699 | §3,126| 36,289]  900| 2,816 1, 102 
ee eee... ..|... ic aeeet eee (ae Socnel! MENG, 1 in Aree an Ree S| os 
es ol sc aaa eee ee ee ee ee 0} 200 0 0 
... ors eee ae 2Ov667 |... cecal A eee. | 
PT 69145 lose se sceee leo ay |, ee. B65, 382 2996011 29716) ee 2, 506 
(9, 262) 70,392 | 364 | 140 | 80, 158 2,077 | 2,898 23 4,195 
, ET eee 49, 266 220 | 632,063] 88,190} 19,081 | 2,000|........ 7, 293 
TONOG2 |o.c2-co.-- | 57,160| 99 144] 67,465) 11,870] 1,062]-....... 1, 742 
oo 5, 147 28, 015 | 72 MG Bos O4del ee elo es ee oe IY, a 
2 9,208: eee 4,000, 15, 980 4,140; 101 ........ 198 
- cone 3, 599 27, 469 271 | 10,048] 41,387 1, 4208) cs... : s/s ee 
: ie 30, 230 i ef | 33, 868 4,115 O50 br seeee. 903 
i (2. | i ne ieee. |. ls,.,.oel (OL, 748 |. tienes 2, 590 200° 500 
MT Old | 2...! 17,992| so} 1,866] 21,071; 3,076 | ye] | 6 | 733, 
75 ae _ » [eee ACEO 0255) 14,039 |. .2--24.04-<-0 see 2,441 
(2, 73 7, 398 |eaeee 603 | 20, 664 1, 000 168qh: 3. < me 382 
oe ,70 17,199} 670 | Gaal Ot Gatjis...| 191 |ooo.. 768 
1 OG pee ce eee 2 2,749 4 908 él, 276 2, 76 || 2,046) neue 8, 731 
so0 elle eel 000) |. a 100} 18,100 eGU0M eee 15 125 
Bs ai a Pe & 151 |. = "490 | b8, 633 9,045 | 1,000 128 1, 689 
: 2, 508 QO2M . .ceeee ss 63, 561 0 | 0 2, 309 
ee ss 97,314 | 210,685 | 2,423 Aeegmsi5, 041 | 17,333 |........|------8-|) 15,008 
— | 3,025| 9,493} S05) Neel i¢jis| 9,240 | 659 || eon 561 
oie 30,000! 180,000 |......../ 5,000} 215,000 0 0 0 1, 500 
ioe Peeeeetsos! «= «14, 500 183 2000) Ol 2 i i ee. 
ee... 3, 754 14,594 |... ee Lo ee 75 | eee 639 
Belcan. 8, 647 29, 500 307 iol 32.) | ae 1a see 2, 454 
Peeee..--ch 4, 680 11,250 |enc ee ie | 36, i) 2 a iY aE” ee aie 
eee... 2,391 5,030 |.....25) 1, 216 | G7 | Se ees ee es 
ee... -- 6, 992 16,000 |). 1728" TO Meas, 002... 500 100 1, 200 
298 2, 500 6, 000 50 500 9,278 0 0 | Ae ee 8 
a Debt and interest. b Total of items reported. eFrom sale of bonds. 
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TABLE. 14—School statistics of citics and towns containing 


Estimated real value of property used for school pur- % 
- poses. = 
g 
= 2 
ew 
< | ae | 
City or town. Sg os Snes 
aS | =e 
wa Ss a4 
cal C3 | nee aie 
° a Q mee Cn 
wm to = ~_ 
rs z = 2 2 
5 = 3 g = = 
& e = = $ S 
Oo aa a < a faa 
1 79) | 26 Be | 38 39 40 
TEES | CAI) A 5 $5, 000 | $80,000 | $5,000 | $1,009 $91,000 |........ ee | 
HEH || Case JobbaMbyedh. wks) Soo ooseclooodoononacollesossooocasd sooo sosas|lpoaanecoae 340000) [eee 
des) || Ieee MB... codposgacusenue (GIROCO): ee ec || eeereererste GTOOOM 2 eee | 
Ee GMPIGIS wortli Nie eee see cece cecal! ees emeeeeee | SEBO R Seer mallbaspeneconl lsooooddes 297000 1S aan 
Sey VY ICCA AIS Crean fe Pe nea al mmm oats aaas a6 150, 000 | 0 
128 | Portland, Me .......-----+-- 80, 000 | 236,000 |  28,000| 12,000] 336.440 0 
ee OM eo cklandss\lGseemecsee cee 3, 600 40, 000 900 200 44, 700 0 
JEU | | CAUROREN eee eer eae (35, 000) , 000 200 40, 200 $512 
iSAL || ebayer, WG jc aoonoonesos- 750,000 | 1, 269, G11 (175, 000) 2, 194, 611 0 
132 | Hagerstown, Md ........... 1, 200 18, 000 , 800 | 50 | 210350) | See 
133 | Adams, Mass....... BOASAAE 15, 500 &8, 000 8, 000 2, 000 | 1S SOOM. 22 ee | 
134 EAMAOVeL: Nass. oe coco a ccc! ane oc wei o aete| sere almieie crete |[fntererciste ore 1 !| cic clo eere O24 (ean | 
1153} ||| ARGO ROAR REIS) Soo eoogadleeno pon coed socom peccoad|ooscosaess|looonosneed hoooonunseod|ougsccueuc | 
SGU) Beverly, Mass 22280 5. e cco cac aisiaate ote reials |e ntaverno n'a'o cial | tmeeatee (ee as ll ccs-ie eas tT) ees | 
LST Blackstone; Mass. coo... ccc) ac cecicie seceid|saieleeicis eis ei- |= <2 aicie steleve|lee ae creer as LE Seen | 
3S 1 BOStouy NLISS |e; coc ccrk wie all cae claw eee ine eee eee oars | ee rere rete | mere aera ee See 
39 Brock tou metas: ceeec ccc en |eceecem meme ele com cee er mec lee cnee een nee cue ESS 
AOI BOOK HAE GAEASS* 2% ooo ace oll oe sore ere ee meee nee [Settee eee es eee 25460007 |e 
141| Cambridge, Maus...-..-.... 192,100 | 449, 700 |..-....... | | 611600 |) eee 
eB | | COMIN CL ee ES IAM ee ce | ae 480, 000 0 
143 | Ckicopecé Mags oss. ose els eine © ee A ere ere eee tere rere lan eces-- 4h. geen 
Hae eC linton, MASS 2icc.s <.1ccs| scan se scoala eee cisco cease msemee ac 
ISMN Wammens, NUMSS) geese ceecee 10, 600 24, 009 3e0008 | Seeeeesrre Bi GOO Ge cemeeo on 
NAG Wecdhiamy MASS secee. 22. eer 15, C00 | 80, 000 10, 000 500 105, 50¢ 0 
TAM NG OLel Eh eNHASS ccs cicero oe 12, 000 45, 000 8, 500 | 490 65, 900 260 
MSSM tall River, MASS 2. ccc cence a lee ce cee oe sprees ec ectwrole ace crerelperes- 5) meer /s || pan rr 
149 | Fitchburgh, Mass........... (216, 613) (14, oi 231, 259 0 
BDO tebramiogbtan, Wass 22.0.9. Bh. ccenpeccee|cossies cece nec cece c | comes | ea rare hg osteo ce 
151 | Gardner, Mass ..... aoe 5, 000 65, 009 500 | 650 71,159 | 0 
152 | Gloucester, Mass......... 42, 700 141, 600 9, 000 4, 500 TU pee eecec oc 
153 | Great Barrington, Mass ..-.! 3, 000 35, 000 2, 500 900 41, 400 415 
Hodetlavenhille Mass ees... cece 35, 060 278; 900 14, 600 1, 500 329, 400 
155 | Holyoke, tee 65, 486 124, 706 19, 469 7, 666 S160 7272. eee 
Houmebovde: Park, Nass... .2..4.clonasee seme eee atc ce|eneeccnee cle eemeeey sm eee ee ee 
HSTMOIE Grrence, NlAss ....-0.c02c2|osce ce ee eee es Sone. Ace eee 1-7" 356, 000 0 | 
158 | Leominster, Mass ..... Gonos © _U@), ae 50, 000 3, 000 1, 000 | 64000 | eee 
159 | Lowell, ‘Mass 2.002.) 275, 000 400, 000 35, 000 | 610, 000 | 720, 000 11, 425 
ROOMMME VN: NUASS. <2 cece cece ees (515, 582 28, 560 1, 800 | D400012 eee 
161 | Malden, Mass ..... en wake 86, 370 204, 000 | 12, 000 2, 500 304, S70 0 
162 | Marblehead, Mass.......... 7,214 3d, 400 3 ,COOMPeeereeete 45, Gi¢ 0 
163 | Marlborough, Mass-......... 4, 000 50, 000 4, 000 2, 000 G0;000: acne 
164 | Medford, Was ¢oc6c.-.<...|oeeeee | pete reeiee rc a.c = |'sc oo oeelae Hh a ates o.< =)|/ Seems cece eo 
G'S Mele LOSCMBNTASS — ccc. sccicc ccc aoenteeeeee meme ac aon (occas cnaas eA ae Besa Geneee | 
166 | Middieborough, Mass (18, 260) ee een Sencodusen 18, 260 2, 330 
THY?) | SMUG Coys |My te ee rc CORSO SO AEREE BemEr oem labccassoodlhaasae . 89 
168 | Montague, Mass............ (60, aoe) (10, 060) 70, 000 0 
TGC OPN AE CK MASS. Tee cence cece. |aencies seep oa = ateeetre os |. ac 00 ce etein| orore erettatere =| ec eieeeene | 
170 | New Bedford, 20 (0) ee ee oo) Sooke eee Pon ee ca saeel lGcroocodaddlasanaascce 
171 Newburyport, MASS 26 ..44.|-¢ ose eeeeee podBep5 SAREE RBeEEroaeaissne ncscddl emecoseosssallecnnconace 
DT 2PNGAVGO DM LOSS 2. See ees cnc oc|lan'a 2's ~ Ta ecieteceetee = cline are coer eee eae 522, 100 858 
173 | North Adams, Mass 20, 000 | 108, 000 5, 000 1, 000 13450008 |aeeeeeeee 
174 | Northampton, Mass OT. 300 70, 000 10, 000 1, 000 108, 000 631 | 
175 | Palmer, Tee (So Bh pec See eee Saegeo) poe soccer eases sees eagggeco 5. | 
176 Peabody, WUD SS Ree ooo oe. |v cee s ceeeiae Bo GS Bc ene |e es ie | oats 5 124, 500 0 | 
177 | Pittsfield, Mass....-..-...-. 13, 400 572900,| 10, 000 |. aes 81,3004... 20a 
178 Plymouth, IND ASS caitcin o creisis Sei ioon ne =o atalciefeemys oc cicfnts »  c |/- 2s once ec eee eee el Cee nee ce RL eee , 
179} Quincy ;Mlass seers ccs nc. pec coca sc ceeel Sas «see nem a]. o0le eee | se eeeetee | neeeee a= se te eee 
180] Rockland, Mass -..-..---... 7,000 | 25, 000 2, 500 300 | 547800 |... <2. ccm 
181 | Salem, Mass ......00 (3468500) sd wn oc | eee 346) 500 |,le. oe cee 
182. Somerville? Mass "tee= 2 ee ence ee ELE. oo seee ss.) ace coed ee 413, 710 ©. <a 
183 Southbridge, Mass ......... 2,400 19, 700 1, 650 b340 25, 690 944 
184.) Spéncer, Masa 22. econ meee eee tres c/o eye <a ec eee | 5 eee 65, 400]. 5.2. 2eee 
185 | Springfield, Mass..........- 120, 000 435,000 | 14,650 | 4,500 ! O7491 500 eeeeeeee 2 


* From Report of the Commissioner of Education for year 1884-’85. 


a Total of items reported. 


STATISTICS OF CITY SCIIOOL SYSTEMS. nT? 
5,000 inhabitants and over, §:c.—Part I[I—Continued. 
Receipts. Expenditures. 
cs | 
4a Amount received 5 | 5 | Permanent. 
a from taxation. oe eS 2 
= 2 | we 
Ze 32 ao | = le 
So mw YY wm ! = 
Ze eS | 22 ; = = 
ae i. | ee Z A 2 
5 ae eS 3 2 22 
a: 2 ee 3 ae | €2 g 
BEd a = eee ale & 
ee ra) a S sa fe xz (= = = 
< | 2 3 |<] | aa) (62 & rd ro} 
Al | AZ 43 44 45 - £6 47 | 48 49 50 
— | ee eee ea ee 
| | | 
...... Siiooo)| 98, 000 |........|....4ee--| 912,000... $300 |......-. $1, 000 | 123 
m......| 3,055 ee ies | SOTO el COOMP 252 2o5- [lee oe oo lamnouce ale coupes ou lenae 
-.....- 2, 539 7,300 22h eee | Sh ce Se Rie | Raia a ee 125 
oe 2,777 SOs hens ee | PAGE Se Ooo wne-s.nclee oe eee eee ee 126 
as ssansllodGensee sel aire Opi Mee ies Ce in arene ed i Peewee! ey 127 
0{ 19,029 70, 559 0: 0} 89,588 0| 2,397 0 4,756 | 128 
$2, 149 | 23) eae $70 (1 TO A hee | ae [aerate 625 | 129 
170 2.819 105100 |2 20. _.|_ 5) See OCSE | eee ee. ROE Sesh eee 5 2 130 
0| 156,815] 647,655 | 5,592 692 | 810,754 | $66,737 | 13,793] $2251 17,541 | 131 
ou eoseted/ pea one ae or 3sed4 aarencon 2 | eee eee Leelee aes 629 | 132 
coeotlnee nnn ree Gl 6 eee Pesce ledecsices |e nat lSe eet 3,189 | 133 
coo codons BBdeeS eee Cees leseoeoos|loccesooaco|losco000ansllooccacsgeg SuanddoMleosonnodlecaupesses 134 
onedad ooo a ee eee eee BOBS 7 MMM oe oaecened 5,363 | 135 
“uns a neigh opal Rinne ee ele ee RE eee: | eee ne eel eee. 136 
sconce ee ee ee | ee cores. eae 137 
we... (eee a ae ee ey A os on ee OR Ot Gina fi 25 
| Concho ness ene RE PA A Ss Eo ae ee ee ee ee ee 8 eo 
neil EG See ene Wee cr OR i aero le es a eee 8 TT 
Ga) 2 a 244,492 | 305 |_....--.-- Oigetee | 35,689 |... lien c a 30,932 | 141 
Ope) | (8. S45. | 1,055 DU Se Ad seen cee T1500 sess. se: tis 142 
oogbadonsel baseeocere) GSnBe aoe Peers BeOS oid SOC OC COSTE OEE ey meet pe emernel erere oo) 14 
, a ee ot ee een Pee ee Be) G00 1) lo75 eee ee 1,264 144 
oo oe 16, 490 |... see Loe (ig G27 | ea ey (eerie Br 767 | 145 
0 60 30, 000 490 0; 80,460 | 12,635 75 50 1,071 | 145 
oc. . 60 Te500 Fee 60 | 18,620 9, 000 BOO .....--- 250 | 147 
ooo ee ee 128, 500 B88 tics ee Pat, So) rere ame tig MESA TEER | 148 
0 0 60, 637 | 45 34] 60,716 9, 803 500 0 0} 149 
0 12, 600 0 450 | 12,450 1, 200 150 50 1,492 | 151 
ee... Weenies 2, 0 wcier. W20s....eeeeeee 70, 89 6,868 | 1,340 )....5...] 5,000 | 152 
ny is eae 10, 253 464 208 | GES, | i Se Sean ied |) eon” 153 
420 0] | game [ametcai). teens 73, 253 Oe a6 lesa 4,813 | 154 
Mee Pee nk. 77, 864 | To cemess. | oreeso } «13,567 || 2,047 |... ....| Soeueal 7 
coooonob esl lSeconsson Go boo oo bassodisoG6onns Sononcn abo es ns nied re eee a (3) 
0 | Delis nn caren Meee ese | BLOG DIO leeesesccscfa- wer ccal-ane-S4, 3, 889 | 15 
ee Ogoms (0) Meee 8] SUS e rial... oct ieococeslnoe. eo) We, 195 1 DS 
oo ne 200, 816 235 iss 201,537 | 17,315] 1,907 |....---:)) 25,182 | 159 
eee ee 126, 906 eee! Tomas |o.-...-.--] 2,025 10.2... 2, 498°} 160 
WL sonscade! Rives! 1.2 eee 206 | 51, 857 4, O5iil eo: OOUulgemolm | peemene .: | 161 
0 | 623 16, 700 0 |e 7, 328 0 0 0 1, 074 | 162 
153 370 30,000 | eee lea eee 30, 523 0 200 100 400 | 163 
5. so occ Re en On ream ES oe Be “ceca | A ee mens eee )| Petites ome Ri 
nn (mrss 2 |. eee | eee ua ae ode oa'vn se cfeaettoe cole emer ose | 165 
OP liec-...| 145500 SO0i|c..o.s2--,| 15,000 (1, 500) 166 
0 | 115 20, 000 282 MMM ODR SIO. b,c «cee el eceee as Pee 205 | 167 
0 | 237, 14, 600 20| 15,000] 29, 247 | (RESID) a) Eee 1, 255 ee 
Meleteteevarers |e ieleveeicicisse |\cis'micicciclaereie!l seater | lerneees ereiciel| eerie cee cccte Re Mee tere oe eeesye SeAeoemaan| Hemant. 
- ooeeegel Oy ate mM eS | 108,759 |rceetteees BAe nee 5,207 | 170 
20 GOOSHE EE ase SO Seree Sees Bee eSceosecloseuccesos| BEepece 6 60] COREE Ee eC Seer) Beemer ||| U7/(L 
ee i.2...--.| 101,300 691 Papi} 10072) 22.309 |_.......]-.0.. 4. 5,683 | 172 
one 153 30, 000 343 0 | es ae wT Te Re | alc 
ee 13 31, $21 167 eds | 32,970 (2, 429) Be 
oovecoecerse||s 5S cvcced| Sameera lssésceco|lspsocoooool Sagscoses 4 See eee Saree eee ecwecce oO 
0 108 97, 250 76 Esa 28/121 0... zh ee 950 | 176 
aco oe ee 30,095 |. eee S00005 (ok... ck. lowenesosJosesnncs[seecsea Mele 
_aodée come Ee 4 a | a eee ee ek. 
soaqooo gee Beas. nd ies Eee ae ace eR RC see, 
0 | 195 | 12, 200 86 o| 12,481 260; 200 50 375 | 180 
oe aoe ee..| 81, 900 475 Tee MISS 956 |.2.<-...-3)8. 02-0. |e2ens- ass.) eee 
oe. es.) 184, 287 4 Ve He seltG | 15, 515'8...-.-~-|occeen 8, 732 | 182 
joo ee ae 14, 129)|.. eee 6| 7 eel ae Reece. 205 | i 
Lawosoagbh pecker Aoel (lane HES I) Si 7) Be in nn ne eee | J 
253 oe 109,704) = 281 PRY CHOOOSD [Loreen s.h] 550 fecocuene 6,471 | 185 


b Value of app2 


ratus only. 


e This does not include appropriation for repairs ($9,700). 
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| stimated real value of property used for school pur- Z 
| poses. sa 
: = a 
j cS 
| la | | é 
: gi oy Si a5, ' 
City or town. = : as 
>) a i=) 
i ; aul ad 
© a 3) =) ~@ 
m2 oc Be <= 
| = é 2 g 
=| plese = as ee 
g = z 5 E z 
= = a) - ° 1 
ee) = | Fl <j = | 
= } 
| 
rT | 37 38 39 | 40 
! | 
—_ 
Stoneham, Mass .-....----.. $412, 700 | $4, 000 $3, 000 $7574 00 | wane cee 
SOME) FUG Sane Een BENE enn Ane Ramen ern oe Serscnd mancSen SoA paecce cossonllonnoencene 
PRAUINTOMPNTASS* =e cece. -- 21, 000 240, 000 20, 000 1, 000 282, 000 0 
Rivaletield, MASS v..065. 0-2 | pee cacomeeccic es sosaee| cscs cice| secretes: | ee eee eee Eee ees 
eel tham, Sasso occ. s. 6.05 0| nn nee neniee eee cceeeenen lemmmecc ees emer eee HONG Ehy | Beserescac 
WENGE OCC, Sen re | eee ee | Pe eee esac secon. cGoSsol|boos codes 
WEN hue ue Cee Co oe ne Die Peel ee saeomalGacda cocenbdloccuddaccod 
Rivie bstemM Mass 2 ccc con.cie'se: |annnw occ eee fae os.s cere ih oes eens [ere | sree rele eee | | 
Westfield, Mass*.......-..- 24, 600 102, 000 7,000 500 134,100 | $3, 858 
Weymouth, Mass .........-. i 23, 000 105, 000 8, 000 1, 500 137, 500 0 
WViODUEN Vigan. ..ccescees Berseeecocsditeecee ol Besa csosge ages come sc 174, 000 | 1, 044 
HViorcester, Mass -...4-22-.- 252, 560 774,950 | 48, 803 12,706 ; 1, 089, 019 | 0 
BAUCUS TT MAG Dc ec cre wei via rete mie c|| vein'e ciccalete cee [nem meteacia tt eee ores 104, 000 ; 963 
Ann Arbor, Mich .......... 35, 500 120, 000 2, 500 5, 000 163,000) 1,022 
Battle Creek, MOO eaceAcere 30, 000 90, 000 12, 000 12, 000 144, 000 1, 661 
igay City; Mich......--0.-.. 30, 000 150,000 10,400] 135, 000 505.4000)... 09eee 
Cold Water, Mich..._.... Ws ARs cic steel rc oc een hs cree | GONOOOR Se cee eee 
Detroit, Mich* .........-.-- 951, 450 715,500 | 30,500 5,000 | 1,001,950} 34,123 
East Saginaw, Mich.......- 30, 000 125, 000 8, 000 7, 000 170, 000 2,189 
Whint aN ichewsse cece... cee 21, 900 99, 200 7, 500 9, 100 137, 700 4, 085 
Grand Rapids, ne = onteedll sawinn Ze Serene tee eae eeee AAS Seeenene ee ee ee 623, 490 21, 894 ; 
f ‘ Th ae ee Oe ee eee Rees Al ae Meee me Rc  olladaco coc 
Jackson, Mich. ; Wist, Noi is..: -- See ee ee ee | Li ae 55, 000 2,921 
Kalamazoo, Mich..........- 40, 000 100, 000 15, 000 45, 000 200, 000 5, 603 
emdin fons C his Lae. ccc c.=|s od oc eeelnen eee cece nace eee ae ae eee 200000 eee 
Marquette, Nich. ...-....- 8, 000 50, 000 5, 000 2, 500 65, 500 1,770 
Menominee, Mich..........- (44, 000) 3, 500 200 475400 |. ooccs seer 
Mtskegome NICKS. < 02 cesccsa|sces as eee Some eee |e) oes eee eee 127, 500 7,701 | 
Orie uroue Much eres sees (95, 900) 5, 000 100, 900 14, 576 
Saginaw, Mieh ealecteteelcis'as/siete 16, 500 100, 000 | 6, 000 3, 000 125, 500 10, 950 
West Bay City, Mich....... 10, 300 65, 000 8,000 | 13, 550 | 96, 850 5, 918 
Mulath, Win... 0. <che a o< 40, 000 91, 000 9, 500 2, 600 142,500 | 36, 393 
iBall spadhe, GO SoogonSaaeoe (AN 500) eee eee c585 @A25 085 eee 
Mankato, Minn....-.......- (529000) || aeaerpeein... | e600 d52, 600 |£......2— 
Minneapolis, Minn.......... (1, 347, 300) (84, 000) 1,431,300 | 35,138 
Red Wing, Minn ........... (50, 000) Recess | 325 #50: 225 |:-<---.008 
Rochester, Minn ..... RceMoera (San000)me lecees seers c150 BB NG | eee ec es 3 
ibe MINN ccc «cre sie (895, 000) (105, 200) 100082008 a+ oe eeee 
Stillwater, Minn............ 20, 000 | 90, 000 4,000} 2,500 116, 500 |.........- | 
Winn, AY Oba pacoeconeeacc (ge 7000) 9 Ne. ecce= 8 c650 @igorGo0l ieee see cee 
Fiatchez, Muss’. ......---...- , 000 20, 000 | 2,000 | 200 27, 200 0 | 
Vicksburg, Miss...... PR Gecnnocoscec 8, 000 | 2, 500 109 10, 600 | 3, 000 
Carthage, Mo ............-- 10, 000 45, 000 | 4, 000 1, 000 60, 000 7, 875 
Hannibal, D5), ee ei es al Se ee Oe. eo nioc 63, 000 %, 272 
| PIS METSONACILYAIN1O < oc5.5 otc | scod so «ee eee eee oc | anes beeen [Seen LONOOUN | eeeeeeeee 
Kansas City, Mo*........... 285, 200 248, 500 (62, 840) 546, 540 19, 707 
ol Loli Gh: (ae (2 000 | 1,500] 23, 500 419 | 
St DOseml MO —..-...cccnes 45, 400 185, 575 | 20, 000; 2,000 209; 995 nse neeee L) 
St, LOU... ceee nes 827, 613 2, 577, 342) 3,404,955 , 44,110 ; 
| Sedalia. 2 On nae 21, 000 82, 000 , 000 1, 000 110, 000 1, 610 | 
| Springfield, Mo .......-..ce, 93000 37,000 | 2 000 200 62,200 | 2,393 | 
| Grand Island, Nebr ........- 35, 060 60, 000 2, 000 400 97,400 | 22. see | 
| SEV OWE IS GIF po mosoocUnooe 30, 000 65, 000 10, 000 1, 000 106, 000 |* 12,475 | 
(eleincoln pel rmeseee es ce nse. 1S550008|Pes. . seer ses sss Ce, seme |eec eee @135, 000 17, 763 | 
' Omaha NT Clie ese eee 444, $06 452, 200 24, 500 3, 000 924, 600 20, 402 
Gold Hill, Nev .....0s.s0e-- 1, 000 31, 600 200 |i eee 32, 200 | 0 
Virginia City, INGVane cs sees 103, 000 60, 000 5, 000 2, 500 170,500; 10,000 
Claremont, BN eee ce (20, 160) 125 500 200785 || sesce- see | 
Concord SNe hice ree (179, 100) Smola 82,1615 |. . =. sae | 
‘Dower, NE eee eee (140, 000) 1, 600 141, 600 220 
| ae Hoes3see ee eee (87, 500) 1, 100 88, 600) |...---eee 


wmece wes ee elas twee em ates CPEB BBO eee es SBOP eet ee sle ee seese ee, csesesaseecanteseesseane 


* From Teeere of the Commissioner of Education 


for year 1884~'85. 


a Debt and interest. 
b Includes expenditure for repairs. 


STATISTICS OF CITY SCHOOL SYSTEMS. 279 
§,000 inhabitants and over, §c.—Parr IIT —Continued. 
| 
Receipts. Expenditures. 
J 
g 3 Amount received E eS Permanent. 
& 8 from taxation. d= Cour 
< aa | ee a a 
gv o a) ~ 5 =e 
3 3 a 5) et La ra 
—_ D cs yy (ob) = se | a na 
aes ; : ge aS 2 | a 28 = 
52a g r 5 oa 2 n a 4p = a 
ge s 3 = 8 r) = 5 2 ee 
<4 a 4 4 4 a i & fe ‘2 
41 AR 43 | 44 45 46 47 48 49 50 
| 
a $16, 050 Mig esa ctcecs|| «Cc er A re Mee cements 
cas ses| bon coon held ie MEET OLS oe | oe a i: eee eee 187 
Cee... - 57, 678 80) |.-e eee 57, 758 0 | = $500 0| $2,500 | 188 
Be cena 2 noon Sean PRI eo. || 5 en ee MEN Aoi renee eee, MERE || oS) 
EE Soo cn a s.cclanenaase|wepentee ce | Meettes 2 uvcescect Pia secesclsccacess|seeteusued 190 
oes ck celal badcn oawledea ctu ccle eee eee laswcxe cab hin eas -<leneceseslocmevences 191 
eens IN 28s csc ule ceauieas | aes <te suis sete wal swsu cede N osc cewalseeeeesu|saomcanece 192 
eer rm | Me . .| tee | son eee |e ee caso le bcmak: anlicunmets|accencaees 193 
0) | Boe oe 24, 375 118 $559 | 25,152 | $9,300 GO0o | eee 959 | 194 
275 $207 32, 800 0 688 | 33, 970 300 0 500 | 195 
Bees... 138 37, 100 57 Ga 8, 2211) | eee Cn ee Mes. CTE 
0 0 | 225,998 287 395 | 226,680) 45,354 | 2,737 0| 10,413.| 197 
8, 809 3, 302 13, 127 398 SB ofl) (c 20) | in i Pee ee $313 361 | 198 
ee... 3, 691 25,391 | 5, 759 584] 35, 425 2, 367 325 240 1, 915.| 199 
_... 3, 710 30,959 | 1,109 1,866 | 37, 644 5, 148 627 | 1,472 490 | 200 
.. 14, 853 36, 673 124 Tee Soll ae ee 1, 234 8,120 | 201 
ei os.... 2, 338 12, 724 R00 | eee eta TT lil cee scces.| 478° Use ens s sleet aa (meu. 
Bors cts...... 233,141 | 1,491 390)| 291,552 | 40/631 | 3/501 }....-:. 34,100 | 203 
weee.....| 18,468 59, 654 123 6,930 | 77,175 | 11,269] 1,000! 1,369 3,000 | 204 
. 4,700 4,576 26,907 | 1,074 136 | 37,393 | «9,912! b1,446 Pie eee eres: 205 
16,534 | 12,842} 100,130] 1,357| 69,144] 200,007] 25,0C0] 1,481 | 5,640 2, 363 | 206 
eee... 8, 599 18, 974 626 AGODA $32,009 N).-..-.. .2.|onc.----|-ccoeses|ameee = elon 
jon qe (11, 280 see ea oe) wild, 4a 1, 379 Me... - 1g 1,780 See 
4, 857 , 926 42, 474 2,424] 55,731| 09,574 | 1,665 | 1, 740 | a2, 943 ei 
2. Gn 18, 164 78 3| 20,921 (900) 210 
ee eee. | ec ee. |. eee | oe ws G2, 240 |.v.s.ae. (ee 544 | 211 
6, 670 4, 621 41, 250 207 69505 | 62/312 | 616, 246 |........ 8507) |Beecee ee O12 
0 7, 300 8, 000 126 4,279 | 19,705 5, 800 450 300 1,500 | 213 
coveee----| 8,693 | 30, 826 205| 15,452} 55,176| 11,679 895 552 3,733 | 214 
0 6, 099 14, 000 198 20, 297 0 276 559 1, 523 | 215 
582 2, 903 SL (046 |e oeeate Pmedoalee 62) 4040 20,500 2.2.2... /snceemeulae renee. aie 
es fee ee eee, | en Ns el heen enn laagaues|accesmme 218 
ee...) (337, 527) soveece-| 173,168 | (510/690 | 118,911 | 12,086 | 1,354 4, 304 ae 
| Cocoa! Ie, aaa ee ee MD | | ont ei: stiseseeelescenses|eeweenee|eencencens 221 
) so coodet "io Geena Hie eae EPC oe ie eae ADS OUBBAE anc aance lees co oa] oe oa «|aamteeetems Ieee 
_cocectll L 5 Sin RE AA. ee ee 2,666! 734| 150 687 | 223 
eee Pema 2 --|s eerie 22 eee ween ccc lleseccccidecloccecancee jeter) ghee. Sete) || aranepemee. [loa 
oO} 2, 623 | 6, 512 0 0 9,135 400 |< O0RI 2... | .-ccee 225 
oe 1, 800 15,000 |25aeeee. 1, 000 17800 Uh. hee eee. 300 | 226 
eo eee ts 3 oa) sac es = 2| oc eee | cae oaele . 2s sags. 5,393 | 347 $3 356 | 227 
oe | 2... 23, 583 31| 1,979) 32,865 | 34,481 Crd | eas Oe 641 a 
26, 491 (176, 386) 470 | 63, 640 | 266, 987 |......-.-. Tae, cet | Rem Bie LS 8 230 
ee Bi eee sens - << ame Sguue-| OCOD WNe- - a! 6, 688 RUTHIE (SSS Me oe .0ic| seo ee ches 231 
er | 93, 085 41, 457 186 | en Ge 2... 701 eee 1, 511 | 232 
3,443 | 11,025 | 763, 927 625 | 94,686 | 873,706 | 158,502 9,529 | 14,112 | 48,994 | 233 
599 joe... | 99, 45] 236 2 os CG | THONG Goes one 2,300 | 23 
(3, 945) 19, 772 B21. |. ae. 24, 258 oe he aa ee. 711 | (230 
R551 (Petes: 7, 021 COME ce oo Er ai |r re 226 616 | 23 
eS |eeeee... 6, 095 fo) ewe! 81 O1iy..........}....-.-. 40 6, 827 | 237 
eee... 7, 333 17, $56 |.sceeee-| ae4@7| 57,156] 19,956] 1,253 j.......-| 2, 9484238 
ooh 19, 266 54, 588 590 | 169,213 | 243,657 | 90,163| 8,780 200 7, 147 5 
onocooneen||sood000 cot Beene ae eee laccess6allbaacoo.s ocalatocono ac aan in inne IE Se o. . 241 
600 530 8.0846 Meee 627 Csi) || aaihn Pen ies eT... 242 
> COS Beeccce 31,493) I~ eee 2, 290 ROMA MINEO i. a.celomeexacchoseeee 959 | 243 
oe 982 21, 962 164 35 2c) | en Pe cena eee cr 950 | 244 
- SUCRE boon eee 15, 165 | «cet 649 de, OE | mel ier: 1, 500 | 245 
ole. 2,619 | 55, 734 foal Me ene i! hed y 3,010" eee 3,663 | 246 


e Value of libraries only. e These statistics are for 1884~’85. 


d Total of items reported. 
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REPORT OF THE COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION. 


TABLE 14.—School statistics of cities and towns containing 


Estimated real value of property used for school pur- 


poses. 
3 
fea 
2 
3 =| 
City or town. Ks I 
n = a 
: Z 3) 
i ee z| £ s : 
= | i S a 
f=) ort ta a 
| — iS S oy ° 
oO aa) ce 4 H 
1 35 | 36 | 38 | 39 
: a 
Nashua Newrlegeeernner esc s ($221, 735) ($10, 660) $232, 395 
Portsmouth, N. H........-. (71, 200) | , 000 72, 200 
Rochester, N. Ha.........- (57, 170) 636 57, 806 
Somersworth, N. H-........ (50, 000) (1, 600) 51, 600 
ATIATITICMING th Gc. ceases S ciate =| a aatere ste stetesral leetere rete iererntel | meee Saree | eres seers 48, 000 
SIGS COI SN ed Oi -cinrs cients: sors | wmois craven eared reece ere reer | een 35, 000 
Galen, N. Jc se.c.ec cece. (287, 300) 25,000} 15, 000 327, 300 
Pblizabeth, N.J 2 -.--..0.056 (101, 000) 7, 500 3, 000 111, 500 
HGloucester City, Nodis.0c <cleccesaimeceenlpeaes sates lene enenee | cee 30, 000 
Harrison, N. dl .<icwcccs secwe: 3, 000 | 12, 000 3; 000) | cleans: 18, 000 
Hoboken, N. J* .... .....--. (124,000) - |......---- 465 124, 465 
Jersey City, N. J...........- (628, 000) 23, 700 14, 030 665, 730 
DM LillvallewNedi eee cece Hs tm winini ca ctaratal| ste steisiatere aluic's'|eisieisreicia's a)s\| sioleremttetersie 50, 100 
Morristown, N. Ja@.........- Poa eer eenee oon bancsesesad Bessconee 45, 000 
Newark, Now gee-c-sccse.- 4) | 292, 500 (817, 000) 1, 109, 500 
New. Brunswick, Ni dozens. 4 Sec 2c aerreell eererteeracirerneleceiscecc al ear 138, 000 
Orance, NG Soe coc seo secin Baas wicicrs eeares eae tales See nas aes eal eee eee 105, 000 
Passaic, Nid @ cnccseonsowsios | semescmemmer [eee eee liso nomen [sc eeeeeeee 51, 000 
JPME Mod! sscoces0000K0C 29, 600 (274, 200) 303, 800 
Perth Amboy, N.J ....-...- 5, 000 12, 000 2,700 100 19, 800 
Phillipsburgh, N.J ....--... §, 500. 22, 700 2, 500 800 34, 500 
Plaintield, N. J-......se.00.- 22, 000 100, 000 7, 850 1, 000 130, 850 
Rate aviN. Dd .lccoscceccse 5, 200 29, 500 5, 000 1, 000 33, 700 
Salem .NS@d @2 secsccss os cccc co] Bee neces ole ee Soe oe ee ener eee eee 16, 000 
‘Dronton; Nidi@anssccccecesac| seer eee De co stisns seelleccwaceees| sas =e 154, 000 
Muay Ns Veoh ened. oee ene 169, 000 619,500 | 35,000] 12,000 835, 500 
Exon, N. Vive. s.cc<6ccce 70, 000 110, 000 8, 000 3, 600 191, 000 
Binghamton, N. Y ........-- 56, 431 166,218 | 10,219 9, 792 242, 660 
Brooklyn, N. ¥ ..-..«.+0---- @, Si, HD) ecco moses d26, 720 } e3, 884, 657 
Bmiialo, No We ccs cece osu cack 305, 185 768,750 | 110,000| 31,000} 1,214,935 
Cohoes, Is S's eiasco GORE eooe 41, 000 70, 000 13, 000 6, 000 130, 000 
Cortland, N. Y..-.--ss0.0-. 3, 500 13, 500 1, 600 150 18, 750 
Dunlaitk, N.Y ..0.... 000004. 30, 000 84, 000 2, 500 1, 500 118, 000 
Welntitay IN. Yo sc cise ssanaes oi 75, 000 270,000 | 16, 000 4,000 365, 000 
Gloversville, N.Y 2.2... 2.4 oo meer leeieteee a aed Sepseene 1, 500 hl, 500 
Hoosick: Walls, IN. Yo siaiees acted fy Soe oe eet rere are eects ote here ccs | eee 45, 000 
Hornellsville, N. Y.......... 14, 800 50, 000 5, 000 | 2, 000 71, 800 
FT GSONWNE LY se «0. teks cad: 12, 500 37, 500 8, 000 3,678 56, 578 
Ninaca, Ni Yon. c-cace. a 35, 000 90, 000 9, 000 2, 500 136, 500 
Jamestown, N.Y ........... 49, 500 72, 600 11, 200 8, 850 142, 150 
Kingston, N.Y. (2 of city)*.. 51, 000 112, 000 8, 000 1, 500 172, 500 
Lansingburgh, Vieweacyoee 12, 000 35, 000 2, 000 2, 000 51, 000 
Little Fa lis, N. Vices ce eee 20, 000 30, 000 5, 000 | 2, 500 57, 000 
Lockport, IN, oe 33, 000 72, 000 | 6, 000 | 8, 000 119, 000 
Long sland CiiyapNe ase 10, 000 55, 000 5, 000 200 70, 200 
Newburgh, N. ¥*-........... 30, 000 54S OOOH. <scisseraleeee cee 184, 000 
New York, N. ¥ ......-.---- 4,100. 000 | &, 6v0, 000 |1, 250, 000 | g800, 000 | 14, 750, 000 
Ogdensburgh, N. ¥ .......-. (784858) Mee. - = 122: g3, 066 . 81, 954 
Oswego, ENE XG eerelavainicinia'c sic's.e 27, 140 131, 090 20, 000 1, 600 179, 230 
Port envi SyNe eee ere: 15, 000 26, 000 1, 600 6, 000 48, 600 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y......... 23, 600 104, 405 |...-...... 19, 922 147, 927 
Rochester, N. Y............. 128, 000 430, 430 36, 000 19, 000 613, 430 
‘Rottict Nabe ee ae... 21, 000 51, 006 5, 000 1, 000 78, 000 
Saratoga Springs, N. Y ..... 35, 000 65, 000 2, 500 2, 500 105, 000 
Schenectady, N. Y .......... 24, 000 70, 000 5, 000 4, 600 103, 000 
Sing Sing, Nun oo 3, 700 21, 000 2,000 1, 100 27, 860 
Syracuse, Noe ee 157, 500 590, 600 25, 000 42,000 }- 814, 560 
Troy, Ne¥ wsceane sco seeesese 80, 000 359, 000 16, 000 | 3, 500 458, 500 
Utiea, Nu Yo cence eee 92,114 234, 640 26, 632 24, 227 377, 613 
Watertown, N.Y ........... (110,000)  We...2.-24. a4, 000 114, 000 
West New Brighton, N. Y -- 1, 509 | 15, 000 | 3, 000 1, 000 20, 500 


* From Report of the Commissioner of Education 


for year 1884—"85. 


a These statistics are for the ‘gear 1804-'85. 


c From State appropriation. 
d Value of libraries only. 


Balance on hand from last 
school year. 


28, 831 


b From appropriation and taxation. 


STATISTICS OF CITY 


SCHOOL SYSTEMS. 


5,000 inhabitants and over, §:c.—ParT II1I]—Continued. 


Receipts. 
elt 
as Amount received g g 
& 4 from taxation. be Bas 
2 oe 
=} fel Ss. mo 
ae ee ae , 
oo O28 O% 2 
Ps S © qa bf nl i= 
ees ak) aS S 
22. : : a3 BO a 
=a ~ ° | ~~ => = 
3 - = oO 3 ° oa 
gaa | 3 3 E n° $ 
4 AZ 43 44 45 46 
Meese. | $20,386 $16, 153 $71 $6 
Deccan se 1, 263 18, 024 37 960 
_sooc0enne Bees ONS Glu cretelectees 1, 499 21, 363 
Beicnic ose 547 IDL, itl locooosocilocoosoccos 12, 184 
Peters |lcisicicicieiicic: | oesicec- cic cilsicc sain cleoe wee erien 15, 758 
eT occa sicicics|lcecices ss cnulecceewsslecccsciies 18, 712 
0 73, 908 77, 600 0 23, 980 175, 488 
($34, 709) 14,000 |........ 14,135 | 62, 844 
578 4, 357 DesOS 1c S|) mene 8, 383 
500 6, 000 OOO! neeiee steve | eceieloteretortere 9, 500 
cca ces 192, 362 SZESIOM|h cco eels « wietears cas "995, 162 
02900 0604] GAEDE OOD BEEBE eee Beosose BEAasasecc 24, 086 
ee Co) Ee ee a 
240 | 211, 617 938,450... ~.<0, 40,182 | 385, 439 
Bec csics.> = c15, 895 18, 228 676 4,180 38, 979 
Die ccc ese 13, 841 7. 509 1, 213 42 22, 596 
e200 0G Od BERRA OOOCT CEPR Escenas recites se) (Sayers eee 28, 605 
Mlecicecs ce 52, 000 7a, 473 | Sa Bese Weic neice sere 127, 473 
4, 025) 2, 600 | 0 31 6, 656 
Beteeics =~ 1, 340 7, 500 IS Sa esocsce 18, 960 
44 9, 497 17, 519 575 18, 676 46, 411 
0 7, 085 7, 500 0 0 14, 585 
Eaciaee Plleieietereietets sail ~~ ajncmisi ene e-a as 8 NE, Be 
- oosodl Pe RGen gene eel Finnie (RIE? 63, 249 
0 44, 503 150, 000 970 7, 382 202, 855 
ReMciccc cs. 13, 077 49, 509 1, 120 9, 383 73, 089 
ee......| 11,299 37,000 | 1, 322 49} 49,670 
_coocosonHeSeesoscsd Seen tetas Cees + Seeeere ss 2, 694, 541 
Betisinic< ec §1, 963 AS02533 leooocesdlooosna cool SZ, AOL 
cog9808e6 10, 209 21, OB eecerers 755 82, 898 
ee... 2, 195 © 690} 2c eee ce eeetee 10, S55 
0 5, 575 21,743 0 241 | 27, 559 
ee ciecis | 12, 379 49, 190 786 726 63, OBL 
Micicic ce cee 4, 4938 20, Ue 304 135 16, 072 
Eiiccee ts << 3, 463 16,118 410 379 20, 370 
0 5, 850 21,137 51 637 27, 675 
Beitelcled so» i 4, 935 8, 750 84 105 13, 874 
(7, 040) 19,6709) 2 131 71 | 28,913 
ee... 6, 272 14,818 | 2,883 1,764 | 25, 737 
278 5, 493 24, 350 872 467 31, 460 
me ......| 5, 200 15, 884 109 2,177 | 23,370 
Manciciese ws 3, 459 10, 967 416 1,155 15, 997 
...... 7, 485 19,000 | 2,500 346 | 29, 381 
ao ncnel Reese ee eos 56, 105 
Big cas |eenees « oer see apere 75, 350 
_oo 000 He AEE OL U8, UBB Iecocoancllooncooo0c8 th OHM, OBR 
_ cococcoda pesRtSce el eee PRR oll secre. cocoa! a, Bal 
Ecce ss ss 11, 886 35, C00 169 is 47, 010 
a 5, 610 9, 004 285 1,717 | 16,616 
Bcc 5 10, 970 28) doo |lecemeies 747 40, 050 
ee 51,241 | 177,000 | 2,010 939 | 231,191 
Piss cocee- 5, 957 14, 586 739 404 21, 746 
Des \ociexe « 6, 123 34, 000 349 13, 209 53, 681 
Eiticicicic osu « 7, 789 19, 760 560 Wheres eee 28, 109 
oa 3, 882 10, 840 284 4,975 | 19,981 
_ dase 30, 467 126, 579 3, 868 |........-.] 160, 909 
21,367 | 27,594 | 100,000 |........ 2,130 | 151,091 
066.6 19, 956 65, 000 567 812 86, 335 
eee oc lacca ne cee fanestar[enessovcesh) 43,406 
Meccacccse 2 340 7, 959 87 2, 259 12, 645 


eTotal of items reported. 
J Includes furniture and repairs, 
gApparatas only. 
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Expenditures. 
Permanent. 
ey 
im & 
2 ae 
—? ae 
ey mE aa : 
mide) Bé4 = z 
2 ise || "9s @ 
2 5 a g 
mn i) 4 e 
{ 
v Sf | 48 49 | 50 
$3. OMG! Oa | errata arcia | steccyeie eiatei| wievectarsien $2, 300 f 247 
CED), aC) Me al coger Veer ue 1, 500 | 248 
F 500M arrctcecel meee tea: 468 | 249 
Bratorcyavererepa lee oie tse o's late cete aicranell ole te aperencrmeeys 250 
eats eleialesier= $500 |......-. 194 | 251 
eicteiciorcints SiG ewes ce: 1, 320 | 252 
30, 000 OUBOL meer cee: 7,497 | 253 
25, 722 1, 227 $125 &30 | 254 
SSS roe 704 |eeeee ee 235 | 255 
400 400 See aeieecileeemae cree 256 
Bie eee Calers | seis avec | ete wise |e eiecee cree Pai 
AdooOOKADE J AOE Iooacaaaes 4,615 | 258 
Wale (eaicte SRM! mis siaisia} amiareierera'e 4,739 | 259 
aisiatersetere ate Sileoonodee 782 | 260 
22, 493 13, “029 Ceres wile 16,195 | 261 
aielee wcve eer ze mialeretcteters 2,870 | 262 
veces Tal BaD) [eee ce ee 2, 584 | 263 
1, 630 250 SO 1,412 | 264 
(LEEUW) An ccecees 8, 538 | 265 
0 0 0 1,118 | 266 
a eleiete eicietes 454 50 737 | 267 
24, 088 1, 804 211 992 | 268 
0 0 0 834 | 269 
2, 905 See wiatets © 270 | 270 
Be ferciateishes Breed) iricoscce) 74 Lisl | BAL 
16, 663 912 | 1,016] 12,409 | 272 
16, 986 2, 338 483 7712 | 273 
aioe eo ecee 186 967 8, 003 | 274 
F366, 880 ost §63 ya GIBRY \egoaso ages 275 
(666) a 526 134, 602 | 276 
5, 272 682 623 756 | 277 
8, 259 BOGE Meee ee 766 | 278 
Bieeiese se S30 lee ceee: 834 | 279 
11, 857 704 1, 367 1, 686 | 280 
4 O74? eka ogo 445 | 281 
=O pees Gasqeted beseecrc Heatooteaas 282 
2,247 | 2, 526 120 505 | 283 
1, 582 126 85 851 | 284 
5, 270 By BYE Lemos 539 | 285 
Broccisio ciorere 525 417 1, 308 | 286 
4A, 216 450 86 1, 814 | 287 
1, 308 27 || Pee Sallmectce se ee 288 
157 eee: DOM cote 289 
333 682 279 738 | 290 
NTT I MCARE iSO la eee [eee eee 291 
14, 986 108 8, 093 837 | 292 
297, 246 | 21, 782 0 | 205, 997 | 293 
F4, 241 g37 Te cccoee cere 294 
eee 84 250 7,235 | 295 
Seen | 323 348 1,001 | 296 
ASCARI 902 3, 284 1, 554 | 297 
16,412 | 6,465 | 1,425 7, 087 ue 
2, 288 2, 674 766 jd, 607 | 300 
1, 522 543 214. |... eee 301 
4, 800 BDO | Paces se 500 | 302 
736 2, 579 3, 135 10, 045 | 303 
14, 000 169 ys secaeee 6, 048 | 304 
557 1,195 666 5, 208 | 305 
F 17, 948 g185 228 Seer 306 
We css cece 588 45 167 | 307 


h Value of apparatas and libraries only. 
4 Debt and interest. 
j Repairs and insurance, 
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REPORT 


TABLE 14.—School statistics of cities and towns containing 


OF THE COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION. 


2S) 
Estimated real value of property used for school pur- Z 
poses. ; i 
(~) 
| | =. 
Ba al 
= = 
: ; a a aA 
City or town. 8 | > Ss 
a : aa Z 
mo . . moe g o 
° o 2 se a 
n of be) > @ 
= a ee x : 2 
3 = "One a eS cS 
os } S oH iS) ES 
oS at | Fa <q Bi i) 
3D 306 ae 38 | 39 40 
: $24, 060 $130, 000 | $13, 500 41, 500 $169, 000 | $17, 092 
@WarlottenN: C2 cccscnccu cecal scenes cocemelesea a seem eee las emieee oe eae Iveco <4 20,000 |; 2... see 
Prva ih Ne Os ec cao ues onl sce semee een ie Re coor Mee ocO Bee lace emt 21,000 loo cece 
Wilmington, IN. CO canes dcnaen| sce oats gee dna we ewes «|loceeiecs- <1: saemireeee © 167500 |....220em 
Akron, Ohio ...... i ne 135, 000 300,000 | 35,000{  5,000| 475,000 | 69, 671 
Ashtabula, OOD ccooncocoose 5, 000 45, 000 375 700 OL,075 |... .0ee 
Bellaire, @hiow .. ee ocees tscceme 30 | BEBO 6006 Do boo neBAeen ooco00 coor Hagpdonocoudocosacess: 
anton) Ohiom.. seers cces sl eccwceccepsjelewsecs sSemuiell oc ces oo cell oc eemee. lees 
Chillicothe, Ohio ........... 10, 000 110, 000 15, 000 OG 000 150, 000 11, 584 
Cincinnati, Ohio .c ssc... 52). ores c eee lees = cence | See eeee en eee ee 2, 200, 000 71, 697 
Circleville, Ohio -.--.....---| cncoe--seccleeence conn enfanenneneen[encscenccel 110, 000 21, 262 
Cleveland, Ohio ...... Rees ee eo Eee eee S) enone (hh. cndoed Mecodescusadlogenonscc- 
Columbus, Ohio ..........-. 261, 300 605, 308 37, 502 18, 000 917, 110 43, 270 
JOP Ivo) aes O) 1h Saree reecemerel ones ascood isenseescc BOSSE OR Oem EE Peascuecos 419, 855 18, 180 
Defiance, OhiOwsaeemesce cole Un sea elem lenis ccreccl ca coneeneo Was cencesee SiO000 | heee eae 
Delaware; Ohio si. se se...sse1oa anc seeeerelees «cece serene. 2 NR ie 120; 0008 see eee 
East Liverpool, Ohio ....... 10, 000 35, 000 2, 000 500 47,500 |..-. .2eeee 
Bilyria, Obloy-eecc secs ese ces | cease Seen ee ee emotes | ser sie cisc cel | sa eeemiete re 82, 500 8, 618 
Fremont, Ohio ...... dodeco » 10, 000 40, 000 4, 000 1, 000 55, 000 7, 705 
alion, Ohio... .cc..006-se0e0 8, 000 100, 000 7,000 8, 000 123, 000 8, 453 
Elam ton© hioeeceseesssees 35, 000 100, 000 13, 000 2, 000 150, 000 9, 153 
wronton, Ohideescc. eee ccee 10, 000 90, 000 TOROO0 (22a 110/000) |... cee 
Lancaster, Ohio ..... Be AHOn 8, 000 95, 000 3, 000 1, 000 107, 000 3, 396 
Lima, Ohio sale iciaisisigis werereiee ~ 16, 000 60, 000 15, 090 500 91, 500 12, 852 
Mansfield, O10: s2 oe ciciers | eeerec corre l eles te alecere s awe) crave etme ete | erctereretetets 212, C00 |-... see 
Marietta, Olio <2... 4, 600 ue 700 2, 000 400 23, 700 9, 146 
Massillon, Ohio. .... Sais ascetics Meee lomisis cietieele as |e siaitcoemic ects ASec pee 1205000) See ceeee 
Mount Vernon, Oh10 s250 0c Sh acee eens ssc ccs|a- sistema cs increments | ar Sones 2, 111 
Newark, O10 .. «sce see oes. coe el boec cole eas cc toc semep avec leer “"496, 000 2. =e 
Norwalk, Ohio ........c0e0- 31, “800 66, 400 4, 500 1, 000 103, 700 12, 388 
Piqua, OHIO) <s.c00eeseeu a DhiMBoemee comet melee cstteie <= |scie cts sie «sl ceeereeimres 75, 000 JS. eee 
POMETOY, OhilO «2 ve csesn cael res eee tee =e eee ss oe | ecieie ie =o. 5 «| crete to; 000 |, 2.2. seeee 
Portsmouth, Ohio .......... 50, 000 119, 000 10, 000 1, 000 180, 000 9, 244 
Salem, Ohio oneooossenodeoae 5, 000 45, 000 2, 500 100 52,-600 9, 129 
Sandusky, Ohio ...........- 25, 000 95, 000 7,000 1, 000 128, 000 20, 185 
Sprinefield, Ohio ..cc5ceecce|enemen scene eee eee = |. scanner | seems die, 000 |o 2 oe.eeee 
Steubenville, Ohio.......... 27, 500 123, 500 8, 500 3, 500 162,000 | 9,890 
BT ONO: . ccece cele oc sce cl Cee een ene - = |o\c Sane osc | ere 128, 000 8, 510 
Toledo, Ohio... -geceerre Fe Sn Gpeco0 55 | Hoacen GEOBEE GE cmenenert sostecece 700! 000'). 7.2 eee 
Wirhand OO. ccccce ce csc saleeeneoe SEnee| Ge cee ociee |= a Geese ee cleemeseenee 103,000 |Soceeeeeee 
Wooster, (O} 00 AEA AeA amoeccscosde aaieleereise ins | ce oeicie cis = «Vl fo aeerpeereye 90; 000 |. Soeeeeeee 
Xenia, OIG -..-.ccccs ssc sc ee ee eee | ee 79,000 |.....-2258 
Woungstown, Ohio ......-.c|aess eee eo oe... |. Boone. Lr 300, 000 |.....s500m 
AMES VIG; ONIO w 6.00 cic cae oc elce soso emer We ees cies axe eile ote cn SPA de cree eee | ois erento || eens eee 
Portland, Oreg ....... seoeod 85, 000 271,500; 10,000 1, 500 368, 000 ee Ce 
J itso ae | ole saveas|decsncee dteconece «:|/aee teams nn 
Allentown, Pa*...... DE ea Aeros] ono > OEE GEE nea boonuoesce 460, 000 2,361 
PAUCOON A Wena < « cceieie's « ooo 30, 000 108, 600 6, 000 400 145, 000 ||... sseeeer 
Ashland, 1 2 ce rn ER os teste ee oo MME Stocco oe 40, 000 301 
Beaver Falls, Pa ....-..-.-. ie 000 | 50, 000 (A000) |peeeeneee 64, 000 38 
Bethlehem, Pa, Sis Mee aicin wic'c oa [eee ee eet neice cinta «+ | wc cie eevee | Daren ear 100, 000 |... Jeeeeee 
Us radtordyy ke alemicicncsscie-'- |= oe 7, 200 46, 800 Dy B50 1, 850 61, 700 4, 720 
Bristol, ‘ee ee... lame See liseeic< Fs Be eee ee coo seees eeeemncougseilsoconoo ac < 
Carbondale, Beas Jose ces ced le eatwe og Vel es « «= 2 o= t'a0 [ean deters « «foe eee oocsttie---s-|---- one 
@arlisle; Bae. ccescerres. ats (407000) eee 40, 000 0 
Chambersburgh, 22S Gaeemnee' LBBooaRacarlin edceseun ccs loncome s+|sceemeeeee. 45, 000 2, 219 
Chester, Pa .....- Bee ss «cae. See ce WhO loc wodecc sec lsoceecineentlecsterteee 125,000 |.---2-seee 
Columbia, Paes oes SAHOCeeOn bee ocer dasa |oevseseaces-|-- 5205 oe Roe ce nee ee «ee 
Conshohocken, DEP soooeder 8, 000 25, 000 2, 500 1, 700 37, 200 9, 815 
Corry, Pas. oe. meee wos an Dee ae oe nee Sip eb le = «ee | Mee cece ee Eee es |. as oe 
Danville, Pa........ Oecd beocoS ooo colGeeRnet °Ghe CEB OrC ones sacoondcsd bac dsisleisiew «eV eee eee 


* From Report of the Commissioner of E 
for year 1884~'85, 
a Interest on bonds. 


ducation 


dbIncludes fuel. 
c Amount of bonds redeemed, 
d Bonds and interest. 
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5,000 inkabitants and over, §'c.—Pant II—Continued., 


CITY SCHOOL SYSTEMS. 
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Tieveipta. Expenditures. 
gc | anes a 
-— ~- 
= = Amount received 5 e . Permanent. 
Ge from taxation. = Se | } 
S a= | = & | ‘ ] 
es =E ij se | = rs 
Ze 22 | ge | & = é 
2s aa om | 5S = = 8 
2? == | eee ef Eee | Ee | 3 4 
ae 2) | a] | eee Ge em ie | eile 
see | 3 z s cou 6G g = z a 
“4 sm = 5 se eee rs 5 
—_ i t + =” aoe) 
41 A2 43 | 44 4s 46 | 47 | 48 | 49 50 
| | Neate | 
ee.....-| $10,196 | $51,505) $70 | $94 $61,775 | $11,571 | $1,688] $842, 3,177 | 308 
ee ..... 3, 800 | 3¥950 | (i aces 5! 4, 050 Le ee | Bey. iiic..1 BSABEE Eel Hodson cba | 809 
aeee.....| 6, 730 ce) Ee | 800 13, 780 |..........| eee mae 8. | eee | 310 
ann | cena | ERE PS were ee eA aes jo oe es tereeeree | 311 
$371 | 10, 000 63, 350 909 | 11294, 943 | (35, 030 400 5,583 | 312 
Se ...|.....-.5..|-. Cee Pa Rt A eo |e ened Poa eee ans SM ..1313 
er Ee Bie ORO eancee |eneeeeeeee 83,929 |.--eeeeeee oe a err a A 
(el non ae et eee | Ee ee es ee eee ome 315 
fe..| 5,991 P8835 pas was | 199 34, 125 680; 232 | 1,001 | G64 316 
12,209 | 137,215, 584,009, ®, 924 1,991 754,348 | 90,450] 7,129 }-....... | 34,696 317 
996! 3, 306 19,421; 393 a te, 4 eee eee Bia eee. 318 
a 93,149 | 521,377 651 9771 624,953 | 21,514) 6,506 |..-..... 3,062 319 
984 | 29,523} 197,278 753 265 | 298,103 | 62,434 | 1,611 | 1,323 | 5,142 320 
ace, .|...2--.--4f)b- 2-5 dfs. -sdecaed et (i oe en emen Ca8 321 
 ocnc cle RRES ESD | ee eS 4) ee Looe |. ae be oe 399 
ne operons peoreren peeeeerees B3HOO | ec eneves ease Lae A fe eee. | 823 
necllonge el, See an ae 7 ene Ts < ee ee ee ere oan b amc iicc lone | 394 
145 | 2,582 19,713 60 ee. Domeei|© 4/550 |. o.-5.|-0ce co. )|1c ae 
61 3, 070 9, 625 (201) J3) | ied Penn eee! | eee | 396 
eee... 2, 900 14° 000 , 200 100% 17,200)... .. ee | 900! 5,285 | 387 
690 7, 257 29.419; 198) 1,110) 38,672 2900! 100 50 | _ 1,050 | 398 
253 4, 939 20, 674 (724) Pea cou Ve? ee Lee | 63,400 | 329 
....- Selgl | = ai7 |) 4S OUT Wea MORN... 2 2 40h nese. fei, 440 1........ 9 | 330 
263 4, 950 12, 716 | ogi... imam... Benes. he? 415 | 764 331 
al lees Ea eee Pe cane 45, 203 |. seeerees ceeeeees | iloeges Feces. = . 332 
-.... 2, 903 13,150 | 248 SORE MGMLM EG cc aes. @ bese. vee tienes 333 
|. ccense--. oe eee oR CONAN «soca deeds cess [oscenqcs|ococon see SMEOR 
160 |7"°3,497 | 77713, 078/77", 518) Mat | aa | coe LaeeuGrs | aoa. | 335 
fee. ..|. 2.22... Rs he. 0-2) nk Ee a 336 
aa 37500 | 18,098 3197 7380"|“Socasd (III isp 3997] 337 
Se eee |. os... eee...) «SNE... a We coe. 338 
_ Coeeeoccl MS Sec ales oc! HEMGG.— | Ws 07 Sa es Wei EE AI 20 
a... | € 837 1/513 | 79a OL | 28,692 |... eesns sss ara cereenne] 962 ; 340 
700 | 1,872 15, 462 | 358) | 18,390 | 1, 000 | d2, 750 | 0 | 292 | 341 
460| 8, 054 37,476 | 252] 11,000) 57,242) 17,318 | "400 | 50 1,650 342 
coool ES ed ie cei Be” eee 1h hi i Pec eA we 343 
60 | 6,508 | 34,570! 330, 41 | 41,509. 5,882 07777334)" "1317" 344 
40| 4,288 21, 449 BM eee .c| pS i ee Pea oe, eS 345 
cand AP Soul APPRBI S| OBmemnee eae Fils, 22 a at POR Be eae lascsee.csaSleee 
a ee | aoe pe ccceuesh oF. (al ine ae eee Vereen e cee 
ee a eg eis cal Wee bch ceteseeeeeicrersscclersetees)seteeteres) 348 
cont eae a eee [eee $- 39,419 |.... RON TOT a Ee a ae | 349 
asa Siees ae, IRIN RIS eee die 83,300 ff’... ...... 4 1 Se FES We Eee | 350 
mee. ..t... ccoodh, COMME RRE EER: Ay pcausnesco! ocho) SE ame, MARR Ie Bee ee HApmeenae (1 
em.....| £42, 623 64,081, 941 650 | 108,295/ 38,362! 962 40 983 | 352 
a... eicoc oe eens Rea 2. sake Oc AL Not: Bree 2 yee en eee 5 Pee ae 353 
...... | 5, 397 52,351 | 200 OMe) 58,40 {b....-6 2.1 339 |....--.- 257 354 
Meee....| 399) 43,984 |........ Mention Se720uy 17909 |cssue..|....2--- 474 355 
Mmee.....| 1,498 12,199 | eo jens) les) ce... | 1,919 155 1,850 356 
Meee.) 1,592 |....22.....] Me |-ce cae oe | ——a see F ee | 357 
Mee.....| 91,277 (12, 976) | ee | 16 25 | 386 358 
es... 1,818] 35,257] 485 Me se | | 8,308) = 218 |. 2... 1,615 359 
ot Ee ie |.o0.: A) eae 11,019 15 | ire |" EA mene | | 360 
fee... ..|....2-2-- ae | |. ~-08 2 i 18,330 Fg a gle RRR 361 
Oo} 1,638 13, 482 146] «-2p5e0 | 17,7654 92,9751 9235 ]........ 249 362 
s.-...) 1,689 13, 828 aq, 32) 17,940, 40004 750]........| 200 | 363 
eee... h3,861| 27,813 405 Bem) SS War |... 0... MRE eh Ree | 740 | 3 
oo SABEC: «eee ES PPR ER 2 19, 215 Che) | ed ie Soe | elie | 365 
aed | a en Reeeere ooo oS | 11,433 , 10, 940 S7e.\.--- oe | 1,276 | 366 
conch | CE Se ees a | 17, 412 Bs | ee ee lewhews cog) ae 
SSsaseenns sean seces a's seesewensas ee 16, 143 ; 1, 295 ee ee rr ee seseess Ce 368 
eFrom sale of bonds. From taxation and appropriation. 


Jf From State and county. 


h 


From State appropriation. 
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TABLE 14.—School statistics of cities and towns containing 


+2 
Estimated real value of property used for school pur- 2 
poses. oa 
Sl 
| a = 3 
a me 
City ort g 2 a= 
a Eg ae 
S & rs) oe S2 
‘ ” 3) Lal Pen) 
ec) q E 3 ° 
a apd = i . (*) 
| 5 = 5 a a 2 
° 3 2 ey 5 = 
o aay Fy < H ea} 
i oo 3G 3 oo 490 
| 4 
369 | Dunmore, Pa ......- eee Aeoccceceobard Betsuecrocrs Maocoscsdt Ligecumecias $301000) [Pees eeeeee 
Ba) || TST, JE sogsoesasceoonoed ($227, 900) 237, 500 $2, 771 
37] | Erie, Be ob cc cpu eens cone Ae -cceeeen |e... See eee on eee 338, 700 8, 363 
302 | Franklin, Pa <...-s080s<---a s+ ssce seeeies'| sete ve cece dine cs ceme cpp ceeieeee ach sone eae Cee 
373 Harrisburgh, IPGcscee cos ft 4, 900 325, 250 353, 779 1, 638 
Bey || JB EWA ITN 9 St esorccor Aaeerne Doeeeocacecallcececomescce lboaraccedh BosanaGooe 65, 500 1, 752 
375 | Johustown, Pa* ..... REE 4 Eee nS cocgo Baste resose besoosonot Bodeecodhe 320; 000 |e... ecemen 
SiGe ancaster: Ba coaece cows sc df cere cte cee snccae seers spoetettenecertm es iereterterate 2265200) ee nese 
37%) Lebanon, Pa*--..-.--s<-.e 15, 600 58, 000 8, 300 2, 100 | 847000 |....-..9e8 
378 | Lock Haven, Pa...........- (49, 000) 4, 200 250 | 53, 450 0 
37) | McKeesport, Pa...........- {poseepece.. dab saeee 2 Hear Sse Uoeey Mocoacaore 115; 000) ese eee 
380 | Mahanoy City, Pa.......... 9, 000 40, 000 4, 500 1, 400 | 54,900 |....---- 34 
38l |uMeadville, Pa* s.. tee cs oo Abie sos eee ieee oe eee eee a. ecppsoneed 80, 000 1, 778 | 
382 | New Castle, Paces Saccseae 3, 500 45, 000 3, 500 500 | 52, 500 3, 828 | 
383 Norristown, Pals scwccieseens 50, 000 96, 000 14, 000 900 | 160, 900 1, 082 
a84 | Oil Clty, Pa cc ccwcansescaiusess 2 eee occ scan aot. cee ce em Racor I a 
385 | Philadelphia, Pa..........-. 2, 232,024 | 4,547,324 | 355,011 25,000 7,159, 359 27, 407 
386 | Phoenixville, Pa..........-- 15, 000 63,000; 8, 100 1, 000 87, 100 0 
387 | Pittsburgh, Pa*...2...-cale.|.ceees seme Ute ee ee, a ere 2,229,028 | 166, 762 
388 | Pittston, Pa........... Pee Pee ee O0 Deere Gerace peamecceer Weorocoony Breceseocsdaioamoccscce 
3995) Plymouth, Pa..cccccccccccccles ss cece cecal cece ce cce cee) coee cele ne pew clstereinist| la ceeeretee ereene | ete nents 
390") Bottstowh, Pa cvececccccsed| os -0 sececdlichess coseec|soceceeme pcs ssereeto4|- copes eee seer 
391 | Pottaville, Pac sncosccccsuctnlic--ccocSUMMMKEM o..cl0bec lec comme. el eee 217,500 |... 22ae 
392 | Reading, Pa ..... Oac0dcasees (368, 000) 28, 000 1, 000 | 897, 000 13, 500 
S0di) SCLaNnton, Pa cc.cecocce cae eelte = celeee men ose me eee cesta meee becrsiemesietats Repeerered asercccoc 
394 Shamokin, De Eee 4) SP Re Seca a a COMereree Coa Menaacoaoy BrEcoo5cbd Moodaadacdey Lboooocan: 
395 | Sharon, freee eae POP ei eg ee ecebo anceoe | BREA Aer enone socosccacms Hhoocoocss 
396 | Shenandoah, Pa...... sseeue 10, 000 | 62, 500 6, 000 1, 500 80, 000 2,413 
SU iplamaqua, Pa .......--.0cee" (40,000) |) tees | 40,000} 2,500 
398 | Vitusville, Pa..............-. WW aeeGesaaas TENOR Bb epescal aeeeroasal Hooosceacn 65, 000 5 
399 | West Chester, Pa.........-. 20, 000 75, 000 5, 000 1, 800 101, 800 2, 500 
400 | Wilkesbarre, Pa ...........- (269, 176) 1, 500 262,176 ne 
401 | Williamsport, Pa ......-.--- 42, 500 116,300 | 12, 000 1,500 | 166,309 |...--.2-5. 
FO2MmVOLK, Ba" tos cmectsse scenes eee e6boscca| MAB eso eesore Merecccear! Edoccdasab 150, 000 i 
403 | Bristol PR. 1... 0 ccccceos soe (65, 000) 3, 000 690 | 63, 600 |. ..---2eee 
CMOES |] Dekoy ant Dk AMHIGy 1895 98 codpooedodns Seascacceoad lpaaonocosaodlloasooo coon Scc0esg00C 25, 800 | 
L053 (AC ranston, We Lose cecc a occ eee coe EEN laste itisere cc lai seeeiee etait ebiseiesiet= 30, 200 1, 384 
A0CR eC umberland, belie ce +c cere ote eee eee ee eee en cenceee ne a heceeeee 46, 000 | .....- a 
a07 >| Hast Providence, H.1 ..22. oleae. acon ate ace en callassscce ac [ance ccenes 69, 994 2, 474 
408 | Johnston, R.I...... «canons Gets ce eee enc cemeece iocsscec as | a-ansecce- 24, 400 j 
409 | Lincoln, R.I..... le ees Bo) Boeeonoco od beds qo cosese HESEEooase moodcegoec 120, 500 
410 |} Newport, R. I. ......-....... ae 1 an eee (Siem eme 128, 135 
411 | Pawtucket, R.I...... see 1 ee) O52 Se es reer 283,807 | 7G, 210 
412 Providence, DDD, 2 date occ cicte ell Mest eee Series wc coe eee seston iemietete 1, 001491 fee eee 
413 | South Kingston, R.I........ 3, 600 20, 060 2,000} 1,500 26, 500 
414 | Warwick, R.I ..... Seeeae. | | tec ee Gane Aen Pe, By Seige 39, 400 
415 | Mvestenty KR. I -..0-0c.enacae 8, 000 62, 000 3, 000 | 2, 000 75, 000 
416 Mh olaeis eid AR elf 2 een a ee ocd ee. oslo ce eee i 160, 000 [3.2 2eeeee 
417 | Charleston, S.C ..... AOReerOA 15, 000 100, 000 10, G30 500 125, 500 | i. 
418 | Columbia, §.C ........-..--. 13, 000 15, 500 2, 496 200 31,196! 8, 831 
419 | Greenville, S.C ....s00-2.0.. (5, 500) | B00. | smennen< 5,700) |... -.0eam 
420 | Clarksville, Tenn ........... 6, 000 | 18, 000 Ka RAS |ooco conte 25, 773 
421 | Chattanooga, Tenn.......... (88, 600) (5, 800) G4, 409 
422 | Knoxville, Tenn ..... cea! | 17, 000 35, 000 5, OO) | scree ==: 57, 500 7, 509 
423 | Memphis, Tenn ............. 60, 000 109, 600 | 10, 000 1, 000 NTO enoscoscac 
424 | Nashville, Tenn* ........... 52, 000 166,080 | 12, 000 1, 000 231,000 | 10, 241 
425 | Union City, Tenn......-..... 1, 900 13, 500 1, 260 300 16,960 |... cee 
4264) Austin, Tex. 2. eeeeee eee 23, 500 42, 300 4, 350 500 70, 550 
427 | Brenham, Tex ..--..----...- 3, 000 12, 900 2, 900 1, 000 | 19, 800 
428 | Dallas; Tex «owe cme sees eee Memon eni nese cic cece BREE ss aocoD cht samoreeeense 
429, “Fort W ortl ick se oeee en enema afore cs aa ae | 50, 675 |.-..oaa 
* From Report of the Commissioner of Education b Debt and interest. 
for year 1884-’85. ec From State appropriation. 


@ Includes furniture and repairs. d Inclades fuel and other expenses. 
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Receipts. Expendituros. 
qe 
3 Aniount received 5 | g Permanent. 
as from taxation. | & ay 
<6 7 | mS . a | 
a eS be a = 
on ‘oo "es = B = Lge 3 
og os & - = a ae) 
os o°5 = ae! : es 
me [esa 4 o a D2 9 
ee; ‘= 8 Pas ye ae ra 
eo: Ses =e 2 eye gH = | a 
Bee | s ems (Meee | ee |e | = | 2 
B25 12] & 2 a6 z 3 2 5 | 
< | a | q < E a Fy 4 eS 
44 | a2 | 43 | 44 45 | 46 7 48 | 49 | 50 
| | 
ae B00 8 $10, O8T |. .ccee --| $151] $11,178; $1,020] $468 $50 $300 | 369 
a s..--- 8,203| uo,o01| $125; 1,68 44, 868 4, 392 | 358 104 3,709 | 370 
...- 5, 50h | 63, 161 8 e559 70, 3a) ats,656 |e 1 ee 63, 884 | 371 
oo oncos| iiee soled a PE dere | eeesinte Titshs Genin! PGE ey ees foe 
..---- 6, $42 74, 888 O23 970381 90,860"! 12.400 | 1,095 [L2...... 1,719 | 373 
ee 17, 805 21 2G: 19, 959 | 1, 625 eg |W Beec oe hye a) ane 
oo oamelioness ae ee een one 20, 624 SOB COMER G ML Maseice 639 | 375 
$161 6, 740 36, 879 108 6,585 | 50, 473 2,700 418 Bee. 1,567 | 376 
en... . qe32 12, 183 185 GG 2a Ss. 56a lecee ee 118 ieee 1, 107 | aa7 
ec... a6. i113 228 3,000} 16,014 2, 082 #01) IME. soae) 474 | 378 
ee... 2, 462 Bo Alouette ey ee es, 060 | 1147 lel occ ea. | fs aes 379 
1... 1, 798 14, 576 47| 16,106] 392, 527 (16, 141) ieee 954 | 380 
0 2, 184 97, 486 615 1,201] 31, 486 (2, 800) | 2a | | 881 
eee ee O08 1 18,098 Pee -e ad Toy) 20, 689'| 2-313 | 50{ 2,548 | 382 
ees... 3, 453 37, 72oubE 1,762 OG Ces tye eee see’ GM jretrees 4, 038 | 383 
coo ele |nstaag ages ceeteeecceeeeeeee | 80, 224 4,805 -25-s250)seeeeee|enznee cess] 384 
ee ..-.--|. meee. .| 1682, 300g Ne. oo ce... --~<|1, 652,999 | 122, 018H)90, 252 |... 2] 186, 440naas 
0 1, 615 18, 399 200K. =. 20, 414 2,479 500 100; 5,296 | 386 
€32, 547 (511,188) Wie-.220 e131, 360 | 675,045} 111,488) 7,006 |........ 19, 635 | 387 
_ coe Pee eee APO. en ee eee SM hae 52 Pion ee snl soc dec fees eee emeeee 
“coe ee Nee ee An Ne os fi 1, 254 - paces! oes 8ar WP cee alee 
ogee EA: Sl (fae ecousane: 18, 966 sya | ieecaine, eee A ee | 540 
once 3081 37, 457 | oy 62 i568 WL) 501 |) 1,200 |)... 2s: 934 | 391 
ee .----5 10,266 | 100,000 }.....-..]----------| 110,266 | “26,500 | 2,500 |........] 4,500 | 392 
_conoednedl Wee co ele ied BEET Pee Gn O20"), 31, TAT ae cece lovee eect oc aademmeniious 
on oe alteeeelle: Semen 1G: 615 Paria PL eres aes, Pee slate 
coon anes aes Ali Es See Ee tee 4 | 38, 207 Bo0N dee oe lee ee 995 
oe 2, 433 22, 696 25 254 | g 42, GUS (20, 364) F4,671 | h1,107 | 396 
Bess... 1, 259 Ee OOU Maan ee eee a emenE ORO Hotes te saveecleas coceel ol aa0 |397 
me. .--.- 2,379 | 25,544 SO Teele med O10 (oo. bens. boccay eaclecccos< 1, 323 | 398 
0 1,606} 12, 662 49} 10,017| 24,334 9, 813 844 0 306 | 399 
0 &, 305 80, 574 560 Cones7, 2300) 14) 810 4A. “1 3,421 | 400 
(pee 4, 613 50, 647 Wont cterer ne 55, 525 3,000 } 1,325 125 8, 850 | 401 
eee 3, 576 A Sit ae TE) (054 || 0) NS eae eee 1597 once eee eee 402 
soe ee. os| coe os ence leven eeee | a 127 36 6i3 | 403 
re 3, 069 AGo0) | feeeees 756 Se | coceemenee (a enelompe ane AM came |) ES 
0 ie Dat WE 10: 182 eee EB || EO | nes ae 8 405 
etdaeee | a re a ee eek. we'wslaeueeescla gee. WL eee eee 
ee Ts 77) 11,000 |... Te) || STE || aie ak We ES Oe a 407 
cco wo 3, 467 TiOed: Cee 2,000 | 16, 467 3, 667 500 150) Ios oe ees 408 
me. .....! b 6,304 20 O57 lee es 1, SOEs) | PS | ein « pa: Re et ie Ay pee 409 
5, 217 6, 366 26, 500 5 eS 50216)... ee | | RR Leena oe ee 410 
[ee 8, 095 40, 000 378 2,678 | 51,151} 29,756 | (1, 274) 8, €05 | 411 
once) | Ghee eee nee es | | Sanne ae parca (83, 171) eee el aie 
1, 000 2,977 Oi as) a 2 1, 298 OR 0 100 0 200 | 413 
oe 4, 754 Se meee ae eo. (2G MNES, 05 |. eee lee. ac s|-boccreclecccens...| 414 
oe 3,195 18255 14} 1,109! 20,603 500 100 50 168 | 415 
ee iccs 6, 959 26, 700 380 1, 250 35, 289 5, 250 TAO lanes eee 400 | 416 
Be oe os: 47, 087 49950 0 Peete BOR | beeneee eteicce otucecee | 1S, 57 5alealey 
Meee cenees 3, 537 6,132 432 PeCOM I 19-792 |... acca 456 84 205 | 418 
Meecccee-| 1,900 0 0 | 0 1, 900 0 0 0 165 | 419 
eee sacs! 4, 734 3, B41 TOeeeee ee: SA2G0 eo secu en a0) | anese ee 69 | 420 
(9, 709) 18, 000 4500 [soe nets 2) eee oe $63 | 421 
ee 11, 685 12,152 | 1,047 gyi |) 20,060 | 42,000 | ¢650-1........ 4825 | 422 
ee 526, 544 99,018 | 1) 2apapeaeeeen = 50,704} 10,028! 2,660 ]........ 2,848 | 423 
BE ee cies 753, 976 43 D0) | Seer 07,256 |.2.5.-2.0-| 280 1...-....{ 26908 meted 
es... 3, 448 726 258 | 337 Peale) S84 e...... 143 | 425 
0] 16,135 24, 341 299 | 892 | 41, 667 5,416 | 1,250 50 580 | 426 
1 06GEEes Bete, |, Sinn Meiers SIs on 13, 116 | Cot) |e ae | | i ee 387 | 427 
ce 16, 661 1,952 Kee 576 | 19,189 [owen GAS [Me acee. 157 | 428 
coo SOB ReHEEBGGooee ob HASEee BOP OG Noon ot socbodas oF LosoooEodll MOREE! | eeaeennee, | PPRemMeeesingne ern heh a 10 
e Includes $112,156 from saleof bonds. hIncludes rent, j From State and county. 


* Bonds and interest paid. 
g Includes a loan of $17,000. 


t Not paid from school funds; therefore 
not included in total expenditure, 
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TABLE 14.—School statistics of cities and towns coniaining 


~~ 
Estimated real value of property used for school pur- Z 
poses. = 
: S 
(5) 
3 cee 
il > 
= me: 
City ort 2 So cee 
ity or town. : 2 5 gs 
"a Su S 
S oi $ 25 o& 
a ist) =| ~~ 
5 a ae a | - tee 
3 = : S 2. he 
z ‘S = es > 2 
o F3 ey <q i FQ 
x 3D 3G De | 40 
4207 Galveston, Vex <-..62.---..05 $418, 000 $140,000 | $20,000; $1,000! $209, 000 {.-........ 
GeuL | Dalomesten), WEES, sono cenontodes|loocanoonsnes pocgseeescan|| soscococulosonsenece $1, 728 
dB) || Wlewaingyl, SLES. cegagagodade sH5||socooe coDKon Seacoomesodslesasod onaollooncasesccllesnesocacses 405 
GBS) || sieiel Aura), Jia See eee \soomogece] Se becoosoos socleoeeos spedigoconosecd leonoeucneccs||pocaon ace 
434 | Sherman, Tex......--.0---- 5, 000 | 51, 000 4,000 250 60, 250 6, 413 
EBS || Waren, AUR acco bnconcedacac 12, 500 31, 000 (4, 000) 47,500) nee eee 
436 | Ogden City, Utab ........... 12, 000 | 32, 000 4, 300 1, 000 49, 300 968 
GB) || [exe V8 so cccogdellsoccemooe med Hanccep0e4scllooopeccssalonccaccows 60),000 jPs2. ssa 
438 | Bennington, Vt ...---....--- 3, 500 47, 500 2, 500 1, 000 54, 500 |.oao roca 
439°| Burlington, Vt..-0..-- cscs 0+ janes ssn cge Meme s+ 2 sce ce| = sm cienn<=||ce ee eer. meee eee eee ee 
SOM RR mtlandls Vite eee cae eelere ea sn iacn nn ate eee rere eiciare BOs Boson Or Seer enocal Beecasedoosol lasoguneccc: 
4405 (St. Albans, Vit ....c0ccccnccs ten coc ccc cee aa: cece |icmemeeecise'=|| <celerreetstac)| Sine tse | etna 
449°) St: Jonnsbury, Viti wcec osc-2:|soccec< ce es Bee = «nein elieeic to oe cs eiteereretelers tars | nee | 
443 | Alexandria, Va .....-.....-. 8, 500 | 30, 000 2, 500 250 36, 250 2, 586 
Gaul || IO praallke, Wats oo cnocosommadd|lecoanocas cod bacascsocesdloonoss ose dlenscocoouc 25)000) |... oecees 
4455) Kredericksburgh;, Videsces ss] sees oo eteel eee <s Se einiee mance eee leeteeneee 11, 000 389 
446 | LynchburghyV a 522. .26e< 22 so. ececcqemel su acee scan alecn eet es |@ se emere 75, 000 151 
449°) Manchester, Va. . ss-05sceccc| neces so aeee lence ce cece ssc moc tee << eee | eee eae 312 
GAS || Nepali, WHY osconsconoeasc 30, 000 30, 000 2, 500 500 63, 000 2, 720 
449 |} Petersburgh, Va .........--- 4, 500 . 60, 000 3, 200 300 68, 000 77 
450 | Portsmouth, Va.*...... eee 8, 000 20, 000 3, 000 500 31, 500 1, 767 
ASL || arena, Wei aacocsoseseacs 122, 000 184, 081 20, 000 1, 000 327, 081 461 
AOR StauntOy Viiwn wenwtrsicr scents lees oe cleo leeietecin crs c= << | ercmiees ereterclal| ere retereteees 9.274 |.2-cecoeee 
453 | Seattle, Wash .....-.0s-.-.- 50, 000 65, 000 6, 000 1, 000 122, 000 0 
db4weelacomay Waste ceeceeeneee S9°000cBeseccss oe 6.000" | aeeeee eee 45:\000"}. -.ceoeeee 
455 | Parkersburgh, W. Va...-.-. 15, 500 40, 000 | 10, 000 500 66, 000, }: =. .- 2-28 
456 | Wheeling, W. Va...-...---- 57, 500 177, 508 21, 070 2, 750 258, 828 4, 652 
#67 |pAppleton, Wis:-..--sec2 soe 35, 000 85,000 | 12,500 3, 000 135, 500 5, 856 
458 | Eau Claire, Wis ....--...--: 10, 000 48.7000 |-. cs sc 56 | eee meee 58, 700 f..-.----ee 
459 | Fond du Lac, Wis.......... . 22,000 SSRTCON ee ereenae 1, 700 122, 400 5, 308 
460 | Green Bay, Wis ......-..-.. 6, 000 48, 000 3, 000 1, 000 58, 000 1, 675 
461 | Janesville, Wis.’ ....0se-s., 15,500| 78,000] 6,000 | 500}  100,000| 2, 118 
462 | Kenosha, Wis..... macago°ees 12, 000 - 2h, BD | eeSo cased. 1, 100 35, 600 3, 887 
463 | La Crosse, Wis ..... ee 50, 000 120, 000 (9, 000) 179,000 | 14,740 
464 | Madison, Wis..-... doCdooGoc. 35, 000 90, 000 9,000 | 2, 500 136,500 W5-2 cers 
465 | Milwaukee, Wis .......-..-- 226, 000 600, 000 (60,000) . 886,000 | 105, 756 
ACGAMOCONTOW WIS sone cece coeeeee 5, 000 12, 600 1, 812 120 19NDB2N: Ss cee 
467 Oshkosh, Wis-...-.--.---02. 100, 000 100,000 | 10,000 1, 000 211,000, ....ccaae 
468 Racine, Wis. .cccsecsccen ae 35, 000 35, 000 5, 000 1, 050 76, 000)] ...... sep 
469 | Sheboygan, Wis....--s-see- 9, 000 28, 000 1, 500 300 38, 800 11, 077 
470 | Watertown, Wis....-... Soce 12, 000 | 38, 000 |-.---.---- 2, 130 52, 1380 5, 607 
MBSA, WAS..cccsc-cccceed 6, 600 | 25, 000 4, 000 800 | 36, 400 4, 809 
* From Report of the Commissioner of Education a From county. 


for year 1884-’35, b Includes furniture and repairs. 
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6,000 inhabitants and over, §'c.—Parv III—Continued. 


Receipts. | Expenditures. 
a SL Eamets | 
E 3 Amount received é S Permanent. 
ws trom taxation. So) — 3 
a v 
S sa i z i. | 
Se / 22, eMe | o,f es | 
= | #20)" ae eS | 2% | of : 
2 2 | Pe} ran x | &¢ aS o : 
eS: p | ae zo | z os) ae Gon 6 || S 
eS3 ae | S =e an = me | = | 
=o SS a = fel ~ ev - 2 = 
a.ns C | 6 = ° = - " | y 
Zi 4 <1) <a = | a |» 4 | a ; 
| | 
4i 43 44 45 46 | 47 48 49 | 350 | 
_ooocegae SHEP 000 |. .cis< < alesis erect $89,000 | $30,000 | $3,000 |........ $1, 000 
ee...) (21, 871 |.......... $360 | $24, 096 ) 46,826 | 14,354 |) 2,990 |........ 1, 280 
Meee ---| 6,000 |...-- Melon: | Wee ac 319 Tp BE. | WAn eno oe cel nee es oes creer een 
5 cee 2 BET enema | 3, 250 61, 269 ge, 7 RR L009 ercaers 1, 684 
$7, 098 10, 256 BO |icoteeeeee 17, 718 15, 338 280 (esses 156 | 
-  seo0peeE 17, 398 465 685 31, 938 8, 320 8, WG flooasasce 1,021 , 
_ soegegBbE 4,585 | 2,280 a71 10, 378 1, 247 299) |b oe ee 674 | 
710 175135) |e M760 17,071 jean B00) |: aeeee 1, q10 
 sc0eeebd BEBBEOSODE ZOOS |Repeeterce 2, 579 25h!) leasooosace 40! | eee 1, 444 | 
9 ooo CED Ee D923) ieee te 1, 881 Bae eo oSdecer 269) |ooceeen. 1, 567 
99000000 BEnBopeae INO), SEIS | coon og WL SS) || secedcace 20: neces 801 
| 50c06G0E EEE aane YAU. cH) \cescues 574 AQT Mee siciscvere os OT Beene. 716 | 
Seeteiscle == 1000 elas 50 15}, Beth |asaccoosan Se eullecoarsae 375 | 
cond Galan MORGES: | ome - ate: || < cepterte 13, 617 (78s) sessed CSlCOa| fe ceneree | 
- soocasege 2, 500 686 PAA 5, 300 UBGS Neacaccas COSM mere eee 
09d 08eEE 17, 901 957 17 yoo hil aeesaecoser 216 10 73 
ee ...... 55984 | 2 ee | eee... 5, 965 CSG eee ee Ma EReen A! 
_ooodSBeE MOMS 33); rere | cisternae TT Sau Bh. --- =| CS0i Baers. 250 
_ sou ogan 13, 535 DOu|ecceme vee 23, 838 0 DUO |S came | tea e eee 
7,421 | Se see cdcieinelaee cies 11, 774 1, 261 468° |. 22 sees ce ecm 
_ooocogeae 10, 3847 &66 180 | 102, 103 6, 697 (OGU se eeeeee 2,729 | 
Beet. -- 5, 635 | 2 Tela) Ses cercic 8, 283 | OU Beane 643 Nasser 
..... | Paria Ue om Gemeeee | eh Silh 2000 | 1,803)|........]| 1,238 
a a Sir ieee eo nal 550 | 6,000|........| 2,519 | 
_soceneead 57, 152 252 | 631 65, 312 7,088 ) 1, 274 3, 669 
0 29, 300 | 640 17, 001 49, 931 17,000 | 1,454 250 1, 593 
1, 790 7h PBS) |i Goacoct 9,181 Sut, eri 8, 596 632 | 196) eee cee i 
2,275 1275 ae 670 POEM) Y |pewaicin ates (181) 1, 263% 
ee. -----. 14, 600 65 1,235 | 20, 988 6048 0 100 eee 371 | 
a... 15,000 | Sagee® Wangs! 20,777 |..........| 200 50 965 
2, 189 6.900" |. oer 101 9, 990 312 | were eiee aD A ane er 
-... 41, 000 367 | 22, 820 | WOeio 1 id e74 | Wisse 5, 744 
22, 862 797 123} 28,611 | 450 | 895 76 1, 083 | 
Uacaic- --- PPB || iy CU) || asoao cane CS) | eee 1, 622 2600 een ceeceee 
anol Eee ce el rc aa So 3, 500 | 350) |cueuen he enae 
yet ES ee RE Re ee 65,000 | 15,000} 1,000]..-..... 1, 000 
_ 000 CEEEE 37, 964 S78 298 AT ASB swe els. <<< 150) | Eee 857 | 
- ogodd geen | 17, 908 (363) , 28,520; 75,200} 1,400 20 (ig Reve creer | 
4,511 5 12) 260) beeen CMR STORE sc | cts eae | eel sone 
-9o0CdeBEs 5 9, 160 | 36 | 675 | 18, 256 8, 584 QOD Be ere ete ees 
¢ Libraries and apparatus é¥rom State appropriation. 


d From State and county. / Includes expenditure for repaira. 
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TABLE 14.—School statistics of cities and towns containing 5,000 inhabitants and over for 


REPORT OF THE COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION. 


Expenditures. 


| Incidental or contingent ex- 


* From Report of the Commissioner of Educa- 
tion for year 1884-'85. 
a Total of items reported. 


Tuition. penses. 
City or town. - 
t = i ee) mR 
3 eI Boe S a 
= "= 8b orne ee 
ad Sete laa eo a2 
P oye a ea “Ss 
; $2 Bz |2e2 | os 
2° Be eee | 3 
[) iva] = i= = 
o) < Se a 
I 51 a2 oe a4 oo 
Sl || SBivemimalvmn, JNO concos cosgonosnocnsoocconeed $1, 750 Pa) Necoooe ade | $750 $1, 500 
2 | Miunteville, Alay. o. 22 .0-ssc-ssssecenseslerse= = (BESocrosad Fe el agcoosceee 196 |.... 22a 
8 | Mobile, Ala ....... 20... ccceee seen ne eecenne (BR penees ceo seer aeonccsdaa poocodoanallascocccc- 
ABN iontamery, Ald 2aeoce- cc saectieelee eee ae (eeeconees WA (30 ee eers cere 400 100 
|) S@liney UES Scaee condo coSooeeEeecasectooscog '-ssoo0gess| leoaasones [laonmoccosdloocosocsas|loconcs o<+. 
Gulbicitile Rock, Ark ..6....----<-seecc eee wee 1,800} 26,814 $564 1, 622 994 
Wi alermneile, Callosocososssnnd000s0n000 sanascoDod 1, 200 24, 974 300 2, 150 384 
& | LOR AUN@AIES, (CHU sono onososnbepoD ocoDSencoocd 2, 000 61,125 | cccle. Seecleceo sooo: || pee eee 
9 | Marysville, Cal... ..2cceseceenccccewsncescecfanccceee-: 8,310 leteccs2 coe 720 160 
MO" Oakland, Cal™ ....scssee+--.-2-2-nceeeemeae dl 8,400 | 129, 198 1, 271 9, 270 1, 930 
eS Aeram muon Cal se erstercicsicislesie(saateninieteeiiisr epee ceteris 65,610) |Meeeeee ee 5, 93L 1, 158 
He | San Francisco, Cal.cooccs..+.<ssccsseneeeme | | 2,100 | 698, 744 7,100 | + 43, 105 5, 419 
NG San d OSC) Caluccsccwnc civcess csa cecsmecenent ot 1, 500 35,416 |i coeence 4, 180 620 
ié) |) Welle, Cal caso conne noaa50 Spoon nopodeenod 480 14, 390 180 O20) 179 
5 eead-vailley Col Omer cccsiscccscisicccicleelelsissiserne 4 1,125 7, 800 600 1, 200 950 
NGM Soutimieuedlon Gol Olecrecs seeesiericn ee aece atte 2,000 10,587 |. cccécc-.. |s. comes See 
We {| Jeieiakers KOTAE, (COME ceac copnocdosEooNGHOOnOES¢ 2, 500 62, 912 250 4, 022 3, 738 
TS} || Jes eIWOL (COTON cae eoaoeccceatooopcoccoseoenaeed 457 13, 254 (b) 400 
IG) || IOpsalTIAy, COM sooo65 op0000 osoBDocoassoKa0009 yoaoodbEEe 23.57 LL | gocemerse <s| ponemetere 4,175 
20) |) IDS (COMM Ssoodoonsan soncosccDGooDODOOD00GS baodoudeHs 27693 | -sneemie. «nearer: 3, 300 
Pisa nield. CONN: =o asec asin ane cselnies seimerecets ate eine ee 1093 | oo -\cees aa ole errata: 1, 226 
PONVG Treen wich) CONN... ccercecesancocis cemented hd memeierice 122050 ooo eee ee eee 604 
DOM Gr LOCOM) COD Mies <a a cim/elalale s cinia eleinla elaleinieetieintea pete mintareteaiat Vit 5) Go aera ars a mei 711 
BA | lave teres, COIN coooascoso mo onaacosooosedooses joooosooeKs 106,263 |....2..-+-|scoseece «leech eee 
2 ekellingly Conn. ..cc cscs ac ccmemeooceeeeineeer ie cee cee HS48 [occa e.. . 2 eee: 1, 247 
Zouextanchester, CONN. coco s so -clielsoceeieenetienicts 250 9, 531 206 866 807 | 
BY || RiGee, CHIN ~scocconGosacossGDD KaSHOSaaOE 800 33; 090) | Poem rte. 2, 830 2, 871 | 
OS Naddletown; Cond w<j..0.-02-ecie oes eee ate mees ate be el ea eras Maerccom ae 1, 602 | 
29 | Naugatuck, Conn.....-.-.ssssessssceseceeees 24 le 570 [ooo | eee Y | 626 | 
SOMPNe ws britain, © ON seer eesce sce ee eeeeetisccet 800 21, 254 | loon cc. cecxle ce eeee: - | eee 
it | INGA JelaNen, COT noo cogsanoc coop cons cccORES 3,000 | 175, 223 38, 402 11, 993 | 6, 772 
Son eNe, London; Conn <<... ss .csee emer teeee a etllseeeeeeene 17, 850 Whocees a2 <<) eeceeeee a 961 
SoeNOrmvalk, Conn’... <2... ..-c-seee scene ait 2, 399 20, 652 | 325 1, 266 1, 844 
S|) IOP AIG, Cron aoeneo cone GoscaooeRasoonoeenee 2, 250 17, 527 25 1, 400 | 1, 413 
sot poutninston, Conn 2.02205. esssemueceneeeerie aides ic «<6 pe We eee see ebconsecty 1, 675 
Somistamtord, Conn . ....2c.-/- <-cseeemeeeeloenee caw meee =. 91403 seen 22 eee ee 3, 142 
37 | Stonington, Conn .......... Se SOe ESE EC OCee) -eo oe 11, 686 |p2s2e5-. . s|boeeeee cea 786 
SSE euonl pson, Conn sae. ce sc. sceeeeacteeeeiical 162 5,415: |ooeeee ao. cleo 523 
SOV ernon, CONN ...<55. acess ecocee cole e lene Aebvectlcn +s <c]scecc occ c meme cee | a eeeeneetee! | aetna 
AQMMWVANLCC DULY, COD ....2.. c<s see seeeeceone tk Pater - 39, LOL eases es els 2, 218 
Simi MVanclester, Conn) ......ccesceeese scene eer ae 182 9, Gol) ie eneccscaleeee mec. 1, 413 
Aa Wewainlham, © oun) 2. o.<< << cececseeieeemeee 4 be. ceases = 13,493 | ceecne ee eee reer 2, 359 
43RESiows Halls: WOaloe.. esse cemeeemecoecee eas RN sa ood essa ssndlascecosocd sansooe s+: 
441 \Walisinstou, Del... ocseueemeeeete te 1,691 | 63,120 383 4, 167 3, 675 
450 PAstian GaN Cae sce << sc cineccsice cee cls seers - 2, 000 51, 862 0 2,130 850 
4G) | PA ON Ste Goktee since cio ork see cance cle meeineiecie = 1,800 |  S35;0004.2822co-- |eneeeeceee 1, 000 
AeleColmmb ase Gite. cc esas, cece cee cceee eerie 1, 600 13, 243M. sees 62 cle eee 367 
4 SaPRIAGONMG 2 peeeiccccicw.cm cess eccses celenmmicce ss 1, 000 12, 825 100 400 500 
AGa le Savanin alipeG,beeee ce. /2 cinco cicowinieeieieleem ere certo 3, 000 47 CAO SUR eee 1, 050 561 
ail) | Amiens, J01L. IDI REICH INO, Bocooscccssemcccocea 2, 060 21), 439 200 1, 738 1,107 
5IN eBellenillerer sae ae cnc ae swiss tac al niseisreeerm 2. 000 23, 450 0 1, 920 405 
SOL Bloom etoneplllceeemisersineciea)sseciseiseicieertee 1, 600 D2, 150 mocmieeyts = 3, 009 1, 980 
Had dp algo aetettereee ese eo calc cle clereiacicreietele siete ale 1, 200 5, 460 50 580 L753 
54g AC hica owls ce ciccscsisiciece neelee esis: (1, 053, 608) | 15, 124 86, 033 48, 498 
55.4] Danial Goalie centresiecnicisees Scent oatesiice 1, 600 19, 402 200 2,107 |. csc emnneene 
56}! Decadtirll eeeecne cies co cer scicicscccece of 2, 000 20, 602 0 2 376 889 
57 || Hast Stadcowisnslll eer see ceeee ccc cceis (13, 720) 380 i. 500 81L 
58), Bloin, Tilt eee es eememeen: ccasccececes acess 2 1,200 - 12,958 150 1, 469 2, O4L 
59 |) Freeport. li eeeeeeemetiecceccee cece acscs as 1,800 - 13, 902 100 1, 645 1,575 
60:\|' Galena, Til’. 3 enn en ea eons tee) | 1200 7, 062 | 300 | A(GY7) 


b Included in cost of supervision. : 
eIncludes fuel, school books, other supplies 
and current expenses. 
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1885-"85 ; from replies to inquirics by the United States Bureau of Lducation—PartT IV. 


Expenditures. 


Incidental or contin-| 


gent expenses. 
eg: Qo ce 
aoe a3 % 
om 

oo 2Og 
Cnt i 
Mee | 2ak 
— f° Sree 
Smo ee fe 
S=s@ =o 
gas bam 
wa <q 


a 4 38 

>... $3, 000 $46, 350 
00000085] GEEoEeBEeS a3, 739 
es...--. 2, 000 20, 730 
ee. ...-- 2, 429 | 49, 394 
....... 3,791 34, 253 
mee. ._.|....---.-- 101, 449 
$95 487 10) 257 

124 8, 480 182, 964 
e..... 4, 765 &4, 212 
1, 700 24, 967° 815, 778 
a 4,169 48, 146 
484 950 18, 878 
a 6, 298 17, 973 
m.......| 4,082 17, 524 
191} 2,368 81, 412 

cl, 043 | 18, 372 

a .....- La 715 56, 817 
meee....-| 6,266 41, 290 
la 606 14, 925 
@eeceeeeaane 309 13, 063 
Re@eweenaenee 227 9, 134 
er... d40, 706 971, 380 
es. ...--- 1, 456 15, 664 
5 1, 493 13, 946 
Biieeeen et. 1 G1, 891 
a... -..- 5, 755 21, 829 
ae 9, 526 
e...---- d6, 626 30, 783 
Bie | |622 788 249, 489 

ee. ..... | 4,172 28,915 
€13, 115 | 768 42, 507 
123 | 965 | 26, 723 
oe i, 210 | 18, 641 
ee. .... 1, 331 25, 889 
me .....- 1, 210 14,112 
er ee a6, 446 
Seeeesevealeveese--22 18, 849 
....-. 16, 258 75, 501 
oe... 1, 495 29, 252 
me ....-. 3, 253 21, 430 
6,202! 3,294: 116,758 

0! 4,816 05, 721 

Te ee 50, 056 

1, 053 263 17, 08 
a | 300 | 15, 325 
ern 67, 170 
e3, 151 1, 106 31, 500 
422 7,755 38, 599 
e2,900 | 3,423 52, 783 
ae ...... i 1,870 ii 135 
a 99,021 | 2, 060, So 
5, 731 3, 826 37, 563 
e4, 193 1, 096 39, 672 
35 1, 710 24. 986 
e....-. 6, 092 49, 321 
...... 824 29, 086 
1, 465 11, 880 : 


Total expenditure. 


- = 


} 
| Average ex- 
peuses per 


— 
4 
oe 
[=| 
8 capita. 
| 2 a = 
~ | « @ 2 | 
| 6G |aes| 
| & |= 2S S| 
|g Aas less 
an las) || 2 mss 
i & on Sas 
| ms a & Sa 
| & | ses (sea | 
eo | 22a ee 
3 eae |e 
© |2ss sHs| 
E OSraeec o | 
< men = 
t -s \ 
| 59 GO | 61 
ee ae | 
gules ape al $4 50 | 
Sied10in eee 
| 25,917 | 1289] 2 52 
Je | 2267) 5 73 | 
36.516 | 20.59). e..... | 
1.493 ae eee | 
eee. | 2452) 4 45 
Me l047 | eee... Pe aes 
207 | | | 
OO [eee \ememee i 
| 29,138 | 18 621 4 5% 
1,630; 1471) 278 
ee ee 10 86 | 11 02 
| e624 4ee 48 | 11 83 | 
1 ae 13 44| 217] 
ae a719)) 1 4 
ee coe jee 
jooeere Sd ee ed Ctl 
eeearetee ois ere miei fe cySeeere ce 
ee... |. Sea [eee 
noe... | ee Hore ay t 
ee. ie 83 | 2 35 
ee meeeee seer eens 1 
eee | i5 97 | 113 
“4,729 | 18 32| 4 65. 
oe acne (17 65) 
| 498} 2525) 501 
Ps ola |e 
| 
|e boc a eee 
| cr oe 0| 1680 | 496! 
We rec 2 i 
Coates | #10 39 | f3 15 | 
coon | oC ae 
18.160 eee eS ... 
i ae 12 00| 136 
645 | 1188] 1 04 
| eee 14 50 
9,129} 1471] 265 
19,571 | 1231] 5 08 
Peet 1492] 3 85 
3,142} 608! 3 26 
ode cee g16 59 | g3 62 
142, 757 | 1128] 216 
95010 | eae amen. 
ae 10 37} 8 61 
, oie | 11 &] 318 
lewwacecans 


d Total incidental or contingent expenses. 
€ Debt and interest. 
Jf in day schools only. 


rn 86 


19 


Vestiuated cash valne, 


ie 


| ai; ete Tax for 
|} Total Baie peo rty in | school pur- 
poses. 


Assessed vaiuation. 
Mills per dollar of cash | 
value, 

Mills per dollar of as- 
sessed value. 


g For day pupils only 
i Includes fuel and aaloel books. 


| 


{ e 
G2 63 | 64 65 
| 
$30, 000,000 | $20, 000, 000 |......f...--. 
ee me, Se eee a a 
ADs Sietererara| ate erateratai|eteie alaralemcoe crepe |-n--ee-eeeee ee satwisiallecisiers 
10, 347, 060 7, O47, 640 |.....- 5 
BAS ae cor AA GED |loaooagll 73 
18, 000,000; 15,000, 0U0 |.....- 9 
3, 000, 000 | 1,817, 105 | ae 
er ey 28, 794, 949 |_...-.| 2 
"930, S86; 92 |2.- 2.5 oes PATI oie 
22,000,000 | 11,000,000 | .55 | 1.1 
"5000, C00 | 1,779.20 ee |e 
aoe ee 9) 441, 747 |..----| 6 
36,000,000} 15, 700, 000%......|----<. 
4, 000, 000 a, 254,877 en 6.79 
moe | ln he 
ee |e Cee Ce 
eee ||. ee ec eee 
"3,700,000 2, 742,302(2 [2.5 
15,000,000} 10, 144,956 | 2.5 4 
dic heen ie pie eee 
ee a 
ee Gla eee ee 
eect ete oe ae 
5,000,000 | 3,600, C00 |...... 8 
O 745016) 2, F1onGiig |e saan ee | 
etata isi cleroveereisieieve BSP ec ooo Se Pe Sas Be asee 
5,000,000 | . 2,970,167 | 5 8 
fo a eee ek 
29,859,173 | 29,859,173 3.8 | 3.8 
28, 000, 000 | 24, 000; 060 }2.-2201...4.. 
17,000,000 | “20,000,000 | 2.3 |...... 
5, 949, 530 | 5,949,530 | 1.95 | 1.95 
Ee eeeeeeees| TonogosoooNles.2-| 2 
Biecoee ee oe 
"749/48! G75 (7773; 816 205° Ee 14 
BESOONOO0N occa sccu. ese 13 |e 
a ie 158, 496, 132 |... 111. 35 | 
5, 807, 670 1, 935,890 | 5.5 [16.5 
weer eer eet es eee eee meet ens ores ise eees j-cseee 
10,000,000} 8,000,000 2 | 6 
7,114,515 | 2,371,505 | 5.08 (15.1 
6,500,000! 1,576,471 . 4.03 116.12 
726; 84300 eee noone 


al 
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TABLE 14.—School statistics of cities and towns containing 


Expenditures. 
Tuition. Incidental or contingent ex- | 
f penses. 
i City or town. 
: : i an Ey 
4 bea i) nm 2 
ee a OH ga 
ij = TS eh Orn oO OL 
i aa eq 2H op a8 
“S Se) | eel A 
oa ag noo we 
b 58 Fee wees ‘ 
2 | le SeS |) bey cs 
° nN Gs) 5 | 
o q Ss on [Pee 
a a ~ 
i ot oe 3 a4 
yf = | 
61 | Galesburgh, Il] ........-.---. ntti, dys $1,500 | $18,594 ].......... $1, 937 | 
Gon Mack Sommlley Mllee terete cle ls\e oisisosieinleleiniesieiniasisrsl=t= 810 15, 8&8 $200 1, 204 | 
63 | Joliet, Dl ..------------------- scene nee none 1, 600 24, 622 208 (6, 364) 
GMs || Tkeimlkakee, ION cocscconocconseoncceseeseaencc 1, 350 7, 700 75 1, 166 
65 | Lincoln, DT! .--.--- Arete ee cece ence ne er en wees 1, 200 10, 450 1, 010 790 
GB | Mightns, 100) .o ss cocsdoossoonsoos sso censs coc mee 1, 800 18, 449 239 1,915 
67 | Monmouth, Dl....-.-......- peeocosecosedeocc ae 630 11, 048 100 696 
68 | Ottawa, I1* ..-.---.ene---n ee eee enen we renee . 1, 200 15, 325 100 2, 570 |. 
69 | Peoria, Ill .....-...--------- apogaquesgbeDenc 2, 500 51, 168 800 a12, 670 
FAD || tere, JUL ooo mon noneoes nec wet nee e ee eweennenne 1, 200 7,198) — 75 830 
C1 Gann WE oc ee one eed egeeed acco ceesessccn 1,500} 30,519 526 2, 234 
72 | Rockford, Ul. ...-----------+-0--seneceeesens 1,800| 31,726 200| 2, 543 
MSN oclo telandy Ulorcccs cnc nn ance senecstnsse: 2-800(|| 21.250 Weer. | 3,209 
Be \Poprmetield so eee, eee eres 1,800! 31,095 (5, 158) 
75 | Streator, Ill .-------.-----+---ene ne nen enenaee (17, 710) H2 a7, 014 
a6 | Crawfordsville, Ind o.c----s2-sececrecere-cee 1, 500 9, 034 175 700 800 
77 | Evansville, Ind ...--0cse-e-secnnenennnnncnne 3, 250 738, 187 1, 200 6, 900 1, 500 
78 | Fort Wayne, Ind......-------20ecnnnnnsnnene 2, 500 52,059 |. 1, 750 4, 037 2, 206 
fo | Indianapons, (nd 2.2.2. -o-oceeweecceneere os 10,150 | 168, 903 3, 300 9,991 5, 553 
80 | Jeffersonville. Ind ...........- Waaesis eee tsis« 1, 300 16, 498 167 oda 551 
81 | La Fayette, Ind......---.2.-.0022--eeeee eee. (26, 981) 450 2,820{ 1,773 
82 | La Porte, Ind............ dacieadle sencnmses ens lcncine cca s:|ocmecee sen emoeee ete een eee 
83 | Lawrenceburgh, Ind ......--..s0ennnncnne-ee 1200 | 68,000) | eeeeccss ss 500 210 
84 | Logansport, Ind .-.......... sonueo suanooee a 1, 800 12, 486 300 1, 400 1, 000 
85 | Michigan City, Ind ..........--..-..-.- aesee 1, 800 9, 406 320 900 425 
G8 || Jeera, (iit eeescoosocepseeoeooooo oncadcerssode 1, 500 8, 425 120 780 518 
Bai Richmond, Ind.-.2-..-+.-<sheemeeeees a <0 eee 4,200 | 26,588 300 2, 615 1,157 
OS) Sayan Ue eee soo ooeosessconcseaonse 1, 250 6, 219 225) 850 |.<:-- eee 
Soresoutl Bend, Ind ..--..2205-0seee see ee eect 1, 000 20, 610 300 1, 570 2,231 
90 | Terre Haute, Ind.--.........-. anooeeocoonDadc 2, 500 53, 184 975 4, 5i1 1, 589 
OL Vincennes, Ind. ... 2... 0ccecwcsweas cwacsecsclacoces-..:|scces que c peer: toh Ser 
OZ VVeshine tom, lind vee cee n\ceiseateleeteels en 1, 000 6, 500 275 600 200 
93 | Burlington, Lowa ....--...c-nsssecnwes Seer us (41,935), 7 Bl Seeemere ae saeeee oe~ Wl ve eee 
94 | Council Bluffs, lowa.......+-----6. seconnasnollaacca «----| 80,330 225 4,110 2, 559 
De aceuport, LOWN*......<- 10s 9eeeee eee en, 2,000 | 55,520 1, 060 4, 602 2, 585 
96 | Des Moines (westside), lowa*...........--.- 2, 100 40, 379 600 4, 059 2, 031 
yf || IDE ONDER RUM eee eee soc on sosacacesneone|iegeaecdees 40, 339 4, 500 4, 260 8, 521 
98 | Keokuk, Iowa..... oogseaes pooeow oocDoEsdadue 1, 400 28, 000 300 2,200 | 1,400 
99 | Lyons, Lowa. .-.---0 ++ scene ee cee nen weenne eee [eee eens 7, 297 100 | 615 625 
100 | Marshalltown, Iowa...... apocsene peoooousans 1, 800 19; 94:10] Seer. ool yee: f12, 959 
TTL || eMEeveR RATT, WON coco cGocoseonocacaouadconsane 1, 500 22,000 | | 175 | 1, 887 1, 085 
102 | Oskaloosa, Lowa .-.------- 20+ eencanceccccnnee 1, 500 15, 500 | | 200 2,300\(\..-- eee 
103 | Ottumwa, Iowa. ......-..-----0 een eaeccelascaccces |scceae -folllSe- dace act Jot meee cn CEE EEE rae 
104 | Waterloo, lowa.....---.----.-+.----- ooageoae 2, 700 11, 045 250 802 1,110 
Mp | Ramp grid, WANS o.oo. can. eee eeeteee senna ac (15,399) 9 ieee! 1,475 915 | 
TOG || Teste seo, SARE Gogoaoasooce emaceeadosauccas 1, 000 12, 375 200 1, 386 709 
Te? || TepateVes), JEG 65406 coGoo5 conoHooGanGdoRneE 1, 200 13, 534 100 1, 356 1, 039 
108 | Leavenworth, Kans .--..........--..000. sates 2, 400 27, 551 200 8, 250 | 1, 210 
TOS) || Oui), OME cosooanonoc0nEbSoscosaeacosasad 1, 000 8, 780 | 200 | 81 920 
110 | Wellington, Kans ........--..0-----0- upSpooe 1, 000 4, 998 60 800)... creer 
111 | Covington, Ky .-.-..... a ietere etetoiete(eteietersisiaterieer: 1, 650 37, 333 300 2, 880 694 
112 PILowisville, Key. cee sss--s-s-nce eee 5 ae. 34,000 | 202, 782 3,704 | 15,203 | 
V3 Newer) Wy 22 c--.5------6-- peer es <a ee | 1, 400 21, 788 0 500 1, 200 
114 (Owensborougig ley 2. ---<-seceer ems soos o 1, 700 7, 066 25 650 232 
TSW Newi@rleanatltaeeccsiec ace «ce clsincicicins csi la 3,000 | 176,178 8, 300 18, 500 4, 000 
M6 A ubern, MGeeeetesescoccccc. scosme cls cet. +s eee 1), B83 oosao cee 1,155 | 1, 630 
107 || |Aweaata, Migenceee errs a=ccmemeeeeee es. «<0 4y). eee re 13276 | eeecee =< + 565 1, 366 
TS ane One le meenmeteecnteatdesetctseteseretasisiciistrst- 1, 150 29, 512 100 1, 811 2, 102 
WoWiBath, Me-~ccaccccec conn aa coms ntcw cece. [soc cemec oe) Bee. cme Meerseite = tll oceleka= inte ~ tate eee 
120.) Belfast, Mezc- cenesonscceccccccmacee prcercene|eceenee red eeene ere clecsene ence sarerrentlencnnocaas 
*From Report of the Commissioner of Education for year 6 Total of items reported. , 
1884~-'85. - e¢ Includes $1,408 for debt and interest. 


STATISTICS 


OF CITY 


"5,000 inhabitants and over, &e.—Part [V—Continued. 


Expenditures. 


Incidental or contin. 
gent expenses. 


asi | £33 
o & “Og 
oa 8 xi 
Pe. | 25% 
Zee | °82 
= fe! ae = © 
Se | See 
WR | <q 
56 Sv 
me -...| $1,966 
$101 | 2, 553 
ie------- 2, 500 
25 300 
0 0 | 
50 7, 703 
15} "860 | 
oe.-.. 1, 691 
| 
= ii6| 1, 223 
146! 4,298 
me.-.-..| 2,210 
1,097 | 63, 094 
eee. ..-. 1, 446. 
440 9,512 
2,621} 18,028 
ee... 4,271 | 
eee... 4,343 
10 25 | 
25| 1,770 | 
Feeetreanece 615 | 
Seee tea e-e- 15 | 
BA] 4,980 | 
ieee... 
50 1,714 
100| 4, 842 
50 100 
Mee.----| 7,375 
99} 3, 080 
15,625 | 5,343 
a. ...... 2,442 
ee... .- 825 
e.-....| 3,789 
Tere teeer- = 4, 000 
0) a eel 
ee... 320 
2, 098 580 
_— 1, 567 | 
g3, 667 1, 040 | 
ee... 2,397 | 
10| 3,400 
oe... 601 
0| 40,984 
h24, 644 
100 300 
12} 2,359 
0| 13,522 
992} 1,993 
me .---.. 499 
360| 1,576 


Total expenditure. 


35, 955 


é Includes $300, interest paid on bonds. 
J Includes other expenses. 
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% | Average Ox- | T 1 t bl arty in Tax for | 
= | penses per | 2ota oat cc J school pur- 
g |, capita. : poses. 
= =: ee 
S | 6 & - = co) 
S | ee oa a a S 
See Le ne 2 \e 
“2 | 228 |Ee8 3 8 Ss ie 
go | Ses 3 8 w | ga 
2° | semi ees 3 g Ra | el 
= | owe Sey 5 rs S24 | ee 
5 | Sas lees = : = ee 8 
eo |\2@ate a. 2 Gi 2 a3 
a 3 ae a % a ot: 
S RAM oe iS 4 Q Q 
& 2S | AKE = z = = 
e Ss | 255) @ 2 ae 1.e 
4 R i= | ca) < be a 
59 | 66 61 62 63 64) 65 
ee ee es) eee ae eee ee 
$4, 461 | $13 38 | $3 22| $7,500,000 | $2,500,000 | 2-9 | 8.6 
Sees? y's Ou [See eet clase cease |) = 25100) COOMA 10 
924| 1245] 3 50 9, 197, £20 8,063, 94019". 2. cae. 
eee TO TO7 8 5: | i ee 688, 888 |......|22.5 
1,531 | 1579] 2 96 3, 400, 000 850,000 | 3.33 115 | 
19) 691 |) 12°90) 7 79 4, 950, 000 1,650,000} 7 {21 ‘| 
4,051 1186] 200 5, 000, 000 1, 250, 000 |......|12 
eee. [eee [este cecil’ Suan emles 1, 363, 022 |......| 1.55 
a | 1287] 310] 25,000, 000 8, 000, G00 |......|.....- 
GEE (er Oe eee PO om 600,000) .75 | 1.5 
954 1233] 362] 18,000, 000 4, 889,770 | 2 7.4 
2 ae T5517 | 2°88 |..-c.2-.sc.-5.| 5, 450e eee 
<a fae 26 |oscesec| 8, 127 100 2,373,700 | 4 12 
eC [Peo ie ee ene ee eed 4, 839,913 |......| 1.338 
TsO; Gt eee ees aces: 5, 058, 264 842,044. | .38 | 2.25 
Tosa 57 Ors, Bll Moiese eter eel cccas cnc ee eiee a eee 
124,206} 1846] 370] 12,300,000} 12,300,000 /2.5 | 25 
ee TG USNS Soulteeteceaeee ce) 59) 9798cT0 eo 2 
Te On () TRE es oe Sean Mei Mee. Le 
Die 580.4 BGi60 [eee ee |occ__ 5 ieee... 9, 000, 000 |..----|.-..0- 
Se 18) CC RRR ea gee aie nee). ae 
bute) Oo FE ee ee 6, 000, 000 |...... 3.6 
12,651 | 1681] 3 39 3, 500, 000 2,300, 000 |...... 2 
ne 1095} 158 D, 400N000 Nee noce. 4 cles eed 
a 1518} 449] 13,769, 364 9,179, 576 | 2.66 | 4 
Bh SH) loo cocdodiedscoged Goneenrne acess Seeencsoocanee odllesmacalosoost 
36,991} 1310} 343] 19, 000, 000 6, 113, 380 | 8 2.5 
12,620) )) “Vo 42staag)|...0..... eos) USOT eal on ueee 3.9 
ee: BIO 1.35 |e ccb se ccs |. cca eee | Ca | 
en 13 34| 4941 20,000, 000 4,500,000 | 2.4811 
Mee: eee 9, 549, 850 3, 819, S40We. 2. .- beece es 
96960 | 17 76 4_...... 18, 000, 000 4,424,224 | 4.16117 
ec aaee.. 14 68} 668] 17,400,000 5,822,800, 4 {1.5 
1,655} 1401, 400]! 15,000,000 5, 352, 285 11...... 11 
acne. eee Maa c 5, 000, 000 By, auh TI Nosoool! @ 
ay Te) ha 2, 081, 756 55.420 eee 
5,600 | 14 45! 1113 2, 400, 000 1, 600, 000 |...... 24 
Come k (22 58) 2, 400, 000 1,200,000 | 85 |17 
ee, TG) Wi] eke Seen Oa 57, WeSah..22_ 129095 
pe | 1188] 301 3, 000, 000 I DiGst) eee ice | 
SCY Meee a. 5020 |222.. 5. cee | Lee 
are 1021} 295; 4,500,000! 1,536,369) 3 | 9.5 
ee 781 188 5, 153, 055 L717, CORE aces | ee 
ein = 2 15, 000, 000 5. 1569026 |... 2.5) #15 
oo 3, 000, 000 1,000,000 | 4.5 113.5 
1,135; 833) 203 3, 297, 078 1, 099, 026 |...... 11.5 
eee 13 36; 516] 18,000,000 15,000,000 | 2 25 
 S 15 50} 285| 64,405,515! 64,405,515) 5.2) 5.2 
Oe ee, 7, 000, 000 7, 000, 000 |......|28 
4,524] 9178) 3 66 5, 000, 000 2,250,000] 4 | 2 
0} 1147) 220! 120,000,000 / 120,000,000 | 1.8 | 1.8 
oe, ee ee” SL ae ae 
1,693 | 1404 2 42 5, 780,839 | 4,624,671) 2.5 | 3.1 
jo FS | eikocodll cece ee el See ¥, 
CBE nae 4 dae 


g Paid on outstanding orders. 
h Includes fuel. 
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‘TABLE 14.—School statistics of cities and towns containing 


Expenditures. 


TS ary, Incidental or contingent ex- . 
penses. 
City or town. 
e im col ana mn 
3 ce é or S of | 
5 i oe on © + 80 | 
5 az gs S 3 ob a5 
we | ge | eso |e 
se’ | 28 [8325] 2 | 3 
~ Cond 
g z gees] bs g | 
oO <q o Ay Bey 
j a ; 
1 5a 52 53 54 55 . 
: 
' 
BAL | TB rela ested, MG oaonaccsoanoscoosage0gouCGsGE oF | $1,400 $16,745 0 $1, 000 $1, 600 
HAZ || TSyeriNs RIE! IMG 06 connacnoKonosaKso0G0 nb c0Ge dd Baoos6eues Sooonbenon $300 | codec eeesleeeeee - 
MOSSE Calais NUCMeriec cee cae sis’ sales s\scesieees cetee 300 QR OOO: [eeccecs.. ct: 330 600 
J24 Cape Elizabeth, Me eewmetararteerer rc aveneeeeece eaounece eeerseuenene eeeeeateeeeeees ea loee en eresae 
125 | Deering, Me... --2. 00 eneeee scenes e ee oe cece se| anneen- ee [Scceseseos|poscasccanicqaoscéssollacosces oo 
HOG Elsworth) Meces.-c-----o0ceene Snes hoochie finns een hes nn ian laisse 
Mo? | Gewiston, Wie. -.ccac-4-.0sccre se sees cle se Wl: ent eee ee eee 
128 || TeeeWlarendl, MiG oocpocaosooascodocooDKGEsoonNe 4 2,250 66, 707 0 4, 932 4, 500 
1S) || Teeayeeebath MWS GoqoooqodsuenouD ao oSoGoD5GsC04 sealers | 9 668 Pesce cess. 828 757 
8D) || Seyee. MIO scossosnosccadgcg6ocobooDKO HOO OSbcCSH 230 1, 590 Beeecce.- = [ocem eres oe aan 
Boi I eBaltimor6, WE. See. oa. non eeee esses. eee ae 5,220 531, 625 5,700 | 28,000} 17,365| 
ISR) || JEiaererasoAn, Wl ooo nsonnc soo ooSoOsHDEOCOOC ee esa cen 1, Vidoes cet 100 213 
OS Adams. VasSe 2 aeeemins ces ac ceeenyee ae cee 12150 }) | 12542 eee 2 oe 908 1, 094 . 
Ste Andover, MUAsSi ce cele eclccele Ce we ew ewes mene ac wenn| teen cerns sl ceccna---- PAR SASseecltesBGoe>- ) 
iso Attleborough, Mass 2-- 222. se eecr crease seo shee cuentas Do ene cn ele cmc + one). aeicct =| rn 
Wa, | Wye, MARS oo5 co cog oonSdadonsaon coonadecon [sconacoK6C | Beemerooos s0cnnHc6nelooonscoods|lsooesccc.- 
137 f Blackstone,*Mass 02.25 --20cceeescecc- ecco Yl. Bowie cee cele cee eee semen | Seen nee | ae 
BSW EBOStOR, MEASS Oe... acieleln's clsicicelecieles sees see aa: cere eereereh 1192, 493 U2. oc o:.. cele cemeernce | sean 
139 HeBrockton; Masses conc coca ce nciscce selec cicic hw ajeiccieeee rs |= -nic steele 04 mntercetete peters | eaten eee | eee 
140 } Brookline, Mass * ea ease ese eta ee eee eee eee eee eee he ce ee ee ef ee) 
Tel, | Crrentenilers, WES. cpocanoososoocondenoosssey 2,700 | 165, 277 Bil een rico <6 « 
IZ | Cele, ERS aoS6qcqss0 noone onodoo GodadaGeoE 2, 400 5B GRD looscoosesc 4, 613 3, 072 
143 }iChicopee, Mass... -22.- <--s-cescesseecc wees aefs ces = 22 -|psee ss-2e el veeaaee: 2h ae 
jad deOlinton, Masse... -<.....<ssteteemeess sce 1,600 | 15, 890 350| 1,554 | 1,498] 
ASME ANVELrS, MaSSt. 000 coca ccmmemmermmecce recite 500 TT oom|sec cee. a 450 1, 109 
q4GAWedham, MWhas........-.-.seeeeeeees ee _ 1,800 22, 600 25] 1,700 1, 414 
a 7Mecorett,, Masse. a end. coe: ee Al ees 14, 000 250! 1,200 1, 000 
4 Saleh alla wer, SASS. oceiccis cise ees ceieiacine ate 2 O00) |} 0) MIO |Iescoscooed | 14,599 7, 698 
Rigel Witehburgh,@MaSss.....-.20.cceeus ee eee 2,000 | 33, 699 0 2, 588 3, 196 
150 | asramingham, Mass... 6scc<.ccccsccsscewasnis dNesce vecce.|scccsecccc| eee estes -Mecmmee reer Cen 
N51G |p GardnereMlass ..:.\.<0s< socescleceiicies cere we 400 §, 600) )|Eecscce on 780 |... ; 
D2 TEGO WCOSGET PN UtS Seen close eis sleieleteeiiniseiaeicee 3, 610 43, 412 200 | 2, 886 2, 918 | 
USS} || Girma ehisahyetire, MAS coco oomacacsaoce ode Moscceses 8.517 Benreee cs a 200 700 
154 | Haverhill, Mass............ poooascdocadoGded| 2, 000 52, 7210 peseeee ces ; 3, 736 4, 310 
W5daleetolyoke, Mass* 2.2.2)... ciessmemmmcincen- cis 6, 480 38, 909 |.nceescenel Bi, ea 2,348} 
156, ole do Park: Mass... 2... .ceeeeer teceece. ol Ly Me we 28a |Get lo ee eee |.a...---..).0.——n 
s7 || deawrence,, Masst.... ...0.-2eseeoeee es cece se | 2,200 GG, 404 (occ neer . 4, 596 5, 256 
158 | Weominster, Wass... -- css eeriecs cee cin poseeeages 11, 7440) |e... 786 | 1, 070 
W59 | Howell’ Macs. 22s. .--...-scccissess-ss<cles e BL)! bh NG ooo cosasee 15, 589 | 9, 755 
GON pleas) Mags serstscsciele ae. scceeeeeeenecceeere | 2, 250 87, 766 800 9,114 | 4, 774 
ied |e Mialden, Mass ).....-c.<0-cs-06 oo cue OY 2,100} 34,521 150 3,717 | 2 3861 
fie?) | Marblehead, Mass ..«scceccceecceccccese ana" 0| 12,457 25 1, 062 | 779 an 
163 | Marlborough, Mass ...--....---.eessceccceee 1,700 21, 060 300 2, 000 1, 000 
NGS alNiedfOrd NNASS x <2 //sjo0 ones cetecteiecle sc cules nie me's ersten ie (Ce Sees Borsccemesiicccoscos. 
NGS ol eMieliOse; Massy <5... ve cemesiscecsscece Ae PC Seen Were ese aeeeelleconutosocllocecesso:: 
166 | Middleborough, Mass.............-. SAS AArSoe 1, 000 11, 000 0 390 | ...2c. eee 
167 | Milford, Mass..........- PBA Oo ee | 15500| 15, 108 25 929 | "1,075 
168 | Montagne, Mass ....0. scene ccnecccweeas--- Ipgoaoacene 9, 079 300 716 593 
169 | Natick, Mass ......-.......- wisloecicicciensiscicic | woweccecs ePecesuvccedlenccces «4 P cere ere Cee 
T7ON MNewseb ediordeMlass. 3... . seceegeeececs sce cs|.occhen es. Td, 870: [ae -sc0- - ose 00 = >} pe eee 
iZpl |) IN@uRbINE OOH, NIBIIS.oss565cocabbooccdonDEScNl|}SacccoKabd Wemeeeresciacoscse bd Sponpoccos — 
22 TRING WOMEN TASS pemertc\ca > cleelalem ene elceacle cae e ini 2, 800 82, 046 300 5, $06 5, 516 
173) North Adams; Mass <...).cecesculesicecuceesc= 1, 700 9, 629 pose cee c Be Seca ==i-] lee 
174 | Northampton, Mass...........0. 0-00. eaaes 1, 000 23: 626) lemme ae 1, 429 921 
175 | Balmery Mash coc ccc catwcc cece cons sce ase|ecceccce sc Pececcee cape ctees aekeeicee:, 1a 
176 WPeabodvaeiiia scammers. ccieeenice + seces sees > cecean ee 19, 697 485 1, 790 1, 839 
LTT H ittsiel dM Mas yemerems econ ceric cies sce woes 1, 500 28, 963 50 | 1, 412 2, 260 | 
778 |i Plymouth, Mass seeneeece setae aeessecccecss|seeres- ose (Soceeeeeed | oaosccses | woccess- «ih eee 
ithe) || (ONE, HEISE) 5000 0050 con scounecc0DaDanDODdlooogosCoE? eee ee Pree | eecee edocs tana | 
*From Report of the Commissioner of b Based on enrolment. 
Education for year 1884-85. ec Amount paid for all school purposes from 


a Total of items reported. money raised by taxation. 
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ia Average ex- P Q Tax for , 
e H 
Expenditures. 5 penses per Bo ia os | school pur- 
8 capita. | poses. 
= so less (eZ : 
Incidental or contin- Ms pepe |aia.2 3 z Fa 
gent expenses. a. ee aes 2 : & te 
; SS Sees lao Ss a qd we ome 
i ee =30 (8065 > 2 o 2 
f ae S = S = g (Lbs os = fut \ e 2 
Oe so eel ss aes our x2 Bes Sow <4 x as BS 
MS Bae = = a ol aeciee a a =e SP 
o = aoe | 5 aevale = o Seat | rs 
c¢— 3 as 3) ° 5 oes ja Seo a > ae 3 
= | Sae | FF e | 2eeeea = = eo | 83 
Bee icee | - |: |oeeicee| = S lalla 
7) < 1G | < 7 io 5 < ia |e 
| ie eo ae | 
a6 ag aS | 59 60 Gi 62 63 64 | 65 
| 
$200 $2, 500 R25) NG oe csk. $12 11 | $3 54 | $10,000,000 | $6, 000, 000 | 1.6] 2.6 
Sc08.........4 OPOO0i nae ek. |. hs Ass, | ese 3, 000, 000 |...-.. 2 Sen een 
...-4 2,170 Gs, 700 yee eee: AD eee. | sen een Satna ere ars 22 Sella Bic. iais ie eemee| oes OMe 
_—...... ee 8.417 WS 27992 | .2- <2- =. boccslsess| cc ouwen ene seemless = 5 ceuemee| eee s'sci Seem. 
ood Li oe el es eee Weetes c.pacee weiieaecee| 2) 510; 00 eae e act sae. 
| tp rece | ely enero | ae teaseeeeeed oe [Pete cee eee ae 
ms ee Frey eee ese El eee ee Pee ae ee 
1374) 2,671 89, 583 0 (gore |-.----. 32,967,600 | 32,967,000 | 2.72 2.72 
100 | 507 OS |. 906| 2 47 4, 000, 000 3, 755,831 | 3.18] 3.38 
a... - cepa MMe] Br (Cl: ee ne Be ee ee emmy ee a ee 
41,927 | 62, 621 $10, 754 0| 165S| 4 63] 262,000,000 ; 262,000.c00 | 2.3 | ons 
43 474 9.191 Gules lees 5,000,000 | 3,600,000 |.--...1.. 1... 
1, 376 1, 008 DTG Wesce aes TOO 50 Vea ceree sere. 3, 060, 000 |...... 4.31 
a Cie) es) | eee lees lace | es ee | oe diewe sate see | eee ee 
ee 49, S20 |....-.. | | sceee [Senosseeneeeee Vee wcneceeeueemeleeeees amen 
soos 60REg Cape GSE UMIL Woncoosoe lacoaane lleccsese losomaooocosocdllseacescncdsoodioncesco|acaoae 
_sooc0 eee Eee C10, 138 |. 02.2. [one ne en fee e enn [oee eee eeeeeeee ee cee corre 
ee... .|....-----. c2, 036, 469 |........ Bees...) ae Wowie dereciewaie wel en n's'cic orc ee ate ee 
a G63; 50B0( 0 25..3. eccdeod eecon Ipdegee ooceooe: lan Re ee 4 Gedece crn 
ee AS rane Meee sere l= - crc -|c.-ceeeceece.) 26, C2GNS0UN: Meeec|| Imes 
10, 681 2, 943 215.466 |yses. ores eo POs. « Sea oe 59,445, 670 |...... 4 
5, 252 2, 099 Store... | 14 81] 397) 18,806,662] 18,800,662} 5.2 5.2 
.....|.-. = a 027, 995 eee... eee. | en. a8 eects) Reels 
Men fies | = 86,180] B15 | 1280 | 5 25 |.....- 222... 5, 150, 000 |... 1°55 | 
1, 5t6 | 756 16,Q0iNe-....- 1D oy) re A eee 3, 569, 180 fe. 4.8 
47) = 2,374 TUR | cae 2S I ee 7, 060, 000 5,232,551] 4 6 
1,500 | 1, 000 SEN) oe jemieeol | 446 |. occ. a cccesed 5,133. GOOMM ae 55 
7006,|......---- aif, 313... [stegecce cenezac|eeeeee sees cree coezeescrezszeleeeees Fee. 
4,856 | 4,078 GU, 716 | By Tse) 88s co anemneecoes M945 387 |i ce 5.5 
e...... ee ciel WO Gon | Sas Se oo o5. i nn Me eee eae 
1,300 | 250 Td, 222 o| 961} 249 3, 500, 000 2,990,000} 4 | 5 
208) 2,373 70, 891 0| 1330} 322] 13,000,000 12,293,235) 5.44 5.78 
| | ae iO Coe Mes: |... lsecc,..--.--4, 2787, 873 |-n---- ete, | 
4, 298 | 913 73, 253 0}| 1732] 586] 24,000,000} 15,406,123] 3.3] 4.6 
4,091: 4,406 ee eee 5 | 1606| 592| 22,467,894 16,135,525 | 3.47 4.83 
Biteisisisin a os |Sken sae (B55 SU) eae abs Bp oo Gee Eee COIR OCCERCREE! HEME Se eCrISSS OOS Mocca 
5,000! 4,139 88, 574 Ouse 4 00,1... -2-...- 0-4 27, 144, 050 | nook |e 
ore11 1,189 TREES ed ok Seog EN Seed |i Pe ear ee | eee 
5,949 | 11, 480 211,713 | 1,249 | d19 43} d6 26} 56,000,000 | 53, 195,942 |_..... | oan 
5, 078 3, 847 127, 150 eee di5 45 | d4 21) 29,305,809 | 29,205,809 19 | 19 
1, 525 | 5, 387 edt, 355 OMMOIO 6 4h. cece te 13, 358, 06: |... .. Hos. 
1,173 | 685 17, 195 128! 1150] 4 37 5, 667,500 | 4,250,600 | 2.9 | 3.9 
1,280! 1,100! PER SU pe ceasasiae oes ee 4, 200MO00"l-- 22.2. -22 ee ‘= | 
= acl ce Me ea i ee) cttsees|enteeneeeccecs| cteeeseeeesee seetee|eeeee 
cope Teer C24 G20 ||... ace eee oes Pekan <- |osewccciccs ec cc|cssens osemeeee anesss | es smce 
1, 000 599 G5, ICO eee eu AI doco cmon ene 2. 714, 377 les eee <= 
1, 266 963 SL 17 eee | GE? 5) a ae OES SY Cee |. el ne 
1, 583 1, 011 29 379) | eee 1025 | 4 70 3, 500, 000 S(SSOMIG7 |. -. sce lacce- 
mee... .|..-....-.. 625, 479 1 este oc oe oe eas cchea cs cacceluevacciosaees 
a ..... f22,677| 103, 744 15 eee BEERS ce aN ee [acca 
| eee 625,090 yt ent eel cee sew - hoo eee STG.. .._. Sine Se lice cee 
(14, 388) SETACRY pCO. | ee i DRA I? EEA \ eee 
gis6 | 7,518 32,057 Ue @i> 02 |....... 6, 914, 534 5,185,901; 4 | 5 
1,657 924 31,986 | 984] 18 2 ooo $646,681! 8,636,681 | 3.7] 3.7 
OSes’ Seer Clo, é Bee (OSS ener Oein in neers eee nar s eens jewenee 
1, 678 1, 351 Dari) (| ee rr | 6, 660, 0CO |...... 4 
1, 600 3, 210 35998 | heas es 12 42 | 3 47 Mi S86083 | 5,915,200. aes 
ee. ..|--.0-.--.. cee) Wee | es. | re | sevsin see eres ee 
ee OCG Urp (ME Ae ee icc sccccd sosscos Meee a rrr lances | ees 


ad For day pupils only. 
ce Also $1,668 expended for evening svhools not 
included ir the above report. 


J Total incidental or contingent expenses. 
g Expense of evening and drawing schwols. 
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TABLE 14.—School statistics of cilies and towns containing 


| 
Expenditures. 
| 
i Paltion Incidental or contingent ex- 
i 3 penses. 
! City or town. : 2 
eo 8 peg 2 
| 2. Sy | Se 82 
Ba ae | See a6 
oe ren = 4a 
eae wh io) iB oo | = ZS 
aS iP oc Ss > g ° = — 
RD S ie a ar ae ° 
° = war ao 5 
oO <j | @) ~ = 
1 | 5a | 52 53 | 54 55 
|_ eee 
Peel ockisndh MIS... oe... sckeecsewens. ... ae. $292 $9, 481 \[5. - cee ee ok 3 $375 
Par pipe worn Wee ee ee. hescmcu aw. -aee-(a--socacel ) 64,481 ee ee | 4,340 3, 675 
deo Weoomerville, Mags. 8... i eeee wads coccuse 2, 000 80, 942 }...... waee] 4, 020 4, 928 
dea Wea eibridae yRlass: .......0.c0c.ccecces he ic oles ORS41 hae -- 280 425 
184 Spencer, Mags.. .... sfetaieiacieisse tories Bate efeye iia 1, 000 | 13, 610 (ee: 1, 447 1, 152 | 
185 | Springfield, Mass ..... Hepnre siisecemmeeenics a 000 85, 499 $925 7, 389 4, 581 
186 Stoneliain, NUaSS.. cece te ccc ace ccc ess se ociee j 400 TO;G189| eee a= ee 927 1, 345 
187 | Stoughton, BR CCN es 2 CRORE eNO OS OCDE EEO OEE GeeoBr 00d  aemeresad| |scooasuesdl loc :ie2... |. 
183 | Eaunton, Alass*. .......... << es afele eaten ei eicis sisi 1, 900 41, 410 400 3, 000 2, 500 
ath Py c1SS0e) UNG Ce een re ene ee eT me ||. ate. Re. ee } 
TOO gelitham Wass? 52 2. cepre. co.cc. sce ets a. oe Be. AEE 3-0 of DOES i-$. ooo... |. RRS 2 |, 
TOM RUC aSS cucemcsenccccceaee SIE s,0:0. ciaisiaictel | vos STO: | oe ws oe oe hn Ec al n OSkocce 
192 Watertown, Mass........... a Lae. Weaceee eee afi hee ofc. AY... 2 delss ae si-1--||L eee e 
193. Webster, Mass......... ee cyaeere Ne ra er VR... Geen Be ae se ce Wee. oc. .| eoeeeeee | | 
1oa") Avestfield Miiass*....---5...-00.-- seseage< <8 .| ~ 600 a ee 1, 400 1, 364 | 
195 | Weymouth, Mass..........-.00.. ios 1,753 | 92,331 0} 1,93¢] 1)60u [i 
GGT AOUUTIIMMASS. .\. oc ume serene aa wa alas cfserere 1,500 24,429 |... 1, 850 +1, 600 | 
G7 VVIOLC ESLER NLASS 2. ccnec case ee oro w eisiz e < | Bh, Sok 170, 966 | oh AVE | 8 871 3,771 
TG) 7, Abe, MOONE 3. Soe scsaan cocoon ee aeeeocie | 1,G0u | 12,472 | 150 | 1, 339 1, 233 
jig) |) Ampere OM coradaasooec Benen ccs sean ty OB 21,4355 | 4uu | 1, 200 1, 033 
900 | Battle Creek, Mich ...............- a CSE OREs 1,500 | 18, 243 (Ob 228) 1,186 
oie) Bay City, eicD a... 55 Oe one 2 000 ore bene 4, 057 3, 200 
One | (CMichwererr, LUN seescooonpenseoonn nossoncbes 1, 200 | 8, 664 £00 948 652 
SOSm | MO erro it MY Chee eee ere a cote otc ee eases 4,000 | 186, 342 3, 980 14, 808 13, 051 
904 | East Saginaw, Mich .........0-..0. ears 2 2,767) 38,981: = 1, 600 5, 0U0 3, 000 
Ors) || Iver, WEN. cosoosoeoned wc Oto oes 1,500 |, 13,134 250 1, 825 1, 582 
206 Grand Rapids, eer ERPS OAR OO CUNEO EEO on 27200 86, 426 | 1, 625 10, 597 A, Gos! 
istrict INOwNeeeceee reer 1, 800 20, 095 | 279 1, 900 1, 482 
207 | Jackson, Mich. S District 3 RG k7* oocs cosas, [ices at) SMeae ST 300 $43 U5 
208 | Kalamazoo, Mich..... 5 eee ccc Bin hes 2, 000 22, 755 300 | 1, 968 2, 025 
209 | Ludington, Mich ..............-... Me ee sacle Vee Ae Ce Asal. i. | 
210 Marquette, RE CH o.. 205-0. ee cto meias Pe (10, 974) sq0oedcoac Bi, 32 | ee 
Ong || Auternoslneey Oe Saoaeaooocoseeoousoonde ssae J, G00 | 7, 842 150 595 Pe ‘| 
O12 | yhuskecon, Mich* ~.......acsecwseee es. . cts. 1, 800 30, 283 b1, 100 | 3, 250 | 1, 800 ; 
OB} | Boma lslewte, MEV toaacnarsorccoaocosacenhoscc 1, 500 12, 960 | 2, 340 | 2, 000 
214 | Saginaw, Miche. a sceeee eee eal 17, 820 | 200 2,071 = -1, 819 
215 | West Bay City, Michi.......2- ceeece <a 1,500 | 10, 968 50 | 1, 392 #89 
216 | Duluth, Minn........... * v.cceteeyeereeiee oeieias oats 2,200 | iy poe | 500 | 2, 622 | yi) 
217 | Faribault, Minn..... eae Wee Agate ROAR ecee! (ae sete sete sl sletelotersial= «\]ia> aerate rete = | oaNees oe 
218 Met fate, Mami. ...c2.... nea Ae eoocdoded aseoosean (iSebce sond|lodeocotsedles cece oe 
299 | Manneapolis Winn .......cccseaue- cea -0 8-6 ae “G85, 839) 973 | 1%, 406 18, 264 
220 leGU \hatoe eas 0518) See Someacsocuodepoad eee id ad i i ed ~stecenee Vie 
991 | Rochester. Minn ....... Os ee | i cic ee WT |aeceece | 
Om | Si, Jani MO ogee eoossosecor ABOOUOCRDOOCEEL FBSOPREEPRIRRRE See c|loYonan on HORE ee tliboac «eee 
Ode leetilw ator, Minn ..........+s.+c+--+oateils.<.- (20, 858) 300, 1,646| 1, 474 
904 Winona, Minn tole eiaieiaisleleia assets ove weceecn@en wnhescens wae cece anc cn « | sect ee wane oe ee -sre--| af ewww 
225 | Natchez, Miss ...-........ce0« Henoanenanoosneqisenacégede | EPR) aoscosndee 600 | 125 
226 | Vicksburgh, Miss ..........ssscseccecseecvos 300 | 11 S808 ss 600 | 300 
227 | Carthage, Mo....... dyiie Scpieet came tee ae Seis 4,100 | 9, 225 138 954 330 
292" eilanm Dale Obes ccc ceeces crete oe oebec ces « 1,500 | 15, 464 BS 028 949 1, 222 
2965) chelaersong iuyepulOne sic cstclccuece cleinie se estes «| 22 2 2ae sce] samesieteliereipe SoS 50008 Pees eee 
280) Kansas Gibyaenlormeere. ... cneeiecesiee. AGoanmae te depraeisat| see eeeeeeee BSoBGoneE habeas MO Mri cocs 
231 | St. Charles, Mo...... On Ae Pr Or Oe Henne 4, 900 150 420 94 
92 | Sta J os@piprlars21e5.... emer sok sses cows 2, 000 43,111 1, 200 5,550 | 2,128 
233 | Sty Loais# Mowers scettics cee cess. ccs ess DOCRCOD (690, 214) 25, 684 61, 004 11, 948 
294 | Sedalia, Wtege 2-0 .. cocci - cies sad ace 1,400 | 17,921 125-1, 456 | 640 
235 | Springfield lomeeseee-- sce; os 6 bee 1, 800 9, 498 200 1, 040 | 255 
236"), Gand Island. Nebr . s8...22. 22. oe 1, 500 11, 263 180 1, 250 | 870 
237, 1) HastinGs, 0 cline sence eee ccwee: = 1, 320 7, 620 100 720; = 1, 052 
238) Lincoln Nebr. eeeereneseere Soe ee ae res it, 800 24,131 300 | 1, 689 | 1, 885 | 
*From Report of the Commissioner of Education a Amount paid for all school purposes froin 


for year 1884-85. 
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2, 017 2, 108 35 (600) eee ecen 1441] 6 34 6, 189, 202 6, 189, 202 }...... an 
2,212 3, 516 34, 049 13 85] 5 04 8, 504, 300 5, 669, 535 | 4 2. 66 
i 202)\)..2....... BdrGi5 | wses29 | 1e 02,/°3 18.|.....:...--.-- 7, Sia aeons 4.4 
8, 763 7, 687 270, 035 18 38; 393] 54,566,389) 55,112,052 | 4.14 | 4.16 
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Mee ..| 2.0500... 45,586 |.....-.-. 1117] 318] 15,000,000] 10,000, 000 |......|-..... 
20 4, 842 wis, 107 eee. MOBIC 5) 90 |e. de 0 eee 3, 670, 285 |...... 3.5 
429 9,17 0012 \eceene. 14.15 | 562] 110,721,995 | 110, 721, 995 | 2 2 
4, 800 4, 289 GG OTa cee enee i 9, 160, 000 9,160,000! 8.5 | 8.5 
208 372 33,133} 8,345 | 1234] 314 4, 562, 765 4, 562,765 | 7 7 
eee... 71, 466 314, 5075 lee ee Tle! 0) (aaa (AE nl ee 17, 563, 890 |...... 5.7 
ooo ogee Eee 30 (cen een TORU ons soualoaessasencncecleoencesmemeec|seaees ames 
b1, 270 693 15,0255 ee eee ee | oc toca nn os ecemea me 1, 800, 000 |...... 6.6 | 
mee.----| 1, 756 56, Tos Weanauell| lees | 8 15 Li... soc ee ee |G, 169, 120 |...... 7 
Beeseseeee2-leeeee2e --eefanmeeeeeeeee+)leeeen-- =|*® 88 ee ees seen ees |@een ase aaarane | ee nee eee erate cece elena ewew ae te “ano ee 
a | ¢10, 572 22, 446 DN ncn |< ae en ee DORE Ta eco oss 8. 06 
ee. .--- 2,727 VIERUER || SEL BEN os ae Ee ee | 2 Ve0s000 4s .0e 5.6 
iso, 4,188 G00414 eee) ROTA 3 O46 | ccc acetaa Aen. occas oes |e 
eo >a DG, SES) eee ee wn Sec] cis ceewcues a 4,084,250 |. 2... 2 
eee. 7, 509 ATS Ten | Se stone weemee. -|a4-055-|aceece.-.a-n0Me Wes wee eee | sees eee 
200 3, 474 DOSS ae. see OMS |. ...... 6, 000, 000 2,000,000} 3 {10.4 
16, BAL OO | ee RM: 22) <n au fewer sida. «ancs|eoeeeeseuesees poe oe | ee 
100 8,800 | 452, 369 | 93,458 | 17 63) 4 96) 140,000,000 | 100, 000, 000 | 2. 28 | 3.2 
i 406, 36 | 26,297 | 2523 3 05 nee 7 kia on 4 4 
oa on 31, 261 [essetees)seceee: ie Nee ses 4, 000, Goon | 
0 100 10, 460) | MESO 1 09 |2oc2.0005.- Gall. coceeeee. we a|sccoce| eee 
0 250 16,330 | 1,470] 1078) 1 02 6,000,000; 3,750,000) 2.5 | 4 
peers =~ 11,422 19,368 | e647 ipe-.....5 eer 28 eee eee 4, 500, 000 |-..... 8.5 
278 1, 458 62,118 J2, ee Leia (ee 6,000,000 | 3,001,018 |.....- 8 
oko. |cccon..--..-loncoctatloacedens | eee) 1 ain... eee 
oceans a 929,885 |-aee eee e|-...---| 100, 000, 000 | 5,000,000} 4. |.----- 
a ee 6, 269 OE) Co rn ae | 4,963, 445.0'%.. 22. [bee 
eecene---- 5, 981 62,178 | 2,674) 1357] 518 I-gee-acatang’| 13, 000, 000 |......] 6.5 
B78 | 46,290} 19070, 685 | -...-.- | 1791 | 387! 277,213,800 | 207,910,350 | 5.33 | 4 
b1, 800 1, 200 5, Bao ls, 25 cee ee, ©. ee 3,146, 650) ieee. 10 
¢1, 200 2, 006 20, 051 fi-ernoo | Mize! 997 |... 8... 2,275, 827 | 9 9 
ae 809 16, 714 [eee | 1521) 370] 4,000, 000 | 700, 000 | 2.6 (15 
eet}... e... 20,119 [| asters | ce | 2.936, 760 | 978, 920 | 3.66 |11 
50 5, 173] 58, 487 | 16,432 |........ eee | 10, 000, 000 2,383, 307 | 1.7 185 
b Debt and interest. d Total of items reported. Sf Interest. 


¢ Total incidental or contingent expenses. 


CITY SCHOOL SYSTEMS. 
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e Includes $98,222 unclassified. 
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TABLE 14.—School statistics of cities and towns containing 


F Expenditures. 
sys Incidental or contingent ex- 
Tuition. penses. 
City or town. eee 
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4A OMG OASETL NGVeetee ee oer 5 = oe amet mmeieree oefeicte|ice/ra aera cee 7, 280 80 ill) | er emes c 
241 | Virginia City, ING Vitesse eee eles Sel eee Be 13, 389 | 90 I, 300 |||. 22-2 eee 
242 Claremont, CN is Ele ices ac os cote te eee 150 4, 615 | 0 141 875 
243 | Concord, ET awe. cw cene ce eet eee. cen ae 23, 364 OATA 2. ose eee 
244 | Dover, N, OMe ore cic isieie aie wis ic eee cee sree: 1, 600 16, 499 150 1, 282 1, 527 | 
DA SMMC 6, ONG EL Occ ete sist sic cae cs aneeeeeer renee teen 11,569 |eeeeee o Pees & Poasan 
246mn WMianchester JN, H. .cccss cscs cece scccacenenes 1, 800 41, 689 280 B, 249 3, 169 
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DAU IOch Cater NH: scence ceme. ci oceseoee sccse clea: aoe eee | 10,217 | 45,316} 2 ..2..-. 4.222 
250 | Somersworth, N. H......2..ee-0e--ee--2-- ee 60 6,650) | eee ae woeee cog Uccc eee 
OSIM, PA ElaMCICE NG (Ils os oh seni eee eee meee. 162 8,706 | same S41 472 
QO a MBI COLON. ING Uiinscinc cw cre ceeeeicicie ese cee laceenee cn: ORR conceouee S| 686 907 
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25s er arrisOl IN. Oo coerce co cuieme one e ress cies seer 650 6, 090 175 650 130 
pamleiloboker oN. Ugo s.°.: ao emer.) Jk eee 66,771, | oocess 2+) nse | | 
PEsmiJersey City, Neo sccccs conse emetic ara ee. | 9,600} 183,414 1, 500 14, 199 8, 710 
25CueMall ville; Ne Jid aaacec wesc ctememiecneces ce sen: | 590 15,9577 |S 934 863 
260RlmMorristown. IN. Jd 2c... cc cee cece s oe cajsnats| sis 10, 704 150 G21 412 
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287 | Kingston, N. Y. (two-fifths of city)* - u 1,100 18, 039 B00 2, 438 1, 175 
288 Lansingburgh, I 2 ce A 1, 500 12, 446 206 1, 067 619 
289 | Little Falls, “N. Y. Fe ee eee & 1, 400 10, 128 100 309 600 
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296 | Port Jervis, N. ee... Ae 1, 500 11, 237 100 1, 197 1, 009 
297 | Poughkeepsie, N. V..---c-+-cceceeeoeseoeee- 1,600 | 27, 260 300 1,797! 1, 608 


* From Report of the Coramissioner of Education 


for year 1884-’85. 


@ Debt and interest. 


¢ Total of items reported. 
d These statistics are for the year 1884-’85. 


b Total incidental or contingent expenses. 
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2, 655 6,688 | 220,849 | 77,037 | 1605) 359] 66,000,000 | 66,000,000 | 2.3 | 2.3 | 272 
82 1,375 67, 781 6,362 | 13 29] 257) 15,500,000) 10, 992, 830 | 3.48 | 4.92 | 273 
a... 699 50, 109 6, 520 0 | 124e) 322) 15,3349 15,984,328 01 id 274 
=... soe 00" 1, 609, TaN) A084 egmmee | eos elcse--- 0. 02e--|-cecene co 2+. leaner ee 
291 Weso? | age oo Mme ono | 2.17) ic... o-. cla ccce nee... eee ee 276 
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20 3, 686 25, 633 A mammeae92 | 7 38 loo ccc occ een ce! 1087, 601 ae 1013 Hips 
27: = 1,792 64, 054 1,731 | 1297; 236] 11,924,692] 11,924,692 | 4.12 | 4.12 | 280 
(1, 224) | 15,030 |o2senueente it (Oey eis pee CP ot) Re ee Boo, | ee 281 
85 6, 185 30,370 |; ee 22... ee ee. | a 282 
23 1 el 45,401 |2- eens leeeo oe 4, 273, 635 4,273,635 | 5.8 | 5.8 | 283 
ay 88 13, 889 5,606 | 13 01 | 1 23 5, 764, 295 5,764,295} 1.5 | 1.5 | 284 
901 935 29, 974 45 | 1228] 334] — 6,000,000 716,394 |3.3 | 7.4) 28s 
ee. .-. 491 26,919 |222eeeee =| i) i ee ems 615, 165 |...... 5.47 | 286 
103 iie7 31,458 | eee 16 58| 656 5, 970, 835 5, 970, 835 | 4.19 | 4.19 | 287 
50 6, 095 23, 418 OOM meterco)| 7 87 |.2..--.-2--< 5, 500, 000 |...... 2.88 | 288 
15 1, 016 15, 280; |yeee ce Siaegi | 2 63 4, 060, 000 1, 218, 233 | 3.33 | 9 289 
T7 839 30. 04%5|8i. ee ewe eee sole eees on 2ies 2c 5. 685, S400 ee. ar 3.9 | 290 
oe 7, 929 43, ABS oo, Se Seco o. adewes eaccvacleccs~os<secd. dh os <0] eee eoe 
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258,681 | 78; 949 | 4, 057, 082 |........... 9 7 | 3 31 |2, 100, 060, 000 |i, 420, 968, 286 | 1.9 | 2.8 | 293 
...-. b4, 888 24, 543 Te oe) nn nnn! fie |) soul 
171 3, 343 4G, 784 |......-.-.-| 1214] 6 81} 12,260,490 | 9, 210,814 | 2.85 | 3.8 | 295 
ee. 807 17, 523 4,479} 943| 230 4,500,000, 1,308,748 2.01) 6.87 | 296 
100 2, 267 40,672 | 16,306| 1281 |....... | 11,733,830 | 11,733, 830 | 2.55 | 2.55 | 297 
é For day pupils only. fh Fuel and light. 


J Total expenses per capita. 
g Bends and interest. 


tIncludes $4,421 for bonds and interest. 


j For two years. 
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TABLE 14.—School statistics of cities and towns containing 
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City or town. = 
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oe 1, 899 | Do eiemme | 4204 43 SOME 91 [221 lz deo | 2, 759, 000 |...... 4 | 366 
—..... Pama |) 16. 0Gteee... laa se (eee ee Dae ME AG 367 
Mee ems 45) ) 19. G65 footw ee es Ne. --- - | co comers vaso siden voce ce le 368 
_...... 698 10, 266 (OR) REET) SATE Rees s ae a eee i tate 20 | 369 
325 3, 849 45, 05a tot aie | 6G 09 7). 222 2. aye 8,172, 919 eee ae 5 370 
° 380 2781 80, OU Ole. cee. (eee. | ey Reena 3 am 16, 560, 000 |... 5.5 | oa 
..... Pe a SS | oes eee es os ne eo 72 
100} 13,503 86,506} 5,992] 1134! 500; 17, 748, 681 | 5,916, 297 | 4.33 13 373 
—.... 1, 826 18,207 |-------| 944) 242 |... 2s! 882, 012 |..-.-- | 374 
al Saye P| Ellon Geel een ee en Ae ren oe aaa 
Sef) lassen cae 50, 473 | 3a 12 05 |.....--| 25,009,000 | 13,500,000 |...... \ 3 Miere 
d5, 200 252 Ce 816} 200) 4,800,000 1, 60,000 | 8.83, 10 | 377 
ee... Ry 819| 16, 478 |... -- 10 69 | 3 52 3,000,000. —‘1, 600, 000 | ..... | 7 378 
_ ae Bess | siete... HOME Wise ce<(tzcseoees----8,! 5, 000, OOULNEES 50 hans 
5 "S14 | 28,277 | 4,250 | 7 29 | 243) 9, 600, 000 | 1, 26¢,099' 8 | 13 | 3x0 
d4,807| 2,789 31,522 |...-.-5-| 18 3 | 2 ae eee: | 2 2, 006, 380 +... beet 381 
oo Si? ee. TOG250 SMITE ee |eec es c|sceaseocccncesl 5/000, SIGMOMeee Caimi 
(oes) 1.9668 35,174 |-..-.-.. 1G, a i 7 354 ncn 14.5 | 383 
fe... 109,368 30, Chia eee ts oo | sc» aeoie ai ate tele ee a) hs ee 
“"120, 698 | 122,180 | 1, 823,253 | GIL EERE eae eee ean |" "G73, 440, 516 | | G11, 309, 813 1818.5 385 
iL, ST oem PREC ENL yncebaee Weemieed |oucee. | 8, 0U0, 000 2, 530,215 | 5 6 | 886 
d114,800 | 25,648 | 628,215 |.......- HO) il aaa | 11 bya ee ne. 327 
ae Myceap  WELEED |--coscey uae ee eee Renn Pee ene ES Shy 8) oe 
a: MEERA) SURES conceal Eco soe Renn nineties ME ener (Ae 7. 389 
aa fe sk teem ipa (02227277272 a eaten es oe 
Meee ewe ans, eee eee ee ee : re rr = See ee errs ’ 9) ’ ewccce OI 
700 | 2,960 Mie O70 eee os 1S A 8 ee 23, 000,000 |...--- | 4 | 392 
..... TARGEY, enh || ORES Gey | 2... ncalce cect mn (i ARR NO GUNR a) oe, 
ae. 1 04, 671 SUS WEY | esc ee fe sf RT ss leccecs ue 394 
__ ae b4, 94 ETE | one GER een cata ee a eee Behe ae becoeat a 395 
a | 1566 | 44° 947 a 2 SO Sie Beene Se 1, 495, 000 |.-.... 16 | 396 
__ a 130 | 8397| 803} 631! 124| 2 490,000]  1,200,000/3.5 17 | 397 
S| GCE) eerie chalet) sa RRM Re oie er ere eee es pootee| pend | 2° 
1, 419 709 26, 386} |448/ 1702] 612 6, 339,124) 6,330,124 2.5 | 2.5 | 399 
10} 15, 6&2 6, 310 Mtge. -! 1355] 597) 20,000,000} 3, 602, 886 |..-... 100 |: 400 
75| 3,977| 54,495| 18,486| 1169| 366] 13,000,000! 7,000,000 | 1° | 75a ao 
dis,598} 7, 100 51, 080M ae ove 1161] 382] 10,797,089] 7,198,060 |...... 3.5 | 402 
775 715 13,000 (aes... Wye, oy ee eee 5,618, 400 |.4.2. gee 403 
sano PHEIID bec oona |b... a ee ee Ae eee ME | 404 
_ coe oa Sy BBE | socpdeee re cis ee EE | 405 
cc nnesthee ood sce CEPBBMEEEE Ooiloonccselle cocci aaa einen Sinan a+ sencsss|vceccel Same mainG 
on ce a 16,500) | Seen cc ceccecsleaesaes-o-veee lence c/a yang 
oon ee 16,000 |....-.-.| 11 81} 124] 7,500,000 | 4,883,500} 1.47|2 | 408 
occ ee aa 41, 016 ees... |. ee ee 409 
re), a 49,3521 1,456] 9166] 7 40 |.......-.....-| 28,540,300 |......| 1.52 | 410 
nonncaee hoa 87, 104 |e39, 724 | £12 88 | f4 53 |......-.-----| 18,025,990 |......|....--] 411 
30EG | CURIE CASE) | ec no 412 
eee... a8, 000 een ele. 6,000,000 | 5, 722, 420 649 | .52 | 418 
re ad 29 180) fee ee a ee A... 2.) se.-. oh 414 
ee 2, 500 19, 918 |" "685 | 44°80 {1750 [LILITIIIIII 7a ada, 400 [IIB] as 
1, 229 1, 590 31,0201. feos Metre 4.45... cb cee -.--| 9, D1), Sa ee, bees 416 


€ $533 returned to ths treasury, 
for which it was appropriated having been G 


completed. 


the buildings 


f For day pupils cniy. 
$15,004 of this amount is for evenin= schools, 


items not classified. 
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TABLE 14.—School statistics of cities and towns containing 


EDUCATION. 


: | 
Expenditures. 
ihe Incidental or contingent ex- 
Tuition. penses. 
City or town. : : a 
& p Sof of mn 
fe Sey ae H S ms | 
to] roe on ®d etc 
oars} “gee | Oe te AS 
eee] Sq GE la 
a we SPO =z 
, Oi a2 Zon eS | 
: eo? |. se |\Seee! ee | 
g a” [geass | Be ee | 
Oo < ° fy Fa 
a ot oe 53 By: § dd 
417 | Charleston, S. C..--..-.cceeeseccnneerenenece $2,500 | $68, 215 $900 $2, 280 $775 
418 | Columbia, §.C .......... Booo0000 08 maqdocseae 1, 500 38,0625 ea cee. oy, 315 250 
419 | Greenville, S. C.--.an-ccnccne piclcicie sateieeieitiereis el] meee ere , 649 0 26 60 
(an | Glemkawile, IU cosqacesoooconoseooGoSeSDed 1, 200 G; 155m eaceee.= 2. 120 180 
421 | Chattanoboga, Tenn.... 2. .ueeee-neseecee----s (24, 100)) al mesere «ae 1, 190 487 
GOD || Unapeillie, SteHba 6 oogossoobascoodasoe Soceces 1, 500 26, Sodslecuesc. se « 1, 490 TOF 
423 emphis, Tenn .....-cceee- eens ee eeee-- eee 1, 800 | 40, 262 (5, 386) 1, 423 
SO Mbiaiwiiie, Tenn ..<-02----<s-ecensee scenes =e 6,700 | 67,095 30 4, 090 2,140 
aoeu emia igy (hent,..-...-....---2<s0006 Reeae 1, 000 3, 602 75 204 139 
AB | Ametio, PEst.co0 eocana concen seoenes cassanascc 1, 800 21, 666 0 807 426 
coy | iByeenluynnn, IEkoosoocnsocandcossononcocdoscods 600 GNG4 free 150 181 
A3 || JOmilbas, Bt csconGcessooucodcnoncreosondsescollscan »ches TRY eeeoeenaed boeccodeed beocchocod r: 
429 |} Fort Worth, Tex-.--. Mae See ceca n oe rae 2, 000 21,682 Jocsiccccscalccemeee oc oe eee 
da || Galkvasttom, SUES. coo coosdgdesagconsasonsougoas 2, 400 50, 000 1, 000 1, 800 700 
4Bil || Jelomi@, BOK. cocoon onoo08 ac onoesDOOeRGOeODE 2, 000 24,031) | occ. 8 eeeeeeees 492 
GBS | Aleisha, SNCS 9 cos oeconandocassccoagusocosbonfascoonsece 6,615 ckess cnc sl camer. | eee ee 
BS || Saumn Avmttomn, 4eb< epoooos cocosonosooocsouescdl|snoncacccs 89,355: eee eco oc cl Sere oo. eee 
Aga || Sinema, ICES -snoccconso00 con oma cedonosodcds 1, 200 | Gi SUB} leosooscoce 300 245 | 
ABH || Wavemy, THER o oso coseancnnne0 c0nn6e coponoSnnaOr (54492) eae eee | eer PN Fe spc 
"GG || eres (Os 8000) 6 oe SRB ee cs oo ccooeeegecaecd pease sccnc 6,174 600 S11 |eesee. see 
C27 || Bane bertomele, Wis soq500c aonc0s csacoocuoosdleccosssose 10,048: |-22 ee | See 852 
ASS) || TRemiviayeioi, Wo sen cocococdsscese soencoceocse 1, 300 744 Ogle est 650° |-ce cere! 
Beey lei ne, Nba sc occc wc nonce eee re esse ene c|- cence ee 16, 128 122s... | eee 1197 
2) Cae ee: ee ee 28 Cee eee 18.499 |... 3.5 eee 1, 830 
ACUL || Sie, AIDES, W186 soo ncscsndconccncsncdsnennsnosllacononc ens TOSS Tole tae peut 681 | 
fe ipcteounauuny, Vtlcss.n. ce seeee ee enecness||:. ce nen ee 8,009 | ec cnn naa] oeeweee se 1, 200 
iS || AESIMNOGEL Wehcsanoncaaaso con boccoscco cannes 380 10, 383 450 800 541 
au lniberiville, Vill ccc cnc <on-< see seereeeee ess. .|soceeene es | 10, 912 644 |.<2925c-.0| oe 
Gas |; Wrasilewiel abel, Elo caocsonnosenoonescacece|iecosscenes 3, 571 74 | cceecees | eee ee 
446 | Lynchburgh, Va. -.--.- -cecee---e ene nw eeeeee 1,470 | 21,593 150 889 619 , 
AA Tm NAM CHESLEL NV deeneleesocineiseinsetsieineiselsisieiest= AplesoaSeeene | 4,319 980 |. csaeeee sl eee 
AAS | Wiaystalie, WEY coononcapccocdescecKcans epocacec 600 17, 835 300 520 727 
Aa@) |, Ter eelomgaln, W/E sooG0e aonGaGanc. HasooCen00R0E 1, 620 17, 547 250 1, 075 1, 242 
AUS) || JEMTR REINO) C. WI Snes epeemegpecssascseceassaleocunancss 9, 050 946 200 esse eee 
ASL || TRralannoaGh Wah oson0esca0 coccescoosesonecomes 1, 040 77, 225 1, 463 4, 565 2,142 
AS OMIESTAUMNTON: Vid aicn a a/c ¢eneic cine sicete oleic einer seis eves se 5, 740 HER | ncosedadedloooooccn sc 
Me Smmoe alo, WW acli)...c-<<escr-- 000 sen eo onee. one - 300} 15,371 200 1, 521 571 
ABE. || “tavenumet, WY ERIN cssasqaqsseuooaasooncdncooeses 1, 700 11, 131 250 1, 467 354 
455) Barkers pULrc ly Wi Va occccnecccccsnceseeaee 1, 350 13, 914 300 1, 000 700 
456 | Wheeling, W. Va-..------0+--ceeeeeceenneee 1, 600 45, 879 2, 200 2,074; 1,752 
457 | Appleton, WiS.-..----------eeeees eee nee eeeee 425 17, 986 35 1, 500 2, Bp 
458 | Kau Claire, Wis. -...----.-.ees- SCUSHOSSSeee| Beer ose 24, 284 | 5. BR. ole oe Saks Sal terres sree 
AED) || Jey Gh Aye, \Wiision Baeoececcooc00s Soscsaceds 400 15, 6644). Sosce.. | Seen es Sseeeee eee 
460 | Green Bay, Wi8....--.--c-.eceee noododuOCODS 250 104292.4| Beer ene 790 770 
Able PANGS VAllow WiBac > =~ « s clelelelcloinicclelociere poad 1, 500 12,312 300 1, 729 1, 350 
CyaD || Taras, WHS + cons coop goance coooscecnenoecodlsacoascage 6, 840 I. eee ss cce|eces eae meee 
CGB || Woe, CXR, Wileleococa co concacoocanos0concoaKe 2,000; 29,362 220 2, 834 1, 733 
AL |) Ie ahigT, WIS 6 ose ocoodecsdocnooo0nGEnSSa0D006 (18, 798 i 150 1, 270 1, 837 
AG oR MMall waTlice cm AS eisiisecieisciaiscisasisisicier einer jist 23,000 | 209, 849 | 2, 200 16, 650 12, 296 
AGG 1) Owoni®, Wl) = oacc000e00 Saecmanenoosoncogcdses 120 7, JO Neeeeeee ees 120 450 
AGHA OSIKOSI MV VA Siemterieiniisiecisiateticenialelereiate (esate te \ 600) eee 200 3, 000 4, 000 
468 | Racine, WIS ..-- cence cccceccrcencunenncrence J, 200 27, 147 150 2, 120 1, 962 
469 | Sheboygan, WiS ..--.e- ween cnen een cnceee eens 300 1G), BRS ||oooemooen: 1,100 j---..--.- . 
470 | Watertown, Wis.-..-..-..-- BAR OU OOD OOODOUEOGR 4 Sasmor coed Babes: osallepooodcase Booocoguar boododdoss 
GTA IN) INVEDEES A Us VALS etseiieinieissisisiesinietsieteetel= cleieraielcisiatc 200 8532 buecee sects 674 J, 066 


ee 


«From Report of the Commissioner of Education for year 1884~’85. 
a@ Based on enrolment. 


STATISTICS 


Or 


CITY SCHOOL 


5,000 inhabitants and over, f'c.—Pant ITV—Continned. 


Expenditures. 


Incidental or contin- 
gent expenses. 


ry 
== me 
mee | 725 s 
ES = ne 5 
“su | 2&8 a 
=) am 3S oe — 
22 aa oe $ 
Sue Cp Leah a) 
nn < aH 
a6 BY f 58 
| 
a i =. aoe 
$326 $1, 481 $95, 052 
ee... 1, 038 11, 910 
cee ae 1, 900 
393 8 179 
cocoon 1,108 27, 930 
ae 2°995 | 32, 987 
oe | 7, 277 | 71, 184 
50| 3,421 85,753 
Meee cioce. QTE | By Hai 
—..... 4,596 b36, 591 
oooCeseeee 1, 888 12, 909 
ae cl, S78 18, 644 
See 26, 926 
m...... 2000 91, 900 
Meniiccisc a+ 2,770 47, 847 
ode _ c806 7, 421 
— ¢19, 183 105, 335 
MoS <.> 866 027, 143 
Meinicinacs-o:e e2, 153 26, 708 
—..... 1, 673 10, 978 
BROCE eee ccoee b16, 692 
nooo seeeEs b9, 290 
mo... 3, 800 99. 629 
me... 2 398 24) 433 
coocCeeeee 47 I, IL 
re 2,974 19) 376 
a | "364 13, 546 
a | 19 13, 617 
ne 606 5, 017 
143 | 758 26, 422 
me....... 1,018 5, 792 
667 | 620 21, 969 
312 | 1, 261 23, 887 
Matsiccicwccs! 636 12, 561 
893 | 5, 071 102, 522 
eee 1.972 & 048 
wo ae 2,551 25, 655 
Male icisis\sie 06 618 624, 589 
ees... b17, 204 
413 1, 090 66, 9&9 
50 8 662 51, 207 
osc ae 36,775 
| 65,138 29) 761 
20 | 254 19, 868 
te 1, 491 19, 997 
ee. | ¢1, 940 9, 104 
1, 787 | 7, 692 | 67, 331 
0| 4,505 29, 044 
aa 11,991{ 277, 808 
Wl b11, 900 
its Lae 57, 000 
ee 4, 385 b37, 97 
ae - 2) 339 20, 877 
ee one caileeiacee coke 14, 643 
wecicice week 783 15, 044 


-b Total of items reported. 


2 
iA Average ¢Cx- | mp . é Tax for 
: p enses per Total ee in | school pur- 
S capita. poses. 
(mee! a Sa = 
a oe rep © a Q 
ie Ba | So8| 3 a S 
z 4 os Oo co- 3 (=! 6 o eel 
mk aeg |5°% = R tine o, 
oS Sa = > S ° ° oO 
les od © as & e eS ra Bs 
wo he Sad Rar a os] ed eee 
"a A on a nD 5 =O 162 
iB ere Heb § S cS lem 
§ Beco | fam ne Ds roo rs 
es al (RRS > re ne | eS 
+2 25a "429 + 5 & a. 
= bons 1 50 & cs a ee R 
Ue B am }rs es =| Oo R mn 
5 Gee S | oh e S 2 = |= 
a ges | 296 | nD nD = oe 
<q AD ne | ea) < a a 
2a | _— |. = 
59 60 61 | 62 63 | G42 | 65 
— wll oes | | oe 
$1,414 edo cGaa tel 27 lecae~ oc ose 22s beeen a os 1.75 | 417 
4713 MCR Son so<.c22s.cees $3, a po | ashe aes 2 418 . 
Sees Bee eee oo , f fe-----]------| 419 
101 9 14 wi | Beagonobonno[s |bosocossescgdallace tnolleonocc 420 
Baye ja rs; |||) GUESSY | Be eeeeacome: oF 6, 480, 960 j...... 3 421 
3, 582 13 00 8 BA) $7, 267, 840 Be oe aac ) x : 429 
Neh? oe 10 61 Be) Bee ceseeeces oF , 454, 695 j...---] 1. 423 
Bite; iis} AM) | als) 30, 000, 000 24, 893, 850 Pe ae 2 424 
10 (hs 722 NE Spee 1, 000, 000 7 pe slatererste 2 a a 
eee eee ee i ee ae ’ »- eaeeee -o0 
618 113 6) | boeeee 4 2, 030, 000 2,030, 000 | 3.2 Sh 2 427 
SUB) lisccos See Semen so onee lac conor pAomOno looresic |Ganeoc 428 
See Scoleeesoece jae GO0CZO00T rece. ccs 2. 2D eee meaeS 
Gop sb balboononce | ae 40, 000, 000 22,000, 000 |..---.| 2 430 
207 14 40.. 181 11, 000, 000 SOON OOO Meee en teeemer 431 
TBS leesecsas |Soagoud beeSeGcescoso cd loscsaoncodescdlossseallosooos 432 
8), O85) |lpacooods lacancod poss couse cgoon|lsoossscosecccallsqaccalte eat 433 
s5one edison cesod|Aeod0ud beeeeues doce sol lbescosoceoocodilenconge 434 
5, 230 14 53 | BD | beacusconaHssd AN 5050008 peeees 4 435 
368 900| 376 5, 000, 000 Be ae J 2.5 | 436 
Sa eern| eenaes 3 boatacdd sopbocpeccsans , 883, Meer eH beccoa pc ey 
Leeoembobesesogh thcmetd LAeroe ener tan ames eres ern lremcal brite 438 
lees te, lees CEN ee ee eee eek el| ve 
Ree eee. Me ee Boe og oe ac Sel kaos ramen ee eee 440 
Date CEEA Sed SE ISSSECER BEBE EIEE nes Pree roocesccdd lescoe leadoce 441 
BO SeeGee HoonGea ce ASeeees, | Ain enennnres sere cece occ Becerellsoscde 442 
4, 624 8 23 1 57 4, 000, 000 4, 500, 000 | 5.44 | 6 443 
Beery rn | REINS oes, oc IS oc cic se s aciw'e alee estes aot Peeper cee ine 444 
2S [epee a leerc oie a Me ha iccaieieveizisi wc ceafieeteryeracciar= rere aa otererers | ereteeeteee 445 
81 11 46 OG "eee at cece: 9, 998, 662 |...... 1.8 446 
AC Aa heenere ey Seo oie, De So cee ew ceil eee Siar ore) ale eratcta Petar rete elerscrenes 447 
ec 14 51 2 43 11, 548, 689 Pa ocean wee ae 448 
27 9 00 OLCOAM [ets cveroje: = mievercfe. 0 i LOS <Srere< F 449 
OMA cele x 5 eee OM) | ee oe 3, 600, 000 |..--..|.-6---] 450 
Ala MlORTGulscece Bbc orcsu cc eeer 43, 000, 000 PU. cece} scnees 451 
BR oc Bees d | SORE ear orye beeen O OMe Ameer RSroae 452 
bye haere 119} OP ae Sip | Ree eEe eG eormcomoecere tl haemee ayes || caiy 
I ape 19 92 419) Hees ss = were liars saree soon]! “hae 
edtoncs beeeeee ae a Sc Ne a | Feat al fh Ze Dats 
ie ie 1 Glee 8 tb cen ncat ces ete el ais, 751. beocc ce Gy oemlleoe 
4,510 | 1026| 707) 10,500,000 3,293, 901 | 3 0 457 
15) O70 le aeceeed Soares GEMe cena es sasod Gerson emnoror| Steers seein 458 
mae Wete | a loc ean gaa oo aalioe 
ohare 10 79 4 56 6, 000, 000 4, 053, 130 | 2.66 | 4 Bo. 
JUTE) sa ooecud Boaeons| Ube soneeeees a4 haere reern sy PAPrers [eee ce 462 
18, 285 WZ 633 esaeas ol! 15, 000, 000 | 7, 923, 892 | 2.6 5.3 463 
Se 14 31 |...--.-| 10, 000, 000 | 3, 986, 045 | 2.27 | 4.07 | 464 
147, 093 5 53 Ha Hseeae ees oy | 78, 861, 366 |...... 3.5 465 
Ba aoe of IDs! Geese eee, a See emma emery rere I AKG) 
ELOY llsossoesa Gaeeeee 12, 000, 000 650008000) | een eeeeee 467 
sheen 12 86 3 91. 10, 000, 000 8, 277, 260 | 4 4.3 468 
BE TPAD |esscoonh ARaeaes Vie ae ee 2,530, 066 |...... 6.3 469 
9,540 |... 1) (ee So eis Pe 


e Total incidental or contingent expenses. 


d Includes $1,635 paid for indebtedness. 


SYSTEMS. 
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Cities containing 5,000 inhabitants and over from which no statistics have been received. 


City. | State. 
FURCROM coosoo caneadg ooedade Arizona. 
SOCEM ceooonosadds e-es-| California. 
enw elie sis cciscicisivia celcie sere Colorado. 
Sil were littieseee sec ceee ce Colorado. 
PP ti 21 sien = crereie se emcee Connecticut. 
Jacksonville ...---..----- Florida. 
PA tWeGNS ee c<scaecice = scceee Georgia. 
PAUMOMWecninics sese secs sonia | Illinois. 
Braidwood ....... Sdesenod Iilinois. 
(Cimon RNC, Goocoocoonode. Hlinois. 
B51 cull atin ic ete wicies icicles Illinois. 
WEOT@OM, Goocaoca Sooogeons Illinois 
Ipekileteccesesecesscsceee! Llimois. 
BE WNAE Giremiecie rae siere-ersieratels | Indiana. 
TP GUSOM, coooac counsdo5e6s ; Indiana. 
BV GUINCLE Pia: «= eleteietas oe craters | Indiana. 
NEN PAULO Waco e sce cee cieete Indiana. 
Cedar Rapids --.-<ss.0~-- | Towa. 
(UNTO scocssoooooceuEde -| lowa. 
(GRESHOD cosscanacocnsonosa|) Joe 
HOG (CHRY 6 caeeonseacuodes ; Lowa. 
imax (CHRP songccdonsededs Iowa. 
PACGIMSON co nsiocie sci e cia sc | Kansas. 
TOD PEIRE: 20 ngosaaododecasne | Kansas. 
Migandotte ...--.-------. | Kansas. 
Bowling Green .......--- | Kentucky. 
pee OrU te sea cesecess. Kentucky. 
IBIGMGRESOMN con coanoounees Kentucky. 
NEOSINtOM soca cceceisc =< Kentucky. 
Relea Gyylll Giese = «lm see) - o'-- Kentucky. 
Paani, scoand sausoaseese Kentucky. 
Baton) Rouce..5.5.------ - Louisiana. 


DHTEVEDOLte sce ec onan es Louisiana. 


“he City. | State. 
vi Annapolis 2oseneseseoe. Maryland. 

\ Cumberlandweeeee eer Maryland. 
ANINEDD soccon 0 soaoodKdss Michigan. 

Tis hi\p erin eee eee Michigan. 
Juan Sim OPe.s sew eselslciercteta- Michigan. 

| Mhauistes cesses ecece. Michigan. 

|| Jackson. comets sce eee. Mississippi. 

| JO plinGeeememece ss occaes Missouri. 
Moberly fecee --eeee ee: | Afissouri. 

| Lingoln ...aaee- same’ Nebraska. 
a VONNE:. cae): seers New Jersey. 

fT Barlinston s)..c.seseee , New Jderaey. 

! Chambersburgh vets eels New Jersey. 

|} WSalem; 22s. esemseleeme = | New Jersey. 

iO OT Soe serinceecnseccae | New Jersey. 

fH Saota Pé..ccc eee | New Mexico. 
I Arnsterd:trigegs: 55-2 iene New York. 

|} Capone bmemeyscoouccsdée New York. 

| JOSS BITE? soaecoccosocs .| New York. 

| IPE AC sooodconoKDe ssc New York, 

\, Gene@wadcco-<s-ssceeees- New York. 

H! SOMAEOGIN cosceosaove0es New Work. 

| Sie tO yee eee New York. 

| Sur RISING cosacuoccc New York. 
OsnpeO0 er acces cote | New York. 

ll Peehekill #1.2..255.0e.. ; New York, 

|| Plattsburgh... 2.22. | New York. 

| Seneca falls eee ene | New York. 
MWiest@ Projo sce e: scene | New York. 

J ACSONM . a. cetera s ‘Tennessee. 
Salt Lake City o2..-.<2-4 Utah. 7 
Martins bur cisesee c= =. West Virginia. 
| Mlanitowoc...--..2.-<set Wisconsin. | 
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TRAINING OF TEACHERS. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 
REMARKS UPON THE TABLE. 


Table 18 presents the statistics of public normal schools reporting to this office for 
the year 15825~86. They numbered 116, with 1,115 instructors and 31,801 students. 
So far as the distinction of sex is noted out of a total of 25,750 normal students, 
6,894 were men and 16,106 women; while of 6,051 students in other courses, 2,722 were 
men and 2,649 women. About four-fifthsof the schools are co-educational, the women 
students being in the majority. The proportion of women to men is relatively greater 
than the corresponding proportion in the teaching force of the country, though prob- 
ably not greater than among the teachers of elementary schools and grades, which 
is the branch of the service that draws most largely upon the normal graduates. 

The complaint is renewed from year to year that the number of normal schools is far 
below the number required to supply the annual demand fornew teachers, nevertheless 
the statistics show considerable increase in the number in a period of years. Com- 
parisons between the totals before us and those for any previous year cannot properly 
be instituted without taking into account certain changes that have been made in 
the table this year. Heretofore it has included normal schools and normal depart- 
ments of universities and colleges. This arrangement was somewhat confusing, as 
many of the universities and colleges reported no particulars of their normal depart- 
ments excepting the number of students. Moreover, in several instances, the work of 
the normal departments of the superior institutions was radically different from that 
of the normal schools in general, being adapted rather to the preparation of second- 
ary teachers and of supervising officers than to the training of elementary teachers. 
It was, therefore, deemed advisable to confine Table 18, Part I, to public normal schools 
supported by State, county, or city appropriations, and to tabulate the statistics of 
normal departments with those of other departments of their respective institutions. 
Exceptions have been made to this arrangement in the case of the Branch Normal 
College of Arkansas Industrial University, State Normal College of University of Nash- 
ville, Tennessee, and Hampton Normal and Agricultural Institute, Virginia, which 
appear in Table 18. 

Comparing then the statistics of the present year with those for 1880, we notice, 
first, that 13 departments included in the earlier table have been dropped ; : second, 
that 3 normal schools reported in 1880 no longer appear, while 26 schools not then 
tabulated are found in the table before us, of which number 23 have been organized 
since 1880. This gives a net increase of 23 schools reporting in 1885-86, as compared 
with the number reporting in 1880. The proportion of graduates from the normal 
schools varies but little from year to year, being about one-tenth of the whole num- 
ber of students. 


NUMBER OF TEACHERS WHO HAVE RECEIVED NORMAL TRAINING. 


The reports of this office from 1881 to 1885, inclusive, but omitting 1883, show that 
out of 14,419 graduates 8,861 engaged in teaching within a year of the date of gradu- 
ation. A large pr oportion of non- eraduates also engage in teaching ; among these are 
included many students who were teachers before entering the normal scliools, and 
interrupted their work to gain the benefit of training or of instruction in special 
branches. The extent to which the teaching force of the country is recruited from 
normal graduates or from those who have attended normal schools can only be par- 
tially shown, The following table summarizes all the specific information on this 
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point in the current reports received up to date, and shows the ratio of normally- 
trained teachers to the entire number employed in the States indicated: 


ee 

. 2545 

+ |-Instructed| $524 

States. oe at normal | Ha 

ereee schools. | 23 #2 

* | Se 

“nm Es 

a See 

Dee te cc cc REO: oe RN 

Per cent. 

(ela hiaien? hese ae oeeco On eeuercon CobdacGcne | dengcoeeeeeen Sb Anscronse os 4, 444 905 Z 
Connecticut.....-- Sb SSD OCD Dan boneasieasct eedee sce cens- cece scans 3, 038 362 172 
KanSas. coos enc cc cece en even ce ceseces gcaacocdsoognOSbONDO00R05 Sascha 9, 387 335 4 
Maine... 2... cece cen eee cence ee cee cee ce eee ce cence nec cetcwec cc enens: 5, 463 567 10 
Massachusetts .--.--0--c ese e cece eee e ccc ccc wee ences coee ccc en sees: 9, 670 5, 423 56 
PNT EGS O tee eee cine mois sic oie cin ec cleie sicie cic cicve crisis ce ccs cise sieteeieees 6, 813 1, 367 20 
Wew Hampshire .... 20.0 -ccceee cece ene cece ce cece ec ccc cence ceceewes 3, 480 365 10 
ENO NVaRKO Eten eisai nic cs ov cree alc wiciccie a ae mteierees ele mraineis is verrineere eters terers 31, 325 1, 260 4 
Pennsylvania ...- 2. .cee cece ee cce cece cece erence cee scees seccce neces. 23, 303 5, 874 95 
Rhode Island ..........-. Wis vw oe eee eerre Seem mee ines is nic oleic memteeeinnte 1, 275 327 96 
\WWGISTIITIRS 5coc56 peo DDbDOCOOODDUMOOD OO onoDOTOnOOO OO DOCS ONbOSecaoODOSS 4,328 961 99 
West Virginia ....... IES Oe at lace tantllc oe a eeceese eee 4, 925 1,15 23 
Wisconsin .....0seeeceeee-ee- gazette mawleeioetace co vistslee ceen meee 11, 048 1, 666 15 


It is to be regretted that so few normal schools preserve any record of the subse- 
nent career of their graduates. 
With the hope of exciting greater activity in this respect, statements of effortsmade 
in this direction in two instances are appended to this article (p. 319). 


STATE APPROPRIATIONS TO NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


By reference to column 5 of Table 18, p. 323, it will be seen how widely the States 
differ in respect to their ajepropriations for the work under consideration. 

Omitting municipal and county appropriations, there were 5 States that appropri- 
ated above $50,000 each for the current year, while 4 States appropriated less than 
$4,000 each. 

The full significance of tnese figures will be more fully realized when they are 
viowed in relation with other conditions as in the following summary: 


! = [ Dp | 2 | _ {— { j | vm fe 8 
a mH = | 2S eo : 2 or 
plei2 1b lel a] a [Hele 
e Be = 9&2. 62 
= Z Z Sere = | 25 a ne Me = oe ae 
fe) 2 || os ey) 28, a Soce am 
States. cs | | ee aes) = E Paes | Se 
tion = a iS a | 5 ~~ a eg4e5 ,/ a0 
Be} me e | g@ les ay s wat | oe 
2 2 = | 2 Se 2 sale | ae 
= Spe PE LSS s {32.2 | om 
= 5 re) = af © = Ses & |e 
2 alee || o Ae = a ja torl « 
as = | 
| | Dollars.| Dollars. Per cent. 
New York ......-.- | 5, 330, 491 9 | 132 | 3,496 | 2,693 | 358 (171, 768 |1, 156, 896 | 2 49 
Wisconsin...-...-.- 1, 563, 423 5 68 ; 1,403 | 1,185} 98 | 81,125 | @307, 000 | 9 5S 
Massachusetts....- 1,942,141 | 0b5 | 51 998 | 985 | 222 | 64,416 |} 458,000 | 23 | 65 
Pennsylvania...... 4,722,954 | 10 | 154) 4,372) 2,305 | 484 | 55, 000 |1, 562, 000 | 21 | 12 
@alifonmiaee secs 1, 001, 293 2 | 29 750 730 143 ; 54,000 | 400, 000 | 32 EB) 
JETER, sooGgagueoece 1, 284, 869 Til) ak 431 431: 33 | 3, 500 S0, 000 4 8 
PHOLMU Am cccrb cscs cs 338, 406 1! 6 19 8 3 | 3,500 Pass (WY lp eensaccce 7 
Mississippi .....-.. 19937.453| 19) 3 e2? 24) 7 3,000 | 50, 000 1| 48 
Arkangay....--2--- 935,058} 1 | 3 | age 46: 8 2,000 | 30, 000 2 10 
Ih 
a One school not included. b Massachusetts Normal Art School nog included. 


In the present state of our information a summary like the foregoing can only be 
made suggestive. For instance, we haveno positive data for a comparison between 
the number of normal graduates and the number of new teachers required in apy 
given year. 

Several years ago it was estimated that 30 per cent. of the whole body of teachers 
change annually; more recent estimates indicate that this ratio is too high for a large 
proportion of the States. — 

Superintendent Draper, of New York, states that from 3,000 to 4,000 teachers, or 
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from 7 to 10 per cent. of the entire number, are annually required in that State to 
fill vacancies. Probably this would be too low an estimate for the majority of 
the States, but for the purpose of an approximate statement, 10 per cent. of the whole 
number of teachers reported las been taken to represeiut the number of new tcachers 
annually required in the States considered, excepting where the precise number was 
reported. The comparison serves at least to emphasize the discrepancy between sup- 
ply and deinand iv the matter of trained teachers. 

Comparisons are hardly allowable in respect to appropriations, as in some of the 
States the whole or nearly the whole amount is expended upon normal pupils only, 
while in other of the States the Jarger proportion of the pupils benefited are not in 
the normal courses. In short, this, as every other similar study of the educational 
statistics of the United States, is embarrassed by the want of uniformity in the par- 
ticulars. ; 

It is afact worthy of special note that the two highcst per capita estimates in the 
tabie are fur States in which all, or nearly all, the students in the schools considered 
are classed as normal students. 

By reference to Table 18 it will be seen that the appropriations for norma! schools 
in Virginia, as reported, amount to $55,240; but$10,000 of this sum being the interest 
on the Agricultural College land-scrip tund granted by the State to the Hampton 
Normal and Agricultural Institute, hardly seems to come within the definition of a 
State appropriation, and hence is omitted in the foregoing comparative table. 

. The _ total of appropriations for all the States, including $10,000 to Hampton, is 
$1,228,549. 

The view of what the States are doing to secure trained teachers for the common 
schools would be incomplete without some notice of teachers’ institutes. : 

The most important particulars relating to these agencies as reported for the cur- 
rent year are here tabulated: 


TABLE 15.—Statistics of teachcrs’ institutes for 1E85~86. 
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* Number of counties having institutes. - 

a From report of superintendent to the agent of the Peabody fund for 32 normal institutes. 
b For the 28 county institutes held during 1885 and 1886. 

e Cost of instruction only. 

@ State institutes only. 

é In addition to these maay ‘educational meetings” were held. 
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The above statistics have been drawn from the State reports; the intention hav- 
ing been to include only State and county institutes. In one instance when the coun- 
ties having had institutes are enumerated but the number of institutes is not given, 
each county has been credited with one institute. This is indicated by a star in the 
table. 

Table 19 presents the statistics of 36 private normal schools having 279 instructors 
and 8,524 students, of whom 6,197 are classed as normal students. 

In the best of these schools the pedagogical training is modelled very closely upon 
that of the public normals, and while for obvious reasons the latter are more likely 
to fulfil the conditions required for a high order of training, the private normals bear 
a worthy part in the work. The South has been especially indebted to schools of 
this class for the supply of teachers qualified by virtue of their character and attain- 
ments to shape and direct the education of the freedmen. Eleven of the 36 schools 
included in the table are engaged at the present time in the preparation of teachers 
for ues par ol branch of educational work. 


, COURSES OF INSTRUCTION AND TRAINING. 


Thus far our attention has been confined to the amount of provision made by the 
States for the training of elementary teachers. 

The kind of training which is fostered is, if possible,a matter of greater conse- 
quence. In a measure this is indicated by the requirements for admission to the 
normal schools, the subjects embraced in the courses of training, and the duration of 
those courses. 

These conditions necessarily vary with varying economic and social conditions of 
the States, there being, however, sufficient uniformity to indicate substantially the 
same purpose throughout the country. 

Differences, which upon a cursory view of the facts appear to be great, are gener- 
ally found to arise, not from difference of opinion as to the essentials of the training, 
but from a difference in the organization of the schools. 

These fall naturally into two classes: one including the schools that combine 
academic and professional training, and the other those that confine themselves ‘to 
professional work. 

The former very generally admit pupils at 14 years of age, but this, however, im- 
plies admission to the general course of study. ‘In no case apparently i is it thought 
advisable to begin the ‘distinctive training for the teacher’s work at an earlier age 
than 16 years, which is the age generally adopted for the admission of women to nor- 
mal schools for the second c lass; 17 years being the usual age required for men. 

As arule, schools of the second class also require that candidates for admission 
shall offer a-high-school diploma, or equivalent. 

In schools of the first class the course of training and study is from 2 to 4-years 
duration; in those of the second the course of training is 1 or 2 years. 

The conception of special training for elementary teachers, exemplified in the nor- 
mal schools, may perhaps be best shown by the programmes of normal schools. 

For the purpose of such illustration selections must necessarily be made of schools 
adapted to communities differing in social and indusirial conditions. 


SCHEME OF STUDY FOR THE MASSACHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


Two-years course.—Arithmetic, algebra, geometry, book-keeping, physics, astron- 
omy, chemistry, physiology, botany, zoology, mineralogy, geology, geography, lan- 
guage, reading, orthography, etymology, grammar, rhetoric, literature and composi- 
tion, penmanship, drawing, vocal music, gyninasties, psychology, science of educa- 
tion and art of teaching, school organization, history of education; civil polity of 
Massachusetts and of United States, history, school laws of Massachusetts. 

Four-years course.—In addition to the studies named above, the four-years course 
includes advanced algebra and geometry, trigonumetry and surveying, advanced 
chemistry, physics and botany, drawing, English literature, general history, Latin 
and French required; German and Greek as the principal and visitors of the school 
shall decide. 

The visitors, at the request of the principal of the Worcester school, nay have 
authority to substitute German for French, as they think the interests of the school 
from time to time demands. 

The above is an enumeration of the studies. The order of the studies in the course 
is determined by the principal of each school, with the approval of the visitors of 
_ that school. 
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© Course of instruction.—Connecticut Normal and Training School. 


Tirst year. Second year. 
First term. Second term. | First term. | Second term. 
maneuace....--.- Language and | Grammar and Com- |......-.000+-eereeeee|en eee ee en neeeceeeeee 
grammar. position. 
ILALSERURG YG oa cece| bob ooe seo ee se een mere eembe duce besasodcagsd English authors (4 | Literature (with a 
term). course of reading). 
Mathematics ....| Arithmetic. Alge- | Arithmetic, Dook- |.......0.c0.e ee ceeene [sone reece ce ceener ene 
bra (term) op- | keeping. Geom- | 
; tional. i etry (4 term) | 
optional. 
SCience .....-..-.- Physiology, chem- | Chemistry and Chemistry and | Geology. Review of 
istry. | physics (4 term). physics—labora- experiments in 
| tory work. physics. 
Miscellaneous ...; Geography. Geography, hi s- | | Writing and draw- pEanaeepoGDCOOS eleteterte 
tory. ing. 
JOIGCUICS coconeod Bacon OnERAOe mCeEesae aaaieior 4 Mass eisis'e's ss cieis Cee sub- | Principles of teach- 
jects. ing (with a course 
of reading). 
MOET CEE sonia. ccc nccsaacecc|asncenccncscatenssees Observation in| Practice in model 
model schools. | schools. 


Course of instruction.—State Normal School, Albany, New York. 


REQUIRED STUDIES. 


‘ Junior year. Senior year. 
First term. Second year. | First term Second term. 
: _—_—_—_—_|______ | ——— eee eee 
Language ....... English grammar , English grammar  Elocution, compo- | Elocution, composi- 
and composition. | and composition, sition, criticism. | tion, English ht- 
| elocution, rhet- : erature. 
me: ere : oric 
Mathematics ....| Arithmetic, alge- Higher arithmetic, | Higher algebra, ge- | Book-keeping, trig- 
Peibra. algebra. ometry. onemeinl; survey- 
Physical science.} Physiology ........ Botany, natural |! Natural philoso- Giemsa geology, 
philosophy. phy, astronomy. natural history, 
; comparative anat- 
omy, use of micro- 
: scope. 
History and geog-- Geography ....... | History of the | History, science of |............-.-..-0-- 
raphy. United States. government. 
itawii@e. .seee Map GHAWENE...- TH. «0 0c sceecen nice Free hand and in- |.........seeese- ae 
dustrial draw- 
ing, kindergarten 
work. 
Mentaland moral |..-.-.-- else) aisteeeterer |e secon ccwe ee enneeneee { oa -eencecceesee| Mental philosophy. 
science. - 
Religion:......... MOP Mote ee ie stare etee eteeeta em rea icis aa cies cielcale anil sa c'a'wsic wsielsjcuisaic esis Evidences of Chris- 
| tianity. 
MCISICRS 22s cece fil CANO... sna cencce SinGing ...<.+-.25-6 | Singing........-... Singing. 
Didactics .2...... Didactics.......... | WIMNETICS ccna eee Didactics..........| Didactics. 
DOHOOMPEACHICCMA Me cccc socccinncasese sjeleecce es asic ciccmcnss => | Teaching in mode! school 


COURSE OF INSTRUCTION FOR THE INDIANA STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WITH EXPLAN- 
ATORY REMARKS.* 


There are three classes of st udents for whom instruction should be provided. 

The first and largest class includes those who wish to prepare for teaching in the 
common schools in ) country, town, or city, and who enter the normal school “having 
the minimum amount of scholarship and but little of that mental discipline which 
results from a full and efficient course of school instruction. These must learn both 
the matter they are to teach‘and the method of teaching it, in the normal school. 
The school must afford them both academic and professional instruction. 

Another class of students for whom provision is made is composed of those who have 
completed the course of study in high schools and academies, and of those who may 
not possess the scholarship of the high- school graduate, but who are teachers of age 


* From report of the State superintendent, Hon. J. W. Holcombe, for 1885-’86, 
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and experience, and because of their greater maturity are able to keep pace with 
these graduates. 

The third class includes those who have graduated from colleges and universities 
and who seek such professional training as will fit them to assume the duties of su- 
perintendents and principals of high schools. 

To adapt the work of the school as fully as possible to the wants of all classes de- 
siring to prepare for teaching, courses of study are provided as follows: 

1, Regular English course, 3 years. 

2. English and Latin course, 3} years. 

3. Course for graduates of high schools, 2 years. 

4, Course for college graduates, 1 year. 

5. Post-graduate course, 1 year. 

6. Course for graduates of high schools, 1 year. 


Programme of regular English course. 


First term ....... Theory 222s neseeee Penmanship, one- | Arithmetic ........ Grammar. 
half term; read- 
ing. 
Second term ..... Methods in read- Reading woo-ceneee-| AVitjrmetic-..... ---| Grammar. 
, ing and number. 

Third term ...... Mental science..... Geography ........ Physivlogy ........ | United States his- 
tory. 

Fourth term ..... Mental science ....} Geography ........ Composition ....... United States his- 
tory. 

Fifth term ....... Methods in gram- | Music..... siaistare clare Chemistry .-....-.. General history. 

mar, geography, 
. and composition. | F I. 

Sixth term....... ere ChiCCbwascsaeces iD rawincoseeseecers Physics............| General history, 
one-half term; 
rhetoric, one-half 

term. 

Seventhwderm ..-.| Practied)...--....2: Ny S1CSaeccews sets Algebra .........--| Literature. 

Eighth term ....- History of educa- | Astronomy or ge- | Algebra ..........- Advanced compo- 

: tion. ology. sition. : 

Ninth term ...... Science of teaching | Botany ......2.00.. | Geometry.......--- Graduating thesis. 

| t 
Linglish and Latin course. 
First term ......- NCO Yess eaces Penmanship, one- |} Arithmetic ........| Grammar. 
half term; read- 
ing. 
Second term ..... Methods in read- | Reading ........... Arithmetic ........ Grammar. 
ing and number. 

Third term ...... Mental science ....) Geography ........ Physiology ......-. United States his- 
tory. 

Fourth term..... Mental science ....} Geography ........ | Composition ....... United States his- 

| tory. 

Fifth term ....... Methods in gram- | Music .....2...---- Latin ..... San8boS -.| General history. 

mar, composi- | 
tion, and geog- 
raphy. 

Distt termvesss. | Lawn <.0.65-255 ‘eee DTAWING =. ances <6. Physics.,..........| General history, 

| one-half term; 
rhetoric, one-half 
term. 

Seventh term ....| Practice ........... | ATS coneacaccaac Latin ..... peacpes .-| Literature, 

Highth term ..... IPTACtice: 3.5 <\seeeie ce etl M sr cc's eicte sieciaiaie Aloeebra nemesis Advanced compo- 
sition. 

Ninth term ...... History of educa- Chemistry, aatron- | Algebra ..........- Latin. 

tion, omy, or geology. . ; 
Tenth term...... Science of teaching.| Botany ............ Geometry .....0...- Latin, eredeons 
hesis. 
l 
Post-graduate course. 
First term ....... Latin orGerman..-| Literature ......... Algebra ..... aielieter Physica. 
Second term .....] Latin or German...} General history....; Geometry.......... Chemistry or as- 
_ tronomy. 
Third term.......| Latin or German...| Philosophy of edu- | Trigonometry......| Zoology or geology. 


cation. 
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Applicants for admission to the State schools considered must be at least 16 years 
of age, must present certificates of good character, must signify their intention to 
teach in the public schools of the State, and must pass a satisfactory examination 
in reading, writing, spelling, arithmetic, geography, and English grammar. 

Ilistory is also required for admission to the Connecticut school. 

The Michigan State Normal School may be taken as an example of the small num- 
ber of normal schools which offer nore extended courses of study than the preceding, 
and which do not limit admission to candidates who plcdge themselves to tcach. 

Students are allowed a choice from five regular courses of study, as follows: 

Scientific, 4 years; literary, 4 years; ancient languages, 4 years; modern languages, 
4 years; English, 4 years. 

Several special courses are also offered. 

All of these courses include pedagogics and practice-teachings, and all pupils who 
graduate and receive diplomas from any course are entitled to legal certiticates of 
qualification to teach in any of the public schools of the State. 

Graduates of the English course receive certificates for 5 years; of the other cour- 
ses, for life. 

YWO CLASSES OF NORMAL SCHOOLS. « 


The question of the comparative advantages of the two classes in which the normal 
schools of the United States may be grouped is exciting much attention at the present 
time. 

In view of this fact, it may be well to notice the tendencies with reference to the 
choice between the two where circumstances are favorable to freedom of choice. 

The Boston Normal School was organized in 1852 as a special school for the prepa- 
ration of teachers, the plan of study and instruction being expressly arranged with 
that end in view. 

As a result of urgent appeals for the establishment of a high school for girls various 
high-school studies were introduced into the Normal School, and in a few years the 
normal element had become entirely secondary. 

After an experience of about 15 years it was evident that additional means must be 
taken to secure a sufficient number of properly qualified teachers for service in the 
city schools,! and in 1870 the committee on the normal schools, being satisfied ‘‘that 
the course of instruction and plan of work are such in a normal school that it cannot 
be most successful in connection with regular high-school work,” recommended a 
division of the school and the restoration of the normal school to its original standing.? 

This recommendation was adopted in 1872, since which time the school has been 
strictly professional. 

In 1873, the conduct of the Normal School being still under discussion, inquiries 
were sent to various officials with a view of bringing a large and varied expericnce 
to bear upon the points at issue.? 

The correspondence published in the annual report for 1873 shows that the follow- 
ing superintendents of schools in cities in which normal or training schools had been 
eos expressed the opinion that the same should be kept distinct from the high 
school: 

Hon. H. F. Harrington, New Bedford, Mass. 

Hon. A. P. Marble, Worcester, Mass. 

Hon. E. B. Hale, Cambridge, Mass. 

Hon. W. T. Harris, St. Louis, Mo. 

Hon. Henry Kiddle, New York, N. Y.4 

In their conclusions, embraced in their report to the school committee, the com- 
mittee on normal schools include the following: 

‘‘The experience of 21 years has made it manifest that the normal school should be 
a distinct institution, devoted wholly to the preparation of teachers.” 

While the policy of separating the normal work from the high school was so strongly 
advocated by the Boston committee, the union of the normal school with some regu- 
larly organized public school of elementary grade to serve the normal pupils as a 
school for observation and practice was urged no lessstrongly. It was not, however, 
until 1876 that the arrangement was perfected, in which year Superintendent Phil- 
brick said in his annual report: 

“It is hardly an exaggeration to say that during almost the whole period that has 
elapsed since the establishment of the school the arrangements and provisions for 
giving the requisite normal training to female teachers for our public schools have 
been insufficient and unsatisfactory. , But at length, after experiments and delays 
extending over a period of nearly a qfiarter of a century, we are able to say that we 
have a well organized and efficicnt normal school, established on a broad and firm 


1Boston Report, 1873, p. 249. 3TIbid., pp. 266, 270. 4Tbid., p. 272. 
2Tbid., p. 256. Be as 
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foundation. It isin charge of an able and experienced corps of instructors. ‘The 
standard of qualifications tor admission is high, and it was, perhaps, the first normal 
school in the country to require of its candidates, as a preparation for entrance, the 
completion of a high-school course ofinstruction. Its course of training is but 1 year, 
but is exclusively professional. The four great pedagogical branehes—psychology, 
physiology, ethies, and logic—are here judiciously handled. The methods of teaching 
the common-school branches are taught both theoretically and practically. A large 
grammar school for boys, and a large primary school with pupils of both sexes, 
afford ample opportunity for the training of the pupil teachers in the actual work 
of the school-room.” — 

In the St. Louis Normal School, which completes its third decade the present year, 
the professional work has always been made paramount. 

In 18721 a district school was selected and placed in charge of the principal of the 
normal school to serve the normal pupils as a school of observation, and in 1880? all 
academic features were abandoned, and the school was made strictly a professional 
one, with a 2-years course. 

While the example of two of the leading normal schools of the country is thus 
seen to be in favor of an organization entirely distinct from the high school, it may 
be observed that two of the largest cities, viz, New York and Philadelphia, main- 
tain schools of the opposite type. According to so competent authority as Mr. Phil- 
brick, even here, however, there is a movement towards the separation of the two 
functions. In the circular previously alluded to, Mr. Philbrick says: ‘‘In the New 
York and Philadelphia schools, where the general education and the special training 
are carried on simultaneously, we observe the gradual evolution of the distinctly 
professional department, composed of the post-graduate pupils. As soon as such a 
department is clearly differentiated, as is the case with the normal department of the 
San Francisco school, it only remains to place this department under a competent 
master, wholly devoted to its management and training, and we have the realization 
of the ideal type of the normal school.” 

It should be added that in New York and Philadelphia there is a special reason for 
continuing a general course of study in the normal schools, since neither of these 
cities possesses a high school for girls apart from the normal, whereas Boston and St. 
Louis have such schools. In the former only high-school graduates are admitted to 
the normal school; in the latter high-school graduates or those passing equivalent 
examinations. The four cities agree substantially as to the scholastic attainment, 
which is the proper basis for professional training. On the whole, a careful exaimi- 
nation of the present status and past history of the city normal-schools in the United 
States confirms the opinion expressed by Mr. Philbrick that “the history of the 
modifications of the provisions for the professional training of teachers in our cities, 
which have been going on during the last quarter of a century, makes it clear that the 
tendency has been, and is now everywhere, towards the purely professional normal 
school, with its school of practice comprising pupils of all grades and both sexes, 
thoroughly equipped and provided with teachers of the highest order, thus serving 
the purpose of a school of observation and a practice school. 

For obvious reasons it is not so easy to limit the State normal schools to the pro- 
fessional training of teachers as it is the city normals. The disposition in favor of 
such specialization is, however, manifest where it seems at all practicable. It is 
accomplished, as we have seen, in the Connecticnt school, and it is the ideal aimed 
at in many States where its accomplishment is not yet possible. 

In his report for 1886, Hon. A. S. Draper, superintendent of public instruction, 
New York, says: 

‘¢The normal schools might spend less time with foundation work than they are 
doing now. If they should receive no pupils but such as are fairly educated, and 
should confine their labors to special training in methods and practice, they would 
accomplish larger results. If this position cannot be taken at once, it should at least 
be determined upon and worked up to as rapidly as circumstances will permit. The 
standard of admission to the normal schools should be advanced, and the graduates 
of responsible institutions of learning, who may desire to fit themselves for teachers, 
should be encouraged to come to our normal schools for short courses of professiouul 
training.” 

Hon. D. L. Kiehle, superintendent of public instruction, Minnesota, in his report 
for 1885-86 calls attention to the fact that the preparatory class has been dropped 
from two of the State normal schools, and adds: , 

‘‘These schools are receiving their share of the students and graduates of high 
schools, and as soon as our schools shall furnish the necessary supply the normal 
schools will be ready to give exclusive attention to professional work in training 
teachers.” The conditions under which most of the State normal schools are operat. 


1Repts. 1872 and 1873. 2St. Louis Normal Rept. 1880-’81, p. 65. 
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ing, and the obstacles in the way of exclusive devotion to professional training, are 
fully presented by Hou. E. E. Higbee, State superintendent for Pennsylvania, in the 
following statement quoted from lis report for lst6: ‘As yet our advanced high 
schools and colleges do not supply these schools with a sufiicient number of studcnts 
whose thorough literary attainments warrant a more exclusively professional course 
of studies. In fact, our normal schools are necessitated to do this preparatory aca- 
demic work themselves. In this way they render themselves liable to the charge 
of being only academies with a quasi-professional annex. We have all along very 
much regretted the necessity of directing so much attention to the academic training 
of the students in these schools, and have carefully studied how to keep the purely 
professional clement from being too much neglected without at the same time sacri- 
ficing the thorough literary instruction required. The large supply of teachers re- 
quired for the educational work of the State and the very low average of salaries 
given for educational labor make it impossible to lengthen very much the present 
term of study. Some with great earnestness have advocated the addition of another 
year. In due time this will come, and be of immense account in enlarging the sphere 
of professional studies and giving opportunity for more definite and continuous model 
practice, which, when rightly conducted, is of so much value. The literary instruc- 
tion may have been given in harmony with the best principles which the present 
philosophy of school education is able to give, and in such form as to bring into view 
the very best methods which either the science or art of teaching furnishes. We 
are not calling this in question at all, but we must keep in mind that the students, 
at the very outset, are backward in their literary studies, and have but little know1- 
edge of psychology. Hence they are forced to make every exertion in preparing for 
their daily class work, and must be, of necessity, far more anxious about the matter 
of what is taught than about the manner or method of teaching it. They fear to 
spend any more time in the model school than is absolutely required by law. They 
make the minimum here the maximumif they can. In addition to this, being sub- 
ject at the close of the course to arigid State examinatiow, covering all the academic 
studies pursued, they, with their professors, are tempted to sacrifice allefforts towards 
enlarging the course of professional studies through fear of the issue of the final 
examination test.” 

With the hope of devising some plan for relieving the normal schools from the diffi- 
culties so clearly set forth, Superintendent Higbee called a meeting of all the normal- 
school principals at Harrisburgh. As a result of their deliberations it was proposed 
to confine the usual examination for promotion from the junior to the senior class to 
‘ academic studies, and to devote a larger part of the graduation year to professional 
training, a measure in line with the specialization taking place elsewhere. 

There does not, however, appear to be any inherent incompatibility between the 
academic instruction and the professional training attempted in so many of the nor- 
malschools ofthe United States. Both courses are successfully maintained in thetrain- 
ing seminaries ot Saxony, but with provisions as to time, and to the order and sequence 
of subjects, which secure to both courses their full effect. The more thoroughly the 
normal-school work of the United States is examined, the more evident it seems that, 
where professional training is not the sole purpose, there should be an extension of 
time and an increase in the teaching force and in the material equipment of the schools, 
if they are to reach approved standards of excellence. 


GERMAN NORMAL SCHOOLS AND TEACHERS’ SEMINARIES, 


The scheme of training adopted in the leading normal schools of the United States 
shows at least an approximation to that of the training seminaries of Germany, 
which have been so long the admiration of schoolmen. For the purpose of compari- 
son a somewhat extended account of the German system is here presented. 

Candidates for the teachers’ seminaries in Prussia make special preparation for ad- 
mission to the same either under authorized instructors or in preparatory schools. 
These schools may be private or State establishments, and, although no official uni- 
form plan of studies has been prescribed for them, the branches of instruction are 
determined by the official programme of the examination for admission to the semi- 
naries. These branches are as follows: religion, German language, arithmetic, ele- 
mentary geometry, geography, history, physical and natural science, writing, design, 
music, and gymnastics. The study of a foreign language isoptional. Candidates 
nee be admitted to the seminary at 17 years of age, and may not be above 24 years 
of age. 

According to the present regulations there should be annexed to every seminary 2 
elementary schools, 1 having a single class, the other having several classes. Here 
the students in training practice the art of teaching under the direction of a special 
master, who is included in the teaching staif of the seminary. The course of study 
in the seminary is 3 years. In the lower class the students whose preparation has 
been made by different means must be brought into desired uniformity ; at this stage 
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they do not participate in the exercises in the annexed schools, In the second clasa 
they continue theirown studies according to the programme and enter upon the prac- 
tical work in the anuexed schools; in the third class they complete their studies and 
receive such directions as will enable them to work out their own ultimate develop- 
ment. At this stage the work in the practice school is increased, and imposes greater 
responsibility. The amount of time spent by each scholar of the third year in the 
practical work must not be less than 6 hours nor more than 10 hours a week, and each 
one must have the opportunity of practical exercise in ail the studies of the programme. 
The two lower classes spend 24 hours a week in their own lIcssons and the superior 
class 14 hours, not including the hours devoted to the technical branches (design, 
writing, gymnastics, and music) and to the optional branches. At the end of the 
3-years course the student undergoes his examination for office ; if he passes he re- 
ceives a provisional certificate. Atthe end of 2 years at the earliest, or5 yearsat the 
re he presents himself for a second examination, which entitles him to a full cer- 
tificate. 

Each seminary must be provided with a good library, a cabinet of physics, a chem- 
ical laboratory, and as far as possible with a collection of objects and material for 
illustration. The instruction is conducted in accordance with a plan which must be 
approved by the minister of public instruction. The following table shows the 
branches prescribed in the official programme and their distribution through the 3 
years: : 


Hours a week. 


Branches of study. 


First | Second; Third 
year. | year. | year. 


Odlagatory branches. 


BROUMTO LV Macleans acct ones ssc see se's-ccsascceeeeicces satus s <= <cateeies =. os seen ene 2 2 3 
IONE Nscoonoeqaeoo nA Me's sialic S\eiasiae arate o avate/eterereteleteieva ale slates sherae ate os tare saraientetiesrer 4 4 a 
CTORINSE LANSUARS <..06- ccc sacheccsscseceasisieccseesesceces poadacanandoooKCGDs 5 5 2 
IETS EO TV re oe < cie vin acc od arefalern aia oa a'a/slecsa,e suelo sees Soren oe eel eteetes oie a ee ia steteie crete 2 2 2) 
PATTEM Ot Caseeineie series seems ie sis scelac-ciainvse See cetnie See oe om oieiinintec oo cieeearess 3 3 al 
GeOTRG LEY. fosa scan ottese cs eee atic nes vice ctenioe Suen <= clone aun lee ere eres 2 7s A eS oe 
Natural history, physics, and chemistry ....--.....20.scsssc-sseesseees cess 4 | 4 | 
GeOC rap Vatiic css ceeajscves eosin oc woe cacic.seeeirse oer saieiiem jsteiaise cetera cries 2 2 
Design ......... BacnSononsGos widsctsieis ec ok aye nererste slo rateley Seternere peveriopnre rete aea ete eee 2 2 
AVpILUII Oo, epnreererntierreeie ace lars co etelae ae cdlaiate sb io e'eadie Sea ele ere ee etree a aisle cee 2 BO) eS oe 
COVA StLCSI. oiere aa dts sass eae elaine cis silane bis Sia sahara eee en oe nore 2 2 2 
PUSH C AUCISM GING. 5.0.2 cco ceases en ciee lees ersecwneesccmelsene Be voe Seeiswe cfs | 5 5 3 
Optional branches. | 35 34 19 
Foreign languages (French, English, and Latin) .......... Weceica cuscniscisen- 3 3 2 


| 
} 


aIn the third year the hour assigned to arithmetic is devoted to geometry. 


There are also exercises in horticulture, in arboriculture, and in silk culture, which 
each seminary arranges at will. 

The teachers’ staff of a teachers’ seminary consists of a director, a head master, four 
ordinary masters and an auxiliary master. The director is nominated by the King, 
the masters are nominated by the minister of public instruction. The auxiliary 
master is chosen from the teachers who have passed their second examination. The 
director and ordinary masters may be taken from the rank of teachers, but it must 
be teachers of secondary schools. As 2 rule the directors are persons who have passed 
the university examination in theology or philology. ‘The salaries of the members of 
the staff are tixed as follows : 


| z uivalent in 
Members of the statt. Salaries. nited States 
currency. 
At Berlin. 
| Marks. 
DWirectOrsssereccc cero ee eee ee eerie ceieneiaisisien == a= slater 5, 400 $1, 285 20 
Head master........- HGASEOOO0 CAS HARSUHOG 5S SO EANODE OG OCOD ROSE OURS 4, 200 999 60 
Other masters...... De EN ae Reyna teTeia' c= o claisic (cic clave slavsicisle sis sacra 1, 800 to 3,600 | 428 40to 856 80 


In other cities. | 
5 
WOITECLOTS sccscccacutitice coe one r ee cio eile ciieciisalsiac -l\eisiais stelerstoiete 3, 600 to 4, 800 ; 856.80 tol 142 40 
Ordinary masters 9' 700 to 3,300 | 64260 to 785 40 
Auxiliary masters... 1, 000 to 1,400 | 28800 to 343 20 
SCR arn kilo eee aA aman anicocodd coocHe noaemo Su conoooneREacded 1, 000 to 2, 100 | 23800 to 476 00 


ee, Se A TT ST TS OD 


a 
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Seminaries for training women teachers ure of recent establishment in Prussia. The 
obligatory branches of study in these are the same as for the men, omitting geometry 
and ineluding needle-work. French is the optional branch. 

The teachers’ seminaries of Saxony differ from those of Prussia in several inipor- 


tant particulars. 


Candidates are admitted immediately from the popular schools, 


that is, at 14 years of uge—and the course cdévers 6 years—the first 3 years corre- 
sponding to the preparatory course which the student follows for admission to the 


Prussian seminary 


follows: 


Branches of study. 


The official plan of studies for the seminaries of Saxony is as 


Number of hours a week. 


Fifth Sixth 


year. year. 
4 3 
4 3 
2 2 
2. | ortciemteters 
2 2 
cesese sl eee 
4 3 
5 5 
4 4 
3 3 
1 1 
eeae ri laa 
Selon 5 | commas 
1 1 
37 32 


First Second | Third | Fourth 
yoar. year. year, year. 
Sa eae 
Religion . ...----- 2-20 cree ce cece ees ceeeee | 4 4 4 4 
Genmanmancuavelccs..-+cec- cee ce ore 3 3 3 3 
Latin language ..cce.- eee e ene e nec e eee eee 7 | a 5 4 
Geography ... 00 cece ee cece cece ee ceeees 2 2 sano See 
ENSUE? noe 9.gg;00 0000 Cee EEE eRe meee | 2 | 2 2 g 
Ber a istOry.. .-...5+..--.---seneces-- | 2 2 3 yaseaoe eee 
Physical scienCe ....--- ss cee ewe cee nce leecccccensleeee coocos|ooonsonn0c 3 
Arithmetic and geometry ..........---- 4 4 51 4 
Pedagogy. .-----+-++ Elsie nicic\a (= iv sie siziciciele o/e'=| seicieieleie eters sista eicicicioinall ieiciersie sere 4 
PMO IGEN OUCC sew occ oe cnn ces sccecanens|oonss eee celiinecrewe sles csinaso=t-eervees en 
usic: | 
Singing...... adosEpcoeaondoddoddEads| 3 3 3 3 
BislisengITd O rihyeeteetelste te eleletctere ie elelete eisletelel ea | 1 i 1 1 
WAMU cooscoogsenegneucooEuCoDsGERS 1 1 1 pseecocock be 
INTO s5o06e naoacdooadcdgED cuDdsesccs 1 1 1 Wyss. 
(OSPSQE cone he aod oR So pee ne eonoe cocaee) No Geee ned! Boo sseeece 1 1 
\NTOUAINE Sococc doososooddagdapsudesadades 2 2 t on ee 
SAMO RTD Womago ccc soe 0d eo DaDOBOOGAE \Sscconaees 2 D OB) ho 
GymMastics....ccee-seceeerevces Saeonae | 3 3 3 3 
eSign.......- go0abe00e baogs paooSooCdES4 2 2 2 2 
4 | 39 39 | 


| 


Harmony, obligatory in the first year, is optional for the rest of the course. The 
piano, organ, and stenography are optional. 
The law requires that the director and at least a third of the teachers should have 
pursued superior studies and have passed a university examination. Saxony pos- 
sesses two seminaries for training women teachers, but instruction in these is not 


gratuitous. 


and less to science and to music, the organ being omitted altogether. 


included, occupying two hours a week throughout the course. 


certificate granting are under the same regulations as those for men. 
that with the exception of pedagogy and foreign languages the studies of the teach- 


ers’ seininaries are those of the elementary schools. 


The course of study is 5 years, and the branches are about the same as 
in the seminaries for men; more time, however, is devoted to languaye and literature 


Needle-work is 


The examination and 


It will beseen 


Instruction in these branches 


is carried farther and is of a higher order, but the subject-matter is substantially 


the same. 


The principie constantly kept in mind is this: ‘that the instruction 


which the teachers in training receive should present a model of that which they will 
eventually give.” 


FRENCH NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


It may be of interest to consider also the plan of the French normal schools, which 


have been modelled more or less closely upon those of Germany. 


As organized under 


the decree of 1881 the French normal schools present the same plan of a single un- 


divided course. 


comprehensive view of these subjects. 


In the main the studies are the same as those prescribed for the 
elementary schools, but as in Germany the intention is to secure a broader and more 


The duration of the course is 3 years; can- 


didates for admission must be at least 15 years of age and must have the certificate 
of primary studies (certificat d'études primaires). 
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The following programmes show the branches pursued and their distribution through 
the 3 years: 


Normal schools for men. 


——_—_<_— —_-___-____.. 


: | . Hours a week. 
Branches of study. 


year. 


Subjects demanding preparation. 


Moral and civic instruction .........- Sele a cieinlsaisiaisinisenin seine 'n'e neee pice eee te 2 2 ak 
Pedagogy and school administration .......20- ---00- cece ee cere eee ewccencccene 1 1 blk 
French language and elements of French literature...-..-..---.eceeeensences 7 5 4 
TEMISUOIAY oan vos o sch dou so00amEpsnooSesGROnsEdoc sogooom so0Ode BOOOm aoGDoCCCRaeE 4 3 3 
SDE DING ae toe on ie ee a in aa om 1 1 1 
ABR RIM@WO cadcac cosoog soanee cOBBBU NBOUOE 6S dee EEE EOeBOBEEEb coDoseotcapaoccct 2 # 3 
GEOMe th ygeesccmteetionis cae cciesstaticccciccisce ccis/cs cece uccise sccleeeeece cents 1 2 3 
He lig BiC Sieeie mc oa ele sarin ecisz nn Cevecccesoses cs <osrceece ros cc ceee a] eee ch 2 2 
Chemistry s.--..<6.-- posotadcacacs 9a0000 sanaSccq0dEs HspDDOODOODaDAGCDONOnOSOS ak 2 1 
BCMA SCIBMEO — esc elcie'g cane sec c0 seine ae\eje-cu ons cc ccs nace eee eee eee eee 1 1 2 
A eMICUILUTe And HOFLICOILUTC occ cicccoseascnesecnccencseeed accesses] lee cement eee 2 1 
PLO OMT Bier <a ocecesccccosic ne & saiciics ob eucnus ain seageeeeeeess eee 20 24 99 
Subjects not demanding preparation. | 
eth so d6 seqeeondusogecoode needing oocioDe soomsORD opOONDOSSRDOO SSdeHaeEeaooE 3 Pole seseers 
WD) Si Orta etata aie cialalc o.asic o'sicin civics es a/elale vee wiv <6 < cieieieinwic's cee oie crete eee eee 4 4 4 
po lea Ne ATIVUSIC cess: wesc win ciesucnbsbwaec cs ecuianenec snceeereeseeeeeeneee 2 2 2 
CGT TIL OU a lees = cicdlsikie Sieie'e e oce'see cv ocisisicsoicwin toss as scceeeerere se nee eaten ~~ "39 31 | 28 
Instruction given during the hours of recreation. a - 
Res MTA SECs te creteeene aes ow = x oa sie mim si simian Glens a lsinio aime nele wel pw eielarecersislae ee cere 3 3 3 
Manual work and agniculture...-..-.<0scecssse-secccscunwses awe vaislecea meee 4 4 | 4 
Optional subjects. 
PEM ALO UAE SMe ce cis sacca viene ais. caccee sees mend vcuuce sees ee eeen ee | 2 2 | 2 
aOne hour a week during one semester. e One hour during one semester. 


b Two hours during one semester, one hour during the other. dOne hour during the other semester. 


Normal schools for women. 


Hours 2 week. 


Branches of study. -S——————— 
First Second | Third 
year. | year. | year. 


Subjects demanding preparation. 


Mionaveandrely enn Strnellone sg. sete wine « Sac cice oc= cine <n -eina/cnencecseeeemmeeece | it | 1 
Redacogy andischool administration. <2 22. ce ..s 2 cee conn sane ce con ecs enlee eee 1 il | 1 
French language and elements of French literature .......-00.----2..0------ 6 5 4 
JELIEMOIRY 2 oncncodonccdd09 sagnoo HooB aa ONAN ORO nOSORD noe SDaDHOONSOGADOHESGCOKHOGOSe 4 3 | 3 
{CGO Stee TO Diy peeatetetete etetete teletete elelete tere (elate(elelateteisteteretsteteleyotetelolatetetslataiastereleietet telat eteeaae 1 1 1 
PARTIC CIOS. ccc circ 2.es)s ac «= + ooo eee eect Eee eee cae 3 | 3 3 
IPINVSNCS asacco asoon0dG00 Do CER DCNSED COEREOUD SeDSS DaSSRDOKUBOONGOGSCeoD pEHonDOKlenDoeaed as 1 
(CUOIGTTIRIGRY sconconoan onaoneScoene cng0n0 s9e00e season ga00se CognogconneaHoSHHescd|eooocsed 1 as 
Natural science......--.--. Pee eee eee eee eee eee 1| 1! biz 
Momeshicleconomiysand My Glene- eee scicoe cissisiscoee sl cco scca i os eefee eee Seema ar | 1 
TOR CHE TAOWEAS coo can cose HaoeTo cosn so cosSDDOsHODEECG0RC oa clels a cineacieiee 17 17 | 17 
Subjects not demanding preparation. 

OAV er ia yea Te rr ooo Cb nen ala eee ee ee 3 1 eee 
WIGEWIENROOE we 3 conenon cosonnoncoo0S cos G0oncceE se coo guOGUgUSODODOESHRDOOKODOEE 3 3 3 
bn ebay APNCl AMNENG ooo cn poe soso eas os coeddecoDe SESS scOOD SR oDUDDOSEOSOSO CNNSOs 2 2 2 
DYES coo canccoos conc dN ocdoNe SUsDE2 one sas ESEDNS CUSHTOUCOnODOSHOONOOSCCOCESeSK 4 4 4 

Gran detotal@eeermenetiecere iets ceiais cise tciniat (ose sicissineeiteisieisia eee tienes 9 27 26 
GYyMpastiGs /2c2s- seks oes eee pee eee et eens saclen sic oma cude vicsie ase coaseee eee me) oe 
Herborization and cardenin ceacemeeerececssisicist cis c cis c elem ces close nieieenietioniee 2 2 2 

Optional. | 
Givin glancna ges: Jcos a5 csp c cece teeecee ce cae seniskeacaews ince eae eee meer | 2) Pa 2 
eee Eee ae | La 
a@One hour during one semester, b Two hours during one semester, one hour during the other. 
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It is worthy of mention that in the amount of time given to them languages and 
iterature exceed mathematics in both German and French training schools. 


THE SUBSEQUENT CAREERS OF NORMAL-SCILOOL GRADUATES. 


In his report for 1887, Hon. E. A. Apgar, superintendent of New Jersey, embodied 
the record kept by Prof. J. S. Hart, while he was principal of the Normal School of 
that State, which showed that during the period of his administration 98 per cent. of 
the graduates entered upon the work of teaching. 

Mr. Apgar proceeded somewhat further in the inquiries with the view of ascertain- 
ing the length of time spent by normal graduates and students in the work of teaching. 

From the facts collected he concluded that the average time for normal graduates 
was 4} years, or twice as long as they were required by their pledges, and the aver- 
age time for undérgraduates 23 years. 

In his report for 1885 and 1886, Chas. H. Allen, principal of the State Normal School, 
San José, Cal., states that ‘‘ during the past 3 years an effort has been made to obtain 
the present address and occupation, and the amount of teaching experience, of every 
graduate of the normal school.” 

In view of the approaching quarter-centennial anniversary of the school a special 
circular has been issued to graduates, whose purpose is thus set forth in the opening 

aragraph: 
a InJ uly, 1887, the California State Normal School, at San José, will complete the first 
25 years of its existence.” : 
® Following the example of several Eastern normal schools and the suggestions of the 
United States Commissioner of Education,! the board of trustees and the faculty of 
the school propose to celebrate this quarter-centennial anniversary by issuing a 
history of the school and the work of its graduates. 

This can be done well only through the help of all graduates, former members of 
the faculty and the board of trustees, and friends who may be familiar with any part 
of the history of the school.” 

The large number of graduates and others interested in the project who have re- 
sponded already, gives the hope of very full information as to the practical results of 
the school. 

PUBLIC NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


The following is a comparative summary of public normal schools, instructors, and 
pupils reported to the Bureau for the years 1880-’86, inclusive (1883 omitted) : 


| 
1880 | Tet 1882. 1884 1885 1886 
a im 2a Oo err | | 
Number of institutions.........2.0...-- ! 106 | 113 119 | 127 131 117 
Number of instructors....-..seceeee---- | 903 979 1, 045 ! 1, 147 1, 234 eeieliay 
WMumber of séudents................---- | 95, 723 | 


| | 27,685] 28,711 | 34,757] 32,130| 31, 801 


PRIVATE NORMAL SCHOOLS. . 


The following is a comparative surmmary of private normal schools, instructors, 
and pupils reported to the Burean for the years 1280~’c6, inclusive (1883 omitted): 


t 
deso. | 1881. | gee | 1884 1885 | 1886 
| } 
i 
Number of institutions.............---- 114 | 112 | 114 | 128 132 36 
Wumber of instructors.........000.-.63-! 563 | 594 | 655 | 790 842 279 
EWum:ber of students.........ccescces-s- 17,354 | 21, 020 | 22,421 | 25,306] 23,005 | 8, 524 


1Hon, John Eator is here referred to. 
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TABLE 16.—Summary of statistics of public normal schools. 


w Graduates | 4 ce 
{ & Number of students. in 1886. = 3 
ae [PE - q | 
t 
A 3 Normal. Other. ae | fa 
wm bw ~~ 
Statesand Territories. | = | | s fe gs 
o } 
S13 é | é|¢ Bo | Be 
ie a | é S &§ 3 g i 2 re] 
a 5 ] +3 ee) | eS | i as E 5 
me i=) >) Y °o 2 = f=} 
Al A | 4 fy Ae 4 | Sal & A 
1 SH sie 4 5 6 7/8 | 9 | 40) 418 | 12 
Alauama ..zcseneeee coe 6} 58] 1,410} 413 | 435| 259! 303| 55 8| 4,300 | 5 
Arkansas ..... ieee. 1} 3] ‘202|] 9 7A 107 | 40 Nw ile 2! 1, 100 1 
@alifernine -..2+<0c-00.- 48 3] 31} 826 | 104 TOO MLS L. .x \enled! 143i es)! 3, 200 2 
Connecticut.......-.....- 1 14 | 278 6 260)|b.2--- 12 43 enone 3, 000 1 
THOTida ss coMcccec.ccca i ae) ere 7 | 6 oP sul ial. 3'| 1000 |...... 
UUs. 2a. ee eee. 0 | 3] 49) 1,681 : Q74 709| 353} 345] 117 8 | 15,200 3 
(909) 
Tig EWE oooeeneoeoeeeae 3 | 1,631 | 206) 426 1......1...... BO |sees. 4, 000 2 
SGSCR occ. ee aig ae | 665) 136 316} 80{ 131] 38| 34] 1,185 o6 
Kangas....cccere Mivee occie.s 1 11 431 150 28 lalate. «| coset 33 1| 2,000 1 
Louisiana ....cce.eececee- an 8 | 175 | 22 153 ees. ee By asem, | 500 i 
Maine SiN 28 905 | 181 510| 1541 60) 104} 62) 4,586 4 
Maryland 2) 16) > S0oIKe 62g Le eels ER. Pesce 325 1 
Massachusetts ........... TON Pero | 1,374 OO M27 olen... | 43 | suze | 22, 365 6 
Michigan. esses... ! 1} 20] "ees! 227] "aor O} oo | a7 (202001 7,500; 1 
Minnesota ..........-- aah 81) 39 | 1, O8BMIF 286 605! 104] 93] 8&8 |...... 10,200; 8 
WWississippi.-..-...-....| We 3) G2) ion 9 B F oy Gi 0; 500; 1 
(1 | i 
MISSONTIemere sees here 5| 46 | 1,502, 606) 749} 59) G7 | 119| 40} 11,200, 4 
Webraskac.....csess<ss.- oat 12 | 646) 109 ing | 54 194] 58 |....0| acy 
New Hampshire......... 2 ee a 57 | 13[ 25] 10{ 14 | 430 | B 
INewy encey crews sees ose Saelc 538; 30] 158! 150] 200] 110/ 3%! 2,050 : 
(1,273) (348) ; 
New York............0.- 11} 174] 5,228] 330 | 2,784] 187 | me | 626] 73 | 25, 944 11 
(123) (21 | 
North Carolina .......... dl Pal 625 | 251 ; 185} 28 | iA Bis eee 1, 127 2 
(260) © | 
Citic. Ae 5| 38 EO) |W ew] Ghamenieee | 1970 eee | 1,943/ 8 
Oregon ....--.cceeeeoeee. 1 T lbos0 26d |poones cogesess |locoogallooooes 3 QW |leccosecsllooocec 
Pennsylvania...........-| 11] 184] 6,169 |1,852) 2,903| 743! 671| 671 6 | 30, 046 It 
Iiiede Usiand....ccecc-55) I 6 153 6 147 ee eee 5 hack 1, 200 0 
South Carolina........... L 6 105 3 102 ee -- Fane x 0 
TONNeSSCO ..-.-ceeeeenee- ey 36) 154} 46 103) eae ee 5. an | 10, 000 0 
Texas ...-- Soe eee 1 7 215| 86 L 129 0 0 0} 8! 4,000 0 
(1&5) 
Vermont......-- Pec a} 18] s76| 45] us! o| of v7 0} 2,600 1 
Virginia ........00- a eee 4} 28] 1,153 | 325 528/ 186] 114) 64 71 5,850 3 
Weat Virginia..........-| 6] 23 728 | 365 SiT i Meatoal 11i| M49) eee 3, 950 1 
Wisconsin ............... 5| 68] 1,403] 398 787) 8&8 | 130) 98 |..22-2 23, 515 5 
Wala aA ee cccmcc oe: 21 10 286 | 94 147| 16) 29 Aol ee 1, 055 2 
District of Columbia. .... 2 7 OD |eercs:s 50) eoeee | eee Owls ose. 700 2 
~ T (8, 750) (680) | 
Motmeeweccoueaeecs| 117 i 115 | 31, 801 6204 16, 106 |2, 722 |2, 649 |3, | 332 |209, 121 83 


— 
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TABLE 17.—Summary of statistics of privale normal schools. 


| 


. ry ie mn e ¢& 
z o Number of students. | < g ae 
Za a.) a Number of| & es 
= z graduates} 3. | 55 
[ee = N iL Oth in 1856. ae be % 
| = orma er. ae - 
States. eais- sé » ee. 
Soe ; : ay ei SS 
Se 2 Zi s : Ze =a 
ee it = le eles sae | & | ee. eee 
= 5 = 3 5 iG cae So I “a2 ou 
A | A | s | A Sec iesmie | Oo | oe te 
| | | 
) Alabama ...... 2s... 2) mae} £98 | (88) | (425) ere | 150 } $20, 550 
(193) 
Baur .-2c--..----| 2) 19 524; 204! 199 (16) (25) | 1,850 | 105, 000 
| | (1, 124) (126 (132) 
ijidiwna ........-.-.-- 5| 51] 2,415 | 0 472 a1) 23 pt 8 | 7,850 | 260, 000 
| 
oo | 2 | 16 | 63 | 285 302 | 23] 20 lee al 500 | 45, 000 
PARAS. --cacccccess- ea ee 580! 250 O80 eee | Pees (35) £00 | 15, 000 
Wokisiana ............ Bh 33, Jaye oy ise; 8) 0] 6{ 5] 1,750'| 100,000 
“Die See me 4 90 | (BN « BS oe eee scr | ere reve | ia eet: 6, 000 
RRC ADU .- 2. <6cce5 5s i ee | My baer csed so cesead bon sa eae | iyesavaitere Weteie caved) soesene rere mimeo 
(179) | | | 
Mississippi ...-...... 2 21 | 626 11a | 135 (72) | (23) | 417); 385,000 
BMT AS Alte ess ee eos i] Deas || neeeee! cosooce sensed Go oaeeiese ace peeses 2 (UW Nsaos sas 
New Jersey .......-.. 1 6 | 270 | (270) SOc e ee | Seores| pomene meres: | 150 | 10,900 
North Carolina....... 1 | Bi 3 | ene Roce ' (3) | 100 4,000 
2 Ps eee 65 | 60, eee nes aon iaet cee 1,200} 15, cu 
| | | (139) (30) 
Pennsylvania ......-- g | cor eeooe | de 122 14 16 2A eee 2,045 | 65, 600 
l | (2) | £9) 96 
Sonth Carolina....... ; 3 [sisson | 1 15) ess (2) 1,400 | 30, 000 
(52) (275) 
Tennessee.---.--se+ | 4o| 960; 72 92 | Tay 45] 8|...... 3,220 | 66, 000 
| (13) 
DONS). cc ceccessess 5 | 13 iy 6: 12 | ati) a (ee pe oaee 196 300 
Wisconsin ........... 2 || ae 118; = 112 | 6a ‘ee (8) 1,200 | 73,000 
| 2.920 (1,352) (289 
Se 36 | 979 | 8,524 { 2, 102 | | 1,784 | 185,f'a45 |) G8: 14 | 24,8298 | 652050 
' t i 
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TABLE 18.—Statistics of public normal schools for 1885-86 5 


Location. Name of school. 


z >] 

Florence, Ala........- State Normal School.........-...-.-+- 

Huntsville, Ala......- State Normal and Industrial Saieot! 

Jacksonville, Ala..... SbakerNonrt alts ch GO lessees 

Livingston, Ala ...... Alabama Normal Vollege for Girls. -.. 

MBI, AUEY oa sescasas State Normal School and University 
for the Colored Race. 

MS Ke CeO wPAll a serra Tuskegee Normal School -.......---.. 

Evian) Polit, ACT: Komereeyere = Branch Normal College of Arkansas 
Industrial University. 

Los Angeles, Cal ..... Branch State Normal School..-. ..--. 

San Francisco, Cal ...| Normal Department of Girls’ High 


School. 


SanelOse1©o lees nee California State Normal School..-..-.-.. 


New Britain, Conn ---. gore Normal and Training 
chool. 

Gainesville, Fla ....-.. East Florida Seminary.-...-....-.-..-. 
Carbondale, Il........ Southern Illinois Normal University -. 
ome, J csosasoand Illinois State Normal University...... 
Normal "Park, Tae Cook County Normal School..-...-.--) 
Indianapolis, Ind.-.-. Indianapolis Normal School......-.--- 
Logansport, Ind...... American Normal College .......-..-- 
Terre Haute, Ind..... | Indiana State Normal School.......-.. 
Cedar Falls, Iowa ....| Iowa State Normal School.-....-.-.--.-. 


Normal Department of the Hi¢gh School| 
West Des Moines Training School. - - 

Kansas State Normal School soc ae 
Louisiana State Normal School 


Des Moines, Iowa..... 
Emporia, Kans 
Natchitoches, La....- 


New Orleans, La....-.- iCitveNormales Chooles== ee =e seere 
@astines Mle) 22-1. | Eastern State Normal School ......... 
Farmington, MEG ee ae State Normal and Training School ... 
Gorham, Me...-..-04: | State Normal School at Gorham ...... 
| Grand Isle, and Fort | Madawaska Training School...... -.. 
Kent, Me. 
ipRortlandeitomeep ea | Normal Training and Practice Ciass..| 
Baltimore, Md-.......| Baltimore Normal School for Colored | 
Teachers.* 
Baltimore, Md.....-.. Maryland State Normal School-..-.-.. 
Boston, Mass--.....-.| Boston Normal School..-....---------. | 
Boston, Mass. (Wash- | Massachusetts State Normal Art 


ington street.) School. 
Bridgewater, Mass ...| State Normal School.................. 
Framingham, Mass...) State Normal School-.......-...--...- 
Haverhill, Mass...... HaverhiliMiranine schooles.s--eeeeee 


Salem, ALass StatcuNormalescehnooless.-seceec seen 


Westfield, Mass ...... | Westfield State Normal School .....-. 
Worcester, Mass ...-. | State Normal School at Worcester... -- 
Fall River, Mass ..--- Fall River Training School .........-- 
Lawrence, Mass...... Lawrence Training Schoolt=e==— == 
Ypsilanti, Mich.--.... State Normal School.........-.+--+--- 
Mankato, Miinneces. oe State Normal School............-...-. 


St. Cloud, Minn 
Winona, Minn..--.... 


State Normal School at St. Cloud .---! 
State Normal School at Winona 


Tougaloo, Miss.....-. Moucaloo) Wimiversity..-ssss-s5- eee eee 
Cape Girardean, Mo.. puepan State Normal School, third 
istrict. 

Jeiierson City, Mo....| Lincoln Institute..-.......-.......-.. 
Kirksville, Mo -.....-.- Missouri State Normal School, first 

district. 
St- louis l0neeeeeee St. Louis Normal School. -........-.... 


Warrensburg, Mo..-. State Normal School, second district. 


eG | Date of organization. 


1867 
1864 
1879 
1879 


1878 
1864 


1856 
1852 
1873 


1840 
1839 
1881 
1854 
1839 
1874 
1881 
1869 
1852 


1865 


1869 | 


1866 
1869 
1873 


1866 
1871 


1857 
1871 


Name of principal. 


4 


Carleton B. Gibsen, M. AS 
James W. A. Wright 
William B. Paterson 


Booker T. Washington . 
Joseph C. Corbin 


Charles H. Allen.......... 


C. F. Carroll 


| Edwin P. Cater...---.-.2. 


Robert Allyn 
Edwin C. Hewett, LL. D-.-- 
Francis W. Parker 
Miss M. E. Nicholson 
Charles K. Kircher 
William W. Parsons 
H. H. Seerley 
F. E. Stratton, A. M 
Elizabeth K. Matthews... 
A. R. Taylor 
Dy. E. E. Sheit, a. M., PH. D- 
Mrs. Mary Stamps 
Roliston Woodbury 
George C. Purington 
William J. Corthell 
Vetal Cyr 


Sarah M. Taylor.........- 
John Core 


META] Newelleeccesmmeeees 
Larkin Dunton 
George H. Bartlett 


Albert G. Boyden, A. M.... 
Ellen Hyde 
DidHeay 1d, Abie oso. 
Daniel B. Hagar, PH.D-.... 
Joseph G Scott 
E. Harlow Russell-.-----. 
Ariadne J. Borden.....-.- 
Tally Bey Sek eee eee 
J. M. Z. Sill 
Edward Scaring 
Thomas J.Gray, president. 
Irwin Shepard 
George P. Armstrong..... 
Richard C. Norton.....--- 


Inman E. Page .........-. 
J). By Blanton ececeemeeasee 


~ ser eee 
we eee e er eee cease 


¥. Louis Soldan, Lu. D 
George L. Osborne, LL. D .. 


* From Report of the Commissioner of Education for year 1884-85. 
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from replies to inquiries by the United States Bureau of Education. 


| = B) 2) 7c 
| Number of students. © Whiole ce ~ Annual charge . a 
@ num- = a for tuition. ra 
a lier; o is = a 
S See Ither. == | gradu- = lS 3 a 
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id 6 e= } 1886. Ss 6|s 2 22 
ee = ys a lee 3 as 
a: flee 2 [Bs a | 2] 3: 
E n Wee B le 5 S c= 
f = ime: PL ee | 2 4's |e 
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‘i — . o, me a) fa fa 
a |S). S Sie |e ee |e 2 | #3 2 = 
a Jel|zis|2)s|el= |218] = 2} 2 | 2 | 2] 2 
roy = a 5 eS le Pe 4 |S = |s S ° = os 
qfaisie|/e4\iel4 |4]s | 2 2a s = A | > 
el! | 
5 6/17/S! 9 {LO Fen A213 24) 15 |46) 87 | is i9 | 20 
eS == = ——_|—_—__—_. 
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$7,500 10} 185) 65, 43 sl 23] Yes.| 10].--.| 4 40) a0} $11 00| 500 $50,000 1 
Rei 2a Tq 8656!) Si) 42, Vos Hy ay AeOL Pre... -.2.| 1,500) 20, 00g ee 
2,500 4 210| 7, 33 70 100} Yes.| 7 = 3 40} $500] 5 00J....... 8,000 3 
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16,000, 11 253 33 220 0 0: Nes 43, 0) 3 a 0, 0 ioe 100, 000 2 
me... ee iee:.| wea.-/F :. NOM eas oe WE ese settee (Scere 
38,000 18 497 71 426 0. o| Yes.|100' 0 3} 40 0 0| 2,006) 300,000 10 
18,180 14 278 6 © 260.--.) 12) Yes.) 43)... 2} 40.22.60. eraeeeee 3,000, 150,000, 11 
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3,500, 6 75 6 CURoal ge ae 3. 7 2i 35 40 40/ 1,000, 25,000, 12 
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25,000! 20 675 25) 300 150 200 a 73 0 i 40| a 75 5 00t 300, 000: E 
20!) a 2 Ea ee ae est| 2am... x) 33, ' 200K eco: 
seen, HL 700 3061 408 22002 No} To--4] 3 50 86-4040 “"95,000) 17 
eueedg] 20 900). ...|......]-. 2 j.-..| Yes-| 80, 0; 8and4) 39 0 0} 3,000, 175,000, 18 
26,500 & 432136, 296....!.... No.) 2 i 3. 40 10 10) 900, 75,000, 19 
ae 98228 0| 14) SQ) 131 Yes. 1s 33, 1 7 0 30] r20Gmee.. 28 Al 
1,000; 1, 6....] (re OL ay ie i | BU BARE eas aaa eee SeaeERes: | 2 
8,500 11) 43 } 150; eat) ...|....) Yes.) 33 i Zand 4) 40)........ eset 2,000, 80,000 22 
BeO00| A Tap 228 SA... ts i B+. 3 28)..----- Meee: ; 75, 000 2 
' 4 100 100}... {22 ee|e on cimmoOpe & eos Oar eee | 
6,583 7 23s et ime Fes. 18 | DRS Oe ee Sees 0} 25,000, 25 
6,500, 8 27 51) 170'....|..-.) Yes.| 31!....| 2, 38 0 0} 1,695 25,000 26 
6,333, § 132! 19 113, Of 0} ¥es.| 39 28) 2| 40) 0; 0} 1,791; 40, 000 27 
O00 2 10, 241 | 7i]_...|.--8'No..| ip... 4: 40) 0 10 2,000) 28 
| | i 
ae... 3223 0 «9 154! 60, Yes.| 9) 3 1) 38 0 Ol sects eee 29 
2,000] 5) 194; 9 23 50) 112i No..|.... ee 4 41 Gab sasces. 1, 200/25. eee a0 
| i | re 
10, 500; i 2i2| 17) don. -.|cer) Meee 2 2 Co Bed0.__..n2.. 50| 2,575) 140,000} 31 
ae. 7; 159)....: 159 Of 0! Yes.! 83 oO! 1j 40 0 90). cc's aetna es |e 
| a) 20) gS Le an 4; 43! 10 100) Soe 33 
| | : | i 
14, 960; 101 214 52: 162 0 0 Yes.| 47; 0 2and 4; 38 ee 15, 4,000) 123,000) 34 
aoe 4 Ee iar ae hae ne ea us FA ee Faas 2,000: 75, 000 = 
a 2) 3 es ‘ 8. 2U0 8 8U =O {Uwe ew ee 9 
14,000 13 280)....] 2S0)....}..-. | No..| 70... | 2and 4) 40) 0 60; 8, 000 50,000, 37 
els WS lo 8] «(143):...[\_.! |No.| 44 0) 2and4) 20,........ | 30) 4,000, 100,060, 38 
11,706 § 228 4 (2110, 18, No..) 26 0) 2a 40, 0 6) 3, 500 110, 000 39 
) =A. ©: A ' e ' 
co ae wa deel wg a 
88,545 20 628 227 401. 0 0 Yes.) 87....;3and4 40) 10) 10} 7,500 124,418 42 
15,000 13 335 131 204 0! 0 Yes.| 17} 0} 8 to 4) 38) 19) 19| 1,200 90,000) 43 
15,000) 12 375 80 178, 74 43 Yes.| 23....| 8 to 4| 38) 0 0; 4,000 140,000 44 
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14,000| 9 278 157 121) ----|- 2. ca ae eee 4 40 = 12) 2, 000 60,000) 47 
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8,000, 7/157 25 21) (111) | Yes ae 4 36) 0! 0) 66,000) 48 
10,000) 11 | 221, 192, 59 67) Yes.) 26 a 4 ‘| 4 zt 1,000 150,000 49 
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@$11 for other than normal students. 
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TABLE 18.—Sfatistics of public normal 


{ 
I 
i 
Location. | ' Name of schoel. é Name of principal. 
E 
eL 
| he | 
we 
| | 3 
| 2 
j ' R 
bE 2 | 3 4& 
= ae 
52| Bloominston, Nebr... Bloomington Normal School*........-; 1882 | Prank eau eee 
53, Peru, Nebr...........) Nebraska State Noriwal School......./ 1867 | George L. Farnham -..... 
54| Manchester. N. H....| Manchester Training School.........., 1869 | Miss O. Adele Evers..._-. 
5) Je UK iaavoyeueth, oy, fal Ge aaoe New Hampshire State Norm] School., 1871 | Charles E. Rounds, M. s., 
‘ | Pi. dD. | 
56| Newark, N.J_..-.----- N ewalk Cilvenoumanochool essa s=— a 1879 ; Jane E. Johason ......-.... H 
Of PRaceson gm. J ..<..+5-6 ‘evormal Vrainine Class . 2.2-2.-...3! 1880 | J. A. Reinhart. PH. D...... 
DSekrentom Ne Jl .o5.----- New Jersey State Normal School -...- 1854 | Wash: ngton Hisbrouck .. 
59| Albany, N. Y -.......- | State Noraigl school G22... 22a. see iat | Edward P. Waterbury... 
60! Brockport, N.Y ...... ‘ State Normal and Training School .... 187 | C. D. 4 MoLean ......-.500 
(pL| Deine OS Ne soeeneaee ; Siate Normal and Training School ...., 1<71 | James ML Cassety......... 
Gti Cortland, N. ¥ .......- | State Normal and Training School .... 1869 | James H. Hoose......-.... 
63 | Piredontaen. Y..--..-- ' State Normal and Training School .... 1867 | Francis 3. Palmer ........ 
64! Geneseo, N. Y-.....-.- | State Normal and Training School ..... 1871 | William J. Milne, Pa. D., | 
LL. D. i 
65| New Paltz, N. Y ...... | State Normal and Training Schcol..-. 1885 | Eugene Bonton -..-...... ! 
66| New York, N.Y ...... Female Normal College --.....-.-..--- | 1870 | Thumas Hunter, Pit. p.... 
Gi MOsw eon V2 .-...-.. | State Normal and Training School .... 1861 | Edward A. Sheldon ....... 
G8ierossdant Ni. -.-..--- ! State Normal and Training School ....) 1869 | E. H. Cook...........0-0-- j 
69 | Dmracuser Ne Yooee.5.- - Syracuse Training School............. fh iso | Belwgrd Sintth 22 eee | 
70; Fayetteville, N.C....- State Colored Normal School.......... , 1877 | EB » aitheeees Ree secs | 
71| Franklinton, N.C..... | State Colored Normal School (Albion | 188] | S.A. Waugh..... oc wisieceiee 
j Academy). | 
72| New Berne, N. C..... .| ew Berne State Normal School..... isa Rev. L. ©. Vass, A. M., 
chairman board of di- | 
. recivors. 
We) Digrnawads, Nye) cooosac Plymouth State Colored NormalSchool 1881: John W. Pope .-.......... 
741 Salisbury, N.C........- State Colored corre: Scteel. woes oooh 1850) (Revi Je Os Crosbie eee 
“5| Canfield, Ohio......... { Northeastern Ohio Normal School ..... 188) | Rev. E. B. Webster. A. af .. 
78); Cincinnati, Ohio ...... Cincinnati Normal Sehool 7. ..-.-.. 22. , 1868 Mrs. Carrie N. Lathrop ... 
77| Cleveiand, Ohio (72 | Cloveland Training School........-... | 1874 | Ellen G. Reveloy ......... 
Prospect street). | 
78| Dayton, Ohio .....-...| Dayton ®formal School....2...-.--<c--, 1509)/[Melare Walia lee os sence 
79’ Geneva, Ohio ......... Geneva Normal School*...... Slama ee | 1862)[[3.S. Lowers ety? 222. eee 
80. Monmouth, Orec...... Oregon State Normal School.......... 1882)])D.  Stinley sat eee 
&1' Bloomsburgh, Pa ..... Pennsvi ivania State Normal School 1869 D.J. Wailler,jr............ 
; and Bloomsburzh Literary Institute. 
82! California, Pa..-...... | Southwestern State Normal School.... 1874 || hee. Bb. INOSS..-..-+.-eeeeee 
S3M@edinburzh, Pa-....... i Stare Moraial ochool ..-. 4-225. --2-2% 1859 | J.A.@ooper ....-.-22cceen 
Ral IGnGhime), JES cos nopocos | State Normal School at Indiana.......) 1875 | L. H. Durting - --.......... 
85 | Kutztown, Pa......... | keystone Stats Normal School........ 11866 Rev. Nathan C. Schaeffer, 
PH. 
85; Lock Haven, Pa ...... ' Central State Normal School.......--. 1877 | pee ge oD Heard <2... Beroc 
$7) Mansfield) a -.-...-.- ‘ Pennsylvania State Normal School, _ 1882 | D.C. Thomas ...... Aecocac 
| _ fifth district. | 
§8| Mfillersville, Pa....... | Pennsyivania State Normal School, 1889 1B. F, Shaap es cesseee eee BA 
second district. i 
§9| Philadelphia, Pa (n.e. | Philadelphia Normal cheol for Girts.| 1248 | George W. fetter......... 
| cor. 17th and Spring | 
Garden streets). | 
$0| Shippensburgh, Pa. ...| goes Valley State Normal! 1873 | John ¥. MeCreary ....---- 
School 
51| West Chester, Pa....- | West Chester State Normal School ...! 1881 | George Morris Philips ..* 
92) Provideney, R.T...... | Rhode Island State Normal School ...| 1871 | Thomas J. Morgan ....... 
93; Charleston, S.C....... | Saturday Normal School 22252. eee 1872 | Henry PeArcher =e 
91| Nashville, Tenn..... oe Sale eh meee College, University of | 1875 | Eben 8. Stearns. .-........ 
Nashville ' 
95) Hangssile Nex... |S Sai Houston State Normal School... --; 1879 | J. Baldwin ..-.-..-.-.------ 
96| Castleton. Vt ...-.-..-- | Seam SO rie VSO esecacarosacoones 1867 Abel E. Leavenworth..... | 
$7| Johnson, Vt .......... Joknson State Normal School.....-... 1867 | A. E Cam poelll 22ers 
Randolph) Viteree eee | State Normal Ssbool...... -..........! 1867 | Edward Conants ....-.--22 | 
99 | HarmvillemViaeeeeeeeee | State Norma! Schooi of Virginin...... ' 1s84.| William H. Rutfoer..... o0 


* * From Report of the Commissioner of Education for year 1834-’89. 
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PUBLIC 


Number of students. En Whole | 
3 nine | 
, a oe 3 ber of | 
B ormal. | Othe. ao Ae 
S ‘ = 5 | atest 
oe | —_—_—-|—_-—| £= | isse 
a is gee 
bs 2 : ae 
re) (4 wae 
S| 5 ce 
eS | 5 Ee | 
2. ae | 
2 le] LAD Sate 
S '2 | eS CVeehic |. 
q ae 56 | & ¢ |] sas a | 3 
ei2/2\3i 2 sli: 2 
Soja) afeal| & | A pS me ei eS) 
wae | atl | 
5 |6,7/8 9 |RO/| af) 12 a3) 84 
So an i i 
| 
$4,473, 2! 170) 25: 35, Gol sS0| No.2... 
41,100) 10| 476) Sf lei] 94 134]... CEs 
2,000, 1) J2)....|  12!...,!.-5.| Ves.| 6!.... 
6,800 7] xs 5) 43} 13, 25] Yes.| 4! 14 
{ 
opel, 4) 4t...| 4 tl... .-{....| Yes | + 
— 2! 369} 0} 19] 150, 200, No..} 25: 33 
20,000) 22; 196] 980] 98)....j....! Yea | 4d!.... 
25,000) 16] 715) (484) | (231) | Yes.| 97; 14! 
18, 000; 18 £35 106 219| 356: 54! Ves.| 19) 12 
21,170} 16} 375) 16 153) 6} 0; Yes.| 21; 38 
24,598; 13| 3861 119] 232, 20/ 15] Yes| 58) 2 
18, ¢0u, 18) 293] 41] 170, 42, 40) Yes.) 25, 7 
28,0001 17} 542 (425) | (117) | ¥es I 13 
9,600, 6] 61 18 21) 13 9 Yes.| 0, 0 
106,000, 39,1, 665! 1,665 6! | Yes. 249) 0) 
20,000} 13, 325, 50; 275!...-|....| Yes] 58) 4) 
18,000, 15) 861 “(364)_ | (2u0) || Yes. Tes 
150} 3) G7. 19: ---| 48) Yes. 19 18: 
2,000, 3} 109) 68 46,2 sys OM a| 2a! 
505, 3! 150, 75] 80, 28 17| Yes.| 0 0) 
il ' 
700, 10 138 71|  G7|-...j---.1 Yes.!.-.4. ee 
| | | | 
500] 3! 84) 42] = 42)....}... No...| 0} 0 
622 2) 144) (123) (21 \neaeee eng 
1,250} 11' 260 (260) oes ee oe 
Ries n= 5 OGL 0, 61 0 0 ¥Yes., 47) 6} 
ae 9 $0: a 90, 0 0: Yes. 50a 
| | 
M500} 13) 26)....| 20....1....| Yes 1... 
#600, 10 1121 52) 60)....|....) No..| i... 
1 ae ae Leng coaleectee ja-as[---al 
5,000/ 14 341) 78 116 G5 76 Yes.| 63 2] 
ae | 
5,000) 14 358, 150) 208-24]... Yes. 93'....| 
6,000) 15 5421960| 282/.___|....1 Yes 68....| 
6,000) 34 527-135 250! 72] 0! Yes.| 54/..-.1 
5, 000, 18 G18, (9 109: °3 55 Yes. 3| 0; 
5, 000, 10) 216 85| 75| 28 asi Yes.| 36 1 
10, a 15; 450! 230 ai wares lero Yes.} 541 3 
5,600, 22] 581] 280] 195 2 49) Yes.| 42)... 
32,256 301, 797|....| 1,218] 290} 289! Yes.| 287|.... 
5,000! 12) 238] 99] 68 44! 27) Yes. aia 
5,000] 20) 508/169} 169] 100] 75, Yes.| 16'.... 
2,000) 6) 153; Gl 147/.-..].... No..) 25)... 
. 6 103) 8 102]... \oe| eee eee 
moO) Js) You! 46! 168)....|.... No.. a 0; 
18,000! 7 215, 86} 129) 0; °0| No..| 147 0 
aes) “Sy 1851....|...... | vee ae | 21... 
2616 8 102) 26 66 0! | Yes.| 26! | 
2,664, 5} 89} 9 80) 0} 0, No..!| 30) 0 
25,240! 7 O7; 0 571 0; OO Yes Siases 


@ For academic students. 


NORSAL SCHOOLS. ov 
§ lo | 7 es 
ie ne | Anoual charge a 
wz for tuition. oe Si 
[o) = 1 mT 
© = I 7 _ | & te 
ee gB | s 
5: A lea: 
g 8 | a ee 
See | 3 at 
n oo a Bl rey 
is ors a 3 nA 
S |F F 5 S Sy 
eee igh "ims 
sis |e) & Beals 
fo -— “J = 
a 12 m Be 2 
= cent © 2 ie cs 
4 A a Ee mud = 
15 |46| a7. a8 | 29, 20 
: | 
8, 36) 15 15 100, $7, 000) 
2to3 38 Giese 2,500 100, 060. 
14 36) Ui .....2-. BIN) pass 
YI 38 0 CLs 4000 see 
1 42M ee | meee Pe cee. 
1) 40, 0j O, 1, 500) ieee 
2 and 3 ee See eee ea | 500; 500, 000; 
a 0 é 0; 1, 690 202 000) 
2 to 4; 40, 16 to24 821048! 7,006: 156, 000) 
Zand4 40 atid) Rorore 32, 320: 
4 40, 0! ' 9,175; 109, 616, 
2 to 4 40) G 20t024) 2000 12%, 009, 
2to 4 40 9 ee ie 145, 700, 
2or3 40 4 to 6 4 to 6 519 42,500 
4 4y) OL ane | _ 750.1, 000, 000! 
2 to 4) 43! 0) 0} 1, , 500) 100, 000: 
2 ng 4 40) 2 & 28) 2) & 28) .....- 147, 700) 
B40: 0. BA cal onan 
ah 36g ie ates {| 927) 5,400! 
4! zi 0| feces « 6,009 
{ : 
Sees | 109) 0 (| 20) nnn 
3] 20 0 0 : 200 
oe 3] 30)........ (Serre nea s pcos 
Gye) 42). 20. | 31; 1,600, 25, 60u 
1] 40) 0; 6005 100is. | 
1) a cea le 40 eee | ee 
1| CO acts | Gol cs3 |. ee 
4l 33) Os eee 600! 60, 000! 
3} 49) Oa ee | 14, 0u0' 
2 2 53} 58, 1,000, 150, 00 
' 7 
| 42) 53 Be Tad) 125008 
9 42| 4g 48) 6,230, 125, vou 
: 42 50| 5v! 1,800, 198, 000, 
2] 49 | 40! 2,946 180, O60 
| 49) 50| 50) 1,000! 195, e900! 
3] 42! SON, ee nes 5, 600 a 
2 A Gt Rearea ae 229, 000; 
‘ Ae Ree meee. |) 1,660 319, 0¢0| 
| 
3) 42 63 63} 1,506! 178, 606) 
| | 
a} 491 205 65| 3,700! 200, 096) 
3) 33) adeneooE Pee csrcd | 1, 260) <5, 0ou, 
Bet) oe cece Nyc Pe oo eee 
3) 23 0 0 ead 300, 060, 
i 
3 ay | 0 4,000! 59, 000, 
ae | 5d PO PPE Cros co. 
2 to 3%: 40 24) 24 it, 500} 5, 700: 
33; 40! i 12' 1,100, 18, $50! 
21 85: LO, 30, 50: 50, 000. 
b State siudernts. 
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TABLE 18.— Statistics of public normal 


| 1 
= H 
j Location. | Name of school. 3 Name of prircipal. | 
S 
| : 
; o 
S| 
Se 
2 
aa 
AE 
2 3 4 
| 
100} Ela mypton, iva 2c... - “Hampton, Va .....---| Hampton Normal and Agricultural | 1868 | Samuel C. Armstrong -.-. 
nstitute. 
101) Petersburgh, Va...... Virginia Wormal and Collegiate Insti- | 1883 | John Mercer Langston -.. 
tute. H 
02 eeichmond vials see Colored High and Normal School ....- 1866 | S..T. Beach *..J2.. 2a 
103, Fairmont, W. Va...... Fairmont State Normal Sehool.-...... 1869 | Conrad Besipes.a-.-seeeee 
104’ Glenville, W. Va...... Glenville State Normal School .-....-. SS || isp BS IBONT ocooscooscenccs 
105| Harper’s Ferry, Weiva-| Storer Collecet 22 ver... seme sae. 1867 | N.C. Brackett, PH. D_..... 
106) Huntincton, W. Va ..- Marshall College, State Normal School.| 1867 | Thomas E. Hodes seeeseer 
107 Shepherdstown, W.| Shepherd College, Siate Normal | 1872 | T.J. Woofter............. 
Va. School. 
108| West Liberty, W.Va..| West Liberty State Normal School -..| 1872 | R.A. Armstrong.......--. 
109} Milwankee, Wis .,....| Wisconsin State Normal School....... | 1885 | J.J #ilapelae. .2. 2-222 
110; Oshkosh, Wis......... | State®Normal§Schooleses.-.ss-c2- 2c 1871 | George S. Alber........... 
111 | Platteville, Wis. .| Wisconsin State Normal School .-.--. | 186 Duncan McGregor.......- 
112} River Falls, Big oan | State Normal School..........-.------! 1Stai)) WED! Pariser -2eee-eeeeeere 
113 | Whitewater, Wis .-..- meace Monumallschoole-ssseere sree eee: | 1868 Albert Salisbury......-.-- 
VAG Coulson, Lice eee eee Dakota Normal School........ Cer eree | 1883 ; C.S. Richardson, A. ..... 
115| Spearfish, Dak..-..-.. Dakota Territorial Normal School. al 1884 FE BL Cooks tees oe eee 1 
116) Washineton, D. C. |/Sifiner Normal School ...........--.... | 1879 | ones Eo Meten! 22: ee eeee 
(17th and Sampsor | | 
streets). | 
117| Washington, D.C..... Washington Normal school ...-....-.. | 1873 | Emmas. Atkinson........ 


| 
| \ 


@ Received annually from the State, being one-third of the income in this State from the Congres- 
sional grant of land to agricultural colleges. 
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ae = 
' Number of students. | | Whole ® 'S |Annualcharge| . = 
Ss nuin- e Je for tuition. Be. se 
= ber of ) S en 
3 Normal.| Other. @= | stadu-| & 2 A & 
g ; |e | ates in = os = 
ae 5 | 1886 | &§ ja Ee)| 
= Be} S = 5 ia aS n cer 
el: 38 2 Iss g | 2; 2 
“Te ae z ISh | Sa) are 
6 {3 ge aie 5 iS - | 5 
= Se cs OS pes 2 or te iy 
& ° eo ie i a 3 -) ; 
- fu G o~ A ray | fs = fa oy oad 
= i 3 | 2) = = : eS 2 _ a o © 
5 = he: y ke are |e =e coum hee ots = ° 
= 2)|) Se he ee eo a= oe NK a a 2° 2] 
= = iS S 5 FS ee ) = = ° ° =I & 
4 (4/3/24) & ie 3, = ya ihe) | 4 \A Bie, a A > 
ies | i! oh) i eal JT 
5 6178 9 '10'88| 12/13 14! 15 Ine ay | 18 | 19) go 
1 am ks Sa Pd a a 
a$10,000'..-.} 569' 196 153 148 72! Yes. 15.... eh | oe | | eae 4, ong $300, 000' 109 
20,000 10) 137 29 28 38 42 Yds. , 7 3 | ved 10} 1,000 200,000) 101 
7,000 11} 350 100 250... TT Noe) coe Siessieee 40, 350, 20, 000; 102 
2,000; 3| 201) 117 so 1 3 NOM RIO: 3° 40, 21 to 30 21 to 20 850 i 000 103 
2.000: 4) 99! a3 46.. |...J No..} ato. Cee ae | 6,0 
630' 7| 166 80 71 10 35 Xes.| 1c 3) 32 6 12, 2,000 50,000; 105 
E000} 8! 135, 56, 79....1....UNo..| 15) 0 3 40/20to 32 20to32 500,50, 600, 106 
2,000) 3) 7 31} 33 4 3! No... 3 0 8 40| 20 to 24/ 20 & 24)... 11, 000, 107 
2, 000 5 56 28! ogf....|....| No-.| #e 3. 40 20 to24 D0:to ie eee ee | 108 
1,000 69 460 4d. | Yes.| 151... 2 40 0, 0} _ 500} 60,000 109 
M7915, 20) 494/140, 215, 38 71) Yes.| 23: 0] 2kto4a# 40).......ajp....-2. 7,065} §7, 000 110 
20,000 13! 284 104 180)... PE ...! Yes.t sank | 4 40 0, ia 12, 200)... en | 111 
14,997 19 229 46 92 41\ 50. Yes! 17: 0 4! 40 0! 20 2,000} 70, 000' 112 
15215, 14 350) 106] 296 GF 9] Yes.| 90!... $92 & 43) 40)........ | 16 1,750 90,000. 113 
39,000, 8 216 69 102 16] 29] ¥es| 4)....| 3 to 4| 40 O)--ereee- 355, 65, 000° 114 
Z,500, 2) 70 25 45 | 6| Yes.| 0, 0 3| 38 0 0} 700} 20,000: 115 
1,500| 3) 20 ° 20 | o} Yes. ma 1] 40 0 0 300, 14,000: 116 
| 
—— 4 a... 30 -o-.foee. Yes,| 30). 1 88 -nsee es -o sda @ 400 beer eel tay 
t i 


bIncludes board. A 
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TABLE 19.—Slatistics of privaie normal schools fur 1&885— 


Dato of organization. 


EDUC 


ATION, 


$6; 


Location. Name of school. Name of principal. 
: ‘ 
{ 1] 
| 
i S 3 4 
1 | Huntsville, Ala....... | ust Normal Sehool . <2 2-25-06 seeeee! 1Si0 Jew. WV. WIG Oey ee eee 
2] Mobile, Ala...... sooonl 2neresvern IMATE. nop noncocooe connor 1873 | Rev. M. E. Churchill: ae 
83 || IDs JUN ocenacoooss | Northern Wlinois Normal Sehool*.....} el | J. B. Dille, a. M.........--- 
4 Hea, J sooecnossce : Wells’ Sckool for Teachersand School | 1879 | E. L. Wells......... ...-.- 
of Individual Instruction. 
OFAN Glae ENG. 225 c0'-n ‘Tri-State Normal Collece.............! 1884 | Littleton Mf. Sniff...... 2. 
it) || Jel@yne, Jom) Goeeaaeneooe Normal Pedagogical Institute. aaans ce || Jess | J.F.W. Gatch, president. 
(ob Migened. Ind. .......-- Southern Indiana Normal Colleve*....| 1883 | WP naga and E. F. 
utherland. 
& | Richmond, Ind........} Richmond Normal School...........-- | 1283 | Cstus NV od ines | 
9.| Valparaiso, Ind....... Northern Indiana Normal School..... 1873)) 34. @. Brovinl 2. 2.) eee 
10; Columbus Junction, } Eastern Iowa Normal School......... 1s7i Edwin 8. Eldridge, presi- 
| Towa. | dent. 
TOL | IDesenGm, Mail scossnoue Meee IN orenell ONTO os osncopoosons IES | ONG TB MMOWTENS coco spoon 
i2 | Fort Scott, Kans ..... ee Normal College and Business | | 1879 . D. E. Sanders, president... 
ustitnte. * 
13 | New Orieans, ae Pe lWelandsGmiversitiy eee eee ee eeneee 1874 | Harvey R. Traver, 4. M.... 
14 | New Orleans, La. (870 | Peabody Normal Seminary ....... ..- 1870 , Robert M. Lusher......... 
Baronne Lea, 
15, Springfield, Me. ......| Springfield Normal School.......-...- 1885 | M.D. Barnes -_.......-... . 
16, Baitimore, id. (cor. St. Catherine’s Normat Institute* ....) 1874 | Sister Ferdinand, superior 
Harlemand Arling- | 
ton avenues). 
17 | Holmesville, Miss.... | Kavanaugh College*........2......0-- 1881 | Rev. H. Walter Feather- 
| : | stun. 
Het thway MISS. 2..<-=--.0- Iuka Normal Institute*..............- | 1082 9 BM Dean A eee 
ig)’, Jackson, BUS Sater se dacksoni@oulece sa. sons eee ee eee 1877 | Rev. Charles Ayer.-...... 
20 | Republican City ebr| McPherson Normal Colleceseeeeeerere | 18 § Ge PoAtortons eee eee 
OL | Newark. N. J: (Col- | First German and English Bresby- | 1860 | Gusiay Fischer =2-e ee 
| lege Place). terian School. | 
22 Wilmington, N.C.....] Gregory Institute’ .......22.c0ccceee- | 1873 | George A. Woodard....... 
23 | Wadsworth, Ohio..... Wadsworth Normal School........... TESS) |) ly 13 JOM ERIK, 2. BH. once come 
2 iduntington, Pa....... ounial College... cuecseacaseeacess | 1276 | J. He Brombaiteeeeee 
oe eiiney late. - = Lycoming County Normal School..... | 1870 | William R. Peoples....... 
2m MEATIK GT Salas es cceiesie. aw Schofield Norma) and Industrial | } 1868 | William T. Redeuback.... 
chool* 
27 | Chestere sa sees ee en | Po ralnekde ls tittle mere eee eye ee eer 1874 | Rev. 8S. Loomes, A. AL...... 
28 | Winnsborough, S. C...| Fairfield Normal Institute..........-- 1863 | Rev. Willard Richardson. 
DOB een osvillewtenneeeenes | nosed ler ollecem aan eenne a eene 1875 | Rev. J. S.  MeCulloch, 
| | D.D., president. 
30 | Memphis, Tenn .......| Le@oyne Normal Institute .....-.-.- 1872 | Andrew. stecle 2... omer 
31 : Murfreesborough, | Eclectic “vormal Institute* ........... Sst | James Waters. -2---.-- ee 
| ‘Tenn. | 
2 Winchester, Tenn..... NwainehestenNionnalieeerenee ene e scene 18783 | dames W. Terrell......--. 
a) || ANOTTINL, Dek posaasoene Tillotson Collegiate and Normal In- | 1881 | Rev. John Kershaw, pres- 
stitute. ident. 
steehachland oprings: Les (#Normallschooleessssse ene sss ce cee ees 1885 | ASD \Wweallaceeeeeeeeeeeee 
35 | Milwatfkee, Wis. (637 | National German-American Teachers’, 1878 | Dr. Herman Dorner....... 


Broadway). 
36 | St. Francis, Wis ....- 
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Seminary. * 
' Catholic Normal School of the Holy 1870 
Family. * | 


Rev. Charles Fessler, rec- 
tor. 
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4 191 (78) | (118) Ne..| 2h. 3 | 300 ee ae 150 | $12,000] 1 
9 329 (22) 07) | ee eee kee 8,550 | 2 
17) 403} 208 | 199 |...... pate Now (25) | 40 $32 | 1,750 | 100,000] 3 
2 121) ~ (105) (16) [coc eee le ee Peace 52 100] 5 000] 4 
11) 262) 210 | 5 | ee | ene Pee. 5 Sica inde 388 G00} 15,000} 5 
5} 202} 160) 120| 10; 12|Yes.| wl 3 1} 50 40 | 1,000] 230,000| 6 
8} 501 240 | 200; 35) 26] Yes. (52) 4| 47 28 | 1,000} 15,000) 7 
! | 
6] 278; (232) Gey, jae! eee eee | Lh ee ecco 40 250 Ph on. es 
21 | 972 (899 (cee (80) 2-4 | 50 40 | 5,090 | @200,000 | 9 
10| 22 g| 92| 831; 20!No.-| 7 1 4 | 46 | 36 500 | 30, 000 | it 
G]| 410} 200| 210]... _ ee (13) 3) 50 40) | en 45,500 | 11 
14| 580 | 3530 | 230 |...... eons | No.. (35 4| 42 32 g00 | 15,000 | 12 
Boosey 181140) 125 |...2..]caceclossess|oocces ra ay a4 § | 1,000 | 100, 000 | 18 
3} 12 lg Bes Ie | G 5 2) 47 54 730 | ee, is 
4} 90 (90) eee eee oe | ea | oe Sc eeees 6,000 | 15 
Meee i70 |. <._-|..----- Pe eres ee ie sce eee et eee ee ee een 18 
& | SOR [lees ea ene ere emer Ome | er siteeees | 40 30s) eens 1,000 | 17 
| | 
@] 250] 1151 135 [,...-. (ae No. (21) 4| 46 46 417 4,000 18 
6} 251 (179) fo i eee eee eee 34 66-78 |ocncesc. 30,000 19 
al cod oe ~.e eee eo ae pete 31 39 5) 4) ocdo0; | aaa me 2) 
cig uke EL] Mas a Poesy sao eee 12 | "150! 10, 009 | 3 
| 
b8 | 3 1 | | eee [somes No..| (3) | Geek Be 8 300 4,009 | 22 
mu 125| 52 60\._..-- eames So. eee fier. | 3: 40 98 | 1,200| ia,ono | 23 
9| 229 (159) (3) ee Vee dL cee ee ae 42 | 1,55] 25, 00n | 24 
fay) 261} 112 | 122) |] 14) 16) Ves.\/ 2i4)_._.- mM 20) , 16 | 500} 40,009 25 
8| 90] 20! 15) 29 | 26/ Nes. (2 3) 26 10 | 1,400/ 15,000 26 
‘ | | | 
5 | 199 (20) joe jeer | Wesk| ..---- | oe 6| 36 0 109} 10,000 . 27 
5 | 360 (a2 ER ee Ue ee meee | le ee eee no 5,869 23 
3! 327/ (62 (ian te eee | ee 55-64 | 1,9201 46,000 29 
| | | 
fom 145| 60} £5 |......|-..--. eat) * 8 12.2.. 4) 3 14 | 1,600| 20,000 30 
7, 18 12 7) Ge) @25 No..| (0) 71 40 16-50 A002. sce : 31 
i] 2 
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Memoranda to Tables 18 and 19. 


Location. Name. Remarks. 
Waynesborough, Ga.-.| Haven Normal School --..-......ssessessss2-6> ot No information received. 
Lola, Iba. ono osscc HikWart Normal Schogle.....-----.--sssseaaeeaee No intormation received. 
Fort Wayne, Ind....... Training School, department of public schools . Closed. 

EBVO), IU. saemcone _.. | Southern Indiana Normal School.....-...-..-.--- No information received. 
Waverly, fowa..... .-. Teachers’ Seminary of the German-Evangelical | No information received. 

Lutheran Synod. 

Garnett, Kans ......... Garnett Notinal School and Business Institute . No information received. 
JNM, NG seecscesoc The Theresianum (Notre Dame of Maryland) ..-.| No information received. 
Cambridge, Mass ...... Traininy School for Teachers..............--.---. No information received. 
AxManent, MOYEN coccoc ove Training Schoolitorwhedchersh-ssseeee seer eeeee No information received. 
TRilonssAINS INLD cccssccone St. Stanislaus Seminar IV vic cisieisis w civeclowoainale eerie | No information received. 
Hiberalee loess eseree IniberalNorm alts cools eeeeseeeeseeneee eter nee Closed. 

Fremont, Nebr.....--.-. Normal and Business College......-----s0-------- No information received. 
eomibeuvonw Np © sees mi WaldtimeNormalisehoolmmreemerscecmeccmcieseseemnee No information received. 
Ashland, Ohio......-... Ashland College Normal School .........+---.---- No information received. 
MONAT, OMG) sasasaccasas Western Reserve Normal School....-.--se+----++ No information received. 
Montoursville, Pa....-- Lycoming County Normal School.........-.--.--- No information received. 
Philadelphia, Pa...:.-. Institute for Colored Youth.....-.---secccccees-ee No information received. 
Humboldt, Venn......- Eumibold tenor alpliustiticomeaseeeeececscsee set No information received. 
Jonesborough, Penn ..-| The Warner Institute .......-...-.ceceecceeee---- No information received. 
Maryville, Tenn --......| Freedman’s Normal Institute .......-.......----- No information received. 
Petersburgh, Va....... Dio PARSON S ING! Sell oooconsononmesoesnce No information received. 
Richmond Vian eeeee ee RichmondeNormalischoolwssssaseeeeeeseeesemeees No information received. 


Concord, W. Va......-. Concord State Normal School .........sccee------ } No information 


received. 
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KINDERGARTENS. 


NUMBER OF INSTITUTIONS. 


The total number of kindergartens reported to the Office for the present year is 417, 
with 945 instructors anil 21,6! 10 pupils. | This shows very little change from the report 
of Ise4—85, due probably to the imperfect returns received, 

As far as reported the manner of support of cach kindergarten has been tabulated 
this year, giving 128 supported by tuition, 118 by public funds, and 12L by charity. 


CHARITY KINDERGARTENS, 


A great part of the work is still carried ou by charity, San Francisco, Chicago, 
Boston, and Philadelphia taking the lead in establishing and maintaining free kinder- 
gartens, 

in San Francisco, under the care of four associations, 22 kindergartens are sup- 
ported, one society alone, the Golden Gate Association, having 983 children under its 
care. 

Chicago has a free kindergarten association with 13 kindergartens for the present 
year and a free training class for teachers with 45 pupils, whose cradnates teach in 
the free kinderga artens. 

In Boston, Mrs. Quincy A. Shaw, by whose gencrosity the cause in that city received 
its vreatest impulse, supports 18 kindergartens. 

Under the Subprinary School Society | in Philadelphia there are 29 kindergartens 
supported by charity and public funds combined. 

Cincinnati has 6 charity kindergartens, Indianapolis 4, and Portland, Oregon, 4, cach 
under the care of an association having tor its object the establishnient of free kinder- 
gartens and the training of teachers for this work. 

Kindergarten departments have poe established in several institntions for the blind 
and the deaf and duinb, in orphan asylums and schools for the teeble minded, where 
their effects are most beneficial, bringing joy and comfort to many a little heart shut 
out from much of this world’s happiness. 


PUBLIC KINDERGARTENS. 


The work of making the kindergarten a part of our public-school system is only a 
question of time. The most éminent educators of the day recognize and indorse its 
principles and methods, and only the expense involved prevents its becoming at 
once the lowest grade of the public schools of our leading ciries. 

According to the latest reports now in this Office, in St. Louis all children receive 
one year of kindergarten instruction before entering the primary schools, and some 
of the features of the kindergarten are carried into the first year’s primary work, 
thus making a natural transition from the kindergarten to the school. 

Milwankee has 10 public kindergartens; Ionia, Mich., 3; and Muskegon, in the same 
State, 4, while Des Moines, Iowa, “has supported 2 ® for the last two years. ’ 

In Philadelphia part of the kindergartens under the Snbprimary School Soci ety a 
in public-school buildings and su pported by public funds, and Superintendent MacAl- 
et says: “ Philadelphia can no longer afford to be without the kinder garten.” Steps 

re being taken to make it a part of the public-school system. 

The superintendent of schools, Springfield, Mass., in a@ report on introducing kin- 
dergartens into publie schools, says: ‘‘ Those who have studied the system and ob- 
served its results gencrally concede the following: : 

“1. The children trained by it are more submissive to school discipline; 

“2. They are more intelligent, more exact observers, and grasp ideas more readily 
than others; 
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“3. They make greater progress in schooi work, especially in arithmetic, drawing, 
the sciences, and in the use of language to express their own ideas ; 

“4, This kind of training, better than any other, leads directly to industrial edu- 
cation. 

‘The impression usually left upon the mind of any careful observer by a Broup of 
kindergarten children is that they are very cheerful, intelligent, ‘active, and exceed- 
ingly fond of school work. None but those of rare qualifications can succeed as 
teachers in this work. Indeed, it would seem that a kind of instinct and a genius for 
teaching, as well as careful training, are here necessary for the highest success. But in 


the hands of a teacher of such endowments the kindergarten, whether judged in ref- . 


erence to its principles and philosophy or its results, is probably one of the most suc- 
cessful educational agencies ever put in practice. * ~ * An attempt to introduce 
this system at once “into all our primary schools would meet with two objections, 


the first of which is the large expense necessary to provide additional rooms, appli- - 


ances and material, furniture and teachers. Then, as a second objection, there is the 
difficulty of obtaining a sufficient number of well-qualified teachers, one of the great- 
est obstacles everywhere to the success of the kindergarten.” 

Though the outlook is not as encouraging as could be wished, the advocates of the 
cause are not disheartened, for they feel that, though its growth is slow, there is a 
growing appreciation of its principles from year to year, and that the day is not far 
distant when kindergartens will be open to every child in our land. 

Meanwhile many of the kinder garten methods and occupations are being intro- 
duced into our primary schools; teachers are becoming imbued with their principles, 
thereby bringing more love and happiness into the school- -room, and when the time 
is ripe for their ‘adoption they will undoubtedly be welcomed by all. 


KINDERGARTEN TRAINING SCHOOLS. 


The kindergarten training schools, heretofore classed with private normal schools, 
have this year, for convenience of reference, been placed in a table by themselves. 
As far as reported there are 41 schools, with 67 instructors and 452 pupils. Several of 
these classes are in connection with public normal schools, while Des Moines, Iowa, 
Muskegon, Mich., and St. Louis, Mo., each support a public training class. 

The demand is increasing yearly for trained kindergartners, not only to take charge 
of pure kindergartens, but to fil positions in the primary and lower grades of our 
public schools. 

In several normal schools where the full training is not given the classes are per- 
mitted to observe in a kindergarten and are instructed in the games and some of the 
occupations, showing the gradual appreciation by school officers of the methods and 
principles of the system. 


TABLE 20.—Sunmary of statistics of kindergartens. 
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APPENDIX V. 


ECONDARY INSTRUCTION. 


SECONDARY INSTRUCTION, 


INSTITUTIONS FOR SECONDARY INSTRUCTION, CHIEFLY PRIVATE, 


Table 28 presents the statistics of 1,440 schools, chiefly private, which carry the 
instruction of their pupils beyond the elementary grade. 

The general scope of these schools is perhaps best indicated by the results of a de- 
tailed analysis of the corresponding table for 1884-'85. 

Out of 1,617 schools tabulated that year, the numbers reporting 25 per cent. or more 
of their pupils in the classical course and modern Janguage course, one or both, were 
as follows: 
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a Of these, 68 are schools for young ladies. 


Of 326 schools which in 1884—’85 reported productive funds, 106 reported $10,000 or 
upwards, Of these, 9 only appeared to be doing a vigorous classical work, while 7, 
including 3 of the 9, were strong in the modern languages. 

These numbers seem to justify the conclusion that two-thirds of the schools con- 

idered are essentially English schools, while under the most liberal interpretation of 
the statistics not more than one-fifth can be regarded as essentially classical. 

The very small percentage of the schools having permanent funds, found among 
those in which either classics or modern languages are prominent features, seems 
further to indicate the definite purpose on the part of patrons to make substantial pro- 
vision for the studies that belong to an English course. This indication is strength- 
ened by the fact that the relative status ef the three courses of study has not changed 
materially for a period of years, comparisons made between the statistics of schools 
in certain States selected, which schools reported in 188485 and also in 1880, giving 
the following results: 


Percentage of pu- 


Percentage of pu- C 
pils in modem 


Percentage of pu- 
pils in English 


pils in classical 


. Number 
Gentiee, of | course. course. languages. 

schools. ——ai | a 
1880. (185485. | 1880. 1883-85. 1889. 188485, 

| ‘ j i 
— >, ne pas 
New England States. ......--- a7 | 62 63 | 23 24 | 20. 2S 
2 ee 80 | 72 69 | 20 19 18 91 
PcHicom .....-c.--0----0+--: 5 | vi 63 21 25 99 19 
(GAEORG sec cb6 nO A REO E C eco a30 | &3 *75 el 18 | 2 3 
7 5 


Evabama)........-.-...0-. = | 9 4 89 | 93 16 
| 


aThe results in Georgia are vitiated by the fact that 2 of the 30 scheols did not show the classifica- 
tion of all their scholars. 


It will be noticed that the percentage of relative increase, for the period of years 
considered, in the number of scholars pursuing the English course is in the New Eng- 
land States. 

In 18 States and 3 Territories, reported in 1884~85, co-education was a feature of 
three-fourths or more of the schools under consideration ; in 9 States and 4 Territoriesit 
wasa feature of one-half of the schools, orless than one-half, and in 11 States the co-edu- 
cation schools numbered between one-halfanad three-fourths of the whole. Itis there- 
fore evident that there is no settled prejudice against co-education among those classes 
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in the United States who are able and willing to prolong the edneation of their chil- 
dren beyond the elementary stage. As the feature is maintained year after year in so 
many schools voluntarily patronized by the intelligent and well-to-do classes, it is satu 
to assnme that no great evil is found to result therefrom. 

The practical recognition of moral training as an essential part of general education 
is characteristic of a very large proportion of the schools comprised in Table 28, 
Nearly 50 per cent. of them are professedly under the auspices of some one of the re- 
ligious denominations, while in many of those which are reported as non-sectarian 
moral instruction has a well-defined place. On the whole these schools may properly 
claim to have made the formation of moral character by direct efforts as prominent in 
their purposes and procedure as they have the intellectual development of their 
pupils. Investigations of their history directed to this special subject can hardly fail 
to draw forth information of great and general pedagogical value. 

It isto be regretted that the public high schools of the country have received as 
yet no adequate representation in the. statistics collected by this Office. They per- 
form a large and important part of the work of secondary instruction, and they 
have certain advautages, arising from the fact that they are parts of an organized 
system, and, as such, subject to close scrutiny and authoritative supervision. These 
are conditions exceedingly helpful in the maintenance of astrong educational work, 
and peculiarly desirable in the grade of work which, above all others, should be dis- 
ciplinary. Their importance issé clearly recognized that efforts have been made from 
time to time, in various States, to bring the private secondary schools under some 
directing and controiling agency. The regents’ examination and certificates do tliis 
measurably for the secondary schools cf New York State. The system of affliation 
between secondary schools and State universities, adopted in a number of States after 
the precedent afforded by Michigan, operates to the same end. 

Among private organizations which materialiy promote the efficiency of the secon- 
dary schools of particular States, or sections of the country, must be noted the Massa- 
chusetts Association of Classical aud High School Teachers, which held its nineteent 
annual meeting in April, 1826; the Associated Principles of the High Schools and Acad- 
emies of the State of New York, which was organized in December, 1885; the Modern 
Language Association, which dates from December, 1824; and the New England As- 
sociation of Colleges and Preparatory Schools. The discussions of these several as- 
sociations exercise a great influence upon the conduct of secondary instruction, and 
are the direct cause of many practical measures for its improvement. 


PREPARATORY SCHOOLS. 


In the older States of the country, and more particularly in New England, there 
has been a noticeable tendeucy to specialization in schools of secondary grade. The 
tendency is illustrated by the establishment of distinct classes of public secondary 
schools, as in the city of Boston, where there are 4 central high schools, viz, one clas- 
sical and one non-classical for each sex. The same tendency is also observable to 
some extent in the development vf private schools of corresponding rank, and has 
given rise to the classification of schcols of secondary grade in Tables 23 and 29. 
As, however, the requirements for admission to college have increased on the side 
of English studies, there has been a corresponding extension of the curricuium of 
‘college preparatories,” so that the distinction between these and secondary schools 
in general, so far as such distinction exists at present, is in degree rather than in kind. 

From the table it appears that the number of schools reporting under the head of 
preparatory is 198, having 1,447 instructors and 21,625 students. Seventy per cent. 
of the schools, with 72 per cent. of the number of scholars reported as preparing for 
coliege, are in the New England and Middle States, which is about the proportion 
thet has been maintained ever since the classification was adopted. 

The permanent character of a large proportion of the preparatory schools, and the 
comparative fullness with which they have reported to this Office, suggest the possi- 
bility of drawing valuabie conclusions from the data which they have aitorded during 
snecessive years. 

In the analysis of these data we are, however, embarrassed by irregularities affect- 
ing the final result. For instance, since the preparatory schoois keep in close union 
with the colleges, it might be expected that their record would refiect such changes 
as may have taken place in the college requirements. But a school may report the 
distribution of pupils one year according to the inquiries sent out by the Office, and 
another year omit the classification altogether, thereby diminishing the value of com- 
parisons, which depend always upon the completeness with which the class of schools 
involved is represented. 

Proper allowance being made for deficiencies in the returns, some importance may 
be attached to a few studies based upon the statistics. From the comparison of the 
table before us with the corresponding table for 1880 it appears that there were &9 
schools reporting in both years, Of these only 60 report the distribution of pupils, 
with results which are here surmmarized. 
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The totals show, for students in the classical course, net decrease of 357, or 14 per 
cent. ; in the scientific course, net increase of 346, or 49 per cent.; in other courses, 
net increase of 421, or 75 per cent. 

The ratio which the number of students in each of the three courses bore to each 
other at the respective dates is as follows: 


' 4880, | 1885-'S6, 


| Per cent.’ Per cent. 


Pee Ororscientiiic studeuts to classical c. .....s2-<tcceees es csences vecees eres nosso; 278 48 
Ratio of scientific and classical students to others........ seecee s PCE COE OeE en nr 34 fio 


If these inquiries be limited to the New England and Middle States, from which, 
as ously stated, the majority of the preparatories are reported, it appears that 90 
per cent. of the net decrease in the number of students reported in the classical course 
and 97 per cent. of the increase in the number reported in the scientific course must 
be credited to that section. In addition to the schools reporting the distribution of 
students for both years the table before us includes 49 schools organized since 1880 and 
49 organized prior to 1589, but not tabulated that year, which report the distribution 
of pupils for the current year. 

The 49 schools of the former eur report a total of 788 students in the classical 
course, 68 in the scientific, and 2,193 other or unclassified. Of the whole number of 
the schools here considered 29 are in the New England and Middle Atlantic States, 
and report the distribution of pupils as follows: Classical course, 533; scientific 

course, 27; other students, 1,102. In other words, the excess of scientific strdents 
over classical students in the schools of late date is not to be credited to the New 
England and Aiiddie States. Moreover, the decrease of classical students in ihe 
schools of this section involved in the comparison of 1880 with 1&83—c6 is very nearly 
made up by the excess of classical stadents over scientific students in the new schools, 
the numbers being, respectively, 337 and 246. 

The 49 schools of the second group (i. ¢., those organized prior to 1880 but not tab- 
ulated at that date) report totals as follows: Numbe rt of students in classical course, 
423; in scientific course, 4923 in other courses, 2,988. 

Here the excess of scientific students over those in the classical course for the whole 
country is less than the excess reported from the schools located in the New England 
and Middle States, the numbers being, respectively, 64 and 126. 

These figures indicate an increasing demand for scientific instruction and for poe 
preparation of young men for the superior schools of science, which particularly a 
fect the preparatory ‘schools of the New England and Middle Atlantic States. 

The figures cannot, however, be held to confirm the statement repeatediy made that 
the ratio of students preparivg for the classical course in college, as compared with 
the whele population of the New England and Middle States, is s declining. : 

There is ground for the belief that the incre asing application of science to the: 
and industries is inducing a greater number of young nien to prolong their nee 
beyond the elementury stage, which in no way ‘militates against the idea that the 
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classies attract as largea proportion of students as ever. The discussion must be 
regarded as merely tentative, and final conclusions be waived until similar investiga- 
tions can be extended to all classes of secondary schools and to a sufficient number of 
each class to insure that the results shall be truly representative of past tendencies 
and present conditions. 

The following isa comparative summary of the number of institutions for secondary 
instruction (exclusive of high schools, preparatory schools, and departments of norma 
schools, and of institutions for superior instruction), making returns from 1876 to 1286, 
inclusive (1883 omitted): 


1876. 1877. | 1878. 1880. 188i. | 1882. | 1884. | 1885. | 1886. 


| 
No. of institutions.| 1,229] 1,226] 1,227 = 1,264} 1,336] 1,482| 1,588] 1,617] 1,440 
No. of instructors..| 5,999 | 5,963| 5,747] 5,961 | 6,009 | 6,489} 7,449| 7,923 | 8 186| 7,566 
No. of students ....|106, 647 | 98, 371 |100, 374 |108, 734 |110, 277 |122, 617 |138, 384 |152, 354 |160, 137 151, 050 


TABLE 24.—General statistical summary of pupils receiving secondary instruction. 
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TABLE 26.—Summary of statistics of schools Jor secondary instruction. 
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a Large number not classified. 


PREPARATORY SCTIOOLS. 


Detailed statistics of preparatory schools will be found in Table 29. The following 
is a comparative statement of the statistics of these schools as reported to the Bureau 
from 1876 to 1886, inclusive (1883 omitted): 


7 ES =<“ laa; | 

1876. | 1877. | 1878. | 1879. | 1880. | 1881. | 1882. | 1884. | 1885. | 1886. 

Eee ee ee ne | ieee 
Number of institutiong...... 105 114 | 114 123 125 | 330 | 157 169 | 179 a7 
Wumber of instructors .....- ‘| 736 796 818 818 860 STL. 041 | 1, S38 eo Sal alee 


Number of students.......-- 112, 369 12, 510 2 538 13, 561 ps, 239 he 275 ps G81 |18, 319 a G05 Pe 031 
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TanLy 27.—Summary of statistics of preparatory schools, 
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@ Includes studexts preparing for classical or scientific course, the number included not being specified. 
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Location. Namo. 

Green Springs, Ala. .......| Green Springs School............---+- 
Summervillo, Ala ......-..- Young Ladies’ Academy ofthe Visita- 

cealladeta, Ala ...........:: reat TNSGHMRG occ. csccees cscs 
Mailadega, Ala........---.- Talladega Male Sci:ool....-.-..--..--- 
Tuscaloosa, Ala....-.-..--- | Tuscaloosa Male High School......... 
Arkadelphia, Ark.......... | Arkadelphia Baptist High School .... 
PPMoralo, Ark ....-..2.55. | Independent High School............. 
Npariciaw Cale... ..56.sc0 0. Young Ladies’ Seminary.............- 
GlnOVACalee ..-...--.eccse- Gilroy Seminapye = -ceseccs cc sccceescel 
San Francisco, Cal, (129 | University City Collego .............. 
Ewin, Conn. Scone eee | Select Boarding and Day School...-... 
Stratford, Conn ...........- English and Classical School.......-... 
Siratford, Conn ..-..-----.- Stratford Institute for Young Ladies. 
Grand Forks, Dak .....-..- St. Bernard’s Ursuline Convent..-.--- 

Sioux Falls, Dak ..-....... Dakota Collegiate Institute........... 


Washington, D. C. (lock | Boys’ English and Classical High 


Beco, ID Anpocendae he ean ANCESTRY GogsoGanabesEesc 
miiford Del......---.....- WiiMordeSeminary ...-..-...c0see6s5-s 
Bartow County, Ga. (17th | Oak Grove High School.........-..2+- 
Pain eon works: Ga...| Union At@ademy 2... ...ccces< ccc escnc 
Gordon Springs, Ga........ Gordon Spring Institute .............. 
OS Samuel Bailey Male Institute......... 
Mtelena, Ga. .ccccecsaceecae- Helenatitich School .:2e.ccccsce- cece 
-aie070, C@ sosannescenneneee | Private School for Girls -.........--.. 
Peeksville, Ga.-......----- _ Peeksville High School......---..--+- 
mastieaw Paw, Wl-.......- Teachers’ Institute and Classical 

Green Hill, Ind ...........- | Given Hick SeMIMAMYy cece scacsecs aces 
towa City, Iowa ......--..- | Preparatory and Normal School ...... 
Morning Sun, Iowa ........ Morning Sun Academy ...............! 
Barboursville, Ky......---. HU rcnt@onoge _.. 22 vaesccceae-.. 28 
Bowling Green, Ky ......- | wt ae School and Business 

Harrisburgh, Ky........... Harrisburgh High School...........-- 
TO Lockhart’s Classical Institute ........ 
Laylorsville, Ky .......-..- Spencer Institute 


New Orleans, La. (115 Terp- 
sichore street). 
{ae Md. (488 Eutaw | Entaw Place School 
ace). 
Baltimore, Md 


Evangelical Lutheran Progymnasium 


| Franklin Square Academy 


Baltimore, Md. (42 First | Mount Royal Institute 
street). 


Baltimore, Md. (cor. North | Pen L 
and Maryland avenues). | 


ir 


Remarks. 


Closed. 

Mail returned. 

Closed. 

No such school. 

Identical with Tuscaloosa Male 
Academy. (Sce Table 28.) 

Closed. 

Closed. 

Removed to Santa Cruz. 

} Closed. 

Name changed to Westminster 
School. 

Closed. 

Closed. 


' Closed. 
| 


-| Name changed to St. Bernard’s 


College. 

Name changed to Sioux Falls 
University, and transferred to 
Table 39. 

Identical with Professor Hunt’s 
Preparatory School 

Public. 

| Closed. 

Mail returned. 


Mail returned. 


Mail returned. 
Discontinued. 
Closed. 
Closed. 
Closed. 
, Closed. 


| Closed. 


Discontinued for the present. 


| 


| Formerly Glasgow Normal School 
at Glasgow. 
Not in existence. 


| Closed. 


, Afail returned. 


ney Select School for Boys and | Closed 
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Lfemoranda to Table 28—Continued. 


eA a A 


Location. Name. | Remarks. 
Baltimore, a (89 McCul- puss Yeate’s School and Kindergar- | Closed. 
oh street 
Boston, Mass.(91 Newbury Mis Newhall’s School for Girls and | Closed. 
street). Young Ladies. 
Boston, Mass.(3 Otis Place) -} Otis Place School ......-----«« seceeee-| Closed. 
Daleville, Miss ...s02.ceses Cooper Institute.......... avseeeeeeeee Name changed to Cooper Nor 
: | mal College. 
Holly Springs; Misst2.... Holly Springs Normal Institute ...... Closed. 
Kosciusko, Miss ........... Kosciusko Male and Female Institute -| Closed. 
Vy ewig, WIGS. cocscoesoone | go Male and Female High | Public. - 
Brookfield, Mo............. ee siteld Academy.22..2--. csmessaee | ane changed to Brookfield Col- 
ewe, 
IS cn Ce LOO see eee Parrish Collegiate Institute..........- ! Name chauged to Parrish Acad- 
emy. 
Gibbon, NEDI-cacss-20. +008 Nebraska Baptist Seminary .....-..-. _ Closed. 
BPATIOW, Ne El oe ccacen cnet Marlow Academy.....-.---.c00- aces | Publiv. 
| 
Hoboken,N.J. (106 Bloom- | German-American School.........-.-- | Elementary. 
field street). 
Morristown, N.J.........-- Miss Stevenson’s French and En- | Closed. 
glish Boarding and_Day School for 
Young Ladies and Little Girls. 
Newark, N. J. (10 Beacon | Beacon Street German-American | Closed. 
street). | School. 
Newark, N.J. (35 Morton | First German and English Presbyte- | | Closed. 
street). Tian School. 
Newark, N. J. (19 Green | German-American lemon ay and , Closed. 
street). High Grammar Schoo ° 
Beats Nidieecccs cone ss Twelfth Ward German- Singlish Schoo! | Elementary. 
Salem, Nid) (27410. Brond-Mebnillips? Schools secs eereseceticecasee | Remoyed to Pennsville and not 
way). | | fully established. 
Binghamton, N.Y ........- Binchamtor Institute ..........--..-- , Close 
Brooklyn, N. ¥. (185 Lin- | Berkeley Institute for Young Ladies.| Formerly Prospect Park Collegi- 
coln Place). ate Institute for Young Ladies. 
New baltziN, Vi. .cccse none) INGy Lea ALCHAUEIRY GoooogancecsboDoT Now a State normal school with 


an academic department. 
New York, N. Y. (20 East | Professor and Madame Colin’s School | Formerly Trench Protestant In- 


1 
for Young Ladies and Children. stitution. 


62d street). 
New York, N. Y. (574 Fifth ; | Messrs. Hollady and Tupper’s Private | Closed. 
avenne). School for Seo 0 ‘ 
New York, N. Y. (River- | St. Vincent Free School......--......- Public. 
dale P. 0). ; 
SHGKUINaI UN. ¥ cececeecs sic = Sherman Union School and Academy.| Public. 
JMR AT OMA, INS SSnoagcousaoor | Starr’s Military Institute.......------ Ciosed temporarily. 
Henderson, N.C .......---- ; Henderson Male Academy........-.--- | Formerly Ellsworth School. 
Bare pceil Ne os ee elees.c ae Trap Hill Normal Institute..........- | Nanie ena ged to Fair View Sem- 
NVZUELET. COM pNin Gimicetee easier | Warrenton Female Institute .......... Suaneneed 
| 
Gam bierw@Oliopmetcecercces Harcourt Place Academy........--..- | Closed, preparatory to be ing 
| opened as a school for girls. 
ASME IAG), ORE scooooosceodc | Ashland College and Normal Sckool..| Temporarily closed. 
Damascus, Pau. .sccccesee. | Union Academy .....0.ceseseencseaees | Closed. 
| | 
D ingt Parierseoce. hester Valley Academy......-.-..-- Removed to Mount Holly, N.J., 
Mies pele >, [ chester ey and known as Mount Holly 
| Academy. 
Jersey Shore, Pa....... ....| Eclectic Institute ..... pooaaadCaoece ce Closed. 
Philadelphia, Pa. (2105 | Miss Bennett’s School .............--- Elementary. 
Spruce street). 
Philadelphia, Pa. (4th and | Friends’ School.............. aise sieeintels Elementary. 
Green streets). : ages 2 
Blatiton, S, C.....c2eeseeeeee Polytechnic and Industrial Institute. 5 Notin existence. 
Blountville, Tenn.......... i New Bethel Institute...........-..--- Not in existence. 


McMinnville, Tenn ........ | Waters and Walling Coilege...... sel Closed. 


INSTITUTIONS FOR SECONDARY INSTRUCTION. 


Memoranda to Table 23—Coutinued, 


Location. Name. 
Nettle Carrier, Tenn....... AYTOING AGHWICWOY caoaces oodooMBoo code: Suspended. 
Piel, Denn .....+.606--- Giles ColleceWmees. 22. 2-5 2- cc ee cece Name changed to Pulaski High 
Clarksville, Tex ........... Clarksville High School .............- Public. : 
Circenville, Tex.......----- Greenville Graded School............. Public. 
PLOUSHOD, LOX .<.c.cc.sccees JORISHOR SEMIN. oaccaacocaase cance. Closed. 
Louisa Court House, Va ...| Louisa Female Sominary ............- Closed. 
Centralia, Wash ......-.-.- COREE SIDI) oo ccansacaacasacoaeds Closed. 
Pea ibano, W. Va......... | SlteltomC ollegercesme nec 45 ose ces Closed. 
mond din Lac; Wis ....-...- Meno lloetnstitutemeeenerr fen eee eee Closed. 
Pieces, WiIS............- Nom Lake Seminaty.ci..-..sccese sss. Closed. 
Biilwaukee, Wis ........-.. Stpilary Sons i bub omeeeeeeeieene seer | Closed. 

1 
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TABLE 29,—Statistics of schools, ucademies, or departments thereof devoted to the prep 


OnIHS sR wwe 


inquiries by the United 


(NOTE.—0 sig 


Post-office address. Name. Principal, 


| 


i 2 2 
Tuskaloosa, Ala........c0.- University High School .........- |W. H. Verner ......c00ndeeee 
Arkadelphia, UN ee oe State Baptist College Ds ane de Jno. Conger. .-...-.2sseesseeee 
meimontCal ...5...cseeer - Belmomt School ...Jeseeeeeess.. a! W.T. Reid........-.2 
Healdsburgh, ‘Cal... ae Healdsburgh College ...........-- Sidney Brownsberger, A. M.... 
Napa atin aceeee "| Oak Mound School................ C. M. Walker ...... -.aaenae 
G@ulinad: Calreee ae nee: Oakland High School ............- J. B. McChesney RPh ae pscioc 
Gomlande@al | ))) 218s California Military Academy ..... Wn. H. O'Brien... -caeeeseeeee 
Red Blut, Galt... ....22-.- _:| Red Binth Agademy..22es-..-... 4. LS. Crawtord, PH. Bij.o2. see 
Del Norte, Colo............- Presbyterian Gollene ofthe South- | Rev. Geo. M. Darley chee 
west. 
Wenver. COlo se recc vas ncee. Jarvis Hall ......- ---.-...| Rev. Jd. Eldred Brown, A. M.... 
Peelaniionda ony Hartford Public High School mee A Joseph Halll we Ay assess eee 
Middletown, Conners Wilson Grammar School* ....---- In. Ho Walson anlage eee 
| Milford, Conn......-...-.--- imwood School for Boys......-.- | Frank M. Howe, sUp't ..sc.ee 
New Haven, Connyeee seen Hopkins Grammar School.-.....-- George L. Fox, M.A. se 
Norwich, Conn.............. Norwich Free Academy .......-... Robert P. Keep, PH. D.-2- 5.1 
Suffield, Conn............_.- Connecticut Literary Institution ..| Martin H. Smith, a. M......... 
Woodstock, Conn....-...... Woodstock Academy ............- Geo. D. Lord, A.B .. 222) 
Yankton, Dak .s.cecc:ccc2| Yankton Collece. saa ees Rev. Joseph Ward, D: Doe 
Washington, DiC orees deer ope College ES EMILY Andrew P. Montague, Any Meee 
chool. 
Weaicista, Cra soeee eeeeereee Academy of Richmond County ... Ic. Hos Withrow ..c2se0. «eee 
PAWSON, (GA ccs ce cece cece South Georgia Male and Female | Morgan L. Parker, a. B., pres- 
College. ident. 
Valdosta, Ga.......-..--.--. paldoss Collegiate and Normal | J. H. Tappan, a.B-........-.--. 
stitute. 
Lewiston, Idaho ..........-. Lewis Collegiate Institute........ Rev. Levi Tarr, A.M., pres’t.. 
Chicago, Ill (1832-1836 | Allen Academy * GOCCP OnE On Camm: Tra W. Allen, A. ML, 10. D so 
Michigan Bouievard). 
Chicago, Ill. (2101 Indiana | Harvard School......-...seeseeees John J. Schobiuger, John C. 
avenue). Grant. 
Chicago, Ill. (312 Chicago Duieontts Sieletey) (peeasaccacsseee 4 C. N. Fessenden, A. B.-......- 
avenue). 
Galesburgh, Tll............. TkGn@se AGOCISIF coconessasee oonne Geo. Churchill) Al M 2222 -s-eee 
Morgan Park, Tll........-.. Morgan Park Military Academy... Capt. Ed. N Kirk Talcott, 
superintendent. 
IVETE Ones tw llleaeeese eee River Forest Institute............ Webster Makes! A.B oeosseee 
Fort Wayne, eind .... 200m Fort Wayne College ..-..--.-.--.- Rev. W.F Yocum, A.M., D.D-- 
Indianapolis, 16110 Wee ee oe Indianapolis Classical Schoo! fer | Thos. L. Sewall, A.B .......... 
oys. 
Indianapolis, Ind...........- Indianapolis Classical School for | Thos. LL. Sewall, a. B., and 
Girls. | Mrs. May Wright Sewall, 
i <A. M. 
IROMMORE, 6001 sooncassaqdoo se Roanoke Classical Seminary...... IDL I8lo Velo, An Me moapensosooce 
Burlington, Iowa ...-.-...-. Burlington College*............-.- Rev. E. C. Spinney, D..D ase 
Davenport, Iowa......-.---- Kemper Hall. .....-.---+-c0.----_ a) B6y. EAC umWrolcott, a1, enema 
‘ B., headmaster. 
Wiavierlylowaleceeeeeeeeee Wartburgh College...........--- | Rev. G. Grossman.......--..-- 
PRATT So yanee ess ere aiata siete ae PEWiVAersCHOOl = -2 =. --cmee eee We LiWerkes' .. 2... 3-2 4-ee eee 
South Carrollton, Ky.....-. West Kentucky Classical and | E. B.Smith, a. M., president -.- 
Normal College. 
Auburn Niersss eer esos. Edwerd Little High School*...... Charles) Clarks-2222-eeeeees 
Haste hase Wlewseeecerees AW AS OUT) CRNA? oo soe cecos ClianlesvAy Black, A. Mose eeeee 
Fryeburgh, Me..........-.. Fr yeburg GIN ACROSNY Gaoosnnncedon Albert F. Richardson, A.M .--- 
Hebron, Wie ee Hebron Academy sass eee William E. Sargent, A.M. ---.- 
Houlton, INVG 2c ec jen seeeeeee Houlton Academy............2.04 Arthur M. Thomas, A. M ..-... 
Lewiston, IMG. oeseee eee Nichol’s Latin School*.......-.-.-) | Ivory F. Frisbee, a. M...-..... 
North Parsonfield, Me.....-. Parsonfield Seminary and Piper | N. Currier .........0.ccasa+-0: 
Free High School. 


* From Report of the Commissioner of Education for year 1854-"85. 


gration of pupils for universities, colleges, or scientific schools, for 1c 


STATISTICS OF 


States Bureau of Education. 


pifies none.) 


Yearin which institution was first 3 


opened for instruction. 


Date of charter. 


1887 | 1886 
= | 1885 
1882 1882 
.... 1873 
=...) 1869 
i... | 1865 
=... 1878 
1883 | 1883 
1868 | 1869 
= 1638 
=... 1884 
1881 | 18S4 
1660 | 1664 
1854 | 1856 
1833 | 1833 
1802 | 1802 
1881 | 1882 | 
1821 | 1821 | 
1783 | 1783 | 
1882 | 1881 
a 1886 
1882 | 1882 
a 1874 
0 | 1871 
fee nn»| 1876 
1837 | 1887 
0 | 1873 
e--..-| 1879 
1847 | 1847 
1880 | 1876 
1889 | 1882 
1860 | 1860 
1852 | 1852 
ea sc] 2895 
1885 1285 | 
aoe 1872 | 
1872 | 1872 | 
1870 | 1870 
Mos |...... 
792 | 1792 
1804 | 1805 
1847 | 1847 
1868 | 1868 


a As University High School. 6 Free to residents. c Free to residents; 


Religious denomination. 


Baptist ..-.. 
Non-sect. --- 


ith B.A ..-.- 


Non-sect.... 
Non-sect.... 


rr) 


SPE - a\cisi=- 


Cong 


Nor-sect.... 


| Non-sect.... 


Non-sect..-. 


Non-sect. ... 


Pres. & Cong 
Non-sect.... 


Ev. Luth...: 
Non-sect -..j 
Won-sect ... 


Non-sect -.- 
Non-sect ..- 
(Comes eae 
Baptist 
Baptist 
ifr. Baptist 

Non-sect ..- 


Pupils. 
Sor a : 
]Oealcs | 
£ aa See! = 
my RE) ieee) GS 
= ae Sees! a 
= Ses ae =| ee 
= | eo fe s-2 ee 
S| 52 258] 2 
a ra Z A 
rf Ss | 9 | 10 
Dhiees : | 50] 10 
7{| 30{ 40] 187 
6| 27 o| #2 
ieee Ae | 181 
4 3! 30{ 47! 
12] 927] 50] 370 | 
41 141 484 98 
3 5 4] 65 
4) 25] N.S | 
5 3: eee 25 
ih eee 120 | 3880 
Be ieee. | 5! 
2 oe |) 16)... 
ct Foe ; 90 
9}°"50/ 10 | 190 | 
§| 20) 15] 10| 
3 6: 8! 30 
ie 25 
8} 16 | 6| &0 
Ot Wate / 7 
8{ 35] 30 | 53 
2) 39] 10 
of 271 46 
By 251 23) = 
al 30]: 25) 55 
| 
Cala. aoe 60 
7| 621] 221 69 
3 cc Bee ST 
Ge ae | 51 
jij 5) 5 | wee 
Olas eee 60 
| 
i) | ieee | ona 148 
5{ 20 15) #0 
10) |:... SA 170 
Bile. at | i. 95 
4} 19! 23] 20] 
2) in. = | a 
Se a 95! 928 
51 48 js. 122 
2! 12 6) 48 
6 | 10 5 158 
6! 10 6 94 
[eis 0 iil 
GUle...<|. ee 
ea (eee 13 36 


PREPARATORY 


SCHOOLS. 


Diet 9 


Su- 
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3 Bi ES z 
2 » | 2 "ee q 
aie Ie |=] |= |@ 
elo = = = = 
ees eee | See 
= | 25 = * Eg oe ZS 
& ez| 4 es oa i 
eee eee 4 SE | of 
= jee i) se = S be 
ss | | Ss = e 
Swe lees = g S 
B/2 | 2/2 | | ¢ 
2) a = = 2) on 
toy S = = a —) 
<q |4 ~ |< 4 
——— J |} —} —_}——_} |} ___ 
ta | 22 | ds 4 15 16 
eee eee 600 SiG jo. <-- 22 | 121000 
= 7001 40,501 $120} 8,000 
11} 5} 500) 500} 200 | 30, 000 
anno Soe 330| 401..-..---| 50,000 
8 3 950 70 300 | 5,009 
14 3 Ely eee (ec aie 30, 000 
11 3] 1,800 100 200 | 60, C00 
See) 41150, 60 180 | 9, 000! 
10 7 612 36 144 | 30, 300 
hep 3| 1,000 80 380 | 10,000 
er eace es 1, 300 gO |....----| 315, 000 
10 4 300 | $0-100 400 | 15,000 
ee eee 1,200! 500 |.--.---.| 30, 000 
121) oe 40 Ts ee Fe 
eee 4) 6,000 15 | 160 | 200, 600 
peti: 3, 1,800 36 140 | 100, 000 
a 3! 1,100 95 140 | 20,000: 
aucaee 4} 2,200] 30-36 108 | 40, 000 
10 See Sie Rae 28, 000 
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ee eee Olocc..-|-ccsn~s| “QOD 
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13 4) 3,000 40 100 | 50, 000 
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7 ree 100 1 eee 
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TABLE 29.—Statistics of schools, academies, or departments thereof devoted to the prepara 


*From Report of the Commissioner of Education for year 1884~’85. 


OF THE 


COMMISSIONER OF 


Post-office address. Name, 
| 
i | 2 
46 Pittsheld, Me ...000ccce- soe Maine Central Institute .......... 
47 | Presque Isle, Me..........-- St. John’s English and Classical 
| _ School. 
48 | Waterville, Me............. Coburn Classical Institute.....--. 
49 | West Lebanon, Me......... | West Lebanon Academy ......... 
090 | Baltimore, Md. (cor. Mc-| Friends’ Elementary and High 
Culloh and Preston sts.). School. 
51 | Ellicott City, Md-..........) Manupin’s University School .--.-.- 
52} Rockville, Md.............. Rockville Academy .........-----| 
53 | Andover, Mass ........-.... Phillips Academy ........-.-.---- 
54 | Ashburnham, Mass ......-. Cushing Academy.......-....--.- 
55 | Boston, Mass. (cor. Boyls- | Berkeley School...........-....-- 
ton and Berkeley streets). 
56 Dagens i (259 Boylston | Chauncy Hall School .........-.-.- 
street). 
57 | Boston, Mass.-.--.........-- Girls’ Latin School* ........---..-- 
58 Basten a (174 Tremont | Private Classical School*......... 
street). : 
59 on Mass, (18 Boylston Private School for Boys ......-.... 
ace). 
60 ao Mass. (Warren av- | Public Latin School ............-. 
ente). 
61 pepe Mass. (35 Lee | Cambridge Latin School.......... 
street). 
62 | Cambridge, oe (13 Ap- | Day and Family School for Boys. .) 
pian Way. 
63 | Cambridge, Mass. (Broad- | English High School ..... wcasiis eu 
way and Fayette streets). 
64 | Concord, Mass............-. Public High School.............-- 
65 | Hasthampton, Mass ........ Williston Seminary.........-...-- 
66 | Everett, Mass .............- Preparatory Department in Home 
School for Young Ladies. 
: 67 | Groton, Mass..............- Giroton)Schoolmeren cease eneeeeaee 
68 | Groton, Mass..........--.-- Lawrence Academy ...-........-- 
69 | Leicester, Mass............. Leicester Academy*......-.....-- 
70 | Natick, Mass..............- Preparatory Home School (Mrs. 
A. P. Potter). 
71 | Northampton, Mass........ Classical School for Girls........- 
2 | Northborough, Mass ....... Allen Home School.............%. 
73 | Plymouth, Mass..... Becdosoe re Knapp’s Home School for 
oys.* 
74 | Shelburne Falls, Mass...... ASHINS AVGUEHINY s coma cccoasce onda 
75 | Southborough, Mass........ St. Mark’s School...........------ 
76 | South Braintree, Mass...... ICG hE ANG GN cocanoooGacacacs 
77 | South Byfield, Mass........ Dummer Academy..... nacodboscencc 
78 | South Williamstown, Mass.| GreylockInstitute*.............-- 
79 | Stockbridge, Mass....-..-.- Edwards Place School .....-...---- 
80 | Taunton, Mass ............. Bristol Academy -.......-....----- 
8 | West Bridgewater, Mass ...| Howard Collegiate Institute*..... 
82 | West Newton, Mass........ West Newton Jinglish and Classi: 
cal School. 
83 | Worcester, Mass .........-- Oread Institute....... sale aimavate stetere 
84 | Worcester, Mass ....-....-- Worcester Academy........--.--- 
&5 | Orchard Lake, Mich........ Michigan Military Academy...... 
86 | College Mound, Mo......... Pauline Holiness College.......... 
Sig leviaconw lomreememeeeete setae St. James Military Academy ..... 
88 | Oudessa, Mo0.sceseces-- cece Odessa College..........-2.-25 +++ 
89 | Paynesville, Mo ..... sone s perneevile Pritchett School In- 
stitute. 


EDUCATION. 


(NOTE.—0 sig 


Principal. 


ve) 


J. H. Parsens, A. M 

Rev. William T. Elmer, M. A., 
headmasier. 

J. H. Hanson, Lu. D 

George H. Gould 

Eli M. Lamb 


Chapman Manpin, M.A 
Cooke D. Luckett 
Rey. C. F. P. Bancroft, PH. D-.. 
James E. Vose 
Taylor, De Meritte & Hagar.. 


Ladd & Daniel 


John Tetlow, A.M 
George W.C. Noble 


Albert Hale 
Moses Merrill, pH. D., head- 


master. 
William F. Bradbury, head- 
master. 
Joshua Kendall 


Frank A. Hill 


William L. Eaton........-.-.. 
William Gallagher 
Mrs. A. P. Potter 


Rev. Endicott Peabody, LL. D.. 
Rev. Nathan Thompson, A. M.. 
Caleb A. Page, A.M 
Mrs. A. P. Potter 


acne eet ce eeceaner 


Miss Bessie T. Capen 
Edward A. H. Allen, C.E 
Frederick N. Knapp 


Hervey 8. Cowell, A.m 
William E. Peck, headmaster . 
J.B. Sewall, A.M. css. +0). eee 
John W. Perkins, A. M 
George F. Mills, a. M 
Ferdinand Hoffman........... 
Frederic Farnsworth, A.M.... 
Helen Magill, PH. D 
Nathaniel I. Allen 


John Alden Thayer 
D. W. Abercrombie, A. M .... 
Col. J. Sumner Rogers, supt-- 
dJaspar A. Smith, a. M 
Rev. E. Talbot, M. A 
WW. NE. Beach) A. Mf See. eee 
W.H. Pritchett, a. M 
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tion of pupils for universitics, colleges, or scientific schools, for 1833-86, §-c.—Continued. 


nifies none.) 


y i] Si | a ~ 
le Pupils { | 2 2 | a = 
= | 5 g ~~ “th ss 
oe | - | z ‘a a re G 
So ie. ne ee = = S Ep 
eS | 2 io° | so g 5 = = = 
ES | cet’ = | ante | as «6 2 
Pe si : eo | $0 a “a |S e a || See ea 
2 = S | EF | se 22 = ae = =) eae Bo 
23 S 2 \es is Werte lant 2 | "e | £2 | ae 
3.5 g So |\eo |a2 Rene? [es] = aS Be se 
BEL E s [Se ec cimec [ee] & eee | 28 lee 
§ [=e 2 2 ee lees ees |e" | @ | es | Series 
oa S = Se lccas & x i AR & | 2 Ss 
ee = a ie Se es S a WS Ex 
7) 3 2 xz ' ne | ae 1h pe on z = fa fa 2 2) ~ 
Sona a5} i yo So) Sea SS = o cS) os Eg © 
e\+ = @ | bee ae Pe) el ull & é 5 
2 = = = Bea | RS = = = 
= | Ss = = TAhle © Tees & = 2 5 | \& 
a > | S zee Meatohe | ahs {ae 
| | } { | 
4/5 6 (7|s!9|20! 11/22 43 | G4 | fs | we 
e | (a ea a | 
| ' | | 
1866 | 1866 | Fr.Baptist.| 8! 34] 28 ie Crenceee 3 700 | $24} $90 $45,000 | 46 
=... | sE uses) 3] 10] 10) 15]---.| 5) 100 36 161 ee ele 
} | | | | | i 
1842 | 1829 | Baptist -.-.. OM > oss: | 60 | s@O}eEees. 3] 260) 24 120 , 50, 000 48 
feo) | 1850} Non-sect ...{ -2| 1/|...... Ge 3 250 | 10-24 120} 2,0¢0 | 49 
Mice’ t Friends ....1 19; 0| 10} 255! 8! 41 4,000} 30-100 !..-..... 35,000 | 50 
{ | | 
Beeanioncect...| £1 9) 3) 294 101...... | 250} 60-80, 255) 12,000} 51 
aa) 1603] Non-sect .... 2! 7] 7| 30]..--.. | a | 32-89} 200 | a5,000 | 52 
1780 | 1778 | Non-sect ..., 9) 188| 119] 96 0 4! 2.900; 60 300 109,000 | 53 
G65) 1875, yon-sect_..| 9/ i2! o| 93/....-. | 4| 2,000 23 130 | 99,000) &4 
feee--| 188% | Non-sect...; 14 | 8 5}; 96 5 | 1,3 1.....---} 80-240 f:....-.-| 6200] 59 
| ( { | 
: | ' jee 
0 | 1828 | Non-sect sl 2si> 7 8 | 256 401' 6| 441| 88-208 hewsose. €108, 000, 56 
i | ] | 
| ' ; | ie 
ae PS .yeNon-sect ...; §!.....- eee § ee 8 ll Oi e4a0 B (Ge i. tace. Liss eeemer | 37 
-.. 1866) Non-sect ..| 5| 70! .-... .....4-.---¢ cpa beeen 200 | 58 
| ! i | 
0 | 1883 | Non-sect ... CO eet | 30 ea eee om yl 200 | Soe esecce ek , 09 
| j | 1 | 4 | 
1635 | 1635 | Non-sect ...} 13| 434]....../......) 0 6 | 3,775 Gin e150, 000) 60 
i | H 
0 | 1847 | Non-sect...| 6 175| 10! 0 — 400 50 ro 20,000 | 61 
| ogee... ......| 2 oe iy! Si peers 130| 500| 1,500| 62 
mer) 1817 |,..........-. 12) 0 | 30 S20 2.--.| 4| 3,500 o|.....-.-1 690,000 | 63 
-... foomiee......! 4| s| oh | 14 ec) ee fo. 10,000 | 64 
1841 | 1841 | Cong ....... Tel,  SGuaees. ¢ | eee) eee a 4} 1,500 | 60 :157-350 '175, 000 | 65 
TSE Rae MR a eee a (OE : |e ag eaten 66 
| a 
feet} isc8 | PE ........{ 6 | 50 (ees 12 5 460 (500) 120,000 | 67: 
1793 | 1793 | Non-sect “| 5 G/ 5] 49]......) 4] 2,000) 21,30 133 | 80,500 | 68 
1784 | 1781} Non-sect...) 4{ 17 6] 52}... On... <.| 26,38 168 | 10,000 | 69 
meeee.| 1685 p Baptist ..... § Gil cee | “s0"greee. (el eee 75 325 | 7,000) 7 
0 | Mem eonsect...| toj—.-..t-.-..| 90 |...--- Ir 41 2,000 100 40D Veo 71 
... 1882 | Non-sect -..| 4 2 2) i Dae 4 I 1, 200 100 359 | 4,000 | 72 
| 1867 | Non-sect ...) 3) 5 51 6) 10 4| 92,000 (60) 10,000 | 73 
| t « 
1860 | 1880 | Non-sect .... 4 40 | 5 | wo! 1! 4! 50} e097 180 | 25,009 | 74 
Bao) 1865 | PE... 5) 91 2| 49 | 22 | 6! 1,500 500 200 | 20,000 | 75 
Meee? WNonsect.... 6; 18{ 7| 511..........--[ 473] 75 ]-.-..-..1100, 000 | 76 
Bies | 1763 | Cong ....... 4 24 15 9| o| 6; 4500 75 375 | 20,000 | 77 
oer) Cons. ...... 7| 13) 6] 86) i2| 4| 456 60 260 | 50,000 | 78 
-.... 1855 | Non-sect ...| 1 3 1 ae 12 |e 500 525 450 |. 7 
1792 | 1796 | Non-sect ...| 8 5 | 67 | ae 2 Be) || MBECU' PR sana: 25,000 | 80 
+>----| 1883 | Non-sect ... | conser oaemce 44! 12 Hess 2 sae (350) 95,000 | SL 
1855 1854 | Non-sect...) 14] 15] 16) 50| 10] 68] 2,500) 75-150} 300 | 30,000 | #2 
a 
1851 | 1848 | Non-sect....} 7 | yo ee 4 | 300 | 100 350 | 36,000) 83 
1834 | 1834 | Baptist -...- G| 609)" 205 08s0} 12; 4) 5007 20,45 135 100,000 | &4 
1877 | 1877 | Non-sect....| 8| 6) 15] 77! 13 4 700 (350) 100,000 | 85 
7. iGs3 |Ronscct....f 5 | 87) 86 |.--feeeeeleceeeefeoeesse-| 15 |------0-| 25,000] 86 
ee leto)) PoE ........ eee ore cE) ais Pe. Weebe25 occ | 25,000 | 87 
1886 | 1883 | Non-sect..-.} 5 |-...-.|-00-- 126 |....-- cone. | Le | 33! 100 | 10,000) 88 
1863 | 1868 | Non-sect..2.| 5 | "25 | 85) BO 2) sec! 95-50 150 | 10,000 | 89 
| 0 ( t : 
a Grounds and buildings. d Free to residents. ; 
b Valine of epparatus. e including high-school section of the building. 


¢ Includes furniture, J For non-residents. 
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TABLE 29.— Statistics of schools, academies, or departments thereof devoted to the prepara 


(NOTE.—0 sig 


—_ 
— 
oo 


_ 
QoQ 
“ on ‘ 


| Fort Hdward, N. ¥ 


Post-office address. 


St. Louis, Mo 
Center Strafford, N. H 
Concord, N. H 
E~eter, N. H 


Beverly, N. cfs: _ ae eee ag 
Blairstown, N. J 


Englewood, Nuk 
Hackettstown, N. J 
Hightstown, N. J 


a 


loboken, Ne J .-2...case0- de | 


Lawrenceville, N. J 


Morristown, N. J 
Newark, N 
New Brunswick, N. J....... 


Pennington, N. J 
Plainfield, N. J 


eeseeresesa 


PA. SOTA. Nii ce ceieeie ceeee 
Brooklyn, (183-185 
Lincoln Place). 


| Brooklyn, N. Y. (Montague 


street). 
Buffalo, N. Y (94 Johnson 

Place). 
Cazenovia, N. Y 
Claverack, N. Y 


wee ees enews 


Hamilton, oe nY4 
Havana, 
Thoktana I Fails) Re 
Ithaca, N. Y¥ 


Locust Valley (L. £.), N.Y. 
Manlius, N. Y 


New Brighton (8S. I.), N. Y-|, 


Newburgh, N. Y. 
nary Place ). 

New York, N. Y. (6 E. 44th 
street). 

New York, N. Y. (51st st., 
near Madison avenue). 

New York, N.Y. (129 6th 
avenne). 

New York, N. Y. (48 2d st.). 

New York, N. Y. (822 Lex- 
ington avenue). 


(Semi- | 


| Pennington Seminary 


| Ithaca High School* 
Kingston Free Academy. 


Name. 


Smith Academy 
Austin Academy* ..... Go coeRESoee 
St. Paul’s School* 
Phillips Exeter Academy 
Kimball Union Academy 
McCollom Institute* 
Colby Academy* 
Farnum Preparatory School 
Blair Presbyterial Academy 
Bordentown Military Academy... 
Classical and English School 
Centenary Collegiate Institute ... 
Peddie Institute* 


Stevens High School 
| Lawrenceville School 


Morris Academy 
Newark Academy 
Rutger’s College Gada: School 


Se rs 


Mr. Leal’s School 
Preparatory School 
University of New Mexico 


Astoria Latin School ..... Se Reece 
The Berkeley Institute 


Brooklyn Latin School for Boys .. 
English and Classical School 


Cazenovia Seminar 
Claverack coleee and Hudson | 
River Instit 


Fort Edward Gitissiate Institute -| 


Colgate Academy 
Cook Academ: 
Highland Falls Academy 


Friends’ Academy 


Siglar’s Preparatory School 
Berkeley School 


Columbia Grammar School* 
Columbia Institute 


De La Salle Institute* 
Uleidenfeld Institute 


ry 


M., PH.D. 
vow D. Platt, a. M 


; A.C. ED, a. M 


Principal. 


D> 


eoeS Arnold, A. M 
Rev. ene, A Coit, D. D 
Walter Quincy Scott, D. D..w 
David G. Miller, a. B 
C. 8. Campbell 
James P. Dixon, A. M., pres’t | 
a Fletcher Street, A. M....... 
J. H. Shoemaker, A. M., PH.D. 
Rev. T. HL Landon, a.du.. a2 
Wer We Sinith ae epee 
Rev. Geo. H. ‘Whitney, DD. 
pan 7 ohn Greene, A. M., 


Rev. anaad Wali, A.M. ...... 
Rev. James C. Mackenzie, a. 


A Harrand sehen eee 
HK. T. Tomlinson, A. M., head- 
master. 
Rev. Thomas Hanlon, D. D.... 
John Leal 
J. Remsen Bishop, B.A....... 
Rev. Horatio O. Ladd, A. M., 
president. 
Charles Lyman Shaw 
Rev. Alfred C. Roe 


Caskie Harrison, A. M.......-. 
Lucius E. Hawley, A. M.....- 


Rev. Isaac N. Clements, A. M. 
William McAfee, A. M 


James W. Ford, A. M., PH. D.- 


Caleb Huse, A. M 

D, O. Barto 

Francis J. Cheney, A. M 

Arthur H. Tomlinson, B. s.--. 

Rev. John W. Craig, A. B., 
headmaster. 

Rev. Alfred G. Mortimer, 8. D 


Henry W. Siglar, M. A 


Joseph EH. King, D. D., PH. D. 


Johu 8. White, LL.D .... ..-.- 

R. S. Bacon, A. M., M.D., and 
B. H. Campbell, A. M. 

Edwin Fowler, A. B. ...cee---s 

Rev. Brother Alpheus 

Dr. Theo. E. Heidenfeld 


* From Report of the Commissioner of Education for year 1884-85. 
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tion of pupils for universities, colleges, or ecientifio schools, for 1885-86, §c.— Continued. 


nifies none.) 


:) 7 Gy — ae 
ro | Popils. 2 & a z 
al a bs 2 th 
a. ; ome I a 3 = a 
ES 2 las Ses a | 3 = 5 
as = .(Ssine | 2] 8 le Se e = 
aa 3 alesis | Gee loi = is. | ga | 22 
Ae a S lasies.| & | | sel 3 | ga 281 3s 
2.5 3 Se |e less| 5 |= /23e| 2 | 88 | 28 | 28 
5 aye ° a a a G25 A = = a | oF S a = BS 
q |3s 3 Also |e 5 2| Somme | r E eee ae 
a5 > Se eae So] ww | Sed | ee SS S eL | 
ats © | a ° AS Sa) 0 | "5 o } © = 2 , | 
“Tice 3 H Ho |e#oS) aw | & | xe be = 2 ) 
te a =. ° 2 2S sna) ® 2 2 a VES | 
oT bss Sh 2 |23 es3| 2 ee) ls = = = < 
OM ie = 5 ES |3 BS|| = 2 e | al o & | 
BR 5 or) 3 | Ba (Soa! 5 to |S | & BI i - 3 
R ie | ae | A |A A A 4 14 | a < = > 
——— a | | 
4/5 6 7 | s| 9 |n0/ a1| 22) t3 na | 45 en 
eee | ee ee eee 
1853 | 1857 | Non-sect....| 19 | 59| 37) B16) 11 ah eee '$70-100 | 75,000 , 90 
1830 | 1830 | Non-sect....} 2 4 | 2 4 500 | 12! $75| 2,000 | 91 
oom i656) 2B. .--...- 20 | 244) 46 id ae 6 | 5,200 (500) Ae ae 92 
1781 | 1783 | Non-sect.. Seale 3 269) 13 4} 1,500. 60 308 163,700 | 93 
213 | 1815 | Cong ....... 3/ 10 2| 35) 14 3} 2,500} 30 125 | 20,000 | 94 
1850 | 1850 } Cone ....... Bees as 10| 51) 18 4} 1,000 21 108 7,000 | 95 
1837 | 1836 | Baptist -.... 6, 22] 50| 74] 14 4} 1,500 | 15-30 643-1202100,000 96 
1856 | 1856 | Non-sect... 8 510) I350m 7 4 150 | 30-46 | 200 | 40,000 | 97 
0 | 1848 | Presb....... mi ar 5} 64, 13 4| 1,000 40 185 | 60,000 | 98 
noooad 1881 | Non-sect 6 29 6 158 Pecccalisccmaspeoc-- <2.  (G2%0=325)) al 15, 000 | 99 
ae Pepe | 5 |......| 26) oie. ee.-.....| 106 |B... imeem tae 
1869 | 1874 | M.E..-..... Te 8 Ree ere oy lee ee | rope i 1,300 (225) 216,000 101 
1866 | 1868 | Baptist..... li; 15 3 | 150 oo 3] 1,200 (220) 100,000 102 
oe 1870 | Non-sect....| 9 2) Bie) b67ly 12 3 0 | 75-150 _. | 26,000 103 
1883 | 1883 | Presb....... On| toe 25 |sase ee 15 4} 2,000! 100; 400 700,000 | 104 
DY 1793") Non-sect....| 7 |....2:]..-2%. 2 ee en 0 !100-120 | coer ie. (105 
1795 11775 | Non-sect....) 9] 20} 30] 150 f...... cy aan nes| ACh. ee | 30, 000 | 106 
1770 | 1770 | Reformed... Tole Z| eeo0 |) Bol aeas. 5 eg 52-72") 225th. ee | 107 
| | 
139 | 1840 | M.E........ 13 6 Gieieaue ls 3 500! 40 | 200 100, 000 | 108 
.. pee | 6 |...) 38) 81 2... Lf) 2.2... -f100-180 |. ee Uae 
On isi7 | Non-sect....| 4 {.....- AP 10 ee eeeaieeees - Al melO0 300 | 20, 000 | 110 
po ie si eee, 1 Nie a 132) |S coe a 30 O40 eee 111 
0 | 1883 | Non-sect.... lee ae! 16 (fae we |) ees. oe | 0 | FEA arees (socoose 112 
1886 | 1883 | Non-sect....| 8| 4 |... BoiOM ae) eee GO=192 |e. 40, 000 | 113 
we 5| 10 3 | 52| 10 Bele, as gi ee | 114 
seeeee| 1885 | Non-sect SU Pasar eee 20 1 | | ae ee 60-1207... 4.aeteee ee 115 
1825 | 1824 | M.E........ 9} 50} 30) 220 0 3} 3,000 30 155 | 75,000 | 116 
1879 | 1779 | Non-sect....| 17/ 60} 30] 65 0} 2,31 1,400 | 27-100 150 | 50,000 | 117 
1854 | 1854 | M.E........ 12) a6 6 128 rueee 3 500 36 185 | 80,000 | 118 
1872 | 187 | Baptist iota he 6] S0.| ~ 10 b3 | 1, 636 | 30 76 | 61,570 | 119 
1872 | 1873 | Baptist ..... 9] 40] 15 100 | 14] 4) 1,200 40 140 |104, 000 | 120 
Pao | P. E as....- cs Nee C5 sil eeeemey. eee. «== (450) 20,000 |121 
ene oy)... ------..... 6 SO el | _ 4 500 30 400 | 75,000 | 122 
Healer |-.0...52-..... S| 11) 2a 200} 0 4} 1,200 30 168 |100, 000 | 128 
... 1876 | Friends.....| 5/. 2 4{ 70 6 51° 100 20 175 } 30,000 | 124 
He8i)| 1869 | P. ........ 6| 10 4} 26) 10 6 300 (400) 100, 000 | 125 
| 
Here | 1883 ||P. ._...... si are eer 103 | heheh aa (500) 100, 000 | 126 
011868 | Non-sect....| 4) 28 5| 13 9 4 450 | 75-100 425 | 30,000 | 127 
0 | 1880 | Non-sect....| 14) 180} 25 OW 7-11 7! 500 300 650 |100, 000 | 128 
| 
0 | 1763 | Non-sect....| 23 103] 65/| 114 8 5 215 (200) 110, 000 | 129 
| | 
0 | 1874 Nou-sect....) 18 |....-. Cede T2Nheee..|..- 22. | 300 (85-275) 2, 500 | 180 
eels! 1858) B,C ..-..... 12| 150| 40) 60 8 4) 2,000 50 | aaeaeme 150,000 | 131 
Pease ioe! | or 1? |e ee ee 110 7 7 1 150 400 | 35,000 |132 


@ Includes board. b With additional sub-year. e Value of apparatus. 
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TABLE 29,.— Statistics of schools, academies, or departments thereof devoted to the prepara 


(NOTE.—0 sig 


ee i a ee i , — 


Post-office address. Name. Principal. | 
| 
ry | | 
: : | : . 
133 | era or WN. Y. (108 W. | New York Latin School.........- Virginius Dabney ...........- 
49th street). 
134 | New York, N. Y. (148 Eliz- | New York Progymnasium*....... Rey. E. Bohm, director....... 
abeth street). | 
185 | New York, N. Y. (1479, | New York School of Languages. | Henry C. ifiller’2.2. 22s eee 
1485 Broadway). | 
136 | New York, N. Y. (20 W. | Private School for Boys..-....--.- | Arthur HuiCutler AG eee 
43d street). | H 
lB? || Weer Waardte, ING Moco esceussere Sachs’s Collegiate Tnstitute....... Dr. Julius Sacks eo opdcco- 
138 | New York, N. Y.. (Ford- | St. John’s Hall, Preparatory | William G. Nowell............ 
ham). Senool for Young Boys. 
129M) Rochester, N. Y....--.-.... | Lutheran Proseminary SEO RSE RAEe | Rev. P. E. Kellner........-..-. 
1) | ao, ha ie Park Institute <ossees sien oo eee ee | Rev. Scott 8. Rathbun, M. a. 
8. T. B. 
141 | Schenectady, N. Y.......... Union Classical institute ........- Charles §. Halsey, a. M.....-.. 
Necemoime sin, N.Y ot asensaus 2G, ONT SpeC NOG) ee eee ees Rev. J. Breckenridge Givson, 
DD. 
142 | Stapleton, N. Y........-.... | Sate peand ALA eeiay, and Latin | Frederick E. Partington, a.m. 
chool. | 
144 | Yonkers, N. Y. (181 Woods- | Prof, Davison’s Institute ......... | Rev. L S2Dayison.-- eee 
worth ave.). | 
Ree mankters@N. L o.< ce: ssc. 5 cn Hooper’s Academy for Boys.....- Rev. ML R. Hooper, 3. A ....-.. 
Wouwhoesy Eomi.wN.C ..2....-.. Rocky Point High School ........ S. It. Trawick, A. 9) ..2-0 oe 
147 | Cincinnati, Ohio (George | Chickering Classical and Scien. W.H. Venable, a. M........... 
street, between Smith and titic Institate.* | 
Jobn). 
148 | Cincinnati, Ohio (6 West 4th | Collegiate School ...... Se F Messrs. Babin and Wyckoff. --| 
street). 
PeOneCincinnabiy OWi0 Jeeces c--- 26 Walnut Hills School*.......-...- Joseph E. White and Gerrit S. 
Sykes. 
150 | Gambier, Ohio ..... ES oe! Kenyon Grammar School.........- Lawrence Rusi, M. A., LL.D... | 
151 | Green Spring, Ohio ........ Green Spring Academy.......-...- Paul E, Lauer, A. B., and Mor- | . 
; ris J. Hale. M.S. i 
152 | Hudson, Ohio -............. | Western Reserve Academy....... Newton B. Hobart, A. M. .----- | 
153 | Painesville, Ohio...........- Family School for Young Ladies. | Mrs. Samuel Matthews. ....... | 
WK! | | Se, Otek) sconccosesdscooor Moma College, josnes cose seeeeeiee W. H. De Motte, LL. D......... 
155 | Bethlehem, Pa............0- Preparatory School for Lehigh ; William Ulvich .............-. 
University. | 
156 | Chambersburgh, Pa .....--. Chambersburgh Academy ....---. N. BR. Alexander, A. BU ...-...-. | 
157 | Germantown, ‘Pa, (Philadel- ) Germantown “Academy ee ee William Kersbaw, A. M., PH.D. [ 
phia School Lane). } 
158 | Germantown, Pa...........- Walnut Lane School and Wellesley! Miss A. M. Smith and Mrs. T. | 
“Preparatory. | 2. Richards. | 
TY) | UEC EEO IPN. cooccosoooen6e Wyoming Seminary.............. Rew LL. L. Sprague, A. M., B.D.. 
160 Lancaster, PBs coo0n Pree cence Franklin and Marshall Academy* ! lev. George F. Mall, a. M., rec- 
tor. . 
161 | Lewisburgh, Pa....-........ University Academy ............. \Wimi i) Martin, Av Steerer 
162 | Lewistown, Pa.-...-...----- Lewistown Academy *..........-- The Misses Knotvell...-..... | 
162 | iverstown a7. ----- -.-.25 Palatinate College.........--..--- Rev. Wm. C. Schaeffer, A. M.... 


| of Business. 

Academy of the Protestant Epis- | Rev. James W. Robins, D. D... 
copal Chnrch. | 

Fewsmith Classical School *...... | William Fowsmith, M. A....--- 


164 yer Wales, Pa. (P.O. box | North Wales Academy and School) 8S. U. Brunner, M.ACCT ........- | 


25). 
165 Philzdelphia, Pa. (1324 Lo- 
cust street). 
166 | Philadelphia, Pa. (1008 Chest- 
nut street). 
167 | Philadelphia, Pa. (3903 Lo- 
| cust stret). 
168 | Philadelphia. Pa. (corner ; North Proad Street Select School f | George Lastbuin, M.A ..------ 
1 Broad street and Fair- |” for Mer and Boys. 
| mount avenne). ‘ 
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1886 | 1883 | Ev.Luth...| 5 dolce pai lecz cs: (ae 200 | 20: lee eee | 20, 000 | 139 
a! | 1569) P.H-.-..-.) 5) 7] 4) Bbj...--| 61 800 | 60-150 hae 140 
{ (I 
1855 | 1855 | Non-sect...., 6| 31 } Og) 126 | ecocem / 8) £466; 36} 168 | 28,000 +143 
me... eee E .......|. 8& fee Ph. eee. 110-15 - 6. 1,000 (600) | 75,000 142 
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1885 | 1984 | Non-sect....; 12 ! 40| 20! 160 6} 64 3,600; 30-140 |........ | 26,000 143 
0 | 1859 onset 1 | 2 | i | 7! 121 8) 1,000! 120] 280| 7,000 144 
i ' | : i 
me. LSS) oh ieee 2 er ne) | (eae oe ee eee) 80-1 60ie=--.- 2 \eaou) 145 
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| | | ! | 
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cone 1836 | Reformed...! 2 | 2 i | 3 jeeseee! Gs joceteees) 5a | 150 22,000 | 160 
| | 
1846 | 1846 | Baptist.....) 10! 93, 9] 19/..... | 23 | ee eo) ich) eee | 161 
Moe.) Non-sect..... 4; 2° 7| 58 5 | es. 25-50 200 Meee 162 
1863 | 1868 | Reformed...! 7 [...... oe 55 | Pa ie 40 16 163 
0 1867 | Non-sect....| 4 5) 10) 25} 0 | 3 500 | 80) 150. 15, 000 | 164 
1 \ t ~ J 
1787 | 178 | P.E <a 14 jesse Cae. MIG) |<... ace aes, 100-150 [reese Bee atone (165 
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TABLE 29.—Statistics of schools, academies, or departments thereof devoted to the prepara 


(NOTE.—0 sig 


Post-office address. Name. Principal. 


1 2 3 
mn ee ee ee eee 
169 | Philadelphia, Pa. (2027 Chest-| Wellesley School.............---.- Miss Cordelia Brittingham.... 
| nut street). 
170 | Philadelphia, Pa. (8 South | William Penn Charter School -...; Richard M. Jones, M.A.......- 
| 12th street). 
171 | Shoemakertown, Pa......-... Cheltenham Academy............ Rev. 5. Clements, A.M.,D. D.... 
172 | West Philadelphia, Pa. (235 | The Hamilton School-....-..-..... Leroy Bliss Peckham, head- 
South 42d street). master. 
173 | Wilkesbarre, Pa.....-...... Harry Hillman Academy.-.....- Edwin L. Scott, A. M., PH. D.... 
174 | East Greenwich, R.I....-.-.. Greenwich Academy -...--....... Rev. L. L. Beeman A. M......-- 
175 | Newport, R. I-........-.---. Rogers’ High School...........--. Frederick W. Tilton, a. M ..... 
176 | Providence, R.I. (49 Snow English and Classical School...-.. Charles B. Golf, A.M......ccee. 
street). 
tay Wberovidence, R. I ..-....--2.- University Grammar School...... | KE. Merrick, A. M., LL.D., and 
‘ Emory Lyon, A. M. we D. 
17S aaeharlestonsysnC@seermceceeries | High School of Charleston........ |g. ete CL Dibble maresieeeeee 
179 | Winnsborough, §.C -........ Mount Zion Collegiate Institute C. Cork... 5... eRe eee 
and Graded School.* 
180 | McKenzie, Tenn....-....... McTyeire Classical ermien _E. R. Williams, 4. M., and 
Granville Goedloe, M. A. 
181 | Mosheim, Tenn............. Mosheim Male and Female In-! Rev.J. MM. Wagner, A. M. ..-.. 
; stitute.* ; 
182 | Nashville, Tenn.----..--.-- Montgomery Bell Academy ...... S. DD) ClaricvAy i -eeee eee eeee 
eee! | Toran Giada, AWS 6 Gecoeoos Texas Wesleyan College.......... | Rev. A. A. ip ohnson, A.M. 
184 | Manchester, Vt..----.--.--- Barr and Burton Seminary Serre Rev. M. L. Severance, ‘AM 
185 | Waterbury Centre, Vt --.-.--. Green Mountain Seminary *...... Miss Elizabeth Colley Sayetewicies 
186 | Amherst C. H., Va...-...... Kenmore University High School.| H. A. Strode.--.........------ 
Tey || Evenly, WEhosedooscosacoqee Bellevue High School ..-.....-.-.. William R. Abbott ........... 
188 | Petersburgh, Va........-..- University Sehoolee. nose ceo W. Gordon McCabe, A. M..... 
189 Taylorsville, Malo aoe seek Jali N Ese ANCRMETINY poonoesopsgoces Hilary P. Jones, M. A.--...... 
1g0 | Winchester, Va ...--.--.... Shenandoah Valley Academy*.-.-.-.); C. L. C. Minor, A. M., LL. D..... 
191 Beaver Dam, AWS So cls 3 eee NVayleuid Academy. .....5.----..: Rev. G. FE. Dintieldess-eeeeree 
Te || Isalaste, WAS soooossocooeceses Beloit College Academy......-... Rev. Aimon W. Burr, A. M.... 
TGR || evdlin, \WiSocesaseocesnance. Beriin High Senco A..F. Roteet eee. sc acne eee 
194 | Milwaukee, Wis.......ccce- Concordia Wolleger ewes cen secs ce Ch. He Woeberi-cecccreese sere 
195 | Milwaukee, Wis....-.-..... Markham Academy Behe cinerea Albert Markham............. 
LOGHINEVa CIM CHMIVELS Nciseies sesso coere Grammar School of Racine College, Revd arthes Piper, jr., head- 
197 | Watertown, Wis ...--...... ee of Our Lady of the | Row > a Franciscus, C. 8. C.. 
Sacred Heart. 
io Ee Eee eee _ 
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0 | 1882 | Non-sect....| 12 617m S26) 4 200 $80 $400 | ee ~»-| 169 
W711 | 1689 | Friends ....| 12 |...... | ee ‘11, 9 | 6 500 |100-150 fra ec. SIRO, 000 170 
| | | 
fueie71 | P.E.......- Giese. 50 ||) oe Meee on 309 (500) 60,000 171 
1886 | 1880 | Non-sect..... 15 18 Tm See Al | ae 150 @ e450) be ha78 
eee ders |Non-sect....) 7 |.....2)...-.:1 98! 6] 6] 200 80 | 320 | 40,000 |173 
1802 1802 | M.E.-_..... hoy 4b 4 mop |..2e 3) 2,900 | 20,33 200 | 50,000 |174 
0 ; 1873 | Non-sect... Ti|) poh ope 100 | | ag faWE 500 | ga 60) case. 42,000 | 175 
om... | 1864 | Nousect..... 18} 90; 25) 121! 8] 7] 1,100 | 60-125 250 |110, 000 |176 
0 1764 | Baptist ..... 5} 28) 3l 23 inns | 4 0 | Gs ee Bea 1177 
{ | ‘ 
1839 | 1839 | Non-sect....; 7 | 50  25| 106 |...... 4 | fone 40 |e 10, 000 |178 
1773 | 1777 | Non-sect....1 5! 20! 15] 140 6 5| 400 55.) 0 179 
| 4 
sea 1871 | ME. E........ A} 40,1 Meo) a0 hee mee | 425 53 110 | 10,000 |180 
! { j ‘ { 
1870 | 1869} Ev.Luth.... 5 | om, pone 8) coca 2 Ceareeee 15-30 80-100 | 2,000 | 181 
pes Piece jedouacet...1| 7|......) 231) 91 |.<..--|------] 315 | 61,81 }.-.-----| 40,000 lees 
1881 | 1881 | M.E........ 8 Pepe 100 | Z| eee ere. 400 | 30-50 }........ 50, 000 1183 
1829 | 1833 | Cong... 6 10 oa JOT. Of as 500! ole 20,000 | 184 
1862 | 1869 | F. W.B..... 6 GIR IY 112 |.....- | 3,4. 1,100 21 90 | 20,000 | 185 
=. 72 EB eow Ra coe PR eee Ee (300) ee Vict 
-.. 1866 | Non-sect... Bf ee eee eo 13 5, 5,000 (350) 20,000 187 
ees. ee ee. br) 6 4,000 7 230 | 10,000 | 188 
0 | 1849 | Non-sect... Biisccae. oo) ee. 15 4! 1,000 (300) 15, 000 | 189 
ee UBER | 8 biweccdbeccccelcoccnnloceese (is pecan omer. BE ee. Boysen eee TLE (1) 
1885 . 1855 | Baptist..... sue 6} 69 0 3 | 2,000 26 90 | 30,000 | 191 
1846 | 1847 | Cong.&Pre.. 4) 388 45, 78! 14 Bo saatas 26 150) |. scenes 192 
Ly 1 i 3 5 Baines (13-15 3/500 13 125 | 35, 600 | 193 
1883 | 1§81| Ev. Lath ...| 6 j.-.--- 43! 9 | ea: 4. 500 BO 60 | 52,000 | 194 
eee) eet | Non-sect..... 4( 184 15(| 39 1|...... | ee | 120 250 | 18,000 | 195 
meee | 2. E.....-.| 9 |). .asf-----. 100} 8s] 6! a (G0) | eae 196 
i@rs | 1872 |B. C....-... Loe 2 Te ax. aM ee (ee ee | #o)....5.,] 30, 000 | 197 
| | | | t | | 


@ For non-residents. 


b No charges for those who will enter the ministry; others, $20. 
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List of preparatory schools from which no information has been received. 


aT a a a a ate eae ae 


Location. 


BerlkoleyaCaleeeemertestrerriceecscs «ss 
Longmont, Colo 
Odway, Dak 
Chicago, Il 
Chicago, IL. (Wheeler Hall, Washing- 
ton Boulevard). 
Chicago, Ill. (103 Ashland ave.)...-.-. 
eacksonville, U1 
Garden Grove, Iowa 
Hallowell, Me 
Boston, Mass 
Boston, Mass...... Mefere ne rsicieee cies ee ef 
iionson, Mass 
Quincy, Mass 
Shelburne Falls, Mass 
Springfield, Mass 
Willesley, Mass 
Stee amen neces eies sc cic'e's ccc soe 
Burlington, N. J 
Ithaca, N. Y 
JOVI INOCE, IN Wo cecadu saeseporemcoas 
New York, N. Y. (539, 543 Fifth ave.) .. 
New York, N. Y. (32 E. 45th st.) ...-.. 
New York, N.Y. (1481 Broadway) .... 
Peekskill, N. ¥ 
Saratoga Springs, N. Y 
Sing Sing, N. Y 
Suspension Bridge, N. Y 
BYOTIKERS NG ares ecco ccciceesaccces. ce 
Cleveland, Ohio...-..-.-.-+.---0+----s- 


“Dayton, Ohio 


Se ee a 


Name. 


Berkeley Gymnasiam. 

Longmont College. 

The Methodist University. . 
Park Institute (preparatory department). 
Wheeler School for Boys. 


Yale School. 

| Whipple Academy. 

St. John’s Academy. 

| Hallowell Classical and Scientific Academy. 
English High School. 

Private Classical School. 

Monson Academy. 

Adams Academy. 

Pratt’s English and Classical School for Boys. 
Springfield Oe Institute. 

Dana Hall School. 

Baldwin School. 

| Burlington Military College. 

Cascadilla School. 

| Kinderhook Academy. 

Classical and Mathematical School. 
Woodbridge School. 

University Grammar School. 

Mohegan Lake School. 

Fairview Institute. 

Viretim. 

De Veaux College. 

The Yale School. 

| Brooks Military Academy. 

Collegiate Preparatory School for Young Gentlemen. 


Philadelphia, Pa. (1539 Chestnut st.)..) Preparatory School. 
HZ OLtStO Wales aces n sn sete csc ete aoe The Hill School. 
WOK, JP2 o scons aoosoundooDoeCOOUEGEne Oe York Collegiate Institute. 
STS UOlMekvep eerste fete cic ese cic seein lee Preparatory School. 
Ohermayars pega, So Cl cooomenondonceoonened Sheridan’s Classical School. 
NG a MG Tan COM CNN tose ve cis occiear sect La Grange College. 
Manchester, Tenn. ........00.cccccunes Manchester College. 
‘leno, IGN os cooood conaosooneEos Tullahoma College. 
(CREGINREOIL Whooeccnocsnnacnosudccusec Greenwood School. 
OGRA, Wihesgee doceeccaneeeeeor ce cies - Preparatory School. 
TH OUSOOU: IV die ow sicclcOea eric -oces cicece ack Norwood High School and College. 
Memoranda to Table 29. 
Location. Name. Remarks. 
IEPRCAOOSD, ANB oc ccogoccosour Tuscaloosa Male Academy-.-| Namechanged to University High School. 
Lanesborough, Mags ......... Elmwood Institute .......-. Closed. 
Lewisburgh, Pa............-. University Academy .....-. Name changed to Bucknell Academy. 
Mberian OMlO sec ccce cece oe Ohio Central College........ Closed. 
Tullahoma College -.-...--- Suspended temporarily. 


Tullahoma, Tenn. 


um 


—_—___-—— 
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SUPERIOR AND PROFESSIONAL INSTRUCTION. 


I.—INSTITUTIONS FOR THE SUPERIOR INSTRUC: 
TION OF WOMEN. 
Ii1.—UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES, 
It¥.—SCHOOLS OF SCIENCE. 
IV.—SCHOOLS OF THEOLOGY. 
V.—SCHOOLS OF LAW. 
VI.—SCHOOLS OF MEDICINE. 
Vil.—DEGREES CONFERRED. 
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SUPERIOR INSTRUCTION. 


CLASSIFRCATION OF INSTITUTIONS FOR SUPERIOR INSTRUCTION. 


Under the general head of superior instruction are included all institutions em- 
powered by law to confer degrees. They are colleges of liberal arts, schools of science, 
professional schools, and universities. Each of these classes consists of institutions 
differing more or less in organization, standards, and resources, yet possessing enough 
common characteristics to admit of logical classification. The present scheme of classi- 
fication was, perhaps, better adapted to the conditions of superior instruction as they 
existed at the time of its adoption than to the present conditions. The revision of 
the scheme has been undertaken during the year, but it has not been carried far 
enough to justify any very marked departure from the stereotyped form under which 
the particulars relating to the subject have heretofore been tabulated. 


TABLE 30.—Statistical summary of students in institutions for superior instruction (not 


including students in preparatory departments). ; 
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PREU MAP ee yet cic cc oe fcalascieclcjscicecslemcisiceies iaswe vince ee ae CU eeoeeen et Maaeteesoe 180 
CAMTOUMI ie. cc cence eeese ee isis sia ce seieie ates essice see eresese 3h Oe 91 377 1, 495 
I og ps oncaececcue desiacesecacesas 92 5 eaten 181 
(CORTE OT s Gan BESO Oe oe an ee cen 929 292 | 35 1, 236 
Hi) CLAM OOP e ene eee aiscc (cs ctlocosc suas et seecccenieeouewe sn oe 45) Uh eterareretele Stell eene acclsimaiee 41 
occ cc era eecosecnucnn site OR a oo ie, a peg eae eae es 65 
Georgia eee EEE oie ccc GS eioisicarcie ir ews Scere anc een wes seis ew Se 591 284 | 1, 516 2nau 
eons css cates Se sne ea ae nau ce ocaatess 1, 689 129 678 2, 496 
ede alte ee = soe a eee Uae ecg cue be coved. cooee td 1, 478 218 | G2\ 1, 768 
LON5E.b50 0 0G GC COSRE BEE EE Ee nn een 2, 006 i 267 149 2, 422 
MIRE odio eecscec nesses as tee wecese se aecceas <2 Suen 428 | 109 | 1, 445 
Kentucky Mabtatalatalsialate\wie(=(alels\aialalaisieia’a(alalaiaalelelsclalatalatate/avatwielalaia soralals | £67 7d *" 1, 598 \ fe 540 
2LAATHISTIDTINED,. os sae eee eee et ee eee ROE csesamee iyi 862 
LadiN® .oceccogcee eee enen oe em 403 100 ! 570 | AL, ib7is3 
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Table 32 presents the statistics of 204 institutions reporting under the head of su- 
perior instructionfor women. These had 2,123 instructors and 27,143 students distrib- 
uted as follows so far as known: Preparatory 6,688, regular 13,206, normal course 167, 
special 1,254, advanced 164. f 

By reference to the column showing productive funds it will be noticed that 13 of 
the institutions report none and 161 make no report under that head. Of the remain- 
der, 19 report productive funds yielding incomes less than $2,000, 6 realize incomes from 
their productive funds ranging from $2,000 to $5,000, 1 an income of $3,945, and 4 in- 
comes as follows: Mt. Holyoke, $11,000; Wellesley College, $23,371; Butfalo Female 
Academy, $24,000; Friends’ Coliege, Bryn Mawr, $40,000. 

The lack of endowments, which isa serious drawback to this class of schools, seems 
the more surprising when it is remembered that the patrons of the schools are found 
largely among the wealthier classes. The facts suggest a want of appreciation on 
their part of the essentials of a vigorous educational work, which the schools them- 
selves might possibly correct by well-organized efforts. It is noticeable thas in the 
distribution of benefactions for the year, as shown in Table 84, page 673, the class of 
schools under consideration received only $266,285, or a little more than 4 per cent. of 
the total reported. Of this amount $124,072 were donated to 4 institutions in Massa- 
chusetts, and $100,000 to a college in Ohio, leaving $42,213 to be distributed among 
the rest of the schools. 

About two-thirds of the institutions tabulated are authorized by law to confer 
degrees; these offer a curriculum closely resembling the ordinary college course ; 
greater option, however, seems to be allowed than in the colleges for men, and, as artle, 
modern languages engage more attention than the classics. On the whole the expe- 
rience of these schools seems to indicate that identity of training for the two sexes 
is not as yet generally demanded in the United States. This fact becomes even nore 
evident upon an examination of the courses of study usually followed by the women 
students in co-education colleges. There are, of course, notable exceptions to this 
general tendency. Thus among the superior institutions for women are found col- 
leges like Smith, Wellesley, and Bryn Mawr, where the customary college standards 
are maintained, and in the co-education colleges women are found rivalling men in 
the successful pursuit of the severest studies. ‘With respect, however, to much of the 
work represented in the table before us, the term “superior” must be taken in a some- 
what different sense from the same term as applied to the intellectual discipline and 
culture afforded in the leading colleges fer men. The recognition of this diiference 
makes it easy to understand why women, who are conscious of superior intellectual 
powers, or who foresee the need of an equipment for intellectual work which will en- 
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able them to conipete with men for remunerative enrployment, shonld press for admis- 
sion to institutions like Harvard and Columbia. It is interesting to note in this con- 
nection that the report of the president of Columbia College for ‘1886 included in the 
roll of stndents 13 matriculated in the collegiate course for women. 

The Lasell Seminary, Anburndale, Mass., thas made an endeavor, and apparently a 
snecessful one, to develop a scheme of instruction specially adapted to the practical 
needs of w omen upoh whom will devolve the obligations and eares of domestic aud 
social life. It includes careful instruction in anatomy and physiology, accompanied 
by lectures given by a well-known pliysician; also lectures on the principles of com- 
mon law given by a lawyer of note, and lectures, lessons, and practice “ in the arts of 
domestic life, the principles of dress, artistic house furnishing, healthy homes, cooking, 

marketing, and all the principles which underlie the wisest management of homes.” 
It is gratitying to know that the effort to establish such courses “of instruction and 
training have met with the cordial approval of patrons and others interested in the 

enuso of woman’s education. Surely experiments of this kind, which recognize the 
special wants’of a very large and influential class of American women, deserve no less 
encoura gement than tho efforts to secure to them the highest opportunities for gen- 
eral intellectual development and culture. 

Statistics in detail of schools for the superior instruction of women will be found 
in Table 32. The following is a colnparative summary of institutions, instructors, 
and pupils, from 1876 to 1886, inclusive (L883 omitted): 


} ie | | i ; 
| 1576. | 1877. | 1878. , 1879, | 1880. | 181, | 1882. | 1834. | 1885. | 1886. 
| | 
eee 
Number of institutions ...... 225 PRI || Oe | Bay ai 226 | = 227 236 | 227 294 
Number of instructors....... 2) 404 | 2) 30a | 2.478 | 2,323 | 2, 340 |, 29112 ot, GeOn| Sascera2 ioe 
Number of students ......... '23, 856 23, 022 ee 730 | | 26, 


(23, 639 24, 695 |: 
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TaBLE 32.— Statistics of institutions for the superior instruction of women Jor 
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1859 1858 Non-sect.. WES | eB) acess | 23 | (14S) ees (aobeoe 1727 17 
1830 | 1850 Meth ....- 6i 3] 3 5 1, 40 | 26 1 25 | 12 j----|----]-->- ee. 104 | 18 
feseNicsi WMicth .....1 74 3 | 4 je..oc |--.-ce! a7 iP dey) sco) OC Ree 106 2 
Mera | 1872 || M.E.So..j G6} 2) 4f------|----..) 45 Gi. jase ow eee! 116} 2) 
Meow Gaptist..9 S| 3] 5 }.-.-..|.-..--] 62 |-..p... PaO toces|ocee lees Pace ed gt a) 
1878 | 1878 | Baptist.... 5{ 1! 4) 4 1: 205) aeyfo0 | 6. 8 |e 4-.8 cette 8 2 
' | | ' 
1881 , 1880 Meth ..... j 51 2) 3| nl 1} 37 35 25 7) 3 eee eee | eS 127 | 93 
| J { j { { \ 
1848 | 1819 Non-ecct..| 7) 2| 3 Woe os ae Meal) ee elec org | yaa! on 
feag 1938 AE. E.So..1 9 | 21) 7 }.....-1....-- | 240 Gao) gle. [ecole ieee ; 101) 25 
1846 | 18:3 | Non-sect..| 17{ 5/12) 14[| 8! 50/20] 40) 25/ 20}.--. 10 | ae! 165 | 26 
eo UME. E. So.) 17| 5] 12 |...-.-|.....4 S59 20 | GOMSRE 48 job 89). ces 323 | 27 
x | ies PNon-sect..| 10; 2{ 8{ 8{ 21 30156] 17] 11] 16]----}... |-=see!f) Iso ymen 
a “aa Non-sect-.; 8 @) @ lososos looneos , 2] (118) --- Sa Taco of 6149 29 
; 1877 | 1872 | Baptist ...'.--..- a om Eee eee € Bee (in) |.-48 yy Bey » 171% 30 
Cs 1869 Non-seet... 4914 3 36 | Oo tes. | CONE Bee poder ol BL 
— 8 8€«Cl. ca PALE...... iwi 3 be. ees Bie his) Sha i 4 L-M 13 ae! 39 | 32 
ty 1 LE Osc iwisy, s " Da 180) 17 | 4 18. le 66 Pass 
eeetaAeh......| 11) 34 8 4....00|--es-- 33 | (64) Ph Were SS Tie 34 
ists) 1630)| Non-secé..| 17| 6] 11 |.-....!...... 50) 22 181719 | 9 1----| 15:10 see dae 
leg? | 1808) PLE ...... Nis | ie. ee. | 26/25) 20/20] 9 |---| 10|...... 110» 36 
a60; + 1869] Presb..... 4 el eg Rack ) Lear | ae eae iam. 82) 37 
! : a | | 
Gen 1Si5\|Non-sect..) 9| 4) °5 |...... eee 18 | (48) oll. aes | 70} 38 
2852 | 1853 | Non-sect..| 13 | 2/11 |.-.... ae eee veel Soran Ree ee ete | 175) 39 
1947 | 1819 | Non-sect..| 15] 1,14] 7 | 7 | doa aif a PE] 8 oe] aa oo 151) 40 
Peeples Presb.....) 8|-.--| 8 |-..2-- Meee | 15) 0 le Bee ee | ae | 4a 
“wae . 
1852. 1852 | Meth... 5 | eS eee ne ee. EE) 2h ee eee por teen | 42 
| 4 I j { 
1869 | 1859 | EO s. ss... 17 |ocec 47 eee | ee 126 | 23) 14| 9 | 5 !eoc2) 13) | eee 190 | 43 
| 
1880 | 1879 ; Non-sect..| 13| 3; 10 |...... | ent BON ieee | 5 | 18 | 12 | 42 Ieee 144 | 44 
dasace 1886 | Presb...-- BY |lcooe) @\locosecleocooy | _ 8!) 218}! se cdleagaieseeleesol| 2 jiecaces|) 25 | 
1870 | 1870 | P.E.....- aor) 21 10) fee [preees | 205 | 43] 17 | i i Me: 8| 284] 46 
| 
1874 | 1874 | Baptist... 9] 2] 7|-----2 eee | cto.) oe (110) 1.48 ieee 260 | 47 
feo liespBannce| ul a| 7) 3) 2| sf ca (ocak ag] a 
2 aptist -.. 1) 4] 7 | 78 poe Bees caged: 8 
1874 | 1875 | Baptist.... 5 | 1 4 Sa ave-sofeo | 98 | 12) 4 |.--3.. ee . 13£{ 30 
1846 | 18561 Non-sect.-| 91 2) 7 y.cceee J 4 oe eee. reed a | ecole eam ; 1501 51 


b Includes other students not separately specified. c Rechartered in 1866. 
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Post-office address. 


i 
52 | Hopkinsville, Ky..-.....- 


53} || Ienaepsere, GP ococasocnac 

on | Lexineton, Ky---.------2- 
55 Lexington, LiGiEsapecaenace 
Sp ||| eemataaiomn, EO Roaccaononeer 
57 | Louisville, "Ky sosoagpansc 

58 Miileesbucai. URivicc seme ce 
59 | Nicholasville, Ky........- 
60 | Russellville, Ky. Deeiieet 
61 | Shelbyville, Ky.----.....- 
62 | Shelbyville, Ky........---. 
GomEscantordakyeeere nsec 
64 | Woodburn, Ky .....-..-.- 
65 | Clinton, iG ae aS, 8p 
66 | Mansfield, La..........-.. 
Gy | dbase, Wess ceceacoscooe. 
68 | Kent’s Hill, Me........... 
Gon) baltimore, Mid) oo. cee.n = 2 | 
70 | Baltimore,Md (Park Place), 
71 | Cambridge, Md .-..-........ 
72 | Frederick, Md ...........- | 
73 | Lutherville, Md .......... 
74 | Andover, Mass...........-! 
75 | Auburndale, Mass ........ 
76 | Boston, Mass ..-..+.-----. 
77 | Bradford, Mass ...-...-.-. 
78 | New Bedford, Mass ..-.... 


79 | Northampton, Mass.......| 


80 | Norton, Mass .......-.....| 
81 | South Hadley, Mass ...... 
82 | Wellesley, Mass-....-.---- 
83 | Kalamazoo, Mich ...-..-.... 
84 | Albert Lea, Minn ......... 
85 | Faribault, Minn ..........- 
86 Minneapolis, WOT co occose 
87 | Blue Mountain, Miss...... | 
88 | Brookhaven, Miss........- 
89 | Clinton, Misa -.--.---0.--5 
SOC orint iy Misseerec cece = 
91 | Meridian, Miss............ 
GP}\| Oat ceh OSS oo eaeocossas0d, 
93 | Pontotoc, Miss......-----. 
94 | Starkville, Miss........... 
Gis! Steyn, MOSS pocodaeedcod 
96 | Columbia, Mo........-.... 
97 | Columbia, Mo-......-.---.. 
98 | Fayette, Mo ...........-.-. 
99 Fulton@Migms.ss9esee ot 
100 Independence, MG eccne <8 
101 | Jennings, Mo..-.-.......... 
1024 Weexine tons Momeecres ees 
103 Lexington, ID) csoomooacone 
104 | Lexington, Mo...........- } 
OSH Miexd Con Mor eeeereaceaeteeee 
106 | St. Charles, Mo .........-- 
107) St. Louis, Mo ----2..---5-- 


THE COMMISSIONER 


TABLE 32.—Siatistics of institutions for the superior 


University. 


OF EDUCATION. 


«From Report of the Commissioner of Education for year 1884-85. 


Name. President. 
Po] 3 

Bethel Female College.....-.--.] J. W. Rust, LL. D.-.... --ccenccene- 
Garrard Female Collége - oe seceee Morris Evans, D.D.-...---2----.-- 
Hamilton Female College coeceers J. T. Patterson 
St. Catherine’s Female Academy Sister Lucy 2:5 -sesesaeeeese ence 
Sayre Female Institute......--. Be Baie Clellaneeeeeeeeteeeeeeeree 
Louisville Female College ..---. Thomas D. Davidson...........-- 
Millersburgh Female College...; Cadesman Pope..............+---- 
Jessamine Female Institute ....| Miss M. F. Hewitt................ 
Logan Female College...-.---.- iW. IC, Taylor sane: vecemiee eerie 
Science Hill School . --- co.) WW. TD. Povntermernen se sere reese 
Stuart’s Female College. - eee W. W. Stuartess see. cee seen eee 
Sianford Female College * pense Alex. 5. PaxtonwAs. 3 a-seseeeeeeee 
Cedar Bluff Female College et Rev. B. Ei Cabell@sze.-eeeneeeeerre 
Siliman Female Colleciate In- | George J. Ramsey, A.M.......... 

stitute. 
Mansfield Female College......- | Rev. Francis M. Grace, A. M., D. D. 
Minden Female College “eases Maj. Arthur L. Cox 222. - seers 
Maine Wesleyan Seminary and | Rev. Edgar M. Smith, A, M........ 

Female College. 
malenore Academy of the Vis- | Mother Mary Leonard Neale...... 

itation 
Baltimore Female College .....- | N.C. Brooks; lt, D 2-.ccesa=-= air 
Cambridge Female Seminary ...| J. F. Baugher ........-.00--e00000- 
Frederick Female Seminary .-..) William H. Purnell, LL.D ---..-.-. 
Lutherville Female Seminary. -.-.| Rev. J. H. Turner, A. M.........-.. 
bb oteAtcad emigre e tee et: Miss Philena McKeen ......-.....- 
Lasell Seminary for Young | Chas.C. Bragdon .............-... 

Women. 
Gannett Institute...-........-.. | Rev. George Gannett, A. M--.---.. 
Bradford Academy .-.---.---...- Annie E. Jobnson.....-.....------ 
The Swain Free School ......-.. Francis B. Gummere.-----.--..... 
Suen n (Cro WS on ag poem eanoeeacnc Ib. Clark Seelye 2e-ceeccnaseeteeeers 
Wheaton Female Seminary..-..| Miss A. Ellen Stanton -...... sees 
Mt. Holyoke Female Seminary... Miss Elizabeth Blanchard ........ 
Wellesley College .........-....| Miss Alice E. Freeman, PH.D ..... 
Michigan Female Seminary.---- Antoinette Bryant.........-....-. 
Albert Lea College .-.---..----. IRENA Jie 16, ADCO ID) 1) Sogecanencce 
Sita Marygs: bial ese). oes. Rt. Rev. H. B. Whipple, D. D....... 
einetseminary --c-.----....9. J.C. Whitney, president of board - 
Blue Mountain Female College..| W.T. Lowrey, A. M.-..---------.-- 
Whitworth Female College..... Mews c) Witziorohepa Seeee eee 
Central Female Institute ....... | Walter Hillman, A. M., LL.D ...-.-- 
Corinth Female College.-.....-.. JeWin. Stokesters: sam anee acest 
East Mississippi FemaleCollege.| Rev. A. D. McVoy, A. M......--.-.- 
Union Female College* ..... .-.. Revade S. Howard, Ay Ms seeme see 
Chickasaw Female College ..... i} W. V.. PriersOn aces: < sic cloleia c/s cee 
Starkville Female Institute..... T..G. Sellershp piace cose saree 
Lea Female College..........-.. Chass ha Otkenpeeeeetesst = sereeent 
Christian Female College....... AV-AG OldihamQeeeemee= cece eee 
Stephens Female College. . Mt. W... Barrette eo... eee 
Howard Female College PS ae 3 Hubbard K. Hinde.........-.0.... 
Fulton Synodical Female College]| B. He Charles -22-------- =e s--es eee 
Woodland College ........-..... Geo. Sy Bryant seecali==clelaae scene 
St. Louis Seminary.............- Bi ReBblew etuslicreD essere seen 
Baptist Female College -.....--- John HW. Lanneatl........-.-..2--24 
Central Female College... waal) WV. Der d olit, cerca: ccteersrsievete eee 
The Elizabeth Aull Female Sem- | Rev. James Addison Quarles, D. D. 
- inary. 
Hardin College......-..-.-.....- Ag IK Vaney, \Weeccc0.- scenes see 
pendence’ College for Young | Rev. Robert Irwin, D.D ....-...... 

adies 

Mary Institute, Washington | C.S. Benne ll eerstcatce sels occas 
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Professors and in structors. 


Students. 


' ra) a 5 | | . « 
co, = 2 = Collegiate de- ls i iz 5 
F cS 3 4 bs partment. & is eo le 
8 3 a a 2 | ES|s & /83) 23) = 
z ei Qe Bee es | tees | milan! 25 |= 
2 5 a Go| ae | 2s es Go| ee 
i iS 5 2 Sy eB] oe | Se f | Sere ott, fae 
S| 3 e as Be) a3) 88 | sSre2| c— | a8 
R | s ipa ee | Sa le | . | a |=. see as | ge 
a | se a2 ag) s2|82/4|/3) 4) 2 lees 2s | 2? 
o ° eo We ‘ ao es me $ a] o hy le Se ee See 
Bet al 3 dab o | 90 om! © Sa ee || 5) ee le yee Wes | 
=) 3 Sle ce | Sees ee |S oles iS Ve Tae le 
2/3 = Somes | SMPeele |e) ele lets Ne he) ye 
S S 3 Srerca oS he 5 Ss SP aria ott. (=e | 
ee.A re H jale ia 14 [4 |Rlalal|ea jz |A |e 
ee i | | | ma. | 6 hh! 
4/5 6 7 |8/9/] 10) 48 12 43/14 15/16/17 15 19 | 20 
ee ll lied “eolicmbaolis | |... lassen 
ee eietesh |eBaiist ...|......|....|---.|--00--leaeses 40/20/10) 5 a <2. ee 80 | 52 
1823 | 1884 | Non-sect ee I Ore ees icone 66 (35) 3| 4 {10 0} 118] 53 
1869 | 1869 Christian . TE Es) ae Ses 45 50 | 48 34 15 eee ene oes a 192 | 54 
e. 2. |: (0) ale BR en 4 3 ied: Ree ee 125 | 55 
1856 1856 | Presb..... 10dsnl 8) 2| 54 {| 27 | 40 | 39 | 25 Is 16 |e se 186 | 56 
fee: bi6cl |......-..... ai al aay ge espe ea (50) Bel ee 50 | 357 
1853 | 1834 | M.E...... ig) 212) 10 1000) SOmmooe 20) Feb ok ele. 190 | 58 
1854 | 1854 Non-sect.. 8 “5° 8 8 2 30 23 | 21 31 20 a 2 Pie. 130 | 59 
1867 | 1867 | M.E.So .. 1 50 | 35 B19) ene 151 | 60 
1879 | 1895 | M.E.So..; 10] 1] 9 . ti) 40} 4jeae i251 51 0} 6 0| 160] 61 
1849 | 1839 | S.Presb..| 6] 1/ 5 5 yi) 38 (Gl) © pied: eed) Se leumene 106 | 62 
1868 | 1868 | Non-sect..| 4] 1] 3 |..... i 33 (32) ee er a | ce 
femeaish2 | Non-sect..| 6] 1] 5 |......|.-.-..|--.-.- |) 506 oe. | Seals cane 80 | 64 
1852 | 1852 | Presb..... eae | ae eee BS | 65 (49) | 31 0| 0 0| 117| 65 
feopneis55 || WEE,So..| 8! 2) 6 |......|...... | 20| 20) 20]201/10|] 0} -..; oO} 90'} 66 
1853 | 1853 | Non-sect..| 4{/ 1] 3 0 Olmets. (15 Fd! 6 |....| 0 i] 0} 80] 67 
#1821 | 1821 se cocamel Geena Mee. See een Mena 8 is Gi Cees Des i ee wo-[eeeace| SSZOIREGS 
| | | 
eee) 1837 | B.C ...-.. Pi Le A, | 2,8 eens oes) Pees Soe eece eee BRee Gees [eee | eee | 177 | 69 
1849 | 1848 | Non-sect... 6| 3) 3|...-.- te SM'Ta.| 141 20} 8 |.cc-{-coleeeeus 60 | 70 
1858 1866 | Non-sect-.| 5| 1] 4/.--..- ae LOE 91 10) 5 | 3 \ces|-c.-|oeee 37 | 71 
1843 | Non-sect..| 10] 3| 7 Gu i ap e971 18 | 16 |:.--) 6 2| 101) 72 
1853 | 1853 | Lutheran.| 10/ 3} 7] 10 |...... OoWde Was 941 9)... 4 |e 110 | 73 
feos) 1820 | Nonssect..| 12] 3) 9 |...0.-|..00. Peet meieaieis3|.14.1 18 | 2.) 98,\aeee 104 | 74 
1851 | 1851 | Non-sect..) 29] 10 19 |---...|...... 46 | 37 | 25 | 29) 10 |... | -..|.----. 147 | 75 
eee 1854 | Non-sect 16a) cele 9 ees owl! oe pe Ppa peralsecdieseacni: 0 || 2 
1804 | 1803 | Cong ..... 12| 2} 10}...... oo , 25/26/17) 7) S|...) 48 |.----.| 128 | 77 
1881 | 1882 | Non-sect.. {| 4) Mh Wneeece poteeeeieeeeee|ecee coee cer eleceeleec ele cceleeeres 135 | 78 
de7i| 1875 | Non-sect..| 24/14/10] 924.|......|..-... Sioa] 48 49 |_...| 58 |...... 305 | 79 
1837 1834 Cong ee. Tome oe ig ee ee 10 |.5-..--- 10 4 (oa ee oot | 80 
eaueles7 | Non-sect... 37] 7130 | 87 |....--|e..--- 120} 7 Hose a ele eee |) 28 ir 
1870 | 1875 | Non-sect fee) SEN aL ape ino 0 1131 | 81 | 67 | 63 | 75] 81} 22] 520] 82 
1856 | 1836 | Presb... .. 9 =| PS eae | oy OM TR SN BL |G]... | 9 eam 39 | §3 
1881 | 1885 | Presb... BM thot pee ble elle = al CON | Pk ee ey (Reel als eerallaseeBercesel) vl || ee 
1866 | 1866} P.E ...... ah] 11... —— | 25 (93) feed] eoed o2ze=e 120 | 85 
1869 | 1870 | Non-sect..| 10] 1, 9|...... Lae | 32 (66) ae i ee) cee 
3877 | 1873 Nomsect..| 12 2 a a 1) 481 00 fees -]ose-feeseee 152 | 87 
1859| M.E.So..| 8 4 | Meee arate A 22 | 27 |e | eee 
1853 | 1853 | Baptist... 11/ 2! 9! 6 5| 38/281 16| 14! 12 15 ee 123 | 89 
Hegerisie._.4......-- Gre dilmoueuer mudd OOO iv 5) 6 | 2.2..|.-..|eace: 230 | 90 
1872 | 1872 | M.E.So . a a Ss ees ee eee West] ene OA Re 5 142 | 91 
1854 | 1853 | Cumb.P..| 6] 1 5| beetle (eetes: 49 (73) oil «| eae 131 | 92 
1852 | 1852 | Presb. .... degen s Nips 2) ol | Stapp oT 6] 0|....) 0 |e aronmess 
PomeecoNGaptist...| 8] 21) 6{ 5 | 8 fewe--|eco.]---lee-o|e-ne[en--]eeso[ennae | 160} 94 
1877 | 1877 | Baptist...) 5/1] 4 4 Tye earile 1S Gal G \ck..|.c<ledecee 68 | $5 
iecde! 1630) Christian.| 10| 4| 6 j......|...... (101) awa ova wl use ncdlall ROMs 
1857 1856 Baptist -.. 1010s) 7 9 | 25 Perils de Poe eee oe 110 a) 
5 55 | Meth ..:-. loueo 8 8 2 (61) | 4 2 
1870 | 1872 | Presb..... iso See ty /eeetSe 5s (4506 [17 |...te-2c| eens 145 | 99 
Hovey 1269) Christian .| 7 |....}....]...---|------ (133) aaue[oese| cog tee Ge melund 
1872 , 1871 | Non-sect.. ell OR ee rncollose 4ac| See eon oe ee oo i ee ee ayy kia 
1855 ‘ 1885 | Baptist...| 8] 2] 6 ae iy 24 | 17 2a EC S00 9 |e 117 |102 
1869 | 1870 | M.E...... 1312.05 2 ee. 3) | Bed coadicde same meen is ERTS 142 | 103 
1859 | 1860 | Presb..... Slay 7 |e ue (41) LIBS Tega 76 | 104 
1872 | 1873 | Baptist... 12] 3/ 9 10| 2| 30130138 { 30/14 a Lies. a 142 | 105 
1853 | 1830 | Presb..... oi 20) 7 ence | sae ya5 | 25 | 12 |..A8 40s | “$7 | 106 
1853 | 1859 | Non-sect..| 24| 2 2 | 215 | 45 | 38 | 39 10} 402 | 107 


@ Rechartered in 1883. 
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TABLE 32.— Statistics of instituiions for the superior 


REPORT OF THE COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION. 


Post-office address. Name, 
a | 2 
StaowisweMioc sce. cs oe Ursuline Academy......---.-.-. 
RVGHIOW NIG Vaeicicices ole e'eiete late PAOD Whitaker’s School for 
irls. 

AEE LET NUN eplelistetsieie =1e sieieietere Robinson Female Seminary..--. 

AEA gor, INs [elosoconconeasse New Hampshire Conterence 
Seminary and Female College. 

West Lebanon, N. H...... iidentSemitanyeeeeeeeeeeer eee 

Bordentown, N.J...-...-. Bordentown Female College... 

Bree nod Nereis cmiselacieriee Freehold Young Ladies’ Semi- 
nary. 

Pennington, N. J-..-..... Pennington Seminayyeeces eres 

Near Albany, N. Y. (Ken- Academy of the Sacred Heart... 

wood). 

FAS Db amiynuN io Vises oe cee oe ' St. Zvonesus Choolgessrseeeeree 

IBeowkyL, Ie Ma scooacocue | Packer Collegiate Institute. .--. 

Battalos Ns We. csseeeseee | Buffalo Female Academy...--.- 

Canandaigua, N. Y.-....-. ; Granger Place School..--....... 

Claverack iN pYe ces e eee Claverack College and Hudson 

| River Institute.* 


New York, N. Y. (Man- | Academy of the Sacred Heart. . 
hattanville). 
New ae N.Y. (11 E. | English, French, and German 
32d st Boarding and Day School. 
wow York, N. Y. (603 5th | Rev. Dr. and Mrs. Charles H. 


avenue). Gardner’s Boarding and Day 
School for Young Ladies. 

lenny, Mo Mecaccasee D’Youville Academy scearaeemerne 
Asheville, N. C...... -----| Asheville Female College*...... 
Wharlottiow Nn © seeeeeeee Charlotte Female Institute. .... 
Greensborough, N.C....-. Greensborough Female College - 
Lenoir, N. C. BE See eee Davenport Female College ..... 
Murfreesborough, N.C....| Chowan Baptist Female Institute 
Bee OLeuen N. C sooo} Wesleyan Femaie College*._...- 
recici Nt C...c- canoes | Estey Seminaryes......-..-.2.: 
Raleigh, N. C .-... encase Seep ONSITE scoson cocgoonene 
Statesville, INR G Soe cece corer Statesville Female College...... 
Thomasville, N. C........ Thomasville Female College. _.. 
Cincinnati, Ohio (Law- | Bartholomew English and Clas- 


rence and 3d streets). sical School. 
Cincinnati, Ohio (Wesley | Cincinnati Wesleyan College... 
avenue). 


Glendale, Ohio.......-.-.. Glendale Female Coilege-.-..... 
Granville, Ohio..........-- Granville Female College. ...... 
Granville, Ohio .........-.| Shepardson Coilege............. 
Hillsborough, Ohior mec Highland Ten SIG hae ano ee eer 
Hillsborough, Ohio .....-. Hillsborough Female College... 
‘Oxtornda@hioMeseesee creer Oxtord Female College......-..- 
Oxtorde@iniopeemeeeeesercee Western Female Seminary wees 
Painesville, Ohio ......... Lake Erie Female Seminary ---. ‘| 
EXE nia, © li Omeeesnere sie <i PXMonian@ OllGGG woe. =. .c see as 
Portland One ceeretsca. eee telelen'smlallen. ce... ese ceee 
Allentown, Pa..... Secs ccs Allentown Female College...... 
Bethiehem, Pa........--.- Moravian Seminary for Young 
Ladies. 

Pe lainswilleprageseceeeeccics Blairsville Ladies’ Seminary.... 
Bryn Mawr, Pa...... .----| Friends’ College for Women.... 
Collegeville, IDabewemeccctet Pennsylvania Female College... 
Lewisburgh, Pai. cececseee Bucknell Institute.-...-........ 
Media, Pa... 2 ee Brook’s Hall Female Seminary * 
Ogontz, Ba ..2 ~~ coerce Ogontz School for Young Ladies 


' j 


President. 


3 


Mother Joanna «..-..-..-....0---- 
Bishop O. W. Whitaker ........... 


ABoS, JSRHVIGT,, LID scosecaoncugaces 
Nadamests do cance- see eee 


Rt. Rev. W.C. Doane, &. T. D., LL.D . 
Tiuman J. Backus, Li. Dizs eae 
Albert r.¢ Chester. 25-2 eee eee 


M.H. Jonson and Miss A.L.Jones. 


Rev. Charles H. Gardner, PH.D... 


Sister M. de la Victoore .......... 
Rev. James Atkins, jr............. 
Rey. Wm. R. Atkinson. ..---.-.--. 
Rev. T. M. Jones, A. M.,D.D -...... 
Wiil. H. Sanborn dade eon ee 
G. B.. Brewer, Aol. eee cee eee eee 
i. Ey. Babamcay ieee eee ees 
Rev. H. AL. Tupper, Di. Dis. gece eeee 
Rev. be Burwielleioe) eee eee 
Fannie Everett, principal..-...... 
Rew. de Ne Stallina see eee 
G. K. Bartholomew.....-........-. 


Rey. W. K. Brown, D.D .......-.. 


LD. Potter. sce. eee eee en eee 
Rev. Dwight B. Hervey, A.M...... 
Rev. E. Shepardsoa, D. D.-.......-- 
E. P. Allen 


Rev. L. F. \WiallkereDs Disesececeeeee ! 
iElelenpeaD odiyaemereaee sees (aeeeene ' 
Su ORG) WUGSAY JOINS oaecoadenso oss: 

\Ve Be Depwlonticwel Dee see 

Ret. Rey. Bi W. Morris, D.D.-sees.- 

Rev. Wim. M. Reily 

Rev. James Blickensderfer ....... i 


eee eet ewe we aw ow - 


TD) URSEINVAINO eeciets elelas\sie aisle clateeteree | 

Jameskh. khoades -.-......- seems | 

J. W. Sunderland, Lt. D., rector. ---! 

Opsial dl ISL, Dis Dosseaaccosasooos j 

AiG Huey Il, SMEG ano 5 ons Gosenoeos | 

Misses Bonney, Dillaye, Bennett, 
and Eastman. 


*¥From Report of the Commissioner of Education for year 1884-'85. 
@ Date of first opening; reopened after several years’ suspension, in September, 1851. 
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b As Chestnut Street Seminary, Philadelphia; transferred to Ogontz i in September, 1883. 
¢ Boarders. 
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j 
Post-office address, Name. President. 
i 2 3 
156 | Philadelphia, Pa. (1825 N.| Philadelphia Seminary.......... Rebecca E. Judkins......-.......- 
Broad street). 
Washington, Pa ..........| Washington Female Seminary..| Miss N. Sherrard .........-..-.--. 
Anderson, 8. C.......-.--. Anderson Female pata ae ct! Lewis. Ager. -2eseeeeee cee 
Colum Dig, 08) C.-..cesec--= | Columbia Female College*......| Rev. Osgood A. Darby, D.D ....... 
Due West, eisai Due West Female College* ..... J.P. Kennedywas M2). 2-5-1 peace 
Greenville, §.C........---| Greenville Female College acces | Alex. S. Townes .....-..... Pe miod 
Walhalla, Si Walhalla Female College*...... Rev. J. Pa smenzereDeal ees e eee. 
Williamston, S.C ......... Williamston Female College . Rev. 8. Lander, A. M.,D. D.----2-... 
Brownsville, Tenn ......-. Brownsville Female Colles ge... DP. H acer sa oe 
Brownsville, Tenn........ Wesleyan Female College » Se ee | John Williams... +. eee 
Clarksvilley Lenneeesceese Broadhurst Institute* ..... .... Robert Augustus Broadhurst..... 
Columbia, Tenn .......... Columbia Athenzeum ........... Robert De Smitheeeeeseeee ee eee 
Franklin, Tenn..........- | Tennessee Female College...... ME Thos) Hdperioneee seer eee 
Jackson, Tenn ........... | Memphis Conference Female | Rev. A. W. Jones, A. M., D.D....--- 
| Institute. 
McMinnville, Tenn....... | Cumberland Female College....| N. J. Finney, A.M ....00..---00---- 
Mossy Creek, Tenn ......: Baptist Female College*........ AW. DL. Russell . ooo seer eee eee eee 
Murfreesborough, Tenn ..|; Soule Female College. a See ame | John R. Thompson..........-....- 
Nashville, Tenn .......... | cadies. College “for Young | Rev. Geo. W. F. Price, D. p....-.-. 
adies 
Nashville, Lenn ........-.] St*Ceciliais!) Academy. -202-- am.) cose coee celcele « esieisenicieisine eet cise 
Nashville, Lenn -<--..---.| WV. E. Ward's Seminary fori) Wala ardeeeeeesteeeeee eee ee teee 
Young Ladies. 
Rogersville, Tenn ..-..... Synodical Female College ...... [| Mrs. FA. Ross 2 a8eceeeeeeereccer 
Shelbyville, Meni seeeesee Shelbyville Female College ..... dc. P. Hamilton. sescscseestereree 
Winchester, Wenn. sescces Mary Sharp Coilege eoeeeiecae any. J. C. Graves, LUsD aeeereseeeerecees 
Dallas, ee ee Jones’ School for Young Ladies*| W.K. Jones ...... --eeceessese--es 
Galveston, Tex........... Ursuline Academy. ....6 221.500 54) ames cesses sae se oe eee cee eee 
Georgetown, Tex......... Ladies’ Annex, ‘Southwestern | Rev. J es W. Heidt, A. M., D. D., 
University. regen 
Independence, Tex .-..-... Baylor Female College* ........ Rev. J oun Hill Luther, D.D ......- 
Wictoria, Lexs.. ssc. <s52es Nazareth Academy......s.ec-e- Mother St. Clairee--ee-=-eeeeneee 
WACOM LGR esos cca ccrere ot Waco Female College......-...- } RO! Ronnsavalleeee scree sneer 
tasopyebieie, WAG sa5qonncnod | Vermont Methodist Seminary | Rev. J. D. Beeman, A. M.........-.. 
| and Female College. 
Waterbury Center, Vt....| Green Mountain Seminary. - 2a) Hhigalbeth Colleyeeeeeeerececsnee : 
AN OUMET, \YE) somecncecone Martha Washington College... Rev.ds. E. Wiley stat 9.5.2 
Christiansbargh, Vioisseeer Montgomery Female Colleze 234 hevee. 10 Bairdenanehe peer 
JO ena te, Eh. doasoosoeoeos Danville College for Young John Blackwell and R. H. Sharp, 
Ladies. Wp RA 
DManwalley Videseccas<<---- Roanoke Female College...-..... | ISQNVi, andidic Deesave he lpeeeeeeee 
Jelq honky We seeoeeesenseeee | Hollins Institute* .............. | Charles L. Cocke, A. M., general 
|‘ superintendent. 
Keswick Depot, Va...--.- id copealles chooleeeeer ss cseneee Miss C. R. Randolph -.......:.----- 
MATION Viale scicisis's sess <7 Marion Female College ......... | Rev. J.J. Scherer, A. M........-.-- 
NGOS, 1/2 on socopaocaner N 2 r a olk College for Young | John L. Roper ......-.%........--. 
adies. 
Petersburgh, Va.........- Southern Female College .-....- Wie aD ava smeeiieee sicesete se eerie 
Richmond, Va.....- oaboot Richmond Female Institute*...| Miss Salley B. Hamner .........-. 
Staunton, Va ...-.........| Stannton Female Seminary....- Rev. James Willis, A.M .....-...-- 
Siren, W oeosngoosone: Virginia Female Institute ......| Mrs. Gen. J. E. B. Stuart .......... 
Staunton, Va .....- Seewe aes Wesleyan Female Institute..... Rev... Ay Harris, D. DL... -seeeere 
Niarrenton,, Viaeecesessees Fauquier Female Institute ..... Pe Wisigdnacce aAscce seanapemadcaca 
Winchester, Va ..-....... Episcopal Female Institute*....| Rev. J.C. Wheat, D.D ...........-. 
Winchester, Va .----..-.. Valley Female College* .-....-. Rev. John P. Hyde, BG RBBB Gone 
Parkersburgh, W.Va ..-- Parkersburgh Female Seminary.| Mrs. Henrietta be Mield ..... <oeeee 
Wheeling, W. Va........- Wheeling Female College......- JAMESEA SE RONTIIAs Diaee eee eee 
Kox Lake, WS -.sesss--5- Wisconsin Female College aes Helen A. Pepoon, principal......-.. 
‘Milwaukee, Wis --.....--. Milwaukee College ...........-- Charles S3harrarfacal -2--see eee 
Sinsinawa Mound, Wis...) St. Clara Academy cewecec ce cece Ai Mother eMieck milly. Joo ncemecmmcceree 
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1836 | Non-sect..| 14| 1/13) 13] 1) 6, (OE MEE Socd pod | Raced, 136 | 157 
1880 | Non-sect..| 10) 1) 9 d 3) 66 36) 18) 8! 
far Bo | «10 ]) 3). 7)/p-.--- 2] ee! ee (106) 
1860 | Won-sect.-/) 11] 1] 10}..-..-.- “eee GOS = . Reena. 
1855 | Baptist.... 15) 4) 11] 12 3{ 71) 43| 45! 40] 18 
als72| Luth...... Ti |) aL) 4) Ae Eee 47 (39) 
1872 | Non-sect... 81 3) 5 7 1! 66 (28) 
1852 | Baptist ...,| 6) 1) 5 5 1} 391 26) 20; 10; 
gee So ..|-----$eo-|.--en---tp-----@ 269-2.) 18) 2 
176 | Non-seet..| 5 |..--| 5 |-----. bey Toho ETE 8 
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aReorganized in 1877. 
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REPORT OF THE COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION. 


List of institutions for the superior instruction of women Jrom which no infor mation has 
been received. 


Location. Name. 


Summerfield, Ala .. 
Berkeley, Cal 
Farmington, Conn. 


Harmon Seminary. 
School for Girls ( (Miss Sarah 


Porter). 
New Haven, Conn.) Grove Hall. 
Waterbury, Conn.. | Damen de Notre 
ame. 


Windsor, Corn 
Fernandina, Fla . 


Young Ladies’ Seminary. 
Nassau College for Young 


Ladies. | 
Columbus, Ga ..... Columbus Female College. 
Hamilton, Ga...... amilton Female College. 
Lumpkin, Gareee- umpkin Masonic Female 
College. 
Chicago, Tl. (485 Seminary of the Sacred 
W.Taylorstreet).i Heart. 
Highland Park, Ill.) Highland College for Wo- 
men. 
Norris llleeeeer ee St. Angela’s Academy. 
St. Mary’s, Ind ....| St. Mary’ s Academic Insti- | 
tute. 


Iowa City, Iowa .- 
Mt. Pleasant, Towa. 


Franklin, Ky 
Mt. Sterling, Ky.. 


St. Agatha’s Seminary. 
Mt. Pleasant Female Semi- | 
| _ mary. 
caaee & | Franklin Female College. 
lege. 
Kentucky College for 
Young Ladies. 


Peevee Valley, Ky. 
Augusta, Me 


and Female College. 
Franklin Female College. 
. Pert Gibson Female College. | 
Female College. 


Academy of the Visitation. 


Holly Springs, Miss 
Port Gibson, Miss . 
Sardis, Miss’ 
St. Louis, Mo 
Burlington, Mo dl oe 
Brooklyn, Nee 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 
‘Butialoy iNew eee. 
Lockport, INS Yee 
New York, N. ao 


Atheneum Seminary. 
Brooklyn Heights Seminary. || 
St. Clare’s Academy. 
St. Joseph’s Academy. | 
-| Academy of Mount St. Vin- 


T 
Centenary Female College. | 
| a 


Mt. Sterling Female” Col- |: 
}! 
| Pittsburgh, Pa 

Maine Wesleyan Seminary | 


Location. 


New York, N. 
(49 W. 17th st.). 
New York, N. Y. 
(222 Madison ave). 
New York, N. Y. 
(713 Madison ave). 
New York, N. Y. 
(6, 8 i. 53d street). 
New York, N. Y. 
(46 E. 58th eueety 


Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


Oxford, N. C 
| Raleigh, INR Os ae 
| Cincinnati, Ohio . 


Dayton, Ohio ...---. 

Chambersburgh, Pa. 

Germantown, Pa. 
(West Ch elton 
ave). 

Philadelphia, Pa .... 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
(1527 Spruce st.). 
| Philadelphia, Pa. 


(4111 Walnut st.). 


Pittsburgh, Pa 
York, Pa 


| Colliersville, Tenn. - 
Columbia, Tenn ....' 
Memphis, Tenn .... 
Si More's Halt Pulaski, Tenn 
| Chapel ree AMEX ae 


Bryan, Tex . 


Goliad, T 


Geri eerie. Va. 


Staunton, Va 
1 Cl arksburgh, W. Va-! 


Name, 


Academy of the Sacred 
Heart. 

English, French, and Ger 
man School. 

Madame Roch’s School. 


Reed College. 


School and classes (Miss 
Mary H. Norris). 

| Poughkeepsie Female Acad- 

emy. 

Oxford Female Seminary. 

St. Mary's School. 

..| Mit. Auburn Young Ladies’ 

| Institute. 

Cooper Academy. 

Wilson College. 

Miss Mary E. Stevens’ 
Bearding and Day School 
for Young Ladies. 

Academy of Notre Danie. 

Chegary Institute. 


Mrs. Goodwin Watson’s 
English, French, and Ger- 
man Young Ladie s’ School. 

Pennsylvania Female Col- 
lege. 

Pittsburgh Female College. 

Cottage Hill Collece. 

Bellevue Female College. 

Columbia Female Institute. 

State Female College. 

| Martin Female College. 
Bryan Female Institute. 

| Sonlé College. 

| Goliad College. 
| Albemarle Female Institute. 
| Augusta Female Seminary. 
| Broaddus Female College. 


| cent-on-the-Hudson. Kenosha, Wis .-..-- | Kemper Hall. 

. Memoranda to Table 32. 

Location. Name. | Remarks. 
Danville, Ky -.....- Caldwell Female Collego.-........-....- Nae changed to Caldwell and Bell 

oliee. 

Granville, Ohio ..... Young Ladies’ Institute .-......---.-..- | Name changed to Shepardson College. 
Lewisburgh, Pa .... University Female Institute.-.........- Name changed to Bucknell Institute. 
Bristol, Tenn .....-- Wester Female College .......-.-...---- Snspended. 


Dallas, Pex. 2... 5 Dalias Female College 


Paris, Tex 


ee ee 


Name changed to Jones School for 


Young Ladies. 


Suspended. 
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UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES, 


GENERAL VIEWS. 


Table 39 presents the statistics of colleges for men or for both sexes,! which agree 
at least in this respect: they all make provision for the course of study which, by 
common consent, is assigned to the colleges of liberal arts. The majority of the in- 
stitutions tabulated confine themselves to the undergraduate courses leading to the 
B. A. or other first degree. A few began their existence as parts of university organ- 
izations, comprehending in their original purpose the whfle round of human knowledge 
and showing in their development more or less progress towards this ideal. A still 
smaller number, having originally the single aim of the colleges of liberal arts, has 
developed graduate and protessional schools or courses of equal or superior importance 
to the undergraduate course. Institutions belonging to the second and third group 
appear also in Tables 43, 44, 48,50, and 52, according to the number and character of 
their several departments. No provision has heretofore been made in the reports of 
this Office for the tabular representation of these colleges or universities as organic 
wholes. 

The total number of institutions presented in Table 39 is 345, having, so far as 
reported, 4,670 professors and 67,623 students, The latter are distributed as follows: 
25,393, preparatory; 14,246, classical; 4,872, scientific. 


CONSIDERATION BY GROUPS. 


For purposes of more particular examination it is desirable to resolve the great 
variety of institutions included in Table 39 into groups possessing as nearly as possi- 
ble common characteristics. Such division may properly be based upon the fact of 
tabulation in one, in two,or in several tables pertaining to the general subject of 
superior instruction. 

Out of the total number, 231 are colleges that can be adequately represented in 
Table 39. These may be divided into two groups as follows: Having preparatory 
departments, 179; having no preparatory departments, 52. Of the former, 162, and 
of the latter, 22, report students in the collegiate course to the number of 15,989, 
leaving 40 that make no report of collegiate work. ae 

Twenty of the institutions in Table 39 appear also in Table 43; of these 11 were 
either created by the land grant of 1262, or else have added to their original foun- 
dations new colleges or departments which received the benefit of that grant. Nine 
are represented in Table 44 by schools or departments of science not endowed by 
the land grant. Sixteen of the <0 report students in college courses, the total being, 


as far as regards the departmenis included in Table 39, 2,839. There remain to be 


considered 93 colleges or universities which, in addition to departments represented 
in Table 39 or in Tables 39 and 43 or 44, have one or more professional schools. 

From the analysis of the statistics relating to this number it appears that 40 tabu- 
lated in 39 only, and 2 tabulated in 39 and 48, have theological departments; & 
tabulated in 39 only, and 3 tabulated in 39 and 50, have law departments; 7 tabu- 
lated in 39 only, and 6 tabulated in 39 and 52, have medical schools. Of the whole 
number (viz, 66), 64 report students in college courses to the number of 7,960. 

The remaining 28 institutions, with the single exception of Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, have more than 1 professional school or department. The number of collegiate 
students credited to them, so far as regards Table 39, is 5,627, 4 colleges not reporting. 


THE SITUATION AND TENDENCIES AS DISCLOSED BY THE ANALYSIS. 


The foregoing analysis throws some light upon the progress and present status of 
provision for liberal culture and professional training in the United States. Before 


1 Five colleges for women are included. These are in New York State, and sustain the same relation 
to the University of New York as do the colleges for men. 
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the adoption of the Federal Constitution, colleges had been chartered in 12 of the 
original 13 States, had been organized in 9, and were organized in the remaining 4 
within 14 years of the date of the Constitution. The University of North Carolina, 
which was not chartered until 1789, was organized & years after the adoption of the 
Constitution. 

Zeal for learning was diffused throughout the country at that early period, and 
has remained a common characteristic to vhe present day. The familiar expression, 
‘‘learned professions,” explains the affiliation of professional scheols with colleges, 
illustrated, as we have seen, in the case of 93 of the colleges included in the table 
under consideration. The practical realization of the university ideal may, perhaps, 
be regarded as a feature of the recent history of learning in the United States; but 
that the ideal itself had early recognition among us, the organization of the University 
of Virginia and the charter schemes of several others bear witness. The nnwar- 
rantable use of the word “‘ university ” in many cases tends to confuse the mind as to 
the actual growth and promise of institutions which are undoubtedly destined to 
become seats of universal learning and potential sources of truth and progress. 
Twenty-five universities included in Table 39 are State irstitutions, whose develop- 
ment will be limited only by the will and resources of their respective Common- 
wealths. The majority of these must be regarded as merely the expression of a grand 
purpose, but several have already achieved honorable places in the roll of recognized 
universities. The universities founded in recent years by private munificence show 
similar diversity of character—here a promise whose fulfilment depends wholiy upon 
the future, there a large and vigorous reality, 

The true status of those superior institutions, which comprise several departments, 
is not easily discerned when the departments are presented in separate tables. For 
this reason an effort has been made in the following pages to exhibit, in a synoptic 
view, several institutions which make provision for undergraduate courses in arts and 
science, and for graduate and professional courses. 

The tables are merely tentative, and include only such institutions as had furnished 
information available for use in the form desired. Time was wanting for the special 
correspondence that would have been necessary to make the tables complete in respect 
to the number of institutions. 

The schemes of superior instruction here displayed appear to be substantially the 
same for the entire country. Johns Hopkins University presents the simplest organ- 
ization, including under the single philosophical faculty, provisions similar to those 
offered elsewhere in distinct colleges or schools. As yet this university has no pro- 
fessional department, but the creation of a medical school is foreshadowed in a pre- 
liminary course in medicine. 

Provision for graduate instruction is a notable feature of several of the institutions 
here presented. To them must be credited 43 per cent. of all the graduate students 
reported for the year. This is exclusive of students in professional courses who had 
received a collegiate degree. As a rule, professional courses in the United States are 
not post-graduate courses. The statistics for the current year show that, of medical 
students in the regular school, only 6 per cent. had received a degree in arts or science ; : 
of law students, Q3 per cent.; ‘of theological students, 21 per cent. The proportion of 
such students in the professional departments, included in the tables under consid- 
eration, is higher than for the country at large. It should be observed that the ratio 
given for theological students does not fairly represent the standard of preparation 
required in the schools of theology, as the Roman Catholics and some other denomi- 
nations niaintain classical seminaries whose students pass on to the theological course 
without receiving a degree, although their training has been substantially the same 
as that afforded by the arts colleges. 

The development of graduate courses of instruction stimulates efforts for raising 
the standard of professional training. The chief obstacle to the success of these 
efforts appears to be the length of time and the increased expense to the student 
involved in the more extended course. This difficulty would be measurably over- 
come by endowments for the professional schools, which would make them less de- 
pendent upon tuition fees, and by adaptations of the college or graduate curriculum, 
which would shorten the period of study for the B. A. degree. With respect to the 
latter point, President Eliot, of Harvard University, observes i in his report for 1885-86: 

“The average age at which Harvard graduates get the degree of bachelor of arts 
is about twenty-two years and seven months. If “such bachelors of arts then spend 
four years in the study of medicine, tuey are twenty-six years and seven months old 
when they are ready to begin the practice of their profession. The faculty consider 
this unreasonable postponement of entrance into practice a serious evil which it is 
their duty to combat, since more than half of their students—and that much the best 
half—are graduates of colleges or scientific schools. They therefore laid before the 
Academic Council in June last a plan for the abridgment of the college course by 
those students who 2 go from college directly into one of the professional schools of the 
university. The subject could not be taken up satisfactorily by the council at the 
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close of the year, but it has been uuder discussion iu the year now current, and will 
receive the most careful consideration. That a great evil has been pointed out is 
generally admitted—an evil which affects American colleges quite as unfavorably as 
it does professional schools.” 

The consideration of the several classes under which the colleges and the universities 
of the United States may be presented will, it is hoped, suffice to show that superior 
instruction in this country is rapidly assnining definite character as regards both its 
instruments and its purposes. <As the process goes on, pretentious institutions are 
naturally overborne and finally disappear, while those that have ‘a name to endure” 
strike their roots deeper and deeper into the community. For a full view of the 
equipment of the colleges and universities the readcr is referred to the coluimus 
ot Table 39, showing the number of instructors, the property valuation, productive 
funds, Ke, 
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TABLE 33.—Statistics of selected corporations having distinct faculties for 
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undergraduate courses in arts and science and one or more professional schools. 
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TABLE 34,--Statistics of selected corporations having combined faculties for undergraduate 
courses in arts and science and one or more professional schools. 


Depart- | Homeo- 
Department or | Depait- ment pathic | ental Schools 
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TABLE 35,—Statistics of selected corporations which are organized in departnents, each 
depariment comprising a greup of schocls. 
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CLASSIFICATION OF COLLEGIATE STUDENTS. 


The development of science courses and the extension of optional courses are inter- 
esting features of recent college history. The relation of these courses to each other 
ail to the entire undergraduate work is shown in the following smmmary by geo- 
graphical sectious. : 

Two sets of ratiosare here tabrlated, The first set snows the ratios of the classical 
aud of the scientific students to the whole aumber of collegiate students. The second 
set shows the ratio of classical students, of scientific students, and of students reported 
under both heads to the whole number of classitied students, which is presumabiy 
the whole nuuher of students preparing for bachelors’ degrees. 


TABLE 35.—-i general view of the relative number of classical and scientific students in 
aimerican colleges and universities for 1325-26. 
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TABLE 36.—A general view of the relative number of classical and scientific students in 
American colleges and universities, f¢.—Continued. 
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RATIO OF COLLEGE STUDENTS TO POPULATION, 


From the comparison of the number of students in the college course reported from 
each georraphical section with the total population of each section it appears that in 
the North Atlantie division there is one college student for every 1,286 inhabitants 5 
in the South Atlantic division there is one for every 1,600 inhabitants; in the North- 
ern Central division there is one for every 1,273 inhabitants; in the Southern Cen- 
tral division there is one for overy 1,532 inhabitants, and in the Western division 
there is one for every 1,031 inhabitants. 


COMPARATIVE STATISTICS OF ATTENDANCE ON CLASSICAL AND SCIENTIFIC COURSID 
FOR TIE LAST FIVE YEARS. 


The following table shows the attendance for the last five years on the elassieal and 
scientific courses of colleges and universities, and at institutions wholly devoted to 
scientifie instruction, as reported to this Offiee from the States of the North Atlantic 
division and from certain individual institutions in other sections, 

The section specified was selected as not only answering best the requirement of com- 
pleteness of statistics, but asthe next to the most populous, though the smallest. Un- 
able, from the magnitude of the work, to give in thisreport the attendance at the insti- 
tutions of the whole country with the'same exhaustive fulness, the Office has confined 
itself to giving the statistics of a few institutions of each of the other geographical sec- 
tions, selecting those that have reported most fully. 
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ADMISSION REQUIREMENTS. A471 


Comparing the total attendance for the first and for the last year of the semi-decen- 
nial period covered by the table, and excluding the statistics of the institutions that 
report for only one of these years, or have included studeuts pursuing scientific studies 
for one year but not for the other, it appears that, for the North Atlantic division 
the decrease in attendance on classical courses has been 2.7 per cent. Computing, 
under the first limitation and for the same years, tho attendance on scientific courses 
and departments of colleges and scientific institutions, it appears that the increase of 
attendance on scientific courses has been 48.8 per cent. 

Turning now to inquire as to the ratio of the attendance on classical courses to the 
combined reported attendance on classical and scientific courses, and excluding the 
statistics of institutions not reporting the scientific students separately, it appears 
that for the year 188122, 70.3 per cent of the students were receiving instruction in 
classical courses, and for 18&5-’c6, 64.4 per cent. 

The creater completeness of the statistics from the New England States permits 
the Ofiice to present ratios for this section less approximate than the foregoing. Re- 
jecting the inadequate statistics as already explained, the increase of attendance on 
classical departments for the semi-decade has been 5.5 per cent.,and on scientific 
courses and institutions 58.2 per cent. Of the combined attendance on classical and 
scientitic courses and scientific institutions, 79 per cent. were receiving instruction in 
classical courses in 1881-2 and 70.9 per cent. in 1885-86. 

The high rate of increase of attendance in scientific courses has mostly been conn 
tributed to by the growth of the attendance at the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, and by that at the Sheffield Scientific School. Outside of New England th- 
scientific departments of Lehigh University and the Towne Scientific School of the 
University of Pennsylvania have also greatly increased their attendance, while the 
School of Mines of Columbia College has maintained quite evenly the large attende 
ance that it had in 1e81~e2. 


EXTRACTS FROM REPORTS OF COLLEGE PRESIDENTS. 


The reports of college presidents and other officials forthe current year present, as 
usual, discussions of the chief questions of interest tespecting studies and discipline. 
Their practical familiarity with the subject gives to their views and opinions 
greater value than attaches to any other utterances upon the subject. The following 
extracts from several of these reports relate to questions of wide interest at the pres- 
ent time: 
ADMISSION REQUIREMENTS. 


Report of Dr. C. W. Eliot, President of Harvard University, for 1885-86, pp. 7-9. 


The three-years discussion of the requirements for admission to Harvard College 
was brought to a fortunate conclusion in May last by the adoption, in the Corporation 
and Board of Overseers, after a thorough examination of the subject by committees, 
oi the compromise measure which had been recommended to them almost unanimously 
by the college faculty in March, 1885. The practical results of the measure adopted 
may be snmmarized as follows: 

In the first place, from the point of view of the candidate, three ways are open: 
(1) The former method of entering the college remains practically unaltered so far as 
the selection of the candidate’s studies is concerned. (2) A candidate who has mas- 
tered the elements of both Latin (translation at sight of simple prose) and Greek (trans- 
lation at sight of simple Attic prose) is given a wide range of choice for his advanced 
studies at school. He may devote himself thereafter chiefly to the classics, or to 
French and German, or to mathematics, or to physical science, or he may make com- 
binations of the four principal subjects in various proportions. (3) A candidate may 
substitute mathematics or mathematics and physical science for all the Greek. 

Secondly, from the point of view of secondary schools, the measure also permits 
three varieties of school policy: (1) The present programme in the prevailing kind of 
classical school need not be modified except in what may be fairly called details. 
(2) A school programme which retains the elements only of Greek may develop mod- 
ern languages, physical science, or mathematics much more efiectively than was pos- 
sible under the former requirements, because advanced study in any one of these di- 
rections will count towards admission to Harvard College. (3) A preparatory school 
may teach thoroughly English, French, or German, mathematics, chemistry, and 
physics, with the elements of Latin and of the history of England and of the United 
States, and therewith secure the admission of its pupils at Harvard College on alevel 
with any other candidates. 

The most considerable immediate effects of the changes made in the requirements 
will probably fall under the second of these three heads, the most important ultimate 
results under the third. Under the second provision schools which now prepare boys 
for college can gradually bring their programmes into better harmony with modern 
needs; but under the third a new kind of school—a kind into which the public high 
school may advantageously be developed—can fit boys for college, to the common ad- 
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vantage of the schools, the colleges, and the community. With the present sharp 
division of secondary schools into those which prepare boys for coliege and those 
which do not, the important decision for or against a college education must generally 
be made for a boy as early as his fourteenth year. If there existed a large class of 
schools having a programme of studies which on the one hand sufficed to admit their 
graduates credibly to college, and on the other furnished an appropriate training for 
boys who at eighteen are to go into business or technical pursuits, this all-important 
decision might be postponed to a more suitable age. - 

Besides increasing the number and variety of schools which fit boys for college, the 
new requirements will, itis hoped, have some influence to improve the methods of 
teaching history and science in all schools. The previous efforts of the faculty to get 
science introduced into the preparatory schools have had but little success, because 
the former requirements could be met by committing small manuals tomemory. The 
new requirements are also expected to assist in bringing down the average age of 
admission to eighteen or thereabouts. At present about two-fifths of the freshmen 
are over nineteen at entrance—a condition of things which the faculty views with . 
concern. 

Report of Dr. Wiliiaimn Pepper, Provost of the University of Pennsylvania. 

It is, indeed, a matter of great importance that there should be some general agree- 
ment between the leading colleges of America as to the requirements for admission. 
As schools which prepare students for college are constantly increasing in number 
and in the area over which they are distributed, it becomes all the more urgent that 
a certain stability on this point should beattained. 16 takes several years for the work 
ina large school to become thoroughly adapted to the requirements for admission to 
the colleges for which its students are preparing ; if may be assumed that the frequent 
and extensive changes of recent years must have severely taxed the resources of these 
schools and interfered with the efficiency of their instruction. There is reason to 
hope, however, that less change and less variety will occur in thefuture. Unless the 
conditionsof life in America become greatly altered, it would seem that the require- 
ments for admission to our colleges have now reached a standard as high as it is de- 
sirable for them to be carried. - 

* * * * & * * 


What seems to be needed, therefore, is not any further advance of the standard for ad- 
mission to college buia faller development of the system ofresidence after graduation, 
for the prosecution of advanced studies, or of original investigation. This demands 
the establishment of scholarships, tenable for one, two, or even three years. Some 
of them may be unendowed, bearing merely the title, and the free access to acad- 
emic privileges, but for the most part they should be endowed, so as to yield not Jess 
than $500 per annum, a sum bareiy sufficient for the support of the scholar, in addi- 
tion to the necessary outlay for books, &c. 


INCENTIVES TO STUDY. 
Revort of the President of Harvard University for 1865-85, pp. 9-10. 


The natural working of the elective system has always been interfered with by 
the marking system of the college, a system which made too fine distinctions and un- 
dertook to compare results which were in reality not comparable. The faculty last 
year did away with the minute percentage system of marking and substituted a 
classification of the students in each course of study in five groups, the lowest of which 
includes those who have failed on the course. {tis hoped that this grouping system 
will afford sufficient criteria for the judicious award of scholarships, honorable men- 
tion, and the grades of the bachelor’s degree, while it diminishes the competition for 
marks and the importance attached by students to coilege rank in comparison with 
the remoter objects of faithful work. 

Three measures, intended to increase the amount of personal supervision exercised 
over the less diligent or less thoughtful students, were discussed and adopted by the 
faculty in the course of the year 188586. The first provides that every student shall 
satisfy his instructor in each of his courses of study, in such way as the instruc- 
tor may determine, that he is performing the work of the course in a systematic man- 
ner; and that any instructor may, with the approval of the dean, exclude from his 
course, at any time, any student who has neglected the work of the course. The sec- 
ond measure was intended to prevent careless choice of studies by restricting the lib- 
erty of changing from one course to another after the work of the year has begun. 
To this end no change of elective coursesis to be allowed after November 1, except by 
leave of a committee of the faculty, to whom application must be made in writing 
with a full statement of reasons. Both these new measures are working well in the 
year now current. The third measure was adopted at the instigation of the Beard of 
Overseers. It provides a committee of the faculty on special students, which is to 
supervise their admission, their plans of study, and their work with their chosen in- 
structors. The cemmittee is essentially a committee on advice to a class of students 
who especially need advice. It has worked so wellthat the faculty is inclined to con- 
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sider the expediency of oxtending tho method, with some modifications, to the fresh- 
man class, A connnittes of fourteen or fifteen members conld divide the freshman 
class among themselves, cach member supervising the plans and the work of abont 
iwenty studemts, tie great majority of whom would need very little attention from 
him, 


Report of Dr. F. A. P. Barnard, President of Colwiabia College, for 1&85-"86, pp. 19, 20. 


To the undersigued it would seem to be preferable to abolish graded scales alto- 
gether and to make public no other sebolastic distinctions than proficient and deli- 
cient. This need not prevent the afixing a numerical valuation to the performances 
ofeach student in cach particular study, in a record kept for the consnitation of the 
facnuity, in case any question should arise affecting sach stndent individually. This 
is the plan which has been followed in the School of Mines ever since it was opened, 
more than twenty years ago, with results entirely satisfactory. It was not imposed 
by authority, but grew up uaturally as the simplest test for the accomplishment of 
the object for which ihe school was instituted, viz, to make well-qualified engineers. 
If we should, in like manner, in the school of arts, limit our endeavors to the effort to 
make well-educated young men and cease to trouble ourselves with questions of their 
relative merit, then there can be.no doubt that the results would be equally satisfac- 
tory. An incidental advantage, morcover, would be derived from the change, viz, 
that we should hear no more of the frauds in examination, concerning which recently 
so much has been said, and concerning which statements have been pablished of 
absurd and disgraccful exaggeration. 

There is no doubt that there is a great deal of effort made in ail colleges to deceive 
examiners by the use of fraudulent devices in the filling out of examination papers ; 
but any sensibie men who will study the nature of the problem will eusily perceive 
that success to any important degree in such an undertaking is a moral impossibility ; 
and even though it should be strictly true, as has been confidently asserted, that 
such attempts are made by three out of four, or, as others say, nine out of ten, of the 
entire body of the students, this fact is only evidence of the general prevalence of a 
hope and not by any means a proof of an accomplished result. But it is further evi- 
dence of a sad degree of demoralization, among young men pursuing together a course 
of liberal education, which it is desirable to eradicate at any cost. 


CONDUCT OF STUDIES. 
Report of BE. 8. Holden, A. M., President of the University of California, for 1886, p. 19. 


A committee of the faculties at Berkeley has been in session twice weekly during 
the past 6 months, with the object of recommending forthe adoption of the various 
faculties some changes in the present scheme of lectures and tuition. These will be 
submitted at the proper time to the faculties, and,if approved by them, will Le rec- 
ommended to the Board of Regents. I, however, consider these changes to be so im- 
portant that I desire to introduce here a scheme exhibiting their general nature, 
aithough the faculties may make important alterations. This scheme, together with 
the principles which have guided the commiitee in its action, are given below. 

In proposing the following scheme of studies for the varions courses for the consid- 
oo of the faculties, the committee endeavored to work to the following princi- 
ples: 

1, The formation of a justly-balanced whole in the curriculum of each course isthe 
vitalmatter. The total time assigned to each department should be determined by 
its relative importance in such a whole. 

z. The claims of ‘the various departments to the time of the student are estimated 
by means of the number of hours per week laid down in the curriculum. 

3. The plan of 3-hour courses has been adopted as the one which adjusts itself best 
to the time schedule of recitations and lectures. 

4, The particular way in which the time so assigned is to be used is, in general, 
left to the heads of the departments. 

5. For each hour per week laid down in the currienlum the officer of instruction 
may require 2 hours of preparation from the student, but no more. 

_ 6. Bui the hours laid down for work in the laboratories and for field practice do not 
imply any time for preparation. 

7. It is regarded as essential that physics shall be prescribed and that it shall be 
studied as early as possible, both in the form of lecture-room exercises and with ex- 
perimental work by the students themselves. 


Report cf the President of Columbia College for 1885-86, pp. 33, 34. 


_ Lhe conclasion is justified, on ail grounds on which the qnestion can be placed, 
that after the age of about 19 years it is the most judicious educational policy to 
adapt the studies of the individual to his clearly-ascertained mental characteristics. 
This may be dene either by prescribing to him such a course of study as his in- 
eirnctors may judge, as the result of observation, to be best adapted to his capacities, 
and therefore most likely to be profitabie to him, and requiring him to pursue it, or 
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by giving to himself the liberty to choose such as are most in harmony with his 
tastes. Hither course will naturally lead to results substantially similar; but better 
than either would be a combination of the two—that is to say, to permit the student 
to choose, but to require him to submit his choice to his instructors for ratification. 

The plan of elective study adopted in this college in 180 was in accordance, in 
the main, with this theory. An almost unlimited freedom in the choice of studies 
was permitted to the junior and the senior classes—history, politicaleconomy, and the 
English language and literature only being obligatory, these being regarded not as 
disciplinary | studies, but as being a part “of that knowledge which should be pos- 
sessed by every well- educated man. From the reports of the undersigned for the 
years 1e82 to 1885, inclusive, it appears that the consequences following the intro- 
duction of this system, in the improvement of the scholarship of the junior and 
senior classes, were strikin gand palpable. In November, 1884, however, the freedom 
of election in the junior class was largely restricted, being reduced from 11 hours per 
week to5. <As this change was directed after the academiciyear 188485 was consid- 
erably advanced, and, ther efore, after the elections for the year had already beenmade, _ 
it could not be carricd into effect until October, 1285; and it is as yet too early to 
draw any inferences as to the consequences of the change asregards scholarship, the 
records which have been gathered under the new sy stem covering a period of only 
4 months. One result, however, which was not anticipated, and was certainly not in- 
tended, has been to rediice consider ably the number of persons electing the modern 
languages, especially the German, after the sophomore year. 


SIGNITICANCE OF THE B. A. DEGREE. 
Report of the Provost and Treasurer of the University of Pennsylvania, pp. 10, 11. 


Jt may be observed here that the question of the position of the study of the classics 
in American colleges is no longer as to whether a university degree shall be given at 
the close of any course which does not include both. Latin and Greek, for this is 
settled in the affirmative; but it is now limited to the particular point whether 
the degree of bachelor of arts (B. A.) shall be given for such a course. 

It is difficult to show why this should not be: done, in theory at least, but the prac- 
tical difficulty lies in the fact that the study of English, French, and German, as 
now conducted in the preparatory schools, cannot replace, "for the purposes of mental 
discipline, the traditional thorough drill in Greek. The advocates of the modern 
languages, as an elective substitute for the classics, should see to it that the method 
of studying the former acquires equal vigor, uniformity, and thoroughness with that 
which has been developed in the case of the classics by centuries of continued appli- 
cation. 

The experience of all professors of English in American colleges is that students 
do not come to college adequately prepared for profitable instruction in advanced 
studies of English. In French and German the case is usaally even worse. In many 
instances the student who elects one or both of these languages as substitutes for the 
classics has scarcely advanced beyond the rudiments of either tongue. It is needless 
to say that before the proposition to permit an election between Greek and modern 
languages in the requirements for admission to the course leading to the degree of 
B. A. can be discussed fairly it must be shown that the preparatory study of Freneh 
or German has been as honest, thorongh, and systematic as that devoted to Greek. 
When this becomes the case in the best preparatory schools it will be possibie to 
determine practically the relative merits of the two studies as means of mental train- 
ing. The university has been making progress in this direction. 


SYSTEM OF FELLOWSHIPS AT JOHNS HOPKINS. 
Report of President Gilman for 1886, pp. 15, 16. 


Much of the success of the institution is duc to the system of fellowships. Every 
year 20 young men who have given evidence of their attainments and of intellect- 

ual promise are selected by the authorities as fellows, and are encouraged to devote 
all their time to the study of some branch of knowledge i in which they have : already 
shown proficiency. During the first-10 years this honor has been bestowed upon 134 
individuals. The subjects to which they have been devoted are these: 


| 
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Whule resident among us as fellows, or as fellows by courtesy (an honorary distince- 
tiou withont emolument), these hhonormen have been regarded as leaders among the 
students. ‘They have been recognized as holding an intermediate position between the 
faculty and the great body of pupils; they lave been efliciont members of the various 
literary and scientific associations; they have occasionally given lectures on special 
topies to which they were devoted. The principal features inthe method of appoint- 
ment here adopted have been followed in other institutions both in this country and 
in Great Britain. 

SCHOLARSHIP SYSTEM AT JOHNS HOPKINS. 


fe haa 


Report of President Gilman for 1885-'86, pp. 16, 17. 


The founder of the university in his will made nse of this language: ‘‘T further 
request the trustees of said university to establish, from time to time, such nuniber 
of tree scholarships in said university as may be judicious, and to distribnte the said 
scholarships aniong such candidates from the States of Maryland, Virginia, and North 
Carolina as may be most deserving of choice becanse of their character and intel- 
lectnal promise, and to educate the young men so chosen free of charge.” The best 
method of carrying out his wishes has been a matter upon which some difference of 
opinion has prevailed, and different modes of appointment have from time to time 
been adopted by the trustees. Our records show that 235 students from the three 
States named have received free tuition during a part or the whole of their course of 
study among us. One hundred and tifty of these were appointed Hopkins scholars. 

As experience was gained in the bestowal of these scholarships, it was generally 
admitted that they ought to be awarded not asa charity to the needy but as an 
honor to the meritorious. Accordingly, during recent years, examinations have been 
held, and the scholarships have been given to those among the applicants who showed 
the highest attainments. All the Hopkins scholarships carry free tuition, and some of 
them designated as honorary have an additional stipend. 

There is a third class of scholarships, 10 of which ate open to the bachelors of 
arts of this university and 10 to graduates of this or of other institutions who may 
be engaged in the prosecution of their work among us. These appointments are like- 
wise bestowed as honors. 

No other prizes have been offered, and no formal announcements have been made 
of the comparative standing of thestudents. Records are kept by the several instruc- 
tors and are reported at appointed times to the collective authorities. The results of 
his examinations are known to every student, and are annually communicated to the 
parents. But these checks are chiefly valuable as a warning to those who are in 
some way negligent and deficient. The students generally, undergraduates as wel 
as graduates, do not require the stimulus of comparative marks and competitive ex- 
aminations. They are encouraged to study for the sake of the knowledge and power 
which they will acquire, and not for the sake of surpassing their comrades. 

There has been a remarkable freedom from boyish manifestations of a mischievous 
spirit. The accessibility of the teachers and their abstinence from annoying and 
petty supervision, have doubtless contributed to a good understanding with their 
pupils. Other reasous for the prevalence of good order might be suggested, but what- 
ever the cause, it is a pleasure to record the fact that during the first ten years of our 
Oe cae history there has never been a breach of decorum requiring the action of 

e facuity. 


NOTES FROM UNIVERSITY AND COLLEGE CATALOGUES. 


The following notes from thé catalogtes of universities, colleges, and science schools 
present particulars which do notadmit of tabulation. The statistical record of these 
institutions will be found in Tables 39, 43, and 44: 


ALABAMA. 


At the University of Alabama there are 2 general departments of instruction, the 
academic department and the department of professional education. In the former 
there are 10 and in the latter 3 schools. The schools of the academic department are 
so arranged as to form the classical, scientific, and engineering courses, leading to the 
degrees of bachelor of arts, bachelor of science, and bachelor of engineering. The 
‘department of professional education” fits its students for the practice of law, and 
may be completed in 9 months by diligent study. The endowment of the university, 
which has been fixed at $300,000, and from which an annual income of $24,000 is re- 
ceived, was obtained by the sale of a township of land set apart for a seminary of learn- 
ing when the State was admitted into the Union. Military discipline prevails. 

At Howard College, Marion, special attention is paid to English composition and 
elocution. 

The board of trustees of the Agricultural and Mechanical College, Auburn, passed a 
resolution in August, 1885, adding the words ‘“‘Alabama Polytechnic Institute” to the 
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usual title, to signify the increased facilities fur practical instruction in the sciences. 
A course In pharinacy was established during the year, and its students will occupy 
all their time in the jaboratories of the cheinistry and natural history departments. 
The department of tsannal training will embrace a 3-years course when completed, 
and will afford thorough inst traction in wood and iron work! ing. 


ARKANSAS, 


The Arkansas Industrial University has just passed through an eventful year. At 
the meeting ot the Board of Trustees in June, 1#85, all the chairs of the faculty were 
declared vas ant, the president alone being retained. The year 1885-’86 opened 
with an entirely new faculty of 7 instead “of 9 professors and a matetialiy altered 
eourse of study. ‘The new curriculum embraces 4 technical and 3 general courses, the 
fornier being the avricultural, normal, engineering, end business courses, and the lat- 
ter the English, ceneral science, and la angnage. Post-graduate courses were also ar- 
ranged. Mechanical engineering has been added during the year, and mining en- 
gineering will be introduced during the coming year. The normal department, sus- 
pended curing 1§34-’e5, has been revived, and as now conducted is highly successful. 
Without an additional appropriation from the Legislature a school for manual train- 

ing has beer organized on a limited scale, and the results, as far as may bejudged in the 

short time, have been satisfactory. Free-hand drawing is obligatory upon all stu- 
dents except seniors. Successful experiments have been made in the dormitory sys- 
tem, and the State has been asked to furnish additional buildings for its general adop- 
tion. The young ladies are required to take physical exercise daily under instructors, 
and the males are organized as a corps of cadets. A preparatory department, under 
1 professor and 5 assistants, is connected with ‘the college. A new heating appa- 
ratus for the building has been supplied at a cost of $0,000, and general repairs 
have been made. 


CALIFORNIA. 


The University of Catifornia was founded by an act of the Legislature approved 
March 23, 1868. The museums are excellent, sal the scientific and mechanical appa- 
ratus is constautly being improved. With the special appropriation of the State of 
$10,600 a new students’ ‘astronomical observatory was completed during the year and 
well equipped with ail instruments necessary to the study of astronomy, including a fine 
telescope of 6-inch aperture. A metallur gical laboratory has been erected and isnow 
being titted up with a 15-horse-power engine and all applian. ces used in metallurgy and 
assaying. An experimental laboratory for mechanical work has just been completed 
and provided with engines and appropriate machinery. The famous Lick Observa- 
tory will be, when completed, ‘under the charge of the regents of the university and 
will form a department of the institution. A gymnasium ‘has been presented, and a 
sum of money has been received from the State during the year for its enlargement 
and better equipment. Among the new departures ia "1885~'e6 in methods of instruc- 
tion are noted the introduction of extensive vacation work in topographical sur- 
veying and practical railroad work for the class in civil engineering; lectures by the 
professor of agriculture on the chemistry and analysis oft Wines ; ‘the revival of the 
course in botany; a course in Spanish. Military science is taught throughout. 

The University of Southern Caiifornia, Los Angeles, has under ‘its control the College 
of Medicine, Los Angelcs, the Chaffey College “of Agriculture, Ontario, and Maclay 
College of Theology ‘at San Fernando. The two last have been opened during the 
last year, both having been endowed by donations from private individuals. The in- 
struction in the College of Agriculture is the most practical possible and is designed 
as a training school for scientific farmers. 

At the Pierce Christian College, Coilege City, a course of the ‘‘theory and practice 
of teaching” will soon be introduced. 

Hesperian College, Woodland, expended about $5,000 in improvements upon build- 
ings and grounds during the year 1885-86, 

The facilities of Napa College, Napa, were increased during the year by the erection 
of a new building, three stories high, 175 by 80 feet in its dimensions, and costing 
$40,000. A well- equipped gymoasium has been provided, and daily exercise is re- 
quired of all students. 

Santa Clara College, Santa Clara, pays special attention to English composition. An 
artificial lake for swimming aud a gymnasium afford opportunities for physical ex- 
ercise. 

The University of the Pacific, San José, has erected for the preparatory and business 
departments a new building at a cost of $45,000. ‘The normal departnient offers a 
peo uee training in pedagogy. The foundation has been laid for new courses in law 
and theology. The cabinets of physical and mechanical apparatus were largely in- 
creased in 1885-’86 and are now considered excellent. An astronomical observatory 
has been equipped witha fine Alvan Clark telescope and other instruments necessary 
to the thorough study of astronomy. 
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COLORADO. 


The Oniversity of Colorado, Benlder, was incorporated by the Territorial Legislature 
in 1860. During the year 4 new buildings lave been erected, 1 to be used as a hos- 
pital,2 as dormitory cottages, and the other as the president’s house, The geolog- 
ical eabinet has been increased by the gift of one of the best arranged collections 
in the country, and the equipment of the chemical laboratory is said to be complete, 
having cost over $4,000. The course of study is Givided iuto 5 departments, viz, 
the department of philosophy and the arts, the normal school, the conservatory of 
music, the preparatory school, aud the department of inedicine, which is located at 
Denver and issues a separate catalogue. The first-named embraces the usual colle- 
siate course; in the normal school students are instructed in the branches taught in 
the common schools of the State, and in the best methods of teaching; the conserva- 
tory of music ofters instruction in all branches of the art. 

The study of botany and horticulture at the Colorado Agricultural College is facili- 
tated by a new greenhouse containing over 10,000 plants,embracing 500 varieties. 
The farm and experimental grounds cover 240 acres. Military science is tanght. 

Colorado College, Colorado Springs, gives special attention to Liuglish composition 
and declamation. 

CONNECTICUT. 


Yale College, New Haven, has 4 departments of instruction, designated faculties 
of theology, medicine, law, and philosophy and the arts, the last named including the 
courses for graduate instruction, the nndergraduate academical department, the nn- 
dergraduate section of the Shefiield Scientific School, and the school of fine arts. The 
system of elective courses for the junior and senior years has been expanded during 
the year, and for 1886-87 91 such courses are offered, with still further expansion in 
contemplation. A course of 12 lectures on special topics in political economy was 
delivered last winter, and during the same period the students of the Sheffield School 
listened to a series of lectures upon military science by officers from the United States 
Engineer Corps at Willets Point, New York Harbor. During the year the faculty 
has taken steps, with other New England colleges, towards forming a standing com- 
nittee on entrance examinations, with the object of securing greater uniformity in 
that respect in the colleges and more efficient co-cperation in the preparatory schools. 
Importanié accessions have been made to the Sloane memorial physical laboratory, and 
arrangements made for special investigation into the subject of atmospheric electric- 
ity. Seventy-five thousand dollars have been donated for anew chemical laboratory, 
and its erection will soon be begun. Lawrence College, a handsome and well-ap- 
pointed building to be used as a dormitory, is approaching completion, and another 
building on the campus for religious purposcs will soon be ready for use. The-gym- 
nasium has proven to be wholly insufficient for the large number of students, and 
plans have been made for a new building with lockers for 1,600 men, and furnished 
with all things calculated to make it attractive. 

The endowment of the Shefield Scientific School is inadequate, and in 1885~86 it 
was necessary to expend $55,000 of the 560,000 received for salaries alone, leaving but 
$5,000 for all purposes of administration. it is deemed advisable to lengthen the 
course in this school from 3 to 4 years, but until its income is increased this will 
be impossible. Many additions have been made to its equipment during the year, 
the most important being a dynamo-electric machine from Jfunich and the engine 
necessary for its operation. 

DAKOTA. 


The University of Dakota, Vermillion, was first opened for students in September, 1883. 
As early as 1862 the Territorial Legislature decreed that a college should be located 
at Vermillion, and subsequently appeated to the Federal Government for au appro- 
priation of Jand. This was granted in 1&81,72 sections of public lands being se 
apart for the use and support of a university when Dakota should be made a State. 
In 1852 $10,000 were raised as a beginning to a building fund, and a legislative acé 
passed in 1&3 fonnded the university. A normal course is a feature ot the curric- 
ulum, and its siudents are taught the theory and practice of teaching, together with 
the branches that usually form the common-school instruction ofthe Territory. Dur- 
ing the year 560 new books were added to the library. 

The University of North Dakota, Grand Forks, dates its inception from an act of the 
Legislature approved February 17,1833. The foundations for an astronomical observ- 
atory have been laid, and the superstructure will be completed at an early day. A 
Sea course of 3 years has been arranged,and an additional year will sooa be al- 
dotted. 


DELAWARE. 
Delaware Coilege, Newark, possesses ample accommodations for more than double 


the number of students now in attendance, since its buildings have been enlarged 
and improved. Of the three regular courses, the literary and scientific courses cover 
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4 years and the agricultural 3. The physical and chemical laboratories are adequate 
for all purposes of illustration. . 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


Georgetown College, West Washington, was founded in 1789 and chartered 1815. The 
entire course of study, including the preparatory department, requires 7 years. The 
philosophic cabinet has been renovated and enlarged during the year, important addi- 
tions being made to the electric department particularly. The astronomical observa- 
tory is wellequipped. Organizations for athletic sports are encouraged, and facilities 
are offered for physical exercise and bathing. Medical and law schools, located in 
Washington, are maintained by the university. 

A business course has recently been instituted at Howard University. 


FLORIDA. 


The State Agricultural College, Lake City, offers 5 courses leading to the degrees of A. 
B.and B.8. For those unable to take a full course in scientific agriculture a limited — 
special course is prepared and made as practical as possible, each student being re- 
quired to do manual labor for 2 to 3 hours daily. At their last meeting the trustees 
of the college passed a resolution recommending its consolidation with the University 
of Florida. 

GEORGIA. 


The University of Georgia, Athens, comprises 4 departments, the academical de- 
partment, the State college, the law department, and the medical department at 
Augusta, and controls 4 branch colleges in various parts of the State. Since the 
city of Athens recently donated $25,000 for the erection of physical and chemical 
laboratories, and the State appropriated $15,000 to furnish it, it is said that the facili- 
ties of the university in this respect are now superior to those of any other institution 
in the State, if not in the South. All the chemical work of the State is now done 
here by the professor of chemistry. The law course is completed in 1 year, and its 
graduates are admitted, without examination, to practice in any court of the State 
except the supreme court. 

Clark University, Atlanta, for colored students, imparts instruction in theology, 
business, music, the regular college branches, and industrial pursuits. A training 
class for nurses will be organized in October, 1886. Steps are being taken towards the 
erection of a new building for the industrial department. 


ILLINOIS. 


The University of Illinois, Urbana, embraces in its course of study 4 colleges, which 
are in turn divided into 10 schools. The graduates of a number of selected high 
schools are admitted to the freshman class without examination. Important addi- 
tions have been made to the equipment of the mechanical laboratory during the 
year, and it is now claimed that in the matter of museums, scientific collections, 
laboratories, &c., few, if any, of the Western colleges are superior to this. 

The physical apparatus of Hedding College, Abingdon, has been improved during the 
year and additions made to the laberatories. 

Wheaton College, Wheaton, possessed originally an endowment of $40,000, but this 
was recently increased by gifts amounting to about $6,000. Important changes 
were made at the beginning of the year in the course of study, and those studies 
were adopted which are best calculated to discipline the mind. The hbrary was 
increased by donations during the year, and it is now beyond the capacity of its 
building. Additions were also made to the physical apparatus. 

Shurtleff College, Upper Alton, has raised the requirements for admission and ar- 
ranged a higher curriculum. The time required for the preparatory department is, 
therefore, 1 year more, and the college is this year without a freshman class, only 3 
having been enrolled. 

A conservatory of music was established in January, 18386, for Augustana College, 
Rock Island. 

‘¢Prudence Hall,” a dormitory 55 by 110 feet in dimension, has been recently com- 
pleted and affords accommodations for 120 students of Chaddock College, Quincy. 

The library of Illinois College, Jacksonville, has been enlarged, and now contains 
all the books of reference required by the students. A fund of $1,000 has been do- 
nated during the year for the purchase of improved instruments for the physical 
laboratory. 

Important changes have been made in the scientific course of Anox College, Gales- 
burgh, to take effect at the beginning of the next year, by which an additional year 
of preparation will be made necessary. On February 3, 1836, there was dedicated a 
handsome addition to the ladies’ department of the college, which is said to be nnsur- 
passed in attractiveness and comfort. 

Eureka College, Hureka, has beenimproved by the union with it of Abingdon College. 
All theapparatus, libraries, museums, &c., of the latter institution have been trans- 
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ferred to Mureka College, whose facilities have thus been almost doubled. The most 
important innovation of the year has been a course of lectures upon biblical subjects 
by the vice-president of the college. 

The University of Chicago contemplates making tnportant changes in the conrses 
of study, some of which will go into effect during the next year. ‘The Union College 
of Law, whose diploma is equivalent to admission to the Illinois bar, is connected 
with this university. 

INDIANA. : 


To the Indiana University, Bloomington, the year covered by this report has been 
one of unusual prosperity. The quality of work done and the number of students 
in attendance were sources of pride to those in charge of the institution, who claim 
that the satisfactory condition is the result of the new methods of management and 
the adoption of the system of electives and specialtics. Since the completion of the 
three new buildings the preparatory department has occupied the old “ main build- 
ing” and has severed its connection with the Bloomington High School. The 
museums constantly receive additions, and all of them, excepting that of botany, are 
said to be reasonably complete. Frequent lectures upon scientific and literary sub- 
jects are given by noted lecturers and sjiccialists. 

DePauw University, Greencastle, continues to increase the extent of its work and 
its facilities for accomplishing it. The fine new buildings were sufficiently completed 
at the beginning of the fall term to be occupied as designed, and their accommoda- 
tions have already been taxed to the utmost. <A considerable sum has been expended 
in making these improvements, and necessarily the annual expenses of the institution 
Save been more than doubled. Valuable additions have been made during the year 
to the facuities of the various schools. -A distinguished artist assumed charge of the 
school of art at the beginning of the year, and the school of music and the school of 
theology each received an additional professor. Assistants were also provided for the 
professors of Greek, Latin, and mathematics. The normal school is under the direct 
supervision of the professor of didactics, and the training is entirely professional, the 
school being co-ordinate with the other professional schools of the university. The 
McKim observatory forms the astronomical department, and its instruments have 
nearly all been mounted and ready foruse. Liberal donations have been received 
during the year, Hon. W. C. DePauw, heading the list of generous contributors. 

The library of Franklin College, Franklin, has been increased by 465 volumes dur- 
ing the year, and additions have been made to the physical apparatus. 

Within the year a new library has beeu provided and an additional professor em- 
ployed for Hanover College, Hanover j 

IOWA. 


The State University, Iowa City, comprises the collegiate, law, medical, homeo- 
pathic medical, dental, and pharmaceutal departments. No incidents of especial im- 
portance have occurred within the period covered by tkis report, and no radical 
changes have been made either in the policy of the management or in the curriculum. 
Courses of study are in preparation for those graduates who desire to take the mas- 
ter’s degree. Candidates for admission are received upon examination, or upon cer- 
tificate from accepted schools without examination. The astronomical department 
is being made more interesting by a collection of meteorites now being formed. 

Of the other colleges in the State the following have made provision for the training 
ofteachers: Upper Iowa Universitg, Fayette; Iowa College, Grinnell; Lenox College, Hop- 
kinton; Simpson College, Indianola; German College, Mount Pleasant; [Vestern College, 
Toledo; Zabor College, Tabor; Central University, Pella; Penn College, Oskaloosa ; 
Cornell College, Mount Vernon; Jowa Wesleyan College, Mount Pleasant; Amity College, 
College Springs: Luther College, Decorah; University of Des Moines, Des Moines; Parsons 
College, Fairfield; and Oskaloosa Coilege, Oskaloosa. In the majority of these the “ nor- 
mal conrse” consists of but little more than the studies of lower classes, often of the 
preparatory department only, with the addition of the study of pedagogy; but in some 
cases, including Simpson Centenary College, the junior class must be reached before 
the student is allowed to begin even the study of didactics. Norwegian Luther Col- 
lege received during the year a legacy of $5,476.56 in cash and one quarter-section of 
land, the income of which is to be divided among deserving students ; $750 have been 
received from other sources for like purposes. At Iowa College, Grinnell, loans averag- 
ing $50 per annum are made to poor students from funds donated for the purpose. 


KANSAS. 


The University of Kansas, Lawrence, is required by the provisions of the act of in- 
corporation to maintain departments of science, literature and the arts, law, element- 
ary instruction, music, and pharmacy. A department of medicine is contemplated in 
the act, but as yet only a.preparatory course has been provided for. Except a few 
required branches, much freedom is allowed to the students in the selection of studies, 
though a certain amount of work is necessary before a degree can be obtained. As- 
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sisfance is given to those who desire information and instruction by correspondence 
and the formation of clibs cr associations for self-culture, with such assistance, is 
encouraged. <A special course of didactics, covering the fall period of 4 years, is pro- 
vided, and the degree cf bachelor of didactics is conferred iipon its a in addi- 
tion to the usual degree of B.S.or B. A. Thecabdinet of physical apparatus hasreceived 
important additions during the year, maany of the more valuable instruments having 
been imported. The astronomical observatory has been supplied with a new Alvan 
Clark telescope of 6-inch aperture. 

The Kansas Staie Agricullural Coilege, Mavlhattan, not only gives a thorough industrial 
training to those students who may seek it, but it also disseminates scientific truths 
of practical value to the people by means of a weekly paper, and holds a series of 6 
farmers’ institutes in different counties each winter. In these varions subjects of in- 
terest and importance to the farmers are discussed and efforts made to promote the 
welfare of the agricultural popnlation in every way possible. In the college each 
student is required to take one hour’s practice daily in the industrial arts and to 
select studies re quiving a ce amount of work dnring the 4-years course before 
he can receive the degree of B.8. ~ 

The remaining colleges of the State appear to be in a reasonably prosperous condi- 
tion, and many of then show great improvement, both in their facilities and in the 
quality of the work done. 

An elegant and commodious building of the College of Emporia is approachi ing com- 
pletion, and will be ready for use at the opening of the next fall term. 

The curriculum of Hightand University has been completely rearranged, and the 
various courses altered to conform more nearly with the needs of the students; the 
new arrangement incindes a ‘‘teachers’ course.” 

Washburn College, Topeka, is better prepared for its work since the completion re- 
cently of a handsome library building, costing 620,000, and a new ‘‘ ladies’ hall,” 
erected at a cost of $10,000. 

Ottawa University has madeexcellent provision for normal training, having a special 
professor of didactics, and requiring a inll conrse of 4-years study for graduation. 

Baker University, Baldwin City, and Lane Univer sity, Lecompton, also have normal 
courses. - 

KENTUCK 


Of the Kentucky colleges the Central University, Richmond, seems to have made the 
most substantial pregress during Llor5—'<6. For its benefit the State Legislature re- 
cently passed an act maxing it a misdemeancr for merchants or others to. give credit 
to students. The sam of $160,000 has been added to the endowment fun xd, much otf 
which was given for vhe establishment of new professorships. These include chairs 
of applied mathematics, Bible and Christian evidences, and English and modern lan- 
gnages. Beginnings were also made of the en dowment of chairs of one and 
eeolo gy and “philosophy, and aA enn set aside to meet the expenses of a course of 
lectures upon Christian evidence Thirty-two scholarships were endowed ied 81.000 
each, These gifts ene the Snes to materially improve and extend the curric- 
nium and to introdne a partial system of electives. The library has begs increused 
by a cift of 3,000 olen of religious works. A college of medicine at Louisville is 
under the conirol of the nniversity. Other colleges also report exteusion of facilities 
or improvements in me:hods. 

Twovaluable additions have been made to the library of the Mentucky Wesleyan Col- 
lege, Millersburgh, the entire library of the late Bishop Kavanaugh and a large por- 
tion of that of an ex: professor having been denated. 

Georgetown Coliege is making efforts to increase the endowment fond by $109,900, 
and is malting satisfactery progress in the undertaking, 

Centre College, Danville, has fitted np a dormitory. with accommodations for 49 
young men, whose benetits will be received free of charge by needy students. 

Bethel College, Russellville, has its courses arranzed in % schools, and students ae 
perniitted to select those schools dest suited to their individnal needs. A gymnasium 
has been partially equipped. 

Normal training is provided for at Berea College, Berea; South Keatucky College, 
Hopkinsville; and the Hentucky Iesleyan College, Millersburgh. 


LOUISIANA. 


The standard of instruction of the State Tniversity and Agricultural and Lfechanical 
College, Baton Rouge, was raised at the beginning of the year 1335-6 and the require- 
ments for admission made more exacting. In further pursuance of this plan the pre- 
paratory department was abolished and “the limit as to age upon admission raised. A 
decrease in the number enrolled during tke year followed these ¢ anges. A new 
chair of agriculture has been established ‘and au experimental station attached, in con- 
nection with the sugar-experimens station, a private enterprise near New Orleans. 
A large amount of f the material exhibited at the recent exposition in New Orleans was 
donated to the college, and now forms the nucleus of an excellent geological museum 
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and herbarium. The workshop of the mechanical department was burned in Feb- 
rnaury last, bnt the insurance was sufficient to replace it in almost as complete a con- 
dition as before, and work has been resumed, The mechanical course covers 3 years, 
the last 2 of which correspond with the freshman and sophomore classes of other 
courses. Seventy-tive 4-year scholarships are provided by the State. 

Two additions to the list of chartered colleges have been made during the year, 
Keochi College, De Soto Parish, and Thacher Lnstitute, Sareveport. The former will con- 
tinue the use of its old courses of study for a time and will make gradual improve- 
ments, but the curriculum of the latter has been considerably extended. 

All degrees couferred by Keochi College, prior to the date of its charter, have been 
legalized. 

The Centenary College, Jackson, lias broadened its English course and made the in- 
struction in modern languages much more thorough. 

Much attention is given to physical culture at Jefferson College, St. James Parish. 

The main object of Straight University, New Orleans, is the training of colored stu- 
Gents as teachers. Valuable additions to its physical and mechanical apparatus are 
noted, and it is proposed to inaugurate a course of systematic training in industrial 
arts at the beginning of next year. A considerable sum has been received in small 
subscriptions tor student aid. 

Tulane University is an institution founded on the endowment of that patriotic and 
benevolent citizen, Mr. Paul Tulane, for the higher education of the white youth of 
Louisiana. Theadministrators of Tulane University, recognizing the great fact that 
education is a unit, integral from its very nature, and looking to the actual condition 
of things in Louisiana, tind themselves obliged to embrace in their scheme a pian 
both broad and deep, and to institute for the successive phases of educational devel. 
opment, a high school, a college, and a university. Taking the youth on the thresh. 
old of the higher education, this plan proposes, through judicious instruction, to traix 
him to know, to do, and to be, and thus to develop a consistent manhood by means 
of this harmonious and equable evolution of body, mind, and soul. 

Tulane University, of Louisiana, is divided into Tulane University, Tulane Col 
lege, and Tulane High School, the law department, and the medical department 
Three years are allotted to the earlier academic life of the high school, which 
should fit the pupil for the college, or for an ordinary business career. 

The Manual Training School is not a separate department of Tulane University, but 
the laboratory in wood and iron, where instruction and practice render the student 
quick, observant, and accurate with the eye, ready, skillful, and exact with the hand, 
and able to think in tnings, as well as about them, and to execute as well as to de- 
scribe. In this physical and mechanical training drawing is considered fundamental, 
and enters into every course. Jvery student who enters the high school learns to 
draw, while those who propose 2 mechanical career carry it to itslast results in the 
applied arts. 

Tulane College rests uponits high school, of which it is the proper outcome. It 
covers, with four years of solid collegiate instruction and training, the second great 
phase of liberal education. Its purpose is to train and discipline the student for the 
professions or for leadership in the superior walks of the manifold and ever-widening 
spheres of active life. 

Not trusting in the ability of immature students, or even of parents unaccustomed 
to consider the due proportions and sequence of studies to properly formulate their 
own ideals in education, Tulane College has established six courses of study, with 
prescribed branches, all leading to the degree of bachelor of arts. These courses, 
though leading to different pursuits in life, are parallel and fally equivalent in the 
amount, proportion, and exactness of the training and instruction afforded. 

The courses are denominated, respectively, classical, literary, mathematical, nat- 
ural science, commercial, and mechanical. Hach has four classes, which retain the 
time-honored names of freshman, sophomore, junior, and senior. In each course of 
study, and in each year of that course, it has been sought, by a proper and logical 
atrangement of studies, to carry forward the instruction and the training to a given 
practical end. 

The degree of bachelor of arts is conferred for the successful accomrlishment of 
any one ct the six regular courses named, and students of extraordinary merit may 
have added to this, ‘‘ with distinction.” 

The university work is sharply differentiated from the college work. To the former 
are admitted graduates of Talane and other colleges with fairly equivalent require- 
mets and such other persons as shall pass a satisfactory examination ou branches 
of knowledge and studies fully equivalent. University students may select their 
studies with the approval of the president, and when these have been pursned for 
two years to the satisfaction of the president and faculty they shall, after satisfac- 
tery examination and written thesis, approved by the president and faculty, receive 
the degree of master of arts. 
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MAINE. 


The State Collegeof Agriculture and the Mechanic Arts sustained a serious loss during 
the last year in a way that attracted considerable attention. The herd of cattle be- 
longing to the college farm became infected with tuberculosis and the extermination 
of the entire herd, comprising fifty-one blooded animals, was ordered by the State 
veterinary surgeon. Trouble was had during the fallterm with the majority of the 
students, who refused to attend their classes because six of their-comrades had been 
suspended for hazing. The refractory siudents were at once suspended, but were soon 
after readinitted upon their reconsideration of their action. The theoretical instruc- 
tion in military science was widened in its scope, and the organization of the cadet 
corps changed at the opening of the year by the advice of the new commandant. A 
loan fund for students needing temporary aid has been started by a donation of 
$600, 

Bates College, Lewiston, has received the gift of an excellent site for an observatory. 
A gymnasium is being equipped and is now supplied with sufficient apparatus to be. 
used by the students. 

Colby University, Waterville, reports modifications in the courses of study, though 
no radical changes have been made. The trustees have recently purchased a build- 
ing to be used as a “ ladies’ hall.” The art collection and the library have been in- 
creased during the year, the latter by 634 volumes. A department of mineralogy 
and geology has been fitted up and a new professorship established. 

Bowdoin College, Brunswick, is erecting a new gymnasium building, the equipment 
of which has been donated by a graduate of the college. The library has increased 
by 1,394 volumes and 600 pamphlets. The Medical School of Maine is controlled by 
its trustees. 

MARYLAND. 


Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, has made no change in the courses of study or 
the methods of work, and, with two important exceptions, only the ordinary improve- 
ments have been made in the facilities and buildings. The exceptions refer to the en- 
largeiment of the chemical jaboratory and building of a new physical laboratory,which 
is expected to be ready for occupation at the beginning of thenextterm. Eighty fel- 
lowshins and scholarships are awarded to young men of uncommon character and in- 
tellectual promise. The system has been recertly readjusted by the trustees of the 
university, and now comprises 6 classes. No pecuniary benefit is derived from one 
class, called ‘‘ fellowship by courtesy,” the honor only being conferred, but twenty fel- 
lowships are annually awarded yielding $500 each besides free tuition. The scholar- 
ships yield free tuition only in some cases, but in others $200 or $250 per annum. 

Our statistics show the names of a number of other colleges, only a few of which seem 
to have made any considerable advance during the year. 

Western Maryland College, Westminster, proposes to double the size of the male dor- 
mitory and to provide a complete gymnasium before the opening of the next year. 

Loyola College, Baltimore, has established a commercial course. 

New Windsor College has made provision for the training of teachers. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Harvard College, Cambridge, no longer compels the attendance of students upon the 
daily religious exercises, but better provisions have been made for the conduct of devo- 
tional services than ever before. Five preachers to the university have been selected, 
and these, with the newly-eppointed Plummer professor of Christian morals, have en- 
tire pastoral charge of the body of students. Important changes have been made, 
after much discussion, in the requirements for admission, and an entirely new plan of 
examinations has been adopted. The marking system has also undergone a change, 
the classification of the members of each class into 5 groups according to merit, having 
replaced the percentage plan. To prevent indolence 3 néw measures were adopted at 
the beginning of the year, viz, first, each student must present satisfactory evidence to 
his instructor that his work is being systematically performed, or he is liable to be ex- 
cluded from that course; second, no changes will be allowed in elective courses during 
any year except for cogent reasons, to be stated in writing to the faculty; third, a 
committee has been appointed to look after special students and advise them in the 
selection of their studies. 

The committee on athletic sports was appointed upon anew plan this year, its 
members being partly drawn from the students. The graduate department has been 
made more easily accessible, especially to graduates of other institutions. A new 
library building is still in progress of erection for the divinity school,its completion 
having been delayed by labor difficulties. The amount of instruction imparted in 
the law school has been largely increased, and two additional instructors, made neces- 
sary by the change, were appointed during the year. The Lawrence Scientific School 
is being gradually absorbed by the college, and it is now considered advisable to dis- 
continue its separate organization. The increase in the library in 188)~36 was con- 
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siderably less than for several years past, having been only 6,730 volumes. A half 
course in experimental scicnce was established carly in the year for beginuers, to sup- 
ply a common deficiency in the preparation of freshmen. Jor several years suminer 
classes in the sciences lave been open, principally for the benefit of teachers, aud for 
the next summer these will include aeclass in experimental physics, About 111 schol- 
arships. yielding from $90 to $350 per annum, are provided for, 5 of them having 
been added during the year. 

Williams College, Williamston, now permits its students to select one-sixth of the 
entire amount of work done, one-third of the studies of the junior year having been 
made elective during the year. A gymnasium, complete in all its arrangements, was 
opened to the students in May, 1886, after the cxpenditure upon it of over $50,000; 
an athletic field for out-door sports, for which the college had spent $5,000, was also 
first used dnring the year. An additional professor, to have charge of the instruction 
in English literature, was appointed recently and will begin his labors for the college 
at the opening of the next year. A beginning has been made toward a historical 
museum. 

Tufts College, College Hill, reports an increase in the number of students in at- 
tendance and the conscqueut enlargement of the dormitory and lecture-rooms. The 
library fund has received considerable additions, and the number of volumes in the 
library has correspondingly increased. The instruction in carpentry during the year 
was more systematic and thorough than ever before. 

Amherst College, Amherst, has made no important changes in its methods or curric- 
ulum during the year. The collegiate instruction given is embraced in nine groups, 
each of which leads to the degree of A. B. Attendance upon the gymnasium is enforced, 
and the good health of the students bears witness to the efficacy of the system. The 
income from funds devoted to student-aid amounts to $8,000 annually. 


MICHIGAN. 


Those colleges that have sent catalogues to this Office for 1885-86 appear to be in 
a flourishing condition. Among the improvements reported the introduction by Battle 
Creek College of a system of manual training is noteworthy. Thorough instructionin 
a number of trades may now be had at this institution. 

Kalamazoo College has paid all her old debts, and reports an increase of the endow- 
ment as well. The optical department has received important additions. . 

Hillsdale College maintains, in addition to the usual collegiate departments, a 
teachers’ training school and a theological department. 

Hope College, Holland, suffered the loss by fire of one of its buildings during the 
year, and has already begun to solicit subscriptions to replace it. A house is being 
built for the president. 

The Michigan Agricultural College has made extraordinary extensions in its facilities 
during the year. The thorough prosecution of the work of the new course in me- 
chanic arts has been provided for by the completion and equipment of a mechanical 
laboratory, containing a complete blacksmith shop, brass foundry, and wood-working 
establishment. Much of the machinery and nearly all the tools were made by the 
students, and compare favorably with the work done in regular manufacturing es- 
tablishments. A two-story brick building for the use of the veterinary department 
has also been built and furnished during the year. The military feature was intro- 
duced in 1885, and is conducted by an officer of the regular Army. 

The University of Michigan, Ann Harbor, affords instruction in the same departments 
as last year, and the requirements for admission are substantially unchanged. Prom- 
inent among the improvements noted appears the extension of the course in the law 
school, which now covers two years of nine months each, A liberal appropriation by 
the State Legislature has enabled the department of medicine and surgery to make 
better provision for the study of histology by the purchase of thirty fine microscopes 
and other needed instruments. A complete set of self-registering meteorological in- 
struments has been added to the physical apparatus. 


E MINNESOTA. 


Reference to our statistical tables will show nearly all the information received from 
the colleges of Minnesota. 

Carleton College, Northfield, is open to students of all races and sects. Regnlar 
courses are provided, but eclectic courses are permitted under certain restrictions. 
The astronomical department has received additional instruments during the year, 
and a new building is being erected for their accommodation. 

: St. John’s University, Collegeville, maintains ecclesiastical, classical, medical, scien- 
tific, and commercial courses and a preparatory department for those not sufficiently 
advanced to enter the regular courses. The university also controls an industrial 
school at White Earth for pupils from the Chippewa Indian Reservation. 

The University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, is erecting a handsome building for the 
College of Mechanic Arts and promises its completion before the opening of the next 
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year. This building is designed to contain the Artisans’ Training School, with its ma- 
chinery and apparatus, and the schools of civil and mechanical engineering and archi- 
tecture. The library, museums, and wpparatus of the university are sufficient for its 
needs and are constantly receiving additions. 


MISSISSIPPI. 


The colleges of Mississippi continue to give instruction in the same branches and 
by the same methods as formerly, and, except the ordinary improvements, nothing of 
especial interest seems to have occurred. 

The increase in the library of the University of Mississippi, Oxford, amounted to 
Thee volumes during 1883-’85. Our tabulated statistics show additional informa- 

on. 

MISSOURI. 


The Iiissourt Agricultural College and University, Columbia, has always been liberally 
eared for by the State, and during the past year received additional evidence of the 
generosity of the State authorities. The extensive alterations and improvements upon | 
the main building, begun in 1883, have been completed, and the remodelled observa- 
tory opened to the students since our last report. Since the addition of two wings 
the main building presents a front of 347 feet. ‘The college farm has been greatly im- 
proved in the last few years,and especially so during 1885-85. The museum con- 
nected with this department, and, indeed, all the muscums of the college, received 
important accessions during the year. For the physical exercise of the lady students 
a military gymnastic drill has been introduced by the commandant of cadets. The 
normal school is an important department, and its highest degree, master of pedagogy, 
is considered the most desirable degree conferred by the college. The State veterina- 
rian is stationed at Columbia and imparts instruction to the students in his specialty. 
A chemical laboratory, admirably adapted to its needs, has been added to the equip- 
ment of the School of Mines and Metallurgy at Rolla. Many other colleges in the 
State have made notable advances during the year. 

The Southwest Baptist College, Bolivar, has secured an excellent Alvin Clark tele- 
scope of 4-inch aperture for its astronomical department. ‘The curriculum includes 
an ke oe normal course with a model school as a means of illustrating the princi- 
ples taught. 

Central College, Fayette, has erected a gymnasium and supplied it with a fairly com- 
plete outfit. 

Lu Grange College as increased its endowment fund. 

Drury College, Springtield, reports an increase in its library of 500 volumes, the be- 
ginning of a gymnasium, improvements in its museum of natural history, and a course 
especiaily arranged for the training of public-school teachers. 

Lewis College, Glasgow, and La Grange College also give normal instruction. 


MONTANA. 


The College of Montana, Deer Lodge, has recently added a school of science to its 
other departments of instruction, and the new professor will take charge of classes 
in chemistry, assaying, and mineralogy at the opening of the next fall term. A suite 
of rooms in the main building has been arranged for the purposes of this department, 
and supplied with the necessary laboratory, furnaces, &c. A handsome dormitory 
hall, with sleeping apartments and private parlors for seventy students, was erected 
in 1885. A teachers’ course finds a place in the curriculum. 


NEBRASKA, 


The University of Nebraska is increasing in popularity and usefulness. Though the 
total number of students has not increased, because of the policy of the university to 
remit preparatory work to the public high schools, the number in the regular college 
classes is now almost twice as large as two vears ago. The system of receiving stu- 
dents without examination from accredited high schools has been recently introduced, 
and sixteen schools were commissioned. <A step has been taken towards the establish- 
ment of a veterinary school by the establishment of a station for the study of the 
discases of animals. Improvements are being made on the college farm as far as the 
funds on hand will permit, and it is now in better condition than ever before. The 
popular feeling against the industrial school has subsided, and a wonderful improve- 
ment during the year isevident. The medical school has been deprived of State aid, 
and its attendance has fallen to 18 students. The sum of $5,500 has been spent in im- 
provements and repairs upon buildings already standing, and a new chemical labora- 
tory, costing, with its equipments, $35,000, has been erected during the year. The 
library, cabinets, and herbarium have been largely increased. 

Doane College, Crete, reports the erection during 1885~86 of the first astronomical 
observatory in the State. A fine telescope and the yeual auxiliary instruments have 
been purchased. 
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Creighton College, Omaha, has also a new observatory, equipped with a telescope of 
6-inch aperture. Other valuable additions have been made during the year to the 
scientific department. 

NEVADA, 


The University of Nevada, Reno, has begun its work in its new building, one floor 
of which has been completed since Febrnary last. ‘he courses of study and regula- 
tions remain substantially as they were prior to the removal from Elko. <A nneclens 
of a library has been formed and the collection of materials for a museum begun. 


NEW IAMPSUIRE. 


Dertmouth College, Wanover, embraces the same departments and offers substantially 
the sane conrses of study as last year. In the college proper the coarse leading ta 
the degree of A. B. consists of prescribed and elective studies, with certain optional 
studies for the seuior class. The Chandler scientific department was established in 
1851 for instruction in the practical and useful arts. The Thayer School of Civil 
Knginecring is essentially a graduate course for the thorough technical education of a 
civil engineer. No innovations appear to have teen made iu the medical school. 

The New Hampshire College of Agricultural and Mechanic Arts receives the benefits 
accruing to the State from the Congressional laud graat, and complies with the re- 
quirements of the act. 

NEW JERSEY. 


Rutgers College, New Brunswick, admits students upon certificates from approved 
high schools or upon examinations conducted at the college. All the work of the 
freshman and sophomore classes is prescribed, but juniors and seniors may select a 
portion of their studies. The scientitic department receives the income from the land- 
grant fund, and in consideration of this aid gives to the State 40 scholarships that 
are divided between the counties in proportion to population. A feature of tho 
methods employed is the custom of helding unexpected examinations at various times 
during the session at the discretion of the instructor. The degrees of A. M. and M.S. are 
no longer given “‘in course,” but are now conferred only for work done. Two years’ 
graduate study in prescribed courses entitle the candidate to the degree of Ph. D. or D. 
S. Three years’ professional study after graduation leads to the distinction of C.E. 
The library of the college shows a growth of 1,500 volumes during the year. 

Our statistical tables show information concerning the other colleges of the State. 


NEW YORK. 


Columbia College, New York, announces an extension of the instruction given in the 
school of mines by the establishment of a course for the thorough training of sanitary 
engineers. In connection with this innovation the lecture course on hygiene was 
extended and a laboratory opened for microscopy and micro-biology. <A training 
schocl for librarians is also proposed and will be incorporated in the college at the 
opening of the next fallterm. An immense collection of newspaper articles referring 
to the late war, published between 1860 and 1836, has been depositedin the library and 
will remain for a term of years. The entire collection is carefully indexed and is cnn- 
sidered an exceedingly valuable accession to the college. The receipt of books, valued 
at $25,000, from one benefactor, and of a cash gift of $5,000 from another, for the 
library, is acknowledged bythe president. During the year 2,033 specimens have been 
added to the herbarium. The school of medicine has heretofore suffered from lack of 
sufficient accommodations, but the completion of a new building, already begun, will 
amply provide for its needs in this respect. A maternity hospital and a free clinic 
will also be built close at hand, offering exceptional advantages to the students of the 
school. 

Cornell University, Ithaca, appears to have enjoyed a year of quiet prosperity, dur- 
ing which no changes of especial importance have been made. Excepting the museum 
of paleontology, which has been made more complete, no additions to the means of 
illustration in any of the departments are mentioned. The courses of study seem to 
have been revised, but no radical change has been made. A leading object in found- 
ing the university was to provide for those who could not complete a full 4-year 
course, and to this class of students special privileges in the selection of studies are 
allowed, even class distinctions not being permitted to hinder their choice. Graduate 
students, not candidates for a degree, may be received in any department tor any length 
oftime. Excellent gymnasia, under experienced instructors, are provided for both 
male and female students. The nniversity receives the income from the land-grant 
fand, in return for which the State is entitled to appoint a student, to be instructed 
free of charge, from each Assembly district. These appointments are made for merit 
alone and without regard to sex. 

The University of the City of New York has abandoned the old plan of conferring 
advanced degrees, and in 188546 inaugurated the system of giving them only after 
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successful prosecution, after graduation, of studies assigned by the faculty. The 
chemical laboratory of the college proper has been recently refitted and improved. 
The building of the department of medicine has been enlarged and its facilities in- 
creased by the acdition of chemical, microscopical,and materia medica laboratories and 
a dispensary, in which students are instructed in the treatment of diseases. During 
the year 7,000 patients were received and treated here. 

The studies of Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, are prescribed to the middle of the 
sophomore year, but are largely elective for the remainder of the course. 

St, Siephen’s College, Annandale, received donations of 2,000 books for the college 
library during 1885-’86. 

Hamilton College, Clinton, has purchased a new boarding-hall for students and built 
new recitation-rooms to and generally renovated one of its principal buildings. 

The College of St. Francis Xavier, New York, added during the year an elegantly 
furnished reading-room to its library, thereby increasing its attractiveness and use- 
fulness to the students. 

For the University of. Rochester a handsome three-story brown-stone structure, to be- 
thoroughly fire-proof, is in course of erection. Upon its completion it will be fitted 
up as a chemical laboratory. The geological cabinet of this university is said to be 
the finest in the United States. 

The last report of the Board of Visitors to the United States Military Academy, West 
Point, shows a very satisfactory condition of the institution. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


The colleges of North Carolina report few new facts this year that are not shown 
in Table 39. The same courses are still pursued, and the methods of teaching and 
discipline show no alteration. 

The University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, has loaned money to deserving stu- 
dents to the amount of $12,835 from funds established for that purpose. Optional or 
elective courses are permitted within certain limits, and graduate study is encour- 
aged. 

English receives an important place in the curriculum of Davidson College. 

The training of colored preachers and teachers is the main object of Biddle Uni- 
verstiy, Charlotte, and of Shaw University, Raleigh. 


OHIO. 


Ohio University, Columbus, has made rapid progress since our last report. The 
three regular courses have been entirely reconstructed and a greater range of elect- 
ives offered, especially in the higher classes. Three additional special courses were 
introduced at the beginning of the year, extending the instruction to veterinary sci- 
ence, pharmacy, and a short course in agriculture. The last is especially adapted to 
farmers’ boys, and embraces the most practical studies of the university. The re- 
quirements for admission have been altered and raised to include a year of Latin. 
The chair of modern languages has been divided, and an additional instructor now 
performs a portion of the work, and the efficiency of the instruction is much increased 
thereby. The mechanical laboratory, recently completed, affords thorough training 
in all that relates to the work of a pr actical mechanical engineer. The experimental 
farm has been unusually successful this year, and for the first time since its establish- 
ment a profit has been derived from it. A new arrangement has been made with the 
directors of the State agricultural experiment station by which in the future the ex- 
periments will be conducted by officers of the university, and the students may profit 
by the scientific truths here shown. The department of comparative anatomy and 
physiology has made rapid progress, and by a recent resolution of the faculty labora- 
tory work in this line of study is made obligatory upon a large proportion of the stu- 
dents. An increase of 1,485 volumes is reported by the librarian. 

Adelbert College of Western Reserve University, Cleveland, has modified its working 
methods and curriculum to conform to the more modern ideas of collegiate educa- 
tion. The system of electives has been extended, and the number of studies embraced 
in the list has been augmented by the addition of advanced German, Sanskrit, Eng- 
lish, and French. The time devoted to Greek, Latin, and mathematics has been short- 
ened and the difference devoted to electives, which now occupy three-fifths of time of 
the senior class. 

Buchtel College, Akron, reports the more complete equipment of the astronomical ob- 
servatory, the formation of the nucleus of a museum, the endowment of three new 
scholarships of $1,000 each, and the receipt of a $36,000 bequest. A normal course is 
offered in addition to the regular courses. 

Ohio University, Athens, pays special attention to pedagogical training, and offers 
an excellent and thorough course of instruction in that department. 

St. Xavier College, Cincinnati, has received by donation a dynamo-electric machine, 
with a numberof electric lamps, and a large collection of United States coins and 
currency for the muscum. 
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The main building of the University of Cincinnati was damaged by fire in November 
last, and while the repairs were being made a number of improvements were intre- 
dueed, the chemical and physical laboratorics especially being enlarged. All the 
studies of the first 3 years are prescribed, and electives are allowed only in the senior 
class. 

The University of Wooster has adopted a new curriculum, in which more importance 
is given to electives. 

Miami University, Oxford, resumed its exercises this year aftera lapse of 12 years. 
During 1885~s6 no instruction was given in the higher branches, but full courses are 
offered for next year, and the facilities of the institution will then be better than 
ever before. 

The courses of Oberlin College have been cxtended, especially in the junior and 
senior years. The location of the museum and of the chemical laboratory has been 
changed and better accommodations afforded them. Improvements of importance 
have been ade in the gymnasium and in the department of physics. A new building, 
to cost $70,000, is being erected, and new cottages for ladies’ dormitories will soon be 
completed. 

OREGON. 


Oregon State University, Eugene City, reports the completion of a new two-story 
building, 69 feet wide by 115 feet long. A chair of music was established by the 
trustees in Mazin, 1826. The apparatus and equipment generally of the scientific 
departments are fairly complete. 

A number of other institutions are reported in Table 39, to which reference may be 
had for all information not shown in our previous reports, since no innovations are 
reported during 1S85-"S6. 


PENNSYLVANIA, 


The University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, continues to offer the same general 
courses as have been in use since 1883, and but little change is apparent in the studies 
to be pursued. 

The buildings of Muhlenberg College, Allentown, have been repaired and beautified 
and its libraries enlarged. 

For Geneva College, Beaver Falls, an additional endowment of $100,000 is being 
raised and $90,000 have already been subscribed. ; 

Lebanon Vailey College, Annville, has finished an additional building to be used by 
the library and music, art, and natural science departments. 

The trustees of Lincoln University have established a new chair of instruction in the 
English version of the Bible. 

Westminster College, New Wilmington, has effected a new arrangement of studies, 
and in the future each student will have 3 instead of 4 daily recitations. 

The facilities of Dickinson College, Carlisle, have been increased daring the year by 
the erection of a handsome new building for the scientific department, and the physi- 
cal welfare of the students will be promoted by the equipment of the new gymnasium. 
A library building has also been begun. The endowment of perpetual scholarships 
at $1,000 each has been authorized by the trustees. 

Astronomical observatories are being erected for Swarthmore College, Swarthmore, 
and Washington and Jefferson College, Washington. 

At their last meeting the trustees of Allegheny College, Meadville, authorized the 
affiliation of that college with the Meadville College of Music and the Meadville Busi- 
ness School, and hereafter stadents of Allegheny College will be entitled to the 
privileges of the two last institutions. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


Brown University, Providence, continues to offerits three high-grade courses, in which 
no material change has been made during the year. Select courses are permitted to 
studenis not candidates for a degree, but the selection is made under the supervision 
of the faculty. The new library of poetical works has been properly arranged and 
catalogued. Among the various forms of aid offered to students there are a hun- 
dred scholarships. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. 


The University of South Carolina, Columbia, has just passed through one of the 
most successful years in its history, and the number instructed has been greater than 
forany year since 1849. About three-fifths of the time of instruction is devoted to scien- 
tific branches, and the proportion of students in the special courses is increasing. 
Two new professors have been appointed and will begin their work at the opening 
of the next fall term. 

Claflin University, Orangeburgh, has a department for industrial training. 

An eleetive course was introduced in Newberry College during the year. 
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TENNESSEE. 


The University of Tennessee and State Agricultural and Mechanical College, Knoxville, 
still offers instruction in the same sehools mentioned in our last report. A tuition 
fee is charged, but by an extensive system of State and county appointments in- 
struction to students residing in the State is made practically free. Special facilities 
are allowed teachers desiring further preparation for their profession. 

The name of the Last Tennessee Wesleyan University, Athens, has been changed and 
it is now known as Grant Memorial University. Steps will soon be taken to organize 
an industrial department. 

New buildings are being erected for Hiawassce College, Hiawassee; Christian Brothers’ 
College, Memphis; and Greenville and Tusculum College, Tusculum. 

TEXAS. 

The University of Texas, Austin, has, during the year, fully established three regular 
degree courses in which the number of optionals increases as the student approaches 
graduation, instead of the looseelective system formerly invogue. Arrangements were . 
made at the beginning of the fall term to introduce the plan of students’ boarding 
clubs, and after a year’s trial these have proven very satisfactory, reducing the neces- 
sary expenses to about $150 per annum. The whole of the lower flcor of the main 
building has been turned over to the chemical department and refitted to supply its 
needs. A considerable sum has been spent in purchasing additional apparatus, and 
it is said that the chemical laboratories are among the best equipped inj the coun- 
try. Provision has been made for post-graduate instruction, and advanced study is 
encouraged. 

Several other colleges in the State are in a prosperous condition, though no notables 
changes have occurred within the year just passed. Their statistics may be found in 
our tables. : 

VERMONT. 


No innovations of consequence are reported by thecolleges of Vermont. The courses 
of instruction adopted by all or them were duly described in our report for 1384~'85, 
and later reports show no material change. 


VIRGINIA. 


The University of Virginia, the leading institution of learning in the South, con- 
tinues to impart instruction of ahigh character in the same departments as for several 
years past. The Leander McCormick observatory is now open to the students and 
contains one of the finest telescopes in the country, with all the smaller instruments 
necessary to the work of the astronomer. An astronomical library has been started. 

Washington and Lee University, Lexington, allows students to pursue such studies 
as they may select, subject to the advice of the faculty. Accessions are reported to 
the library, museum, and art gallery. 

The curriculum of Randolph Macon College, Ashland, shows two new courses, one of 
three years, leading to the degree bachelor of philosophy, and the other, a full four- 
year course, leading to the A. B. degree. 

Ivoanoke College, Salem, has purchased 5 acres of land to be used dy the athletic 
associations. The library and nruseum have been largely increased. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 


West Virginia University, Morgantown, arranged its studies this year in nine distinct 
schools, from which each student was permitted to select those best suited to his indi- 


'. yidual wants. There are also a school of law and a preparatory school of medicine. 


Especial attention is paid to practical geology, and additional provision has recently 
been made for this study by means of annual excursions of the students throngh the 
State. A respectable beginning has been made towards a university library. 


WISCONSIN. 

The University of Wisconsin, Madison, two years since lost its principal building by 
fire, and with it a great part of its apparatus. During the session of 1885 the State 
Legislature appropriated a sufficient sum to make good the loss for the erection of a 
new chemical laboratory, a machine shop, a boiler-house with its appurteuances, and 
a science hall. All these buildings have been completed within the year, excepting 
the last, which will be, when finished, one of the handsomest buildings of the kind in 
the West. With these new buildings the equipment of nearly all the departments 
will be nearly complete. The number of students in attendance this year has been 
larger than ever before. A short and practical course in agriculture has been arranged 
for those unable to take a full four-year course. 

Lawrence University, Appleton, has adopted the elective system during.the year and 
improved its commercial course by the introduction of actual business practice. _ 

Racine College, Racine, and the Northwestern University, Watertown, both pay especial 
attention to physical exercise, and the latter has lately equipped a fine gymnasium. 
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WASHINGTON TERRITORY. 


Whitman College, Walla Walla, has been fairly prosperous since the beginning of its 
college functions four years ago. Its debt was decreased from $3,000 to $5,000 during 
the year and its library increased to 2,000 bound volumes. ‘The courses of instruction 
offered are similar to those of other new institutions. 


GROWTIL OF UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES. 


The following is a statement of the aggregate number of tuniversities and colleges, 
with instructors and students, as reported to this Bureau each year from 1276 to 1836, 
inclusive (1383 omitted): 


| 
Number of institutions ...... | 856] 351! 358 | 364 364 362 365 370 | 365 | 345 
| 


Iwumber of instructors.....-. | 3,920 | 3,998 8, §85 | 4,241 | 4,160 | 4,361 | 4, 413 | a 634 4,836 | 4, 720 


Number of students ....-.... 56, 481 37, 334 57, 987 60,011 pe 594 62, 435 C4 096 6 a 65, 728 ae 
| 
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TABLE 38.—Summary of the statistics 
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Post-office address. Name. President. ° 
a 
I s 3 
j| Greensborough, Ala ....| Southern University -.-.....-..-- Pay A.S. Andrews, 4. M.,D.D .... 
9| Marion, Ala........----. Howard College ......-...-..--6--! J.T. Murfee, iL. D ...0-seeeemeeree 
3| University P. O., Ala...| University of "Alabama... sce. 18, 10), Clayton, LL. D 2 ceeiee scene 
4| Batesville, Ark ......... Arkansas College .....4.....--..4.| | Rev. LJ. “Long, D. D 2 ane seetretee 
5| Fayetteville, Ark.---.... Arkansas Industrial University. Geo: Ml Edcar ih, Deere eres 
6| Little Rock, Ark...-...-. Little Rock University*.......... Rev. Edward 8. Lewis, A.M ....... 
7| Little Rock, Ark........| Philander Smith College ..--...... Rey. Thomas Mason, A. M...--.... 
Sipe eniciay Ca leeeeeees eae College of St. Augustine avai i Ae Rt. Rev. J. H. D. Wingfield, D. D., 
LL. D. 
9| Berkeley, Cal.......---. University of California.......... Edward 8. Holden, A.M-......-.--- 
10| College iCityrtal. 220! Pierce Christian College ...--..-. James C. Keith, A.B -..----++50s- 
11| Los Angeles. Calvanese: St. Vincent’s College ........-..-/| Rev. A.J. Meyer, Co Mires cece 
12| Los Angeles, Cal..-..... Uinversity of Southern California.) Rev. M. M. Bovard, A. M we eaen ee 
13) Napa City, Cal........-- ae College ...---------...-.-- A. E. Lasher ...<~..¢-.22 2 seen 
14 San Francisco, Cal. (cor. gnatius College .......---.... Rev. Joseph Sasia, 8. J....-.------ 
of Hayes street and 
Van Ness avenue.) 
15| San José, Cal .....------ University of the Pacific. -..-....) Rev. C. C. Stratton, A.M.,D.D...... 
16| Santa Clara, Cal......-... Santa Clara College ....-..-..-..-| Rev. R. E. Kenna, 8. J ..-....----.- 
17\ Santa Rosa, Cal......... Pacific Methodist College-........ J. SaAqstin, A. Meee eee ee eeeeeere 
18| Woodbridge, Cal-......--| San Joaquin Valley College Seise ae Rev. D. A. Mobley, A.M .....-....- 
j¢| Woodland, Cal......-..-. | Hesperian College.......-...-..-- AD MSE Ston, Auer eee eeee ee reee 
20| Boulder, Colo............ | University of Colorado ..........- Dr, JA. Sewalll 2222s. -ceneer eee 
21| Colorado Springs, Colo..| Colorado College.................- Winthrop D. Sheldon, professor-.- 
92| Denver, Colo ............ University of Denver.-...........-- David H. Moore, A.M.,D.D -...-.-- 
93| Hartford, Conn.........- Trinity College ......-.---+-..---- Rev. Geo. Williamson Smith, D. D. 
24| Middletown, Conn ...... Wesleyan University ..--..-.---. Rev. John W. Beach, D.D., LL.D .. 
25| New Haven, Conn....... ole @olleseaeereericriccsa asset Rev. Noah Porter, LL. D.-.---. ---. 
26| Grand Forks, Dak -...-. University of North Dakota...... | Hearv Wontgomery, M. A., B.8...- 
27| East Pierre, Dak......-.. Pierre University..-.-.--..-.-.--- Wm. M. Blackburn, D. D......--.-- i 
9% Vermillion, Dak-.....-... University of Dakota---.........- ion) Ree Eerri Gla bs Dm eeeteeeetee 
OOEm Nien var kee leer nee ones | Delaware College............---..| J. H. Caldwell, A.M.,D.D .........- 
30 Washington, D.C....... Columbian University snaoonosuGed James C. Wellin : Lis D eee 
81 Washington, DAC ae ce -P Gonzaga College.......---ccceee-- | Rev. Edward A. McGurk, s8.J..... 
32, Washington, D.C -.-.-.- Howard Winiversity--csscccce. sa! | Rev. Wm. W. Patton, D. D., LL.D... 
33 Washington, ID Op eeamae 4 National Deaf-Mute College ...... E. M. Gallaudet, PH. D., LL. D ...-.. 
34) West Washington, D.C .| Georgetown College ......-.-.-.-. Rev. James A. Doonan, 5s. J......-- 
35| Tallahassee, Fla ........ University of Florida*...cccccccee Rev. John Kost, A. M., M. D., LL. D., 
|  chanceilor. 
36| Athens, Ga ............. University of Georgia.......----- 1) P. Hoo Mell Dep) LusD eee ees eee 
87| Atlanta, Ga .---....--.-- Atlanta University...... ease pore Bumstead, acting presi- y 
: | dent; 
axel||| ALiplanaten, (CF), ooosgocnasacs Clark University...-...........-.| Rev. E. O. Thayer, A. M..-.---..... 
3%))) JOnvGin, (Cc conemonccodd Bowdon College .............----- Rev. F. A. M. Henderson, D.D..... 
40| Macon, Ga ......---.---- Mercer University.-.....---...... Rev. Archibald J. Battle,D. D., LL.D 
Gul) | WulByeCiN}, (Cot) aocooaaancooec Pio Nono College .......----.---. Very Rev. L. Bazin -......-....--. 
4OT) Oxt Orda cece eeeeemereier Mmonvae olletereeceamaicssciccc coc cer Rev. Isaac S. Hopkins, PH. D., D. D. 
43} Abingdon, Ill .......... Hedding College.................. Rev. Jabez R. Jaques, D. D., PH. D- 
44| Bloomington, Hl.... .-.. Ulinois “Wesleyan University -.... Rev. W. H. H. Adams, D.D ---.-.--. .a 
45| Bourbonnais Grove, Il}..] St. Viateur’s College.............. Rev. M. J. Marsile, c. 5. V...0 sno | 
46} Carthage, Ill .... ...... Carthage College ....-........-.-.| Rev. EB. F. Bartholomew, A IMs sees 
47| Chicago, Ill.(413 W.12th | St. Ignatius College Bee eeicciceeiece Rev. Joseph G. Zealand, 8.3 ---..- 
street). 
430 Eureka, elles ee ae une kare ole se meernacineintsict eects Carl Johann. .22-. 22. s.ccee senor 
49 Evanston, Il....~....... Northwestern University. -....... Rev. Joseph Cumniings, D. D., Li. D. } 
50 Ewing College, Ill..-..-- Pi wane @ollege ssn tee ae coach Rev. John Washburn, A. M., D.D .. 
51 Galena, Tl soos eee German -English College.......... Rev. foul While... eee eee 
52) Galesburgh, Ill...,....-.| Knox College . -eseeee-e.--.| Hon. Newton Bateman, A. M., LL. D. 
53) Galesburgh, Ill .......... Lombard University . . hanes cee ae Rev. Nehemiah White, PH. D...... 
54, Jacksonville, Thence ee Illinois College............ ... Sockeye AY, Wayans, 1) 0), cocccson we . 
' 
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TejA |_.....-. 9) 24 |... Looe (ee biecee me)? ALE... a5) ESE 21 
1880 12 ys | 44 (20) i 22 
fewe |........ i | eT ae BE | 991 18| 19{ 20 7; Of 5 1 23 
1831 of; 19 0 OOF a5) goa] [384 9391 207 2 in Ga 24 
ic Ab ie. ee... levee | UGSaeot ios terse |... <1 Soe! Via \ ees 25 
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1280 |.......4 if 31 | TG UE As Ba tes Seams eee Reman eat | ee ee | 98 
1834 | 0 5 0! 0 0 0 1 2 5} 10 5! 4) 0| 29 
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1869 it 6 22 RT | | ee) ee eM 
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1856 2 2) 105 0 0 5| 4 6 4 3 2 0; oO! 39 
1838 2 7? ees: le 2 nn Po Pees | eases | 40 
1874 nN a, | cele. ..|.-. oo} -nneoa|scnanmlaneeee | 41 
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i L Merom, Ind. 


' Naperville, Ill 


H Crawfordsville, Ind 
| Fort Wayne, Ind 


Indianola, lowa 


Post-office address. 


_ a 
| 


| Lake Forest, Ul.......-. 
. Lebanon, Il 


Lincoln, Ul 
NioOnmouthy Wiles. ccc ee - | 


Qnincy, Il 
Quiney, Ll 


i Rock Island, Ill.-........ 


Tentopolis, Ill........... | 
Upper Alton, Til 
eran W. (Champaign | 


IRZOs)r 
Westfield, I vevasieteeec es [ 
\Wringgeria, JOU consonssccc]e 
Bloemington. Ind 


et ecceewe 


Franklin, Ind 
Greencastle, Ind 
Hanover, Ind Dee aac eae 
seasrpsiva lle slates slelerete =) 1 
Irvington, Ind 


Moore’s Hill, Ind 
Notre Dame, Ind 
Richmond, Ind 
Ridgeville, Ind 
St. Meinrad, Ind 
College Springs, Towa. . 
Davenport, Jowa 
Decorah, Iowa.---...--.. | 
Des Moines, Iowa....... | 
Dubuque, Iowa..-.-.-.-.... 
Fairfield, lowa 
aveehen LOW ee ainicns =. 
Grinnell, Iowa .........- 
Hopkinton. lowa........ | 


Iowa City, Iowa 
Mt. Pleasant, Jowa......! 
Mt. Pleasant, Jowa...... | 
Mt. Vernon, lowa 
Oskaloosa, Iowa 
Oskaloosa, Iowa 
Pella, Iowa 
Tabor, Iowa: 
Toledo, Towa = sescecseres 
Atchison, IAM Se eeeee ees 
Baldwin City, Kans 
Emporia, Kans..-....---. 
Highland, Kans 
Lawrence, Kans 
Lecompton, Kans 
Ottawa, Kans 


| St. Mary’s, Kans 


Topeka, Kans 
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TABLE 3 


Griswold College 
Norwegian Luther College 
Drake University 


ceewecus Rev. Laur. Larren.....-. 


* From Report of the Commissioner of Education for year 1884-’85. 


Rt. Rev. Wm. Stevens Perry 


-—Statistics of universitics and 
ee ee LL L—t 


Geo. T.Carpenter, A. M., chancel 


Name. “ President. 
2 3 
Lake Forest University.......---. Rev. Daniel S. Gregory, D. D--.....- 
| McKendree College........--.---- | B.A. Whitnam, D. D _... 225000 
| Lincoln University .-..-.:ss00s-. | A.J. McGlumphy, D.D., LL.D ..--. 
| MonmontliCollere....t.2.sese 5" | J. B. MeMichael, p.D ...) 2 aseee 
Northwestern College..........--- | Rev. H. H. Rassweiler, a.M........ 
Chaadocks Colles eae serene ss eeeee | Harvey C.De Motte, PH-Do- eee | 
St. Francis Solanus College...-..-- ; Anselmus Mueller, D.8.F.....-... | 
Angustana College.....-.----..-.-. A.W. Williamson, sec. of fac ..... 
St. Joseph's Diocesan College.... MEL, Rev. P. Michael Richardt, D. 
| Shurtleff Colléce--. ese. oes A ae Kendrick, D.D ..<--.2e-e eae 
University of THin0is..- cies... -|2.<..0.<< 008 s-.... 
Westfield College..............--- i, Jes Mephatt, 4.3. Da Deseeeeseee 
Wheaton College soondoo dod 2dbeas Charles A. Blanchard.....---+-++- | 
The Indiana University poosadeeoc Wim Wi Spanel ec eee eeeeeeeeeee 
Wabash C ollie cemeencsensisee sas i= Rev. Joseph F. Tattle, D.D., LL.D. 
Concordia College...cse.seescce-- George Schick... ....--.-220-2— see 
Franklin Coliege boooudscoonassssad Rev. WW. S. Stott, D. D...2-5 sees 
De Pauw University SonHGUSHanaS - | Alexander Martin, LL.D .......... 
FlanoverWolecerrccrerecccsc esos: Reve DOW. Fisher, D. Dea. seeeeeeee 
Hartsville College Bee cinaeininiec cise sie New Cj He hunacofey al \ieeee eee 
. Butler University sopoooopooScosca!) UMlei Je, IYER Soooonoone coo acoKs 
| Union Christian College ....-..-.- B. EF. MeHenry.......2. eee 
| Moore’s Hill College-......... wees!) GV. Ie, GRAM KinsSon yes. eiieeeeeeeee 
University of Notre Dame........ Very Rev. Thomas E. - Walsh, C. 5. C. 
Earlham College. ..-......20.00-2- Joseph J.Miills, A. M.--..........- 
Joi ererilles CONES a4 cosobnooooDKE Rev. E. O. Dickinson, ASB cc cncieee 
SlaMicinrad’s College. 2-2-2... 22. Rt. Rev. Abbott Furtan........... 
} avamtty Coulee. soccg00secca5000es Rev. T.J. Kennedy, D.D .--...-... 


St. J oseph' S\COll ee cee scisie cies <r Very Rev. R. Ryan, V.G.-..00----- 
| Parson's College -..-.-------0+---- Rev. T. Di Ewing, D.D..eceeeee ee 
Upper Iowa University........... Rev. J. W. Bissell, Db Dossosnocnses 
Towa College....-.--a-c0c-ccee..-- S.J. Back, acting president....... 
Lenox College noanssanncucagdécosuc J. A] Ritchey .bh. Deesee eee eee 
SlMpsonee Olle ee raestseeieaialeiesielere Rev. Wm. E. Hamilton, A. 31., act- 
ing president. 
State University of Iowa......... J. Le Pickard, bl. Do scsseee eee 
(G enmank© Olle mg emerericeisselasl eee Rev. John Sch! agenhanf, D.D .-... 
lowa Wesleyan University........ tev. J. T. McFarland, Ba lon Ws 56 
MConielt@olera 2 es....-.--.----62 Rey. Wim. Fo 1Gin os: Deeeeeen eee 
Oskaloosa College mea ta see cea I. HeJohnson yA 0M -. se eee 
RenniColle Gases ce --\----¢.25een ‘| Benjamin Trueblood, A. M-.....---- 
Central University of Iowa....... Rev. Daniel Read, LL. D.....-...... 
Slpnoe COWOESs noesdonnoedssesassce Rev. Wm. M. Brooks, A.M ....-.-.- 
\WWresiraien CONGEE snonsoeceoodcccocc Kev. W. M. Beardsheer, A.M ...... 
St. Benedict's College .......... «|| Rta Reve JoiGheoO Sa) a= aes eeee 
Baker University.....-..--...-... Reve WoebeSweet Dp. D ee ee eee 
College of Emporia .......--...... Rev. John F. Hendy, Ds Di 2 ceeeeeee 
Highland OSEAN oop obocconoece Dancan Browne: 2. - cess eee eee 
University of Kansas............- Joshua Allan Lippincott, D.D..--. 
GAN CRON URVELSIGY) seei=\s'e anieiai= =)/els cei IBGNG ish JEG I py ese cosccocs wee! 
OttawaAsWUmiVelsity...-.cccncccce ce} Rer. NLL. Ward, aunt .....5.-00008 
St. Mary’s College................| Rev. Daniel MuErlane, s.J --..... 
Washburn College ..............-. Rev. Peter McVicar, M.A., D.D....; 
St. Joseph’s College*.............- i Re®. WL. Mackin .....0.ccos0seee | 
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45 6 71s |\9| 120! 11 | 42 | 43 44 115) 16 lay 18 | 
a i i i 
1856 | 1876 3 3. ee) eee eee (49) ce 
fise5 | 1336 |........ 5 sconce ieee 1{ 2! 38) 2) 2; «9 4 Gaye 
Meiissci.c...-| 9| 79|-..... pas] 6] 4) 5] 2) Is] 8) 4) a] a7 
1857 | 1856 1) 3s — 211 9| 6] 16 | 16 eam 13. 1p) 5a 
1865 | 1861 3 mieag7| 621 G5 icc Ia Ves, ne ee feet C.. Bae eA 39 
eve | 1876 |.......- oO) ayaa ice (30) G0 
e7a | 1860 |........ te) “19 |...... | 64 (36) | 61 
1835 | 1880 i Ouke 83 eg ee) i a Ge Eee ee. | 62 
1881 | 1862 2 | 9) 12 |...-.- 3 16{ 20] 28} 15 | ali | b12 a ee | 63 
1835 | 1827 4 | ony 83 4] 1] 1 2 A) pe 2 i | ee 64 
oe}... ao (c) | (c) | | 65 
| ( 
1865 | 1863 2 1) PO ee 6 | 6; 2] Ob 3] See 5) SoReGa 
1861 | 1855 |........ | ADMD |.---25l--.... (54) | 67 
1838 | 1824 Plime?) (eh G1 Ol 6 Sv 52] 287 201... eee AD ae 63 
1434 | 1833 Beet 69.|4:...1-.205. 7| UM) 1! 13) 44 10) of 5) 6s 
1850 | 1839 |........ GD 320222 |e Pe cc aeec hh) oe eae can. dee ae 70 
ast | 1837 |... Alero 75) 19 leo... wi 4) 41° 4) 3) Ge Seo a 
1937 | 1837 ti 37 | 203} 1144/8... femio| 4G) 958 ong. ee ‘ees i ee | 72 
Pewee) S| 57/ of G1 21] 4) 15) 208 13) 8 foc... Eee 
1851 | 1852 mee 4 | 60. |e: 33 | i sal elem s euler, a 
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fen!) | 1836 |........ Gileig | 24 1 | ee 1 tie 30 20 er Se 
1844 | 1845 ea eety |) 180 |..-..- 120 (158) | 738 
1859 | 1839 5 | 3 ee ae eee eee eee |n---o+]-scce[eseene oe eee | 79 
flea] | 1867 |........ S| ee ae ROR ne eI a eee Ne 8) 2] 1) 2] 80 
=... 1857 3 Meee 0 Gy | AR Pte ath cei tae mn 
1876 | 1872 |........ isa) 25| 47/51 2) G) Si 90, Gl 5) oie 
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1865 | 1861 0 8] 721° 8| o| 2] 1) 0]. 17)...... Lanes: [eeteee eoeees | 24 
Seaptesty 1] 11 ft.....|.....- Pi) |e ee eee eeees ee eg! pee oa | 8 
. - 1873 2 CMEC ON ceckclicncasl 8| 15{ 10 sevtse[eneerelenonselene toe! 86 
1875 | 1875 | 7 | Sg ie ae a a NS, oc | 87 
1860 | 1857 | 4 5!) ae aes 70 Si iy 2) 4) 32 1; 4) 3/{ 88 
1847 | 1848 Cimeeneio2| 0} 0) 19) io) 17f 31 221 9| Fi 5+ 59 
1856 | 1859 0 mies? | 0) 0] i 14) 139 4 | 2%] MU) 7) 8) 99 
1867 | 1867 Varia ss,| 361 87 | 16u if | ay al 10 | metal. 1{ 9t 
1847 | 1860 ieesiec) 0 |) 0] | 45 | 58) 38 eae | 2oteleaaee | oe : 92 
72h 1873 |........| 3 | Benlprsde lease: Viet 2 2 1 eee 
feaiuh 1852 |........ ft | J8GMeccclacacse Si 7 St oes) | 6 eee 
1857 | 1853 3 S0aletode.. 2. |--5<-. 105 6 im 97 | sia 1G, 26 92 
mers | 1661 |........ TON Oni. | 4/ si 5B 4) 3] 2) 4h 1 ie 
1873 | 1873 1 eit.) 18) 8| 7 Ve] 10) 7) aieotiay 
fis. | 1853 |.......! | es eee ee 9| 5, oh 2 mea ece Pee! Ce 
1366 | 1866 6 URE | ae hi ae sd i il (1l| 5 | Seer 
1855 | 1856 OM) 1) 195) 122) 3p) 3] 2] By 4) 2} 14) 6) 6 ioe 
1859 | 1859 10 gl eee ee eee eee 38} Se 8; 18; 5; Bye... 1 
1858 | 1838 3 Beis ake i) 4] 38, 4] 31) 10 | gf 3 | 309 
fle? | 1553 |........ Tale Geree ne ame cl) ole ee | ee. dae 
1858 | 1858 1 | Mel Si Oe Slee ae eres ieee ae ee eee (soe [eee | 104 
meeGGeeec..-..) 181 143)}...-.0|-..00- (157) 105 
1862 | 1864 1 LCR | aes Be eer boone oo joer | sooner | pewenel oeeeme | oeaece | 166 
1863 | 1869 i Si ie 27) 35 3 lisse ee Geer [reese 28 | ieee 1 j 107 
1889 | 1869 a, 2 ae ae eee (238) [298 
eos | 1663f.-.-..-.. 14] 1761...... | i, | Ot | 4 |...---)--2cce/eeee eee eee 
1€24 | 1819 Maleee soos me LEO eee Ieee oe anaes | eerie | ee acca Lae eee Lasees eeseel Wie 
‘a Fifth year bSixth year. e Table 43. 
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TABLE 39.—Statistics of universities ana 


| Posi-ofiice address. Name. President. 
| | 
| . 
>| 
= | 
2 oS 
eee Se EEE 
i eB oreagicy sence: -- esc Berea Colleges. -22--..2scscee see Rey. E. H. Fairchild. 2222222. eee | 
112 Bowling Green, Ky -.--.} Ogden Collgecr 24... aioe ste Wim. A. Obenchain’.--.eeeeees eee 
a13 | Anvillo, Ky .2...----.. @enare Colleze. sos... ene | 0; Beabty, LL.D ..-.<. 2:2 
114 Farmdale, ae poe suse swe Kentucky Military Institutea ....| Col. R. D. Allen, supt -.........---. 
115} Georgetown, Ky...--.--- Georgetown College ...... nee Rev. RB. BM. Dudley, D. Deeiees caer 
116 Hopkinsville, Sy 2 cee South Kentucky College*.......-. |S RB. Crombanghy 3i A. 222... cee 
ii) exincton, Ky -.-------- ieontucky University | Charles Louis Loos.............-.- 
112| Millersburgh, Ky........ Kentucky Wesleran Coilege.....-. D. W. Batson, A. M ... 20s 
119} Richmond, “Ky Bache oe @entral University.2-...26...---4 | L. H. Blanton, p. D., chancellor. . 
120| Russellville, Ky..-...-..-- ethel Colléee 20... - 2s ee == James H. Fuqua, A.M .........-4.. 
fet Stmalany Ss, KY ..-.-..<. St, Mary’s College ...........-.-« , Rev. D. Fennessy, C.R..-.00+-----s 
122} Baton Rouge, La........ Louisiana State University and | Col. D. F. Boyd... .scscccesscceceee 
2 aroun and Mechanical Col- 
ege. 
123} St. James Parish, La. | Jetferson College (St. Mary’s)..-- | G.S. Rapier, S.M..---.seree seen 
(Convent P. O.). 
124| Grand Coteau, La......- Sti CharlesiColleévese. cs... -cacccs Rev. Jno. Montellot, 8. J....-++---: 
125)|| dagen, 1th. esonan cocoons Centenary Collese of Louisiana*. . oe TA.S. Adams, Ayaieesee- cean 
126 | Keachi, ‘LA ieachil@ ollecomeererssmereece eee T. N. Coleman. .....-ccereeetee seen 
127! New Orleans, DO eye College of the Immaculate Con- | Very Rev. Theobald W. Butler, s. 3. 
ception. 
128| New Orleans, La........ New Orleans University *..-...--.. Almon F. Hoyt, 4. M., 5.1. B ...... 
129| New Orleans, La........ Southern University*......---.... Rev. J. Hy Harmison, Avs 
130} New Orleans, La---..... Straight University. .......-...-.. Rey. R. ©. Hitchcock -se-eeeeeeeeee 
131] New Orleans, La.-...... The Tulane University of Louisi- | Wm. Preston Johnson, LL. D...... 
ana. 
132} Shreveport, La ......---. Thatcher Institute.---..--..-...-. Geo. E. Thatcher... ..eeceeseeeee 
133| Brunswick, Me.......... OMG OLE Oll eC Oremewelsassee ee Win. Dewitt Hyde -- 22-22. o eee 
DoF PLO Wiston wan <es-=- 05 Bates! Colleteasecececi.o--cssccen. Rev. Oren B. Cheney, D.D.-.-...... 
133 | Waterville, Me.......... ColloyaWinigers itivereracls c=) Rev. Geo. D. B. Pepper, D. D., LL. D. 
136; Annapolis, Cr te ene St olmisi@ allege en ---= l/c.) eiOmlage Holl emmec ee petete eee 
137 | Baltimore, Md........... Johns Hopkins University....... -| D.C. Gilman, Aoi, LL. Deeeeeeeeeee 
138| Chestertown, Md........ Washington College ...........--. Wwm.J. Rivers, A. BL... ccem sme eceeee 
139| Ellicott City, PY divers see ISOC 1éebill COMGEE..congsnencoocEd Rev. Brother Azarias........-.---. 
140] Ellicott City, Md........ StyCuarles Wolleme.-.:......--..0% LF. Dumont... ....ee 
141] Emmittsburgh, Md ..... Mt. St. Mary’s College ........... | Rev. Edward P. Allen, 4.M........ 
142| New Windsor, Md -..... New Windsor College and Wind- | Rev. A. M. Jelly, D.D..... mooanoess 
; sor Female College. 
143] Westminster, Md ..-.... Western Maryland Colle Geleseaos 4 T. HY Lewis .. <<. 2-2. eterno eee 
144} Amherst, Mass.......... rAmiberst @ollecGueec nce ces. =. cee Julius H. Serlye, D. D., LL.D ----.-.- 
145| Boston, Mass.......--... Boston College* SoC HAO SeC Ceres Rev. Edward V. Boursand,s.J .... 
146] Boston, Mass...........- | Boston University (College of Wm. F. Warren, §. 1. D., LL. D...... 
Liberal Arts). 
147 | Cambridge. Mass--.---.-. ; Harvard College.....----. aoe Charles NV. Ehot, Li. Doses eee | 
148] College Hill, Mass....... (Gtinies Collentyg soeqoessonseeeessooc , Rey. Elmer H. Capen, D.D..-.....- 
149 Williamstown, NWirass) ss 1-4) walla sm olloc Oerccsics sce eek ' Franklin Carter,PH. D., LL.D -....- 
1150) PAtdiiane hi cheese are AdimamiColleme i voce. o.ccce -oietsh D.S. Stephens, M A..-..0- 52. - eee f 
151] Albion, Mich............ | Albion College* Bein ao sie /isie-e Seca | Rev. L. R. Fiske, D.D., LL.D)... ceees 
152] Ann Arbor, Mich .......| University of MTONEOGEIN caaoraoacc | James B. Angell, LL.D ...70s ; 
153] Battle Creek, Mich...... Battle Creek College. Ame Sen eac |W. W. Prescott. - neeee sage 
154| Benzonia, Mich .-....--. Grand Traverse College ones see Orsin S27 Wolbyo---.---- sae eee 
155| Hillsdale, Mich........-- Jsilsdiee (CONES « seSspeceascdo0e | George. Wlosher ---. 22-6 eee 
156) Holland) Ma chy=eece.- ee - Hope College ..-......... i36en eee | Rev. Charles Scott, D. D 2o--4- eee 
157| Kalamazoo, Mich....-...- | Kalamazoo ‘College BRE neo aioe Rev. Kendall Brooks, D.D..-...--. 
15s eOlivet ev chipeeeesse- eee Olive tie ollecomema sees ce iaeeies | Rev. Horatio Q. Butterfield, D.D -. 
159] Collegeville, Minn.......| St. John’s University............. Alexius Edelbrock, D.D.......-.-. 
160} Hamline, Minn.......... Hamline University*.--.......... Rev. George H. Bridgeman, D. D.-- 
161) Minneapolis, Minn...... | Augsburgh Seminary, Greek de- | Rev. George Sverdrup ...........- 
partment.* ; 
162| Minneapolis, Minn...... University of Minnesota .......-. | Cyrus Northrop, LL. D 722. - seer 


* From Report of the Commissioner of Education for year 1882~-’85. 
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Pao | leis 9.....--- io 0} 0} 15. 10] 20! 6) 15; 15; 10] 10/114 
1829 1830 2 G| 14pz-.--(.2.... (101) | 115 
Peete ......f 11 |-..... —_— ol ER. fh Ge of ee eee Coe (aetien east 116 
1858 1859 2 io} wel... (ee ie ee ie (aes rete 117 
BOT 1666}... 4 Smee. sti. c ac. |fee cc. |come ]Reeeeeee |. well Se ee oem 118 
1872 1373 F Si ol a. 3 264, 22; 15| 20]; 10 7| ilps 
1854 1854 1 8 a pea es 23} 25) 13 S| li) 19/08 a | 5,120 
1872 1891 ay io} 108...... iy 3010 “al? ies |... oe ee apes 
ene) 1838 |e... -- 11 | ee 1d ee (95) 122 
| 
1842 | 1842 9 10 | 40m 2-2 50 | veers leacee 4 baw | cee | ree | _ eee | eee SN eRe 198 
1852 | 1837 aN) iy |e-22- et WRG alan Wh, FR OA Baek y 3! 194 
1825 | 1825 mi yeel| 3 | et ee | (51) 1195 
1885 | 1856 j........ (21 i ee eee Wee 9) Meo eee a Vee Eee) Es '196 
1856 1847. a | 16 | 102 |..-.-. 119 | 20; 28) 24 | bec jf Peers Pee Bee {197 
1873 | 1865 | 2 | 2c ees eee | (19) | 198 
250.4 1633) ........ (ie). ee —_— fee, leis (eeoeee pepe tec. +|--» 2) 2.e eee eee 129 
1869 1870 14 i ae } 12) 9( 5] 2 | 12; 10) 7| 8/130 
1834 1834 ee isp 228u...- —— | 33] 15) 38 pales. wee ae ece coat 131 
| e 
me) 1871} ......2 | eWeeee. 2 aes eee oer cee fore Pes ieess:| coe... a ee 132 
1794 | 1802 seseeeee to | 0 0) 38 1 41 ees | ep 0 0 0; ¥ 188 
1863 1863 |.......- 0 > a - ae 39| 411 3 oo eee | Ree | aD 134 
fe iets (000 (i ae ee sarleog | mmame@ek | Is Wee _ ies 
1784 ' 1789 ; 3 | GEE | |e. 4) 5) 2 3) 1th 9) 8) eis 
1867 1876 | 0 49 0 0 Gare ee occ e: eee ee ae Eee Ue oe | roe.s 137 
geo't 1782 \_....-.- | a | ae! Cae (ERs ee —— ee ee |. Ee —_— 138 
1865 , 1857 13 “<o) Ce, EM) (eee ee (43) 139 
1830 | 1848 | ai 14 | cay VERON 1 leg Sie 32 | 26 eOM cee eres |e.cee i fen.e 140 
ead) | 108 |_....... 5) SE ee | Ee eee ee ee ee eee ue 
1866 | 1840 2 Bicol Ae eT ce eee ee ee era ieee sien ok 142 
1868 | 1867 2) 00) os aoe le2eee Son MeelO) OMe! 1G su... |.2s50c|ceeetemee 8 143 
fee) 1891 |... PO es A 5 Salata Os Gs | 69 gee oe ofc... [oc eee 144 
1863 | 1864 SM TOV 195)|...... ‘<a (100) 145 
1869 1878 |........ m3 [| .- 2 te ---- ae (119) 146 
i | { 
1650 | 1638 |........ Gocco] a — ee fae | One || cee Cee ae 147 
M52 deas |........ Too ou Roan eae econ e|t | 10 40 5 eae 148 
iyg3'| 1793 |......-. Si c...| eal Faas O05) “Ges. | eiob) | MGs |c...--|--.2c.|.265. lees 149 
1857 | 1857 5 ena) be | ae Bh gandelEBoo lee en cee Aenea RS 150 
eG) | We80|........ | 0, | EE Ree (61 151 
1837 | 1841 27 | aly ded ee be eee Me. 22.2 |vexeue eee eee 152 
1874 | 1874 |... ya. aed ee’ 5c ee ee pie eee 153 
2, eSeeee rene... ie ots ers ot |e eae, eo ae | ete me Ieee eee ee MEE Som ee|l coat: 154 
1855 | 1855 S| 15 | 161} 18| 95! 11; 13] 7| 10) 52] 20) 28) 12 155 
4 (ee 9 = : ! 9 = 
Gemafiess|...| 9! eo fcacy wm) 7) 4! a) a! oo} a] alae 
1859 1859 me Mee 8 iy 5) 10; 11] 10y 8 111) idee 
1857 1857 | Gal... § Gh ee 4 Cee oon eee vs |--- +240 bce ee aan 159 
1854 | 1854 |......-- Go eocaee baat no 2 Sa 3 | i| 4 160 
ods | 1e69{-....... (A eee bee ees La eo eee se Lee Pa. Loe | 161 
1868 1869 Cilmes2 | 1S | 86)e...4 3, 19 wl) nu! 2%! 12!) 45 | 6 | 162 


@ Also reported in table of military schools. 
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TABLE 39.—Siatistics of universities and 


Post-office address. Name. President. 
| 
I | 2 3 
Northfield, Minn.-......- Carleton College .....- sccccesccce- Nev. James W. Strong, D.D....... 
Clinton, Miss -....-..-.-.| Mississippi College. ...........-.- Rev. Wis. ebb) D. Deassercceeeee 
Holly Springs, Miss..... House Wulversitye. = eee. eee ee Rev. W. W. Hooper, A. M....----.- 
Oxtord Nissi... - cess University of Mississippi......-.. Edward Mayes eeces-ceeeeeeeeeeee 
LBAbhme, AE) ococonaesoane Southwest Baptist College........ J. Af. Leavitt, A.M... casero eeeeeee 
Cantons toremere.. 222 eee Christian University ............. Jit, Hardin -.......08seeee eee 
Cape Girardeau, Mo..... St. Vincent's College...-....-..... Rev. Pi McHale, ¢: ieee eee eee 
Columbiawvilo ...0-0..2- University of the State of Mis- | Samuel Spahr Laws, A.M., M.D., 
souri. LL. D. 
Edinbnrgh, Mo.......... | Grand River College....-...-.se+. Rev. J. T. Williams, A. M., D.D--... 
May etionlOmecmsle cies Wenimali€ olla comermemecemicmceteit O. H. P. Corprew..-.- oe sete =cn eee 
atone NO sa Goan coeee Westminster College .....+..---- Rev. Charles C. Hersman, D.D.... 
Glasgow, Mo....-...---. Ibewns (COMES sosseccescosouco0cse ML. Cnrl 22... sa... seer eee 
LAST ON Omereeeleleeeiee Pritchett School Institute ....... | JS. Kendall... oo. . 2c eeeee eee | 
lies (Ghereners), KU@ocoocgesac La Grange College*.......-..+---- lJ. E. Cooke nA. LL. De-eeeeeeneeen 
JOM, ED socoon0 Go0cnc William Jewell College........... | James G. Clark, LL. D., chairman 
of faculty. 
Morrisville, Mo.......... ihvorisvlle College 1c. 0.-5-6 1c. 5 | Rev. WC Goodbye Dy Deseret 
St lcouis Oneness eee St. Louis University .--......-..-- Rew, He Moellerish Je-ceseereeereee 
Sub JUDE, WD) esesaonecca Washington University .......--- M.S. Snow, acting chancellor ..... 
| Springfield, Mo ......... DOynmey COMBS cooseo coane0 osecgncd | Rev. Nathan J. Morrison, D. D-.... 
Stewartsville, Mo ....... | Stewartsville Collego...-....-----. Rev. W.O. H. Perry, A.M-........ 
Warrenton, Mo ......... Central Wesleyan College a uleis cee a Rev. H. A. Koch) D.D -22eeseceeene 
Deer Lodge, Mont......- The College of Montana.........- | Rev. D. J. McMillan, D.D.......... 
Central City, Nebr ...... Nebraska Central College......... J. B.. Maxfield /.225.. -seepee ee eee 
OretewNebDr: ce ~ecseeces WMormere ollemeeyeccee lec cela =e Rey. DUB: Berry, Aa M eee cee 
Wilincoln, Nebr ....-...=:4 University of Nebraska .......... Irving J. Manatt, PH. D., LL.D., 
chaneellor. 
| Omaha, Nebr ..... Agoneo: | Creighton College ....-..-..-c.-e- Rev. M. P. Dowling’. ...225..-aeeee 
IR GNOMNEMoeerrecce cele cee | State University of Nevada ...... J. W. McCammon, principal -.....! 
Osi, ING ISL Gogso0acct | Dartmouth College ..............- Rev. Samuel C. Bartlett, D. D., | 
LL. D. 
WONT, Bod coscaneseoad | St. Benedict’s College.....-....0-- Rev. Aloysius Gorman, 0.5. B ....- 
New Brunswick, N.J.-..} Rutgers College .......-..-cee0-- Merrill Edwards Gates, PH. D., 
LI. D. 
rin cetonwNyleeee eee ee College of New Jersey....-..--c4- James McCosh, D. D., L. H. D., LL. D 
Vineland, N.J-........... College of the Sacred Heart....... Rev. E. H. Porcile, Ss. P. M..-.------ 
ALLEGAN yey eee ene se St. Bonaventure’s College.......-. Father Joseph Butler ...........- 
Annandale, N. Y.......-- St. Stephen’s College ............. Rev. R. B. Fairbairn, D.D., LL. D., 
¥. S. SC. 
FA TIT OLA NGHNS «sc ce eleeciee \Wwrallig: OGIGE GS) SoBe So cnBeareeEone oe Rev. E. S. Frisbee, D. D ......--.-.- 
sou ahy a, I, AY ccogodouuc Brooklyn Collegiate and Poly- | D. H. Cochran, PH. D., LL D......--. 
technic Institute. e 
Brooklyn, N. Y......-...| St. Francis College.-............-. Brother Jerome, 0.5. F ...---+-+--- 
IBTHIEKG, Ilo ME occccaqdeacs Canisins College......-...-....0-- Rey. Theodore Van Rossum,s. § .. 
@antomaiNeeyeeencecicc css St. Lawrence University.-......... Absalom Graves Gaines, D. D......) 
(Olbinveiv, I> Woocenccosece Hamilton College..............-.. Rev. Henry Darling, D. D., LL.D ..-| 
Geneva, N. Y.....- merece Hobart College ..--.ee--s cee eeeeee Eliphalet Nott Potter, s. T. D.,LL.D. | 
Hamilton, N. Y..... .---.| Madison University ..........-... Rev. Ebenezer Dodge, D. D., LL. D.. 
Tuheen Ne Serena eee Wemmellumiversity::.....-42<cs 222 Charles Kendall Adams, LL. D....- | 
Tue Roy; NY me ccc aa pone Winiversity...-.........-.| Reve Witla weeLotheroh see. -eeae 
New York, N. Y..-....-- College of St. Francis Xavier ..... Rev. John J. Mnrphy,s.J........- 
INOW Or Neeeere eee College of the City of New York..| Alex.S. Webb, LL.D .............. 
INGE NCOs IN Soococoades Columbia College ...........------ | FE. A. P. Barnard, s. T. D., LL. D., 
L. H. D. 
New York, N. Y........-| Manhattan College ............... Brother iusting....--.-seee eee | 
New York, N.Y .....--- University of the City of New | Henry M. MacCracken, D. D., vice 
York. chancellor. 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y -..-.. Wiassar Collece -.....---c-clees cary James M. Taylor, D.D.....-.---e-- 
Rochester, N. Y .........' University of Rochester .......-.. | Me B. Anderson) lt. Dececeseeeten 


* From Report of the Commissioner of Education for year 1S84-'85. 
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1866 1867 |.--.---- ea ae) | ae laksa 19; 11 ia 3 2 3, 11 2 163 
1850 1850 oe ea! 308i... | eee 40; 20! 10 | 6} 40] 25) 18] 10 |164 
1870 1868 3 Gomes dS: |_.....|....- 7 eee = ee RO Ey (165 
1$44 1848 2 tt) i ee 20 [5 10h eo 9 54 16] 16 9g 166 
1879 , 1879 3 8) ocr, eee eee. 6} s{ 41 2] i | 201 ag} 8 {167 
1852 | 1857 1 C oaahec| ee eee eee eeada ees aaa Perec Pens lee. | eee 168 
1843 1843 8 2; 81 eo) 16 Bor esa eae ee lees alee one loereeeel oem. | 169 
1839 | TORO |..-.---- EO isc. ae oe | (454) (170 
| u ! ! { 
1876 | 1845 i) 20S | A eer sues ene eae 20 | Peer cf | 4 | ee (171 
1855 . 1857 2 Glee | 0 0) 13 Zee 4 4), 4 i) <4 |e 
1853 1854 1 CCl Beene 12 6| 8 4| 20) 17 1; 4/178 
1867 1867 Me | 28) ce ee | 2| a1 2f1z 
1866 1866 | te | Sp a | Saye ee wee eel los | acne eee ee. ae )175 
1859 1866 i | io. a sae | sone cleat leniaa es [Ceaser tee roid | anton jeeneee sere eee 3 | 176 
Beiiicn) 2!) 5) 35)... (eee | na enh ce: a nee eC a 177 
; | t ' ! 
1878] 1971 |......-. | 5 (|| 02 | A ei Premiere ees es ee ee ee 
1832 1829 3 Ml) OGn. =< —— (249) 1179 
1853 1854 53 OU, O80el-. ==. eee a eee eee laeeeee (eel nccee |----2- | feos |-+--+- 180 
1873 . 1873 1 Me? 1697)-..... esters Bi OF | ss | a 2 TH 0) Sh PISt 
1879 1863 Wael. of| 18] 2] 4) diene... 1 | Mees. |some! 182 
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1854 | 1855 26 if? 615 0; 18 ce SE | Sa aes Bee 70 | 198 
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isa jisso| 20] 25) 405 |....../...-.- Q1) | 199 
1883 | 1870 |........ | eco, |e 196{ 14: 7 Bi Slee |--es2-[eesee[oee3- 200 
1856 | 1859 0 6 | SAE ee eee 6) ae 3 #) 161 |] 1) igen 
1812 | Teio}e....... ier ee | eee ae [eae essen |... Jade 202 
Beast |. ....... ED es «=| eee eee ae aes Sale el cee. 8 2 | 203 
1835 ° 1819 Bie ta dso ...| 37 1 2m) 29) 14| 12 6 3 ieee 204 
GONE LRGS |-.-.--- fe Oe cael qe seeene 239 | 162) 97 BEN cae an loo ee ee [eee cill reeee pe 
1857 , 1835 1 | Lees ee Lh oes ee Sa | nactee ell eee | cone 206 
1861 | 1847 8 iss) 31geh 23. ewes (20) 1207 
eG 129 |........ At, 590"\__. 22. eee 134} 71] 37] 22) 204) 101: Gf) 26 |208 
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a a ee oe 


Post-office address. Name. President. 
4£ 2 3 
214) Schenectady, N.Y-.....- Wnion Collese..........0----ser | Hon. J. S. Landon, Lh. D ......-.-- 
215| Suspension Bridge, N. Y.| Niagara University... ...08e.. 05) Very Rev. P. V. Kavanagh, C.M.. 
216) Syracuse, N. Y ...-.---.. Syracuse imiversity ..:3c0.0 eae Rev. Charles N. Sims, D. D., LL. D., 
chancellor. i 
217| Chapel Hill, N.C ..----..) University of North Carolina.-...-| Hon. Kemp P. Battle, LL.D ....... 
2181 Charlotte, N.C ......-.... | Biddle University. -sse---0ee-- Rev. W. F. Johnson, D.D ..-----..- 
219) Davidson College, N. C ..| Davidson College Were accnomree Rev. Luther McKinnon, D. D.....- 
220| Mount Pleasant, N.C ...| North Carolina Colecse eee... Rev. Geo. F. Shaeffer..--..-- = 
eel || Teenllened tt, IN (0) ono snonseaoe Shaw Universiey.--eee.s+- <2. oeee Rey. Ho Mo LupperspsD eee ses 
222 pane igs ae Cee Rutherford College*..........---- Rev. Robert L. Abernethy, A. of.,D.D 
225s alisio uray Ne seer Livingston College*..........-.-- Rex. Joseph ©: Price; Ao M2. sere 
224 | Trinity Sie WEG esool| Tseray ty Colleve epee. sees. - William T. Gannaway, A.M..-...- 
223; Wake Forest, ONG eee Wake Forest “College 2 eS Chas. EX. Daylor peur seeee-- sees 
geo Akron, Ohi0....:...ss.-| BUuchtelWollese 22... 222s css=s< Rev. O Cone, D. D.. ..33eeee eee 
207 | Ashland, Ohio Seeereeesas Ashland College * PO eres cc | HR. Bisson) Alsi, PHS Deeee eee 
228| Athens, Ohio..........-- Ohio University Be oe | | C. W. Super, avai, PE. Dees. 
229| Berea, Ohio...........-. Baldwin University -.-.---....--- William IWepler-.-2--ss--eee eee 
230 | BereasOhionessscae see German Wallace College -....--.- Wm. Nast, D. Di...ccce seer error 
231 | Brooklyn Village, Ohio...) Calein Colleces.........-...-..--- Fi.J. Ruetenik ..........35ee 
232 Cincinnati, Ohio .......- St Joseph's College 1) .4.2ec00...- | Rev. Jas. Rodgers, C. 8. C......-.- 
333. Cincinnati, Ohio @eceeeee Stapewamlen Colleceassssac.cssc5=-- Rev. E. A. Higgins + eG 6 ee 
234 Cincinnati, Ohio mee eeer University of Cincinnati.......-.. | Jacob! D. Cox, Ala, Low eee eeeee 
235 | Cleveland, Ohio........ Adelbert College of Western Re- | E. Bushnell........---..--...----- 
serve University. | 
236, College Hill, Ohio....... Belmont Colleze:----o-..2--.----- P.V.N. Ayers, A.M. .<.oee es eee 
237, Columbus, Ohio-........-. Capital University -......--..-..-.| Rev... M. Woy; A.M ..-scceeen eee 
238 | Columbus, Ohio......... Ohio State University ..-......-.- Win. J. Scott: ....... 3 3eeeeeeeee 
239| Delaware, Ohio ........- Ohio Wesleyan University .......| Rev. Charles H. Payne, D. D., LL. D- 
240 | Gambier, Ohio.......... IMemyorg ollle meme rciys= eis sei Rev. Wm. B. Bodine, D. D ......-.- 
241' Granville, Ohio.........- Denison University Bee i oe Galushal Anderson::--.seee-e eee 
242' Hiram, Ohio ............ urameColleseve-2-csscesssc-2- ce |G. H, Lauchliny AgM>o-eeeeee eee 
243; Marietta, Ohio........-. IMariotha @OllOte....2.ccncee+ecces Hon. John Eaton, PH. D., LL. D....- 
244! Mount Union, Ohio ..... Mount Union College As eee ee ees }O. Ne Hartshom) Ul. Deeeeeeserere 
245) New Athens, Ohio...... Frankdm@olleee. 22 .2.-6.--.00.-4 J.C. Blacks .s25.s-22e eee eee 
246| New Concord, Ohio...... Muskingum College .......-.---+. Rey. ©: AI. Spencer-e--- see eee 
247) Oberlin, Ohignes-.c.0.8 Oberlin “College eR i) yale Rev. James H. Fairchild .......... 
wie | Oxtord, “O10 ac.c0<255 25 Miami University -.....---..0.--- R. W. McFarland .... 2222. -- eee 
249| Rio Grande, ONO se se. Rio Grande College.....---..-..=4 Albanus A. Moulton, A. M......... 
2EO | Seid, CUO. osccooocacsane Scio Walledomres -caccssee s+ -scas- at Ed. Marsh) Ayal BS Deseee eases 
251| Springfield, Obio........ Wittenberg ME Olleme: <n ces. aa. ot Rev. S. A. Ort, D. Din... lee 
Dye || AUvib, OMN) soacccoanc00e Heidelberg College.......--.----: Rev. Geo. W. Williard, D, Dassen 
253 ucbana, Olioleessss cece: Urbana unawersitys seem cesses ser Rev. Prank Sealy: \cseee eee 
254| Westerville, Ohio.....-. Otterbein University ...........-- Henry GAarst...2.-..22. see eee 
255 Wilberforce, WMO cooood | Wilberforce University. ........-.| Rev. S. T. Mitchell, A.M ....-..-.- 
256 Wilmington, Ohiouee eee ---| Wilmington College............-- James 5. Unthank. atesmees sees 
257| Wooster, Ohio ......---. University GA WV OOStET.. cen cc ced Rev. Sylvester F. Scovel.......... 
258) Yellow ‘Springs, Ohio. --| ‘Antioch College ..........-.-.,--.} Rev. D. A. Long, 3, gD. D,, Leas 
259} Corvallis, Oreg ......-.. Corvallis College feecencecesce..-:| Bodis Atrnoldiga® 31220-2- eee 
260} Eugene City, Oreg pean 2 University of Oregon 5 ee | J. Wisc Jobnson; A. kl 2s eee 
961| Forest Grove, Oreg ..... Reece University and Tualatin | Rev. J. F. Ellis, A. M.,D. D........-. 
Academy. 
262| McMinnville, Oreg...... AlcMinnville Colleze......... ..»-| HC. Anderson, D. D2... ee. eae 
263; Monmouth, Oreg.-...... aC hristiam Colleses........<-cs-55< DD... Stanley $a. M .... cee - oe 
264! Salem, Oreg Re... 0 Willamette University ........--. Rev. Thomas Van Scoy, D.D -----. 
265 Allegheny City, DED os as ee Western University of Pennsyl- | 0.5. Goi. @_.--..---.--5--eeeeeee 
|} vania. 
266) Allentown, Pa --........ | Muhtenber EC OWES Es... seeaceeeee | Rev, £. i. Seip, Di D:...ceeeee eee 
267) oD valle. Papeeeeeeee een | Lebanon Valley College wcocess ss | RCV, DED. De Lone, by pees. eee 
268| Beatty, Pa ys | St. Vinecnt’s (COGS Seeeec esac 1D. Block, A. Mc, 0. S. B...22.-22eee 
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TABLE 09.—Stalistics of universities and 
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Post-oftice address. 
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Name. President. 
| | 


—————————— a ae Pe ee et 


i S 3 
269| Beaver Falls, Pa .......- Geneva; Collecoueeren: ccccieeneeen Rev. H. H. Georgenp. Da eeeereee | 
a0 | CaVAveG, IPE cossaseoodsos Dickinson College FORO Ho sicnnc Ley. James A. McCauley, D. D., 
| LL. D. } 
Ag eh SONGS ee) 912s Pennsylvania Military Academy. . ol Tego Higatt; Ashes. pee 
272| Easton, a a ae La Fay ette College... ....0-.----55 ev. Jas. H. M. Knox, D.p., Li. D.| 
273° Freeland, Pa. (College- rsinus College . weet occ cceeeetccer i HH. A. Bomberzer oonaesinleseeet | 
| _ Ville P. 0.). i 
274 | Gettysbargh, Pa ..-..... Pennsylvania College......s------ Rev. H. W. McKnight, D. p.----- | 
275 Greenville, Pas. ee MhielCOleeo-. 145.8 oe. nc nneeeee. a W. Witoth, D. D ...35eee eee 
276 | Grove City, ea ese cian Grove City College ..............- Isaac CMetler 2... sees eee 
277 | Haverford College, Pa..’ Haverford Colleze .. casusan unt Isaac Sharpless, doan.......------ 
278! Jefferson, Pa............ Monongahela College. ............ C. 8. dames... .2:.02.-seeee eee 
579 | Lancaster, (Paar. ae Franklin and Marshall College ...| Rev. Thos. G. Appie, D. D., LL. D-| 
280 Lewisburch, Pa we Buvinell@Uinimersigwesssseeetesee: David Jeeeil Lists. eee ee eee 
281! Lincoln University, Pa .| Lincoln University............0c- Rev. Isaac N. Rendall, gap .-2ee. | 
282 | Nleadwilles Paseo see- oe Allecheny College......-.-.0.---. D. H. Wheeler) D: D.. LED eres 7 
983 | New Wilmin gton, Pa... uf estminster € College rhs oe reece R. G. HMerguson! .......ceeeeeermer 
284) Philadelphia, Pa. (1240 | Ihe SENS COMERS) cocconcondoncsscce Brother Habriciante. eee eeee 
N. Broad street). 
285 Philadelphia, Pag...... | University of Pennsylvania. ...... Wn. Pepper, M. D., LL. D, provost. 
2oomeititsbune hea eee eeeee oe] Catholic College of the Holy | Rev. J oseph Strub, president 
Ghost.* board of directors. 
087 South Bethlehem, Pa...., Lehigh University...............- Robert A. Lamberion, LL. D .....- 
288| Swarthmore, Pa......... Swarthmore (CON IGE ease seem eene Edward H. Magill, LL. Dae 
289; Villanova, fee ee ed | | Augustinian Collere of Villanova. Very Rev. J. A. Coleman, 0.8.4 .- 
290 Washington, Pace oe) | Washingtonand Jefferson Collece.| James D. Moffat, D. D..........--- 
291) Providence, R.I.........| Brown Universit Vgene cece cciesees Rev. Ezekiel Gilman Robinson, D. 
Dac, Ibis 10). 
292| Charleston, S. C......... College of Charleston. ...........- Henry E. Shepherd, 4. M-.--.------- 
2938} Columbia, S.C .......-.. Allen UMA ERSI UVa e cceieseae sos 5: J. W. Morris 92.022. 5-.ceeeee eee 
294| Columbia, S. C .......... South Carolina College ¢........-- J. MA MCBirde; ul. Deets see 
295} Due West, DiC Ssmececss. Erskine @ollege*. -..-2.-+--------| INGv. Walle Grier up. Demeter 
296! Greenville, S. C ...-....- Harman University ..c.....00-06- Chas. Manly, D. D....--ceess=<seee 
297 Newberry, § Bh Oeassesonn Newberry College ...........----- Rey. G. W. Holland, PH. Doa.> ee 
228 | Orangeburgh, Be OO Remesioc Claflin University and South Caro- | Lb. Af. Dunton, D1. ---.--2-= so 
lina Agricultural College and 
Mechanics’ Institute. | 
299; Spartanburgh, S.C ...... NVofforei@ollecee. 1.en <2. sco .ee | James H. Carlisle, a. M., LL. D..... 
300| Walhalla, S.C.....--..-. AdmenCollecomeences cs sess<c.e er | Marshal S. Stribling, sec -....--.- 
301) Athens, Penn Meet cao Grant Memorial University *..... | John Fletcher Spence, s. T. D.-.... | 
ahi Bristol, AUS ieee anes oe: eng @ollet ox seme meccceaccece cas Rev. J. Albert Wallace, 1. A-..--. 
303; Clarksville, Tenn ......- | Southwestern Presbyterian Uni- Jno. N. Waddel, D.D., LL. D......- | 
| versity. 1 
c04 Hiawassee College,Tenn.| Hiawassee College.............--. Rev. J. H. Brunuer, D. H., D. D...-. 
a0 eckson, Venn... cate. Southwestern Baptist University.| Geo. W. Jarman, LL. D........-.. | 
306 Knoxville, Rennie eescesac University of eames e and State | 8S. B. Crawford, ‘chairman of fac- 
Agricultural and Mechanical tty. | 
College. 
307 | Lebanon, Tenn..........; Cumberland University Beast ccS Nathan Green, LL. D., chanceHor - 
308| McKenzie, Tenn .......- Betheloleces.-.. 5 .sccce sss ne ee Rev. dedi. Dickesh Agiieeeeeereeere 
309| Maryville, Tenn......... Mfary ville Collowe .........sc0s: Why 12, Sal HERE, Ts Wossos0 scoc 
310| Memphis, Tenn ........- Christian Brothers’ College...-- a Rev. Brother Sianrelian......-... 
311| Mossy Creek, Tenn......} Carson College ...........--.e--+- ayeSS fro Lio JOT og Meo cccecos 
312) Nashville, Tenn ead Reece Central Tennessee Collece.......- Hey John Biaden, D: 1) seseeee eee 
uhg Nashville, Tenn: eee Disk WmiMersity Ass. -- see eer Rev. Erastns Milo Cravath, M@.A-- 
314| Nashville, Tenn......... Roger Williams University.......| Rev. Wm. H. Stifter, Dp. D.......--- 
315 Nashville, enn 2 ceesece Vanderbilt Wniversity....-..--..- L. C. Garland, chancellor ...--.--- 
316! Sewanee, Tenn .---s0e+0- Diniversity ofthe South .......... Telfair Hodgson, 0.D..-s22---secer 
317 | Spenser, Tenn.........-. eSTieite CONGCS*s. os sac aceuoeees A. TD Seitz, "eM ....-~-ceeeee eer 


*From Report of the Commissicner of Education for year 1884-"85. 
@ These statistics are for the year 1834-85. See also table of military schools. 
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| | 
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1850 | 1847 1 ed arue| One WHE ee ae ye ee [eeebes|oee:2c|-ceee| eer 308 
ee ISi9Ns.....-.. ee 10: cat ee eee 5 ae 6 2 Ee 3 | 309 
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1833 | 1850 1 4| 157; | 0 Gm 9] 4 8 4; 1) 1) 0) eon 
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1883 | 1864 2 | S| Oi ut 3 Tae 0 eee Late = Bye 
1873 | 1875 | Rees. GG Se. 0) a (ae Laeeee ote ec 315 
1858 | 1867 | eee 1S de7 |e ee |. eee. ee Ne | ea pomeleaeeeal | 22. ApRI6 
1850 | 1830 1.22.2... ec | eee eee. ne cae ee Memes oe 317 
b See Tabie 44, Part IT. 
¢ Department of the University of Sonth Caralina, 
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TABLE 39.—Statistics of universities and 
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320 | 
321 | 
399 | 
323 


345 | 
346 | 
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Post-office address. Name. President. 
e 
2 3 
— = 
Tusculum, Tenn.....-...- | Greenville and Tusculum College.| Rev. Jere Moore, A. M.--...---.-- 
Austin, ome. ..... a University of Texas...-......---- Leslie Waggener, M. A., LL. D. 
| _ chairman of faculty. 

Georgetown, Tex........| Southwestern University eeecieaat d. W. Heidt, D..D .....<.88eee eee 

Independence, Tex...... ebay lors miviensity secs ceases eee Rev. Reddin Andrews, A. M.-..---- 

NaladowRexee ssa eeneespisalad one oll Co onemoem rene ceeeatissirs S.J. Jones ....c2-s.-ceeeeeeeeeere 

Sherman, exwseeccs oa | Austin College je croc oe cere Rov. D. McGregor ....-.- eee 

Tehuacana, Tex. .....-.-| Trinity University Bre ee eaten ee eer L. A. Johnson "president protem.. 

Salt Lake City, Utah... | University of Deseret ..........-- | John R. Park, M.D... 

Burlington, Vt .......... | University of Vermont and State | Matthew Henry Buckham, D.D... 

Agricultural College. 

Middlebury, Vt..-.----- Middlebury College*......---.-+- | Rey. Cyrus Hamlin, D. D., LL. D.... 

Aehland: Va..2.2.0e. eo! Randolph Macon College ......--- W. W. Smith, Aum .....29ee.- ee 

IE MOLY eee aoe Emory and Henry College Sater ei Thos. Wi Jordans A. eee eeeee 

Harada, Sidney Col- | Hampden Sidney ‘College Sreerset Sg Rev. Richard McIlwaine, D.D..--- 

ege, Va. 

Lexington, Va ......---. Washington and Lee University..| Gen. G. W. C. Lee............----- 

Richmond, Va .......... Richmond @ollecom@ercs- css. -2-c-- C. H. Ryland/sec..<.-.-22ee. = seen 

Shilomm, Whossocosoannnsce Roanoke College. Sone Coa eee Julius D. Dreher, M. A., PH. D....-- 

University of Virginia, | University of Virginia Bae en neue Chas. S. Venable, chairman of 

Va. faculty. 

Bethany, W. Va.......-. | Betlianya Colle ces meeemerere csc ser WK. Pendleton, Li: Diese eee eee 

Morgantown, W.Va ..... West Virginia University ......-. EK. Turner, AjM. 2. sceeee = eee 

Appleton, Wis.--.-.-.-- Lawrence - (Witiwiersitiyaecm nesses ate Rev. Bradford P. Raymond, PH.D., 
D. D. 

BeloiteVilSmeme = ce aee see BeloitiCollegemsce.- 222.5 =205- 15 Edward Dwight Eaton............ 

Galesville, Wis........-.. Galesville University .:-...-.....- Do tGasypus Sraoutiel, 1999) 5 o5cas5aonnone- 

INET SONS Sieeee estes see University of Wisconsin ......... John Bascom, D.D., LL.D ....-- wee 

hibllivom, WOKS. coGhosooapod Niltoni@ollecereses.--se <6 conse sie Rev. Wm. C. Whitford, A. M., D. D.- 
RAGING WAV 1See ec e ae Ser Racine CONIRKS Seo creneeenseeecoce Mey. A. Z. Gray, S) 0s) ase eee 

HERS) OTT Val Sines «cles «ore | Ripon College 23d 2 0 HEREC ene E. H. Merrell, Do p22. eee 

Watertown, Wis........ | Northwestern University.......-. Rev. Augustus F. Ernst ...--..... 

Seatulem\washieeeea © University of Washington Terri- | L. J. Powell, A.M..-.-..----.------ 

LOmyae f 
Walla Walla, Wash..... Whitman College .........--.. eee .| A.J. Anderson, A. M., PH.D --...224 


*From Report of the Commissioner of Education for year 1854-’85. 
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d For last 2 years. 
Jf City appropriation. 


e Includes receipts tor board. 


g Includes room and attendance. 
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150 350 | 11,254 | 4,758 | 200, 000 | 180,000 ; 9,482 035,850 | a | Friends.| 277 
27 | 94 325 | ' 120 | 30, 000 | 0} Gi) 490 ener. | 1,062 | Baptist -| 278 
39| 137 | 5,000 14,000 | 250,000 | 117,869 7,223 830 | 0 20,000 Refor'd.., 279 
50 180 | 9,009 | 1,450 | 135, 850 | 200, 000 ; 12,000 i... -.-.) 0! 0 Baptist . 280 
25 95 | 9,000 |.-....- | 360.009 | 155,000} 9,600, 325 | 0 | 20,000; Pres... | 281 
ie... | __ 150 | 12,000 | 1,800 ! 150,000 | 150,000 | 9,000 '........ 0.2. oan | 282 
2 110-160 | BE se (oo etoee Dae. wee | ae eee ee Beer eee Pres... | 203 
ee 2.630 | 3.587415, Goon. 9ee..01........) 17,390 seeceree| 23, 874 R.C.... | 284 
109-200 | 1300330 |e) ee a ees | eee Non-sect} 2¢5 
fee |e... ....|..----.. pee OOOO... eee 7 O00 \c oes sees) seer Cy. .8 
0 Ba 63,000 |... 1,000,000 '5'600,000 [eee sce: | eee ee errand)! ee | oi 
wen 450 | 9,074 | 2, 560) eee: oe ae ae See, | Se ee ee eee a fe 
(125) ooo, Cee es Le ees eae ne ee eee PC. ale 
2a | 25 | 5,000 | 5, 000 "150,000 | 250,146 15,236 | 0. wee ee 6,706 | Pres. ...| 290 
dun) 200 | 65,183 |....... 600, 000 | 767,104 41,938 25, 94 0) 4003 Ree oy 
eee ieee |... -- ee , ee | 400, ou0 . 12,000 | 100 |... _ 2,500 | Non-sect| 292 


5 


e Twenty-one of these studsnts are in Wharton School of Finance and Pee 
6 Includes receipts for board. 
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TABLE 39.—Statistics of universities and 


| z | 2 
Collegiate | Whole numberd =} . fe 
department.) 2 ofstudentsin = ' a o fe 
| & alldepartments, 5 | = = £ 
— eco | ~ mentionedor | 2 a a |2 
= $2 | =| in equivalent | 2 =| 2 alg 
“4 ae schools or camer, = ? |e 
oe Es 2 courses. ea 9 Slane 
Name. & |2e\|s (Sle) 3 | 20 
im oml|s | a =) — ° o = 
i e2;, nO] 2/1 Wee Mi = Se AS 
oe} £35 | & | |S 2 tia | sae 
va || esp oO fe Shel wm $19 
S Mies led web at: 
a decliets | ele Bete 
2 oi.) aaa S ele] 2 Sea 
@ 152/8| 3 3 == | 2 |Seate 
mn |Pa|4| & a |\m)4)/ 4 | 4 IA 
aw ae 
E 19 20 21 22 23 2425 26 | 27 he 
| | | | 
| ala 
29on\ Allen Wnigersity <-->. .cssseecceee eho eee Ace oie (180) ek eR ee eee 4 
294 | South Carolina College ............. re 42 a ys) (207) 0) Salsas 6) 4 
20>) | Erskine Colleve* <2... -<<.casc-s---be- cae BY | |oaoc SB cers soars leee el: sae WERecallooccs 4 4 
208 || hover WOM Aoosoonooscn coco |Saancd 100 |...- OO LG cae 0|] 0 0 0) 4 
QT MeNewmberrys Colleges essjacseee ee oe eee 38 0 iC Ae ered mac mosoce 4 4 
298 | Claflin University and South Caro- |...... 18 271 Bijalecee|- see To ee leeee op 4 
lina Agricultural College and | 
Mechanics’ Institute. | | 
oud jmvwotord’Colleve ....2..0.052-.00 5 Blees +e We yh] | Sore 1 es Bee eel cooorc 4 
B00 | MA@eerCollesen. 25.52... 2522 cces OD ee |s-s S0 ee, . Jee o| ol) 0) Mole 
301 | Grant Memorial University*........ Bi) WO Sac (260) ee |. eee ee 7| 4 
SOM as Ine Collece* .......--ge-escces el -aeee=| LOGE. s (161) }a2 | 0) 0 0) 4 
303 | Southwestern Presbyterian Univer- |-..-..|.----.|---- | 1 ee ae | 6 | 0 0 6) 4 
| sity. | 
304 | Hiawassee College ...........---..-a]esee- lecee ee Heees 102 | SABE RCCL Doct ie ees 4 | 
305 | Southwestern Baptist University...|....-- | Bae. 08 ||2....2. aw |... 5 | 
306 | University of Tennessee and State |.....- lsoosad 5 390 0|  O;} 0| 3866) 366 4 / 
een and Mechanical Col. | | | 
ege. » Te 
307 | Cumberland University ............].-.-+> | 61 | 2 140 |ececceme @li |: -#=-- eee 4 
308 ]]| Bethel Collemenseeecec sano eas oe eee ee oe i 0 114 81} 0] 0 0 0| 4 
209) Maryville Collese (95). .lsc0s. 008! 180 | 222|....1 200 OT Md Bote! eco) Be-o ne 4 | 
310 | Christian Brothers’ College.........,------ CO jeeer 240 |..2.- ee ee oe |------}------ | 45 
SUC arson olleccuseemarean keener FO! BH |iese 188 0; 1] 0O| 0 0; 4 
812 | Central Tennessee College.........- lena 13] 0 164 115 190170) 6 ree 
BI34) Wisk Wuiversity® _.....-.) 2.20200) | a! 39] 4 (295) 0/20" eae 6| 4 
314 | Roger Williams University......... eae 21| 0) (235) 0| 0 | 22 0; 4 
old) vemderbilt, University. ..- cee. --20 Ne ca eee Vereen (553) eee eee less | -=ee= aoe 
316 | University of the South ..........-. ores | UBS} jloase 272" |e 0| 0 0 29) | ose 
Biel ee unraint|© ollece- se ee \ ooseseue Seis eles (112) 0 | ecccleote ss |eeeeee 4 
318 | Greeneville and Tusculum College.. Bel 320 | naa ree 30) [os cctoaure Vanise 0 «| seeeeere 4 
slOUMUaiinersity Of Vexas.....0-seooeeeee 44| 106| 4 (144) eee aloes | = cieakaa emer 4 
320 | Southwestern University..........-|------ en epee) ees 146] 0} 0 0 0 3-4 
vol gebavlor University 222... -eee 1 5! 0} GS) |oacaeene 2) 0 0 0; 4 
Be) |Loalado College. < ai c..aca5 oneness aL 102 |---4 1385 | 147 [no tefeese|eeeeeeleeeece 3 
dea Austin Collewe®.. 111.1. .nimiessesgtau me 30:1) 080" 401 eas Wee pees ace Loe 4 
SeMETrinitygWniversity .2....scgeespeenieeees [esses ro (241) Pore eee een eee 4 
220g PU nsversity of Deseret ...-ceeeee ee eens ese ose 2 214) 139 RAL ec leeeen cleans | 4 
326 | University of Vermont and State| 42/| 184 |.-- 161 | 231 134) 0 0| 36 4 
| Agricultural College. 
Sci | ewiddlehury Collese* ......ccceseeeu 7g O83 Sob6c (43) wees lvcneol) 400i MES 
328 | Randolph Macon College ......-----|eneeeejee---e|e-- 110: |eoeea ee | eT ee eee oe 107) ae 
329 | Emory and Henry College*.—...... 12 65 lees 140) ose li .m} 0 0 0; 4 
330 | Hampden Sidney College ....-......| 19! 111 ].... ddl |e ODF. sce css: 1 21 a 
331 | Washington and Lee University....|-----. 133)) 1 12a eee uy AL 0) a Ome 
Joc | Richmond College ........2, see lee oe == [ence = - 0 142 Oa) |eeeteee. oe 7 j-e-- 
333 | Roanoke College...........0c.----0- 23 | 109] 0 Tofiiece ase 0}; 0 0 20; 4 
sot | UMIMersity or Vineania Jc .eeee eee lemes on lee. oss 8 170 0; 19} 0 11 6 |ieee 
335 | Bethany College* .........-0..cee ee 8 63} 0 (80) Ol) Oe /e2eece| eames 4 | 
336 | West Virginia University .......... Peres oeee ie ala.2 a 122 | os .2cdetelte ec |eoecl==- oo) oer 
ool | Lawrences miversity../2-22sse ee | 26| 8&7 -| 145 101 | a2; 0 0{| 600! 4 
338 | Beloit Collegowe. co... 2.0 cn 5 sees 2| 63 | 0 198 |, oc2soee a6} 0 0; 33) 4 
339 | Galesville University .....00.-..---- u Ole ae 44 Lie |S <<<| he regia 3| 4 
340 | University of Wisconsin -......---- TS || See || B 252 941 0) 0 0 Ogi 
37] | ilvon Collece 2422)... see ee, i ae 134 127 | coche. 2-0 see omens 4 
oe | INE Ke (COMER 5 on noccocooeemcosoandlosooor 30) ea. 130 |.scceee 0] 0 0 0| 4 
343 | Ripon College ... ..........-------- 8 DOU eae 116 So 1 |. 23q0.. ob eeees 4 
344 | Northwestern University ..-..-....|------ BYE lence 139 Jose... see oo cero | bosepe 4 
345 | University of Washington Terri- |..---- 6| 0| (74) | o}; 0 . 0] 2 
tory.* 


346 | Whitman College 


*From Report of the Commissioner of Education for year 1884-’85. a Pattially. 


STATISTICS OF 


UNIVERSITIES 


colleges for 1885-86, §-c.—Part [I—Continued. 


| 


Annual chargo for tuition. 


Average cost of board and lodging 


| 


per annum, 
librarics. 


Number of volumes in college 
librury 
Number of volumes in students’ 


Value of grounds, bnildings, and 


apparatus. 


Amount of productive funds. 


AND COLLEGES. 


Y 


State appropriation. 


tuition fees. 
for tho year. 


eceipts for the last year froin 


Receipts for the last year from | 
Receipts from all other sources 


| cn | 
; 
29 30 ol + -] 33 ot 30 | 26 af | 38 
: - ime 
$8 Si4 OO. Me aes S85 000) Meee. aM os cee BR eee ces IBEEGECOGe osooneme 
0 99 27,500 | 2,000 ; 318,000 $95,500 $5,700 | 0 $17,500) $2,500 
20 Woe fy 2, s00i.. 2... 4 20-000 A" 75, 000'@ =, S00 22. ...- oo. ce- os Bien o 
60 ies. ..... eee 3 50,000 25,000 2,060 | $4,000 0 2,000 
50 106 5,800 | 1,200 30,000 10,000 700 | 2,000 0, 4,300 
3 50-1, 400 50: # +60, 000 4)... ae... 2.8 673 5,700 | 12, 000 
ch @CS@S1 | GALT) SASS. SSSR | (ee | | ee! gee ee | 
10-40 100 600| 400 5,000 13,000 1,073 70 0! 165 
15 Se) 2,250'f......- 45,000] 3,000}......-- PAIN Beene 7, 000 
15-25 | 100 Gn Ae 15,000 16,000 9,000} 1,800! 0 0 
50] 14-20) 4,600} 1,000 50,000 110,000 6,600 | 2, 500 | 0| 7,500 | 
{ 
|) i) eee RR SR sae Wee Bee Wein s: eee 
56 120 4,600 1,575. 50,900 53,000 3,000] 3,500 |......... eae. F 
40 106 7,000 1,000 130,474 426,000 23, 410 4357 Q' 4,168 
if 
50 108} 8,000 |......- 10,000 10,000 GOO 000 8. ... 4.) --.-2$ 
50 100 S01 15, 000 | 0 4,600: 0. 0 
0 941 6,000}; 200 75,000 115,000, 7,000 | 61,500 /......... 7, 000 
oe... cee ind (coke. a? Sasa | Pe (ee SI Fee 
32 90 500 1,090 15,000 21,500 1,200 2,500 0 0 
9 70, 1,700 65,000 10,000 560 1, 700 0 6,090 
id 120 | 3,000 |...-...' 250,000 10,000 600 1,815 0’ 6,116 
8 64 | 3,000 0 125,090 1,000 60 1,200 1,000 4,5c0 
50 13016 3,300 [L...... 540.C00 900,000 63, 000 | 18,000 f.........)........ 
100 210 | 17,500 12,000 175,00) 65,000 6,000 | 17,000 {...._....J..-. .-. 
5-20 | 100-120 | 1,000 }....... 2), 060 0 0 3, 600 | | de a 
22-94; 80-90) 6,000 2,000) 19,700 9,166 ibe | BB Ses cee! Ree 
elonieels—5 | 4, 000 T...-.. .| 200, 000% 650,000 44,713 |.......4..---.-g.--.---- 
50 “Si... a CONG? || Boe © ae | | a ee a eee 
30-50 HOU 2500 §-22.--: 35,000 ' 30,000 |.......- 1, 600 0 0 
36 13 doo Pee. JS), -aeet LARS , 20008, 1, 000/F....2... 
43 T5011) 3,000 ft... - TOMI eee | | Sa ido) 2. eS 
po=50uie 50-110 |)__....8...-.-2]..-.....! SS O0@ Ne .2.|-2s0. Fa. 4 lee 
40 140 | 3,609 |....... 70, OOO d= cose. : oa iy ee, | oe 
45 | 183-961 | 35,000 ....... 350,000 | 120,416 6,716 | 4, 754 0 16,636 
45 | $0 | 16,000 ...... 100,000 139,000! 9,090 5 oy §. eee 
75 | 705 | 5,000 t......- 69,000 75,000 4,500, 7,¢00 0 3,009 
40-30 100] 5,000 f....... 100,000 59,000 3,000: 4,900 0 0 
60 130 3,000 7,009 60,000 . 110 1 6,600; 2,260 7 eee 
50 | 108-180 | 16,050 2,300 190,000 | 529,844 31,202) 4,427 YY ae 
70-80 100 | 9,000 f....... 300, 000 | 125,000 8,000; 5,650 |......... 12. 609 
d40 e530 | 90-144 | 16,000 | 1,000, 75,000 5,000. __ 300 | _5, 800 4,000 
75 150 | 46,000 |..-.-..1.219.597 322,000 | 57,000 | 17,992 | 40,000 11, 526 
40° TID | Sees oe ee 125,000 10,000 |........ i a? a oD ee eee 
0 120} 5,000) 400 | 150,000 107,200! 6,348; 350; 18,000 )......-. 
0 140 | 11,150 ]-......- 90, 000 | 125,09 } 7,500 | 0 5, 000 
26 636 | 80-200 13,500 | 1,200 120,000 1§v, 000 | 14,400: 3,950 0) 2,500 
24 100 S00i\he. eee oe 000 Bee a ee. seth) be S| Pee 
0 180 15, 200 0 | 500,000 5v0,900 | 30,000 | 5,000 57, G00 0 
24-33 85 1,720 990 ' 38,000 20,000 Se 0uwe 209 Bocas . acc 964 
(400) § 0509... 150,000 @... .§-......- 133000 £.....-s2.:)-<-2 ee 
24) 78-110 5,700, 730 75,C00 140,000 19,000] 1,195 0 33.000 
30 100} 2,000} 200 f 50,000 f.........}........ Nei Ocal 7, 000 
At 100) Be? 000 ¢......- Ty) PLES Ee j 3,000 3,000 |........ 
d39 e45. 180 2,000 0 35,000] §, 425 9001 4,658 0 7¢0 
b Includes receipts for bSard. e Non-residents. d Preparatory. 


Religions denomination of institu- 
tion 


[M.ES.. 
| Non-sect 
AL 


nes o.. 
Pres .... 


AL E.S.. 
Baptist. . 
Non-sect 


Pres. 
Non-sect 
Dig Dy, Sad 
Baptist . 
Non-sect 
Pres __.. 
Cumb. P 
Non-sect 
Non-sect 


MES 


Non-sect i 


Non-sect 
Baptist . 
Ev.Luth 


Non-sect : 
Christin 3 


Non-sect 


Non-sect 
8. D.Bap 
ye IB) oe. 

Cong ... 
Ev. Luth 
Non-sect 


Cozuz . 


e Collegiate. 
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List of universities and colleges from which no information has been received. 


Location. Name. Location. | Name. 
| 
Mobile, Ala.....-...- | SPs Hill College. ' Nebraska City, a Nebraska College. 
San Francisco, Cal ..! St. Mary’s College. | South Orange, N. J.| Seton Hall College. 
Winter Park, Fla ...| Rollins College. : Alfred Centre, N. Y.| Alfred University. 
Car linveill en oll meee Blackburn University. 1) BrooklyneyNeeaeere | Sr. John’s College. 
Clemmem, JM sococascs | University of Chicazo. i Jee ON, Kosa ones | Elmira Female College. 
‘Terre Haute, Ind....) St. Bonaventure’s College. ordain; oN. Y eee. | § Sc. John’s College. 
Des Moines. Iowa ..-; University of Des Moines. | New York, N. ¥....| Rutgers Female College. 
Fminence, Ky ....-.- Eminence College. | Weaverville, N.C | Weaverville College. 
MGourEE SA ISP So coascce! | Murray Male and Female || La Grande, Oreg ...| Blue Mountain "Univer. 
Institute and West Ken- | i sity. 
tucky Normal Schvol. » Philomath, Oreg....| Philomath College. 
New Liberty. Ky .--- Concord College. 1 oLretton ae eee St. Francis College. 
North Middletown, | Kentucky Classical and | Philadelphia, Pa....| St. Joseph’s College. 
Ky. Business Coliege. | Winchester. Tenn ..; Winchester Normal. 
Dalemone, GM ocacce Baltimore City College. | Galveston, Tex --...- St. Mary’s University. 
Baltimore, Md ..-..-- Lovola College. i| Mansfield, Lex ...-.. Mansfield Male and Fe- 
Worcester, Mass ....| College of the Holy Cross. || male College. 
St. Louis, Mo .....-. College of the Christian ||) Waco, Texee------ Waco University. 
Brothers. | Flemington, W. Va .| West Virginia College. 
Sedalia, Mo..--....-. Sedalia University. Sioux Falls, Dak....' Sioux Falls University. 


Memoranda to Table 39. 


if 
Location. | Name. i Remarks. 
Tnsealoosa, Ala......-- a University of Alabama..... Post-office changed to University. 
Boonsborough, Ark....| Cane Hill College......-.... ’ Suspended for the present. 
Ibswineta, JON coocosces | Irvington College Hebeincaae ' Removed to Pana, ill, and known as Pana 
| | Academy. (See Table 28.) 
Greenwood, AMfo......-. | Lincoln College...-...------ ' Suspended antil 1887. 
Fullerton, Nebr......-. | Nebraska Wesleyan Uni- ; Closed. 
versity. { 
JDUIRGS INE? cocensoonsocc University of Nevada...... | Removed to Reno. 
Salisbury, N.C ........ Zion Wesley College........ Name changed to Livingston College. 
Cincinnati, Ohio ....... Hebrew Union College....-. | Transferred to Table 50. and students also 
| classified with those of the University of 
| Cincinnati. 
LOR TED WOR A, IER Soo oor University at Lewisburgh .| Name changed to Bucknell University. 
Athens, Tenn.......... Haste Tennessee Wesleyan | Name changed to Grant Memorial University. 
niversity. 
Waxahachie, Tex.....- | Marvin Wollege esse saess | Sold to the city and carried on as a combined 


| | public school and coilege. 


SCHOOLS OF SCIENCE. 


Table 43 presents the statistics of 48 schools of science endowed with the national 
jand grant. 

These report 527 instructors and 5,822 students, 417 of the former and 3,468 of the 
latter belon ging to the regular course. 

Table 44 presents the statistics of 42 schools of science not endowed with the land 
grant, having 447 instructors and 4,263 students; of the former 439 and of the latter 
3,709 are reported i in the regular course. 

The extent to which the schools reported in Table 43 are fulfilling the leading 
purposes specified in the act of 1862, viz, the teaching of such branches of learning 
as are related to agriculture and the mechanic arts, j is @ question constantly recur- 
ring. 

An especial eifort was made during the year to ascertain the number of students in 
each of the schoois engaged in the study of agriculture. 

é The result is set forth in the following table, collected from the most recent informa- 
ion: 


tre 
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TABLE 40.—Number of collegiale and agricullural sludents in the ‘colleges of agricullurs 
and the mechanic arts.” 


| 
| 


|e 
1 | 48 [ee | 
4 | aS Sa 
+2 | 2s ze. 
States and Territories. 5 | Segneec Remarks. 
= ao | 3 a 
be | Go Ss eS 
iS = = = . 
= | = 4 
—- Es 
miabama ........ See sane a <e 1885-"86 145 19 | Courses taken by 3 lower classes not specified. 
BNaWNSAA-\s/-- -2+so56s---- 1884-"85 83 j....---- | Studies not specified. 
California .....c.ceses-ss- | 1885-86 | 243 | 5 | 
WOlONAdU.=--.-.0-0¢ Gooemee 1885-86 | 69 | 7 | or a peTeee some agricultural branches 
, apparently. 
GounlecweuGe ..-..5.------< | 1885-85 256 |. 2.04. | Studies not specified. 
NDEI MALO ccc sac cee canes 1883-'34 53 28 | Avricuitural and scientific students. 
OU ente ccc nces sa. oa so |lcoooeons|_sasoneac | No recent information. 
RE A oe nccncses----- | 1885-86 386 | 53 | Including students in industrial chemistry; 
| all at Athens, Ga. 
AIMIO ONS) coesos seg se ee eee 1885-86 | 332 25 
Jing W@ie)..66e65 cose ee eee 18x5—e6 146 15 | 
LOWE S600 coco sS eee ees | 3883-84 Os | reeves are: Studies of students not specified. 
INATIOTDS soosoo csqnnpeeedeeee 1885-786 428 428 | Including 127 women students. 
BeemtOkYy -...-..-..2.- .-- | 1883-'84 ere Studies not specified. 
Lonisiana..... Ms eae a Issy-21.1 200 |. .2222-: Studies not specified. 
MG. ..-......- eas aia | 1884-"85 | 92 | Bp Oncaee | Studies not specified. 
EAT Uso os a wisice se cee oes | 1285—"86 a3) | eens | Studies not specitied. 
| cian) eee 1885-86 | 295 255 
Minnesota’.........-..---- | 18e4-"s5 | 293 al! 
Mi csiscippi--..-...-..-..-. 1885-86 | 291) IL: 

S00 oe eiseso co | 23 | 372 
{S ORISERE pega s coor eeene 1884-"85 101 | 191 | 
(Ob) pean eee (soeee eee | ene |----+--5 | No recent information. 
Newelempshire........--- | 1885-88 50 | 50 | ‘ 
Mlewglersey..._....--...-.. Neds es cee Aca) [26 cae eee | No recent information. 

BMCMVPNGOIIGE © co cc cc cece sae | 188£-*85 563 | isl | 
Myortn Caroling --........-- Lae oH | ae 

INi@. coadeGco SS CRE See 185485 5 
ORGGON_cossgedeansce eee Eee eee Ceereeee | Recess No recent information. 

PoE SG ANG Aes. <2 20 <- 1885-86 69 | 49 
ivirode Island :........-...- 1885-’r6 BRE) ll eemeeoe 
Sout Carolina .......<..-. 1885-86 | 594 | 110 
‘Tennessee ...... osceeneeees | 188i-"s8d | 154 | 74 | 
OS a= | 1885-86 (| we 465 
NER GUNG So3055 Sees ee | 1885-86 | 163 ! 19 | 
Virgipia Acricultaral and | | | ; ‘ ; 
eee conical College ....-. | oes TBP) eee aoume | Studies not specified. 

MINICOM OVA occ oe seo | 1884-"85 341 99 ; 
MGS Walia aE yee | 184-"85 ! Tul BU | Including students in chemistry and physics. 
Wisconsin.............---.| 1884-85 | 116 | 

TNE) ee eae | 7,803 | 2,072 | 
| | 


@ Besides preparatory students. 


The following statement shows the number of schools of science and departments 
of this class, with instructors and students, as reported to this Office each year from 
1876 to 1326, inclusive (183 omitted). These numbers include the national Military 
and Naval Academies : 


Nonmber of institutions ...... 75 74 76 | 81 . 83° oe &6 99 105 £0 
Number OmiNisoruciOrs...---- 793 TS1 809 > Skt 908% 101) § 1 0&2 1, 1187) J, 2H 974 
univer of students .......--. | 7, 614 | 8, 559 113, 153 ‘10, 919 11,584 12,799 15,957 14,769 17, Oe6 10, 332 

: | | aa 
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hoe REPORT OF THE COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION. 


PROFESSIONAL INSTRUCTION 


The chief particulars of the current record of the professional schools of the United 
States, as reported from the several States and Territories, are presented in the sum- 
maries of the tables. 

Considering the country by geographical sections, the totals appear as follows: 


TABLE 45.—Summary of statistics of professional schools by geographical sections. 
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From this exhibit it appears that the law schools report the largest percentage of 
students who have received college degrees, and that the North Atlantic division 
shows the highest ratios for all classes of professional schools. With respect to the 
medical schools it shonld be observed that only the regular and the hommopathie 
schools are included in the sununary by geographical sections, as the particulars con- 
sidered were not reported with sufficient fulness from the other schools included in 
the general table. 

The general lack of productive funds noticeable in the statistics of law and medi- 
cal schools is, undoubtedly, due to the general conviction that these departments can 
be self-supporting. Experience, however, indicates that the highest order of pro- 
fessional study cannot be maintained upon sucha basis, as expressed by President 
Eliot in his report for 16:5-’85: 

“A professional school of high grade ought not to depend on tuition fees for nearly 
two-thirds of its annual expenses; and it ought to have the means of aiding young 
men of promise who are struggling to get a thorough training. In Jaw schools, asin 
other educational institutions, it is only the elementary instruction, given year after 
year to large classes, which can be self-supporting.” 

In the same report President Eliot calls attention to the disadvantages arising from 
the late entrance upon the practice of medicine in the case of students who seek the 
B. A. degree as a preliminary to professional study. The trouble grows out of the 
elevation of college staudards and the consequent advance in the age for matricula- 
tion and graduation. In view of the evil pointed out the faculty of Harvard have . 
laid before the academic council a plan for the abridgment of the college course by 
those students who go from college directly into oneof the professional schoolsof the 
university, which plan is still under discussion. 


SCHOOLS OF THEOLOGY. 


The following is a comparative statement of the number of schools of theology (in- 
cluding theological departments) reporting to this Bureau each year from 1876 to 
1886, inclusive (1883 omitted), with the number of professors and number of students: 
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u I | 


TABLE 46.—Summary of statistics of schools of theology. 
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TABLE 46.—Summary of statistics of schools of theology—Continued. 
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TABLE 47.—Statistical summary of schools of theology according to denominations. 
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544 REPORT OF 


List of schools 


THE COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION. 


of theology from which no information has been received. 


Location. Name. 
| 
noe) Bane bane, (OF) mcscacanconsos cs ! Franciscan College. 2 
dice, WOW osanse sosacessec Berkeley Divinity School. 
(Gavin, Wo scossssaposcandcasse Theological department of Blackburn University. 
‘Beloitwlowarcesccs css sessions Norwegian Augustana Theological Seminary. 
OMENS, UGyecacosnssqosooodc00 02 Presion Park Thevlogicai Seminary. 
Wen? Ome? we, Ris assosoascocueosene Theological Sen:inary. 
N\ialitivara eM lias seeereeeaisteemeyeies aie New Church Theological School « 
lay (Gators, QUIRES) coooce coscadsoscse Bishop Green Associate Mission and Training Sckool. 
Geneva, N. ¥.-..-- Pocsseoceeoanee De Lancey Divinity School. 
Swiraense, Neer. cscs eecee a aseteee St. Andrew’s Divinity Schvol. 
Cincinnati Oniors--eeeeeeeeee renee } Lane Theological Seminary. 
SpEmodierdye OhiGmeserermestee eee Wittenberg Seminary. 
ia nei Sbo role a ereerelaistotleeieiseteees Catholic Theological Seminary. 
ColumbiawismCrasssseseseeeeee sees Theological department of Ailen University. 
Columbia, 8. C...... Satsla/< cyeleertereeters Theolovical Seminary ot the General Assembly of the Presbyte- 
rian Church in the United States. 
Orangeburgh, 8.C ..... sin neciseeeeree Baker Theological Institute (Clatlin University). 
Independence, Tex..........---.-- Theological department of Baylor University. 
Memoranda to Table 48. 
Location. | Name. Remarks. 
SolmasAlavecesseeeee | Alabama Baptist Normal and Theo- | Name changed to Selma University. 
logical School. 5 
Carthage, Ill......... pects theological class in Carthage | No distinct theological department. 
College. 
Chicacowlllteeesseees Chicago Theological Seminary of the | Mail returned. 
| Lutheran Church. 
Topeka, Kans........ Kansas Theological School..........--. This school has merely a nominal ex- 
istence. 
Louisville, Ky..----- Theological department of Kentucky | No department proper. 
| University. 
Louisville, Ky.......: Theological Seminary of the Protest- | This institution exists in name onty; 
‘ ant Episcopal Church in the Dio- is in possession of a valuable library 
cese of Kentucky. and prodactive fonds. 
Woodstock, Md...... | NWioodstockaC@ollesereee saa sseeeria ease Mail returned. 
Liberty, Mo......... | Jeremiah Vardernan School] of The- | Not theological seminary proper. 


ology in William Jewell College. 


Normandy, Mo....... Evangelical Theological Seminary.... 


Newboargh, N. Y..... | Newburgh Theological Seminary..... 
| 
Oph, ONO cssooon- | Theclogical department of Urbana 
University. 
Richmond, Va..... --| Richimondelins ecunioeeert mites 


Name changed to Eden College and re- 
moved to St. Louis. 

This seminary exists for the present 
only in its library and property. 

No such department in university. 


Name changed to Richmond Theologi- 
calSeminary. 
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SCHOOLS OF LAW. 


The following is a statement of the number of schools of law reporting to this Bu- 
reau each year from 1876 to 1836, inclusive (1883 omitted), with the number of iu- 
structors and number of students: 


rn = Se — —— a ae et 


rt ee ae i 
| 1876. | 1877. | 1878. | 1879. | 1880. | 1881. | 1882, | 1884. | 1885. | tese 

{ | = | | | 

ee | ee | - s 
| 
Number of institutions. -.... | 42 43 50 49 48 47} 48 | 47 49 i ae 
Number of instructors. ---... 218 175 196 | 224 | 2297 223) 249; | 260 285 | 2k 
Number of students....-....| 2,664 | 2, 811 | 3,012 | 8,019 | 3,134 079 | 2,686 | 2,744 | 3,054 
| 


8,227 | 3, 
q 


TABLE 49.—Summary of statistics of schools of law. 
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Memoranda to Table 50. 


Location. | Name. | Remarks. 
| | 
Washington, D.C ......-.--- | National University law department .. | No information received. 
OUTS All Ge Wiyaemretstaetsteelecilerete ea cepa tment of the University of | No information received. 
oOuIsv1lle. 
Fullerton, Nebr....... ees Se | Law department of Nebraska Wesleyan | Closed. 
University. 


SCHOOLS OF MEDICINE, DENTISTRY, AND PHARMACY. 


The following is a comparative statement of the number of schools of medicine,’ 
dentistry, and pharmacy reported to this Office each year from 1876 to 1886, inclusive 
(1883 omitted), with the number of instructors and students : 


Se |) = es | eee eee OO Oe i 


Number of institutions ......! 102 106 | 106 | 114 | 120 126 134 145 152 175 


Number of instructors....... 1,201 | 1,278 ; 1,887 | 1,495 | 1, 660 | 1.746 | 1,946 | 2,235 | 2,514 | 2, 829 
Number of students ......... 10, 143 ee 11, 630 Hs mall 14, 006 |14, 536 |15, 151 eee 3B 921 16, 407 
| 


TABLE 51.—Summary of statistics of schools of medicine, of dentistry, and of pharmacy, 
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TALLE 51.—Summary of statistics of schools of medicine, §c.—Continued. 
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LAWS REGULATING MEDICAL PRACTICE. 561 


SuMMARY oF Sratm LAWS REGULATING THE PRACTICE OF 
MEDICINE. ! 


ALABAMA. 
[Act approved February 9, 1877. 

No person shall be permitted to practise medicine in any of its branches a8 a means 
of livelihood without having obtained a certificate of qnaltfication, either from the 
Board of Ceusors of the Medical Association of the State of Alabama, or from the 
board of censors of one of the county medical societies, which are in affiliation with 
it. The standard of qnalifications for the practice of medicine, together with the 
rules for the government of the authorized boards of medical examiners, shall be 
determined from time to time by the State Medical Association. County probate 
judges shall keep a register of licensed practitioners. 

The Board of Censors of the State Medical Association is composed of ten members, 
elected by the association. ‘This board controls the county boards of censors, which 
are composed of five members each. 

The diploinas of medical colleges confer no right to practise medicine in Alabama; 
nothing does that cxccpt the certificate of some medical board, bascd upon actual 
examination. 

The county boards examine graduates of reputable medical colleges only; the 
State board alone examines non-graduates. Non-graduate applicants have become 
mery fow. 

Persons proposing to begin the study of medicine are examined by the county 
boards in English grammar and literature, general and United States history, and 
the elements of arithmetic, geometry, inorganic chemistry, and physics.? 


ARKANSAS, 


[Act approved March 9, 1881.] 

No person may practise mediciue or surgery as a profession without being registered 
in the office of a county clerk. Any person shall be allowed so to register who shall 
file a certificate of qualification signed by the majority of the county board of medical 
examiners of the county where he or she offers to register. County boards of exami- 
ners consist each of three persons, learned in medicine and snrgery and duly registered, 
who are appointed by the county judges for terms of four years. 

Each county board shall meet quarterly to examine all persons appearing before it 
who desire to practise medicine or surgery; asy person satisfying a majority of snch 
board that he or she is twenty-one years of age, of good moral character. and duly 
qualified to practise medicine and surgery, or either, shall receive a certificate of 
qualification entitling to registration, which latter must be in the county wLere the 
examination was held. 

Any person who has Leen refused registraticn by any county board may apply for 
a re-examination by the State Board of Medical Examiners, which is appvinted by the 
Governor, and consists of five members learned in medicine and surgery, and dnly 
registered. If, upon re-examination, such persen shall be found qualified to practise, 
the board shall grant him or her a certificate entitling to registration in any county 
in the State. 

No person desiring to practise medicine shall be excluded therefrom on account of 
any particular system or school that he may desire to practise. 

(A bill requiring all practitioners to be graduates of reputable medical colleges re- 
cently passed the State senate, but failed in the house.) 

CALIFORNIA. 
[Acis approved April 3, 1876, and April 1, 1&78.! 
- The Medical Socicty of the State of California, the Eclectic Medical Society of the 
State of California, and the California State Homeopathic Medical Society, and no 
other corporation or persoas, shall each appoint annually a board of examiners of 
seven persons, who must be regular graduates. These boards shall issue certificates 
to all persons desiring to practise medicine or surgery who furnish satisfactory proof 
of having received diplomas or licenses from legally chartered medical institutions in 
good standing, and (since 187) to no others. A certificate must be signed by all the 
members of a board, and shall entitle the holder to practise in any part of the State. 


The holder must have it recorded in the office of the county. clerk in the county where 
he resides. 


‘This anmmary has been compiled from the Fifth and Eighth Annual Reports of the Ilinois State 
Board of Health. The provisions of the several laws defining the status of physicians who were 
already in practise at the time they were passed have been omitted. 

*In 1885 sixty sets of examination papers were prepared by the county boards. Of these, two 
were from applicants for the study of medicine, one of whom was unsuccessful. Of the fifty-eight 
haa for the practice of medicine, seven were unsuccessful. One non-graduate passed a successful 

i ation, 
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The board of examiners must refuse certiticates to persons guilty of unprofessional 
conduct, and must revoke the certificates of holders so guilty. In all cases of refusal 
ae revocation of a certificate the applicant may appeal to the body appointing the 

oard. 

(The present law is said to be @nsatisfactory, as many persons have been licensed 
who are totally and notoriously unfit to practise medicine. On the other hand, it has 
served some good purpose in San Francisco, where several convictions have been had, 
Its constitutionality has been tried and affirmed in the supreme court.) 


COLORADO. 
{[Aet approved March 14, 1881.] 


Every person practising medicine must have a certificate signed by a majority of 
the State Board of Medical Examiners. This board is composed of nine practising 
physicians, graduates of medical schools of undoubted respectability, six of the regu- 
lar, two of the homeopathic, and one of the eclectic school, appointed by the Gov- 
ernor for terms of six years. 

The board shall issue certificates entitling to practise in the State to all applicants 
who shall furnish satisfactory proofs of having received diplomas from some legally 
chartered medical institution in good standing. An applicant not having such di- 
ploma shall receive a certificate granting the same privileges upon passing an exam- 
ination before the board in anatomy, physiology, chemistry, pathology, surgery, ob- 
stetrics, and practice of medicine. The holder must record the certificate in the office 
of the county clerk in the county where he resides. 


CONNECTICUT. 
[Act approved April 12, 1881.]} 


Any itinerant person, not an inhabitant of the State, who shall publicly profess to 
treat, or who shall treat, diseases or injury by any drug, nostrum, manipulation, &c., 
must procure a license therefor. Selectmen in towns and the chief police officer in 
cities may issue such licenses upon the payment of twenty dollars for each day each 
license is to be in force. The penalty for non-compliance with this law by any per- 
son is twenty-five dollars for each day it is so non-complied with. 


DELAWARE, 
{Aet passed April 19, 1883.] 


It shall not be lawful for any person to practise medicine or surgery in Delaware 
who has not graduated with the degree of doctor of medicine and receved a diploma 
from some medical college authorized to grant diplomas, unless in possession of a 
license from a board of medical examiners. This board is required to grant a license 
for practice in the State to any applicant who shall produce a diploma from a re- 
spectable medical college, or who shall, upon full’and impartial examination, be 
found qualified for such practice. 

Any person seeking to practise medicine transiently in this State shall appear be- 
fore any clerk of peace and satisfy him that the provisions of the law have been com- 
plied with; whereupon such clerk shall, upon the payment of $200 per annum, issue 
to him a license to practise throughout the State. 


FLORIDA. 
[Act approved March 7, 1881.] 


There shall be appointed by the Governor six boards of medical examiners, com- 
posed each of from three to five practitioners of five years’ practice in the State, and 
located, respectively, at Tallahassee, Jacksonville, Pensacola, Key West, Ocala, and 
Tampa, who shall examine persons not graduates of medicine who may purpose to 
practise medicine, surgery, or obstetrics in the State. Such examination shall in- 
clude the branches of anatomy, operative and minor surgery, obstetrics, diseases of 
women and children, and the general laws of health. The boards shall issue certifi- 
cates to that purvert to persons found competent. 


GEORGIA. 
[Act approved September 28, 1881.] 


No person shall practise medicine in this State until he has been authorized to do 
so by a diploma from an incorporated medical college, and by registering, in the office 
of the clerk of the superior court in the county where he intends to practise, his name, 
residence, and place of birth, together with his authority for practising medicine. 
The person so registering shall make an affidavit stating whether such authority is 
by diploma or license, the date of the same, and by whom granted. 
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ILLINOIS. 
[Acts approved May 25 and May 29, 1867.) 


The State Board of Health shall consist of seven persons appointed for seven years 
by the Governor, with the advice and consent of the senate. This board shall mect 
at least twice a year. It shall issue certificates, signed by all its meimbers and enti- 
tling to practise in the State, to all applicants furnishing satisfactory proof of having 
received diplomas or licenses from legally chartered medical institutions in good 
standing. Ifanapplicant is a non-graduate he must undergo an examination, before 
the board, of an elementary and practical character, but strict enough to test his 
qualifications ; if he pass it satisfactorily the board shall grant him a certificate as 
above. Certiticates must be recorded in the office of the county clerks. 


{Itules of the Illinois State Board of Health.] 


To be held in good standing by the State board, colleges must comply with the fol- 
lowing schedule of minimum requirements: 

1. Conditions of admission to lecture courses: (1) Credible certificates of good 
moral standing. (2) Diplomas of graduation from a good literary and scientific col- 
lege or high school, or a tirst-grade teacher’s certificate; or, lacking this, a thorough 
examination in the branches of a good English cducation, including mathematics, 
English composition, and elementary physics or natural philosophy. 

2. Branches of medical science to be included in the course of instruction: (1) 
Anatomy. (2) Physiology. (3) Chemistry. (4) Materia medica and therapeutics. 
(5) Theory and practice of medicine. (6) Pathology. (7) Surgery. (8) Obstetrics 
and gynecology. (9) Hygiene. (10) Medical jurisprudence. 

8. Length of regular or graduating courses: (1) The time @ecupied in the regu- 
lar courses or sessions from which students are graduated shail not be less than five 
months, or twenty weeks, each. (2) Two full courses of lectures, not within one and 
the same year of time, shall be required for graduation with the degree of doctor of 
medicine. 

A. Attendance and examinations or quizzes: (1) Regular attendance during the 
entire lecture courses shall be required, allowance being made only for absences 
occasioned by the student’s sickness, such absences not to exceed twenty per cent. 
of the course. (2) Regular examinations or quizzes to be made by each lecturer or 
professor daily, orat least twice each week. (3) Final examinations on all branches, 
to be conducted, when practicable, by competent examiners other than the professors 
in each branch. 

—. Disscctions, clinics, and hospital attendance: (1) Each student shall have dis- 
sected during two courses. (2) Attendance during at least two terms of clinical and 
hospital instruction shall be required. 

6. Time of professional studies: This shall not be less than threc full years before 
graduation, including the time spert with a preceptor, and attendance upon lectures 
or at clinics and hospital. : 

7. Instruction: The college must show that it has a sufficient and competent corps 
of instructors and the necessary facilities for teaching, dissections, clinics, &c. 

Graduates from institutions not in good standing as above must supplement their 
diplomas by an examination before the board so as to conform to the minimum re- 
quirements. 

Non-graduate applicants for licenses must pass an examination in the following 
subjects: Anatomy, materia medica, theory and practice, gynecology, physiology, 
pathology, obstetrics, chemistry, surgery, hygiene, and medical jurisprudence, 


INDIANA. 
There is no law regulating the practice of medicine in this State. 
IOWA. 
[Acé to take effect January 1, 1887.] 


Every person seeking to practise medicine, surgery, or obstetrics in this State must 
obtain a zertificate signed by at least five members of the State Board of Examiners. 
If the applicant is a graduate of a medical school legally organized and in good stand- 
ing, of which the board shall be the judge, he shall receive a certificate entitling him 
to practice in the State. If not a graduate from such a school, he shall submit to 
such an examination as the board may require. The examination shall be in anatomy, 
physiology, general chemistry, pathology, therapeutics, and the principles and prac- 
tise of medicine, surgery, and obstetrics; and, if satisfactorily passed, the applicant 
shall receive a certificate as above. Upon each day of examination all candidates 
shall be given the same set or sets of questions. 

The physicians and secretary of the State Board of Health shall constitute the board 
of examiners. The different schools of medicine in the State shall be represented in 
the board by one or m>re members. Certificates must be recorded with the county 
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recorders. Certificates may be revoked, by a vote of at least five members of the 
State board, for felony or incompetency. The standing of a legaily chartered medica] 
college shall not be questioned except by a like vote. 


KANSAS. 


An act to regniate the practice of medicine in Kansas was passed in 1879, but has 
since heen declared unconstitutional. No examinations have been held under it 
since 1880. 

KENTUCKY. 


[Act approved February 23, 1874.] 


No person may practise medicine in any of its departments in this State who has 
not graduated at some chartered school of meaicine or who does not possess a certifi- . 
cate froin one of the district boards of medical examiners. These boards consist each 
of five physicians, regular graduates, appointed by the Governor for terms of four 
years, there being one for each judicial district. 

Each board shall hold one regular anoual session, and shall examine, in the follow- 
ing branches, all applicants who desire to practise medicine: Chemistry, anatomy, 
physiology, obstetrics, surgery, and so much of practical medicine as relates to the 
nomenclature, history, and symptoms of disease. ‘The examiners shall grant to ap- 
plicants found to possess a fair practical knowledge of the above branches cerfiticates 
signed by at least three members, entitling them to practise in the district. Certifi- 
cates shall designate the time and the branches the holders are entitled to practise, 
and shall va issned for not more than five years nor less than one. 

(Doctors Pinckney, Thompson, and J. W. Holland, of the State Board of Health 
assert that in all but a few counties or districts this law is a dead Ictter.) 


LOUISIANA. 
{Act approved Juue 26, 1882.] 


No persou shall be allowed to practise medicine or surgery in any of their depart- 
ments without first making affidavit before a jadge, or justice of the peace, or clerk 
of a district court, or notary prblic ia the parish wherein he resideg, of his haviug re- 
ceived the degree of doctor of medicine from a regularly incorporated medical insti- 
tution of respectable standing, such degree to be manifested by a diploma, whicn 
must be indorsed as to the standing of the institution issuing it by the State Board 
of Health. 

The State board shall be required to certify the diploma of any medical institution 
of credit and respectability without regard to its system of therapentics, and whether 
the same be regular, homeopathic, oreclectic. Affidavitsso made shall be registeréd 
n the office of the clerk of the district court of the parish. The State Board of 
Health shall publish annually a list of all registered physicians and surgeons in the 
State. 

MAINE. 


here is no law regulating medical practice in this State. Such a law passed the 
Legislature in March, 1887, but was vetoed by the Governor. 


MARYLAND. 


‘ne only existing act concerning the practice of medicine in Maryland is one pro- 
viding for the punishment of any person who shall be concerned in producing au 
abortion. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 


No law has yet been passed in Massachnsetts to regulate the practice of medicine. 
MICHIGAN. , 
[Act of September 7, 1883.] 

Every graduate of a legally authorized medical college shall be deemed qualified 
to practise medicine and surgery in Michigan, provided he files with the county clerk 
of the county in which he intends to practise a sworn statement setting forth the 
name and location of the medical college from which he graduated, date of gradna- 
tion, length of time he attended the same, and school of medicine to which he belongs, 
which statement shall be duly recorded. 


No physician shall be able to collect in any conrt pay for professional services ren- 
dered, unless duly qualified and registered as above. 


MINNESOTA. 
{Act approved March 6, 1383.] 


The faculty of the medical department of the University of Minnesuta shali cansti- 
tute the Board of Medical Examiners. All persons intending to practise medicine whe 
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are eraduates must apply to this board, which shall issue certificates sigued by all 
its members, and entitling to practise in the State, to all who furnish satisfactory 
proof of having reccived diplomas or licenses from legally chartered institutions in 
good standing. 

Non-graduates may receive such a certificate only ou satisfactorily passing an cx- 
amination before the board, of an elementary aud practical character, but sufliciently 
strict to test their qualifications as practitioners. 


MISSISSIPPI, 
[Act approved February 28, 1882.] 


No person may practise medicine in this State unless he has passed an examination 
by a board of censors. There is a board of censors, composed of two sanitary com- 
missioners, fur each Congressional district, who hold quarterly sessions. Applicata 
for license are cxamined only in the following branches of medicine: Anatomy, chem- 
istry, obstetrics, materia medica, physiology, pathology, surgery, and hygiene. The 
names of those whose exaininations are satisfactory are forwarded to the State Board 
of Health, which board issues thereupon to such persons licenses to practise in the 
State. 

No discrimination can be made against any applicant on account of the system of 
practice he may advocate. A holder of a license must have it recorded in the ofiice 
of the circuit clerk in the county in which he resides. No license may be issucd to 
peripatetic quacks nor travelling charlatans. 


MISSOURI. 
[Act of July, 1883.] 


Every person practising medicine in Missouri must possess a certificate from the 
State Board of Health. The State board shall issue certificates, signed by at least five 
of its members, and entitling to practise throughout the State, to all applicants who 
shall furnish satisfactory proof of having received diplomas or licenses from legally 
chartered medical institutions in good standing, of whatever school or system of 
medicine. Applicants not graduates nor licentiates are to receive such certificates 
upon passing a satisfactory examination before the State board, the examination to 
be of an elementary and practical character, but sufficiently strict to test the qualiti- 
cations of the candidates. Every person holding a certificate musi have it recorded 
in the office of the county clerk in the county in which he resides. 

(The standard of recognition of medical colleges adopted by the Board of Health is 
the same as in Illinois. The granting of certificates to non-graduate applicants is 
viewed with disfavor. Medical schools showing a percentage of graduates to ma- 
triculates of 45 or over are required to offer a satisfactory explanation of such excess 
to the board.) ae 

NEBRASKA. 


{Act approved March 3, 1881, and amended February, 1883.] 


Every person intending to practise medicine in this State must register as a physi- 
cian with the clerk of the county in which he or she intends to practice. No person 
shall be entitled to registration unless he or she (1) be a graduate of a legally char- 
tered medical college or institution having authority to grant the degree of doctor of 
medicine, or (2) can show evidence of having passed a satisfactory examination be- 
fore medical boards of cther States created for the purpose of such examination. No 
person can recover fees for medical services unless registered. 

(A committee of the State Medical Society reported in 1882 that this law was vir- 
tually a failure, in so far as the protection of the people against quacks was con- 
cerned, since it provided no tribunal for determining the genuineness or value of di- 
plomas and licenses.) 

NEVADA. 
[Act approved January 28, 1875.] 


No person may practise medicine or surgery in this State who has not received a 
medical education and a diploma from some regularly chartered medical school. The 
diploma of a person intending to practise must be exhibited to, and a copy of it filed 
with, the recorder of the county. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


Every medical society organized under the laws of the State shall elect a board of 
censors consisting of three members, who shall have authority to examine and license 
persons to practise medicine, surgery, and midwifery, and no person shall practise 
those branches until he has reecived a license from some such board. Licenses sha}l 
be issued, without examination, to all persons who furnish evidence by diploma from 
some medical school authorized to conter degrees that they have pursued some pre- 
scribed course of study and have been duly examined. Licenses may be revoked for 
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cause. No person may practise dentistry who is not duly authorized to practise 
surgery, unless such person has received a dental degree from some institution author- 
ee ve confer the same, or has obtained a license from the New Hampshire Dental 
ociety. 
No license is valid until recorded in the office of the clerk of the county where the 
holder intends to practise. 
NEW JERSEY. 


[Act approved March 12, 1880.] 


Every person practising medicine or surgery in this State must be a graduate of 
some legally chartered medical college or university in good standing, or some med- 
ical society having power by law to grant diplomas. Such person, before commencing 
practice, is to deposit a copy of his or her diploma with the clerk of the county in . 
which he or she resides. No person, unless qualified as above, may collect fees for 
medical or surgical services. 

NEW YORK. 


[Act passed May 29, 1880.] 


The degree of doctor of medicine, lawfully conferred by any incorporated medical 
college or university in this State, shall be a license to practise physic and surgery 
within the State after the ae holding it has been duly registered in the clerk’s 
office of the county where he intends practising. A person holding a diploma, con- 
ferring upon him the degree of doctor of medicine, from an incorporated medical school 
without the State, must exhibit it to the faculty of some such school within the State 
with such other evidence of his qualifications as they may require. Their indorsement 
of the diploma will make it a license to practise in the State after the holder has 
been registered as above. No one may practise under twenty-one years of age. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 
[Law of April 15, 1859.] 


No person shall practise medicine or surgery unless duly licensed by the Board of 
Medical Examiners of the State of North Carolina. 

This board consists of seven regularly graduated physicians, elected for terms of 
six years by the State Medical Society from among its inembers, unless the General 
Assembly choose to elect them. They shall examine all applicants for license in the 
following branches of medical science: Anatomy, physiology, surgery, pathology, 
medical hygiene, chemistry, pharmacy, materia medica, therapeutics, and the prac- 
tice of medicine, and shall issue licenses, signed by at least four of their number, t 
such as may be found competent. . 

Two members may issue a temporary license, good until the next regular meeting 
of the board. Regular meetings must be held at least once a year. Licenses may be 
rescinded for grossly immoral conduct. 

(It is the intention of the Board of Examiners to adopt a higher standard year by 
year. In 1886 each applicant for license was obliged to submit to examination in (1) 
surgery and surgical pathology and diseases of the eye and ear; (2) chemistry and 
pharmacy; (3) anatomy; (4) physiology and medical hygiene; (5) materia medica 
and therapeutics; (6) obstetrics, and diseases of women and children; (7) practice of 
medicine and medical pathology.') 

OHIO. 


[Revised Statutes of 1880.] 


No person who has not attended two full courses of instruction of at least twelve 
weeks each, and graduated at a school of medicine, or who cannot produce a certifi- 
cate of qualification from a State or county medical society, shall practise medicine 
in any of its departments within the State. 


OREGON. 


There is no law regulating medical practise in this State. The secretary of the 
Oregon State Medical Society said (1882): ‘We have had a bill of some kind before 
the Legislature at every session for the past ten years, and will continue to do so until 


we succeed.” 
PENNSYLVANIA. 


[Act of June 1, 1881.]} 


Every person who practises medicine or surgery in this State shall be a gra duate 
of a legally chartered medical school having authority to confer the degree of doctor 
of medicine; and such person must be registered and file a copy of his or her medical 
diploma in the office of the prothonotary of the county in which he or she resides. 
eee ae SL eee eee 


1In 1886 there were 63 applicants, of whom 46 were licensed. They were obliged to answer satis- 
factorily 663 per cent. of the questions. In the future the standard will be raised to 70 per cent. 
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Any person proposing to practise and holding the diploma of a medical school with- 
out the State must submit such diploma to the inspection of the faculty of a medical 
school within the State, who, if they are satisfied as to the qualifications of the appli- 
cant, shall indorse it, after which snch applicant shall be e1titled to register as above. 


RIODE ISLAND. 


There is no law regulating medical practice in this State, except so far as provided 
in section 12 of chapter 85, Public Statutes of Rhode Island, that every physician shall 
canse bis name and residence to be recorded in the town clerk’s office of the town 
where he resides, and that he shall, without compensation, report all still. births, 
contagious diseases, and results of vaccination. 

The physician is exempt from military and jury duty. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 
[Act approved December 17, 1881.] 


The Medical Board of this State shall be composed of the physicians and surgeons 
constituting the local boards of health in the various counties. Thedcgree of doctor 
of medicine lawfully conferred by any medica] college or university in this State shall 
be a license to practise physic and surgery after the person to whom it is granted 
shall have complied with the following section of this act: 

‘‘ Every person authorized to practise physic and surgery within this State shall, be- 
fore commencing to practise, register in the office of the clerk of the county where he 
intends to practise his name, residence, and place of birth, together with his authority 
for so practising physic and surgery.” 

A person coming to the State may be licensed to practise physic or surgery, or both, 
within the State in the following manner: If he has a diploma conferring upon him 
the degree of doctor of medicine, issued by an incorporated university, medical col- 
lege, or school without the State he shall exhibit the same to the faculty of some in- 
corporated medical college, or the Medical Board of the State, with satisfactury evi- 
dence of his good moral character, and such other evidence of his qualifications as 
physician as the medical college or board may require. If his diploma is approved 
by them they shall indorse it, and the indorsed diploma shall authorize him to prac- 
tise surgery and physic within the State. 

No person shall practise physic or surgery unless he is twenty-one years of age. 


TENNESSEE. 
There are no laws bearing upon the practice of medicine in this State. 
TEXAS. 


The presiding judges of the district courts of the several districts shall appoint a 
board of medical examiners for their respective districts, to be composed of not less 
than three practising physicians of known ability, having certificates of qualification 
under the ‘‘Act to regulate the practice of médicine,” passed May 16, 1873, and said 
board of examiners te continue in office 2 years from their appointment. 

It shall be the duty of said board to examine all applicants for certificates of quali- 
fication to practise medicine in the State, whether such applicants are furnished with 
medical diplomas or not, upon the folowing subjects: Anatomy, physiology, patho- 
logical anatomy and pathology, surgery, obstetrics, and chemistry ; said examination 
to be thorough. 

When the board of medical examiners is satisfied as to the qualifications of the ap- 
plicant it shall grant to him a certificate to that effect, which shall be recorded 
with the clerk of the district court of the county in which applicant resides, and 
shall entitle applicant to practise anywhere in this State. 

Dr. W. J. Burt, secretary vf the State Medical Association, writes: ‘‘We have 
laws, but they are not efficient.” 

VERMONT. 


A practitioner of medicine or surgery who offers his services to the public shall ob- 
tain a certificate from one of the medical societies of the State. 

Medical societies, urganized under a charter from the General Assembly, shall, at 
each annual session elect a board of censors, consisting of 3 members, who shall 
hold their office till others are «lected; which board may examine and licenss prac- 
titioners of medicine, surgery, and midwifery. 

Each board of censors shall issue certificates, without fee, to physicians and sur- 
geons who furnish evidence by diploma from a medical college or university or by 
certificate of exatinination from an authorized board. 

The person to whom 4 certificate is issued shall cause the same to be recorded in 
the clerk’s office of the county in which he resides, or, if not a resident of the State, in 
the county in which he obtains such certificate. This certificate shall be valid 
throughout the State after being duly recurded. 
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No person practising either of the branches of medicine or surgery shall be per- 
raitted to enforce, in the courts, the sollection of a fee in the practice of any of the 
branches for which he has not a certificate as provided in this chapter. 


VIRGINIA. 
[The law first became operative January 1, 1885.] 


The Medical Examining Board of Virginia consists of 3 physicians from each Con- 
gressional district in the State and 2 from the State at large, making 32 members, 
and in addition also 5 home@opathic physicians, members of the board, except homeo- 
paths are nominated by the State Medical Society and appointed by the Governor. 

Every applicant for the practice of mediciue in Virginia is required to pass a satis- 
factory examination before the Medical Examining Board before he can commence 
practice. Graduates and non-graduates are subjected to the same examination. 

Any persou wishing to be examined, with the view of practising medicine in Vir- 
ginia, is required to fill out and file with the secretary of the board a form of appli- 
cation, stating age, residence, coliege where graduated, and date of graduation. The 
application must be accumpanied by a recommendation from 2 citizens of the county 
in which applicant resides and a fee of $5. 

Examinations may be held by the board in session, which is held regularly twice 
each year, or during the recess uf the board by any 3 individual members thereof 
whom the applicant may select. When betore 3 individual examiners a separate and 
distinct examination on all the brauches before each examiner is required. 

The examinations are in cheniistry, anatomy, physiology, hygiene, medical juris- 
prudence, materia medica and therapeutics, obstetrics, gynecology, practice of med- 
icine and surgery. 

The examiners report to the president, who issues the license. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 
[Act approved March 25, 1882.] 


The State Board of Health of this State shall consist of 2 physicians from each 
Congressional district, who shadl be graduates of reputable medical colleges, and who 
shall have practised medicine not Jess than 12 years. They are appointed by the Gov- 
ernor, and hold their office for 4 years. 

The following persons, and nv others, shall hereafter be permitted to practise med- 
icine in this State: 

First. All persons who are graduates of a reputable medical college. Every such 
person shall present his diploma to the State Board of Health; if itis found to be 
genuine the said board shall issue and deliver to him a certificate to that effect, and 
such diploma and certificate shail extitle the person named init to practise medicine 
in all its departments in this State. 

Second. All persons who have practised medicine in this State for a period of 10 
years prior to the 8th day of March, 1881. 

Third. A person who is not a graduate, and has not so practised, desiring to prac- 
tise shall present himself before the State Board of Health, who shall examine him 
in anatony, physiology, chemistry, materia medica, pathological anatomy, surgery, 
and obstetrics. 

If he 1s found qualified to practise medicine they shall grant him a certificate to 
that effect, and he shall thereafter have a right to practise medicine in the State. 

Every person hoiding any such certificate shall have it recorded in the office of the 
secretary of the Stute Board of Health. 

An itinerant physician, desiring to practise medicine in this State, shall pay to the 
sheriff of every county in which he desires to practise a special tax of $50 for each 
month he shall so practise in such county. ; 


WISCONSIN. 
There is no law regulating the practice of medicine in this State. 


ALASKA. 
There is no law regulating the practice of medicine in this Territory. 
ARIZONA. 


It shall not be lawful for any person to practise medicine, surgery, or obstetrics in 
this Territory unless such person shall have obtained a diploma regularly issued by 
a medical college in good standing, or unless such person shall have obtained a license 
{rom a board of medical examiners legally existing at the time, and properly qualified 
to issue such license. ; 

Every person engaged in the practice of medicine, surgery, or obstetrics shall 
register in the county recorder’s office of the county where he intends to practise his 
naine, residence, and place of birth, together with a true and correct copy of his 
diploma or license. 
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DAKOTA. 
There is no law regnlating the practice of medicine in this Territory. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


Section 5, of ‘‘Act to incorporate the Medical Society of the District of Columbia,” 
contains the following: 

“After the appointment of the aforesaid medical board no person not heretofore a 
practitioner of medicine or surgery Within the District shall be allowed to practise 
within the said District without having obtained a license, or the production of a 
oe a respectable medical college, or from a board of examiners established 

y law. 

Dr. G. L. Magruder, treasurer of the society, writes: “The only law that exists in 
this District in regard to the practice of medicine and surgery is contained in the 
act incorporating the medical society. It seems to have been inefiicient from the fact 
that no one has been desiguated to enforce it.” 


IDAHO. 
There are no laws governing the practice of physic in this Territory. 
MONTANA. 
There are no laws regulating the practice of medicine in this Territory. 
NEW MEXICO. 
| Act approved March 2, 1882.] 


A Territorial board of medical examiners is established, which shall be composed 
of 7 practising physicians of known ability and integrity, who are graduates of 
some medical school, college, or university duly established by law, giving each of 
the 3 schools of medicine the following representation: The allopathie school, 
4 members; the homeopathic school, 2 members; the eclectic school, |member. They 
shall hold oftice for 2 years from and after their appointment. 

The board shall issue certificates to all who furnish satisfactory proof of having 
received diplomas or licenses from legally chartered medical institutions. 

All examinations of persons not graduates or licentiates shall be made directly by 
the board, and the certificates given by a majority of the board shall authorize the 
possessor to practice medicine and surgery in the Territory of New Mexico. 

Every person holding a certificate from a board of examiners shali have it recorded 
in the county clerk’s office in cvery county in which he practises medicine or surgery. 


UTAH. 
There is no law regulating the practice of medicine in this Territory. 
WASHINGTON TERRITORY. 
There is a law requiring the registration of physiciaus in this Territory. 
WYOMING TERRITORY. 


No person shall practise medicine, surgery, or obstetrics in this Territory who has 
uot pacer eee a medical education and a diploma from some regularly chartered med-i 
cal school. 

Every physician, surgeon, or obstetrician in this Territory shall file for record with 
the registrar of deeds of the county iu which he or she is about to practise his or her 
profession a copy of his or her diploma. 

Every physician, surgeon, or obstetrician, when filing a copy of his or her diploma 
or certificate of graduation, shall be identified as the person named in the papers 
about to be filed, by affidavit of 2 citizens of the county, or by his or her afiidavit, 
taken before a notary public, which affidavit shall be filed in the office of the revis- 
trar of deeds. 
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TABLE 54.—Degrees conferred in 188586 


[The following are the explanations of abbreviations used in this table: L. B., Bachelor of Letters ; 


Science; B. C. E., Bachelor of Civil Engineering; C. 
Mining Engineer; D. £., Dynamic Engineer; B. Arch., Bachelor 


E., Civil Engineer; B. Agr., Bachelor of Agri- 
ot Architecture; Ph. B., Bachelor of 


D.B., Bachelor of Divinity; D.D., Doctor of Divinity; M.D., Doctor of Medicine; D. D. S., Doctor of 
ee 


U 


Location. 
Z 

1A wburns A 1A cance wee: 

2 | Greenborough, Ala ... 

OH) Marion, Ala... .----- 

4] Tuscaloosa, Ala....... 

5 | Batesville, Ark ......-. 

6 |. Fayetteville, Ark..... 

7 | Berkeley, Cal......... 

8 } College City, Cal.-..... 

9 | San Francisco, Cal.... 
10 | San José, Cal......... 
ER |S amiGey Ol ara © 2 eee 
12 | Santa Rosa, Cal....... 
13 | Boulder, Colo ......--.- 
14 | Colorado Spring, Colo. 
15 | Denver, Colo ......... 
16 | Fort Collins, Colo .... 
17 | Golden, Colo........-. 
i8 | Hartford, Conn ....... 
19 | Middletown, Conn -...| 
20 | New Haven, Conn .... 
21 | Newatk, Del.......... 
22 | Washington, D.C..... | 
23 | Washington, D.C.....| 
24 | Washington, D.C.-... 
25 | Washington, D.C..... 
26) | Athens,iGa <.-....-... 
27 | Atlanta, Ga..--...---. 
2S || Soden, (Gets cnesonesae 
2) |) Gye, (62) oscooesoces 
Ou eA bingdon, I ......... 
31 | Bloomington, Ill ...... 
32 | Bourbonnais Grove, Il 
SB) Chepeneray WON! ccscasnaac 
BA Witurekra: Wo ceca esa 
Bi) |) Oke hotiee iy) G0 See eae 
36 | Ewing College, Lil .... 
ay |) Celle JUN oes ecocas 
88 | Galesburgh, Ill ....... 
39 | Lake Forest, Ill....... 
A200 @iGehanon ull eee seers 
AS Gime oliaey lee eee 
42 | Naperville, Il ........ 
és; || Quay, 10 cecosocanne 
44 | Rock Island, U1-......- 
#5) | (Ohne Alnor, JUU ccaoe 
46 | Urbana, Il. (Cham- 

paign P.O.) 

ey Wl \SYERTIEIAL Uo co mscool! 
48 | Bloomington. Ind..... 
49 | Franklin,Ind ......... 
50 : Greencastle, Ind...... 


a@ Bachelor of engineering. 

b Degrees not all reported. 

ec Two of these are B.C. (bachelor of commerce). 
@ Includes 3 LL. M. (master of law). 


Wame. 


2 


State Agricultural and Mechanical 
College. 

SouthernpUMiversitivaeceseceeeeeeces 
HoswardiC ollegotmateecess see eee 
University of Alabama .........-.... 
Arkansas(Colleseregasc-- sos eee ae 
Arkansas Industrial University ..... 
University of California ............- 


State Agricultural College........... 
State School of Mines..-...........-.. 
Trinity College .......-.. Spepoooacsec 
Wiieslewanelimiversitycesseriecsees seer 
WalemUimiversityeanccscs: scm'see sess 
Delanvare Collece- ces. cccc. cscs ee 
Columbian University............... 
Georgetown College. .....0-..200-.-- 
Howarduuiminersityerree secre aeeneiee 
National Deaf-Mute College ......... 
University of Georgia............--. 
AtlantawUiniviersityeecesc< ss c-ccce 5 | 
Clarks Universitiypeececees occ eeiscciciee | 
Mercer University | 


Hodding College -.0¢0-00cc0tocrosn 


Ulinois Weslevan University........ 
St. Viateun'siCollecers..c2--.....---- | 
Stilonatimst ollles cmeeees socsecieaeees 
Bure lsa Colle t@ee es oa <a sccccce conse | 
Northwestern University............ | 
Lwin Colllesomesecc..+ssceceences-c | 
German-English College............. ; 
WombardyWmiveusityesec css css sce. cee 
Lake Forest University ............. | 
McKendree Collegse.............2.-2- 
Lincoln University....... 
Northwestern College 
Chaddock College..... pecoooceDODeess H 
Augustana College ...-.............. | 
imbgnient (CONES cosocbdacesgecoenose i 


Wacthoweoleces..+..-0..--ee.c2 | 


The Indiana University ...........-. | 


Franklin College 
DepRauw University -...---.-...-56- 


é Bightcen are ‘‘master of law.” 


All classes. Letters. 
Alldegrees. A,B. | A. ML 
jaa 
[A 

g > | oli sginleéel se 
ele lele elele 

a || 3|2) 6 1 2a 
5 meio | 3 5 g = | 
Sie (2) 8 ee a 
(a (a (EN wero ne | 

3 | 4/5 he 7|8/9 

{ 

——|—~|— |__| _] — 
28 2 | --cc) 2a. |) ee eee oe 

iia. tac ol 7 |e eee 
13 | 2b. 0 eee 
Si | da. Sac eeee 9 
6] 0 {-<r-| @6u.. Bees | 

5 Ite. :| 5A 2 ae 
B16 |e. ae m/e ee 
6 Os leieresetes oe ae | |e 

S| 0 jee) Sie Sanee 
29] 3 |-<2-| 2a et ee 
6) 0 acca. SE ee eee 

Vi 0) rare yo eee ee 

fi € 2) ee Et | across Peover 

0 | Ue emctneeal eeralloccniiaac 
DIO |. |2e. eee hee See 
Ly Hl ee ee cclcauc. 
2 | OQ Wisees Se eelisoaelleoso pees 
an Ticee) 10M oer | 3! 
63 5 |---4 S6y... | 00s 
263) 17 }---3ae.. | 26 etOe 
7 2 loacus To eee icaan | ee 
DSO essence lene Ieee eee | mes... 
59 2 |---| 10) eed ee | iy 
59 O j---.| Bers. eee 
6 O |---| (0Re eae eee 

100 2) 8) 2a js 
4 | Wesel) db ha cee Bee! 
5) 01 |.--g See  ee 
cu eee eee eis bese cone eee 
8) |coosee [SGRo|| coovssoe 3 | 
56! 1 toa gie a. 
14) eee Ret Pes. 
8 | 0 |--- Blt ee Solo gcc] 
9 | () Iloos plas eee Ewes Yates c| 
117 | 7 43) eae |-++- 
3 | 0 |--- 2M Bara noticias 
34 05/25. chee iD cle ol lene 
fi 1 |:-= <1 
a6! | 1| 2 eee | 3 

Palla eee eee Ue 

Sie eee hk nese 
15 | gee mo (02 2 | ae eee 
20| 2) p6 jo... lene 
Wf] 0 |o.2c1is B.- | ee 
13 .|.aee lecoal|, Bae: ae on 
30 0 | GAL Ikea Seca) >ooe | 
3) ene. \oos ie | 1 
34 2) 7) 16)....) 4)....) 

7) 0h we aes 
53) 3.) Gh ec ise Mi » | 


J Theological certificates. 
g. Includes * 
h These are commercial diplomas. 
7 ‘* Bachelor of literature.” 


master of arts.” 


STATISTICS OF DEGREES CONFERRED. 


by universities, colleges, and scientific schools. 


Suey 


A. B., Bachelor of Arts; A. M., Master of Arts; Sc. B., Bachelor of Science; Sc. M., Master of 
culture; B. M. E., Bachelor of Mining Engineering; M. &., Mining Engineer; C.& M. i., Civil and 
Philosophy; Ph. D., Doctor of Philosophy; Mus. B., Bachelor of Music; Mus. D., Doctor of Music; 


Dental Surgery; Ph.G., Graduate in Pharmacy; LL. B., Bachelor of Laws; LL. D., Doctor of Laws. ] 


Science. Philosophy. | Ait. Medicine. | Law. 
gy. 

“3 lea | | na Se se 
Se.B. | Se. a. | ® Ph. B. | Ph. D. | 

o) >= 1 

3 om are e | 

BS - a a i. | a 2 z 

ale |) 2 | 4 a Be aes: es 

P Poise |aiela | Be sa ey ee |e 

° . E ° O . _ . ot an _ i = =a) 

AJA;ALATO LA VAISIAVS AIA ATRIA 
Pepto lati ole is|/s)Sieleis|/s|s5itlie)e)/5),5,65 1s 
(>) a o a (>) (=) Oo 2) (3) oO (5) a o iS Ge a o = Oo ° eo 3) 5 
BJF) ASSIS SSA AlR Sila je ai sia) ale 
Sa | || ll] a 1. | ee | | culo IN les 
20 £412 i aia 16/17/1819 20 22/22 23 24 25 26 |27 |28/20/30 31/32 

{ | - —— a | a | 
Ream ce tea 
-Sllecclbacleses Rael eo oe ee Gee eo ee ea eee ee V1 Pee es eel pee. 
i co |[645)Boed Geed Been ore ee a ore 3 - | tes =| 3 ee ee ea | 2. Siler epee eee | eee 
eRe ete eee tee os eiscvel icine tapers cece lacs He [ele 8 tao Ae eee (eco || am | Gear Ngee UL | Bee biseve, ie opal ee 5! 
oo cules! orl eames ee rate So roee oma occ |AME merece. Shyiee/acisl CS Meow poco lscsi gel ol 
Sono pod ee ae es Rui alco} 2-|20 os eee ed ie. 
ecce ot cptee oo eoels . --) seein o-- ee eS A 
c6 | | 
| 


' 


' 


iy rae] LT esesfeeesleelioe eae ies me 
ee AL. 1g ee ae weeefiee. ai eS ee te a 
© cool hal eacel lect) HERR CARR ee eer Pas | ee Pie ae ee eee 2 | cece lene .| san wees 
— EST FE Nees ed Unc) os) sped Gece luna pe fee Ca Pampas ee 
deel Be «citer Eee PaS es ccc] ari Sel ee elle |) esa PE 2B ee eee ee | 10 | i cles > s\n 
iL [ose se ecce ese |e Ri Ft ie Sa 1 8 a Ree a DD ai 
a Bee eos | eel bSe 6 Lae ae eS Se ee die |rre-]ees see 2 [eveeleeeeleeeefeeee! 2 
Weveee | rere reverie oPiBe atc clic eclesclottas Mere seta 4) Moereci|erscarcil ere crs He et terre | A i a.c arclllavererettoveverel| eravers i 
ee AM) Secltecccle sek. OGM ee lee 30 8.1 6 [ese }-=--(3 4 
EE ea en a Pos COM ete) Ome ee 
eae a Ee eee ea! ht foes 2 le a | 10 = Mele! 1 
ae ceelecesfeceeeeeefeeeefene [eee 4 Se Ge. Sl alee PG) Gls Wea 
Aeon “5 a eee ae seoolloaggolisn as = ehetorciiicte: 5 A Sesollooed seco bee clengimen| = |" aaa Ser escsolls i0 eilinterare 
| ae ee Pea Ls Sttae eee BP ae 
i | | 71 | 
oo ae eo cle elle ce, Se ane fi ee eae cule eee 
et ry a. ea k haa hs See SUPE ee eS) os ee ie a 
age SS Eee lle 
aloo bedtie  tge teem ECRHEE ML (Mised | Sei )| Geel es a eee ed A oe 
Se a | Ay: SUNT Ae ee ae | Bo ee ae aa [cola pees | es. 
reas ees ee ere ree bee ee Pleat CaS mT) pepe eee Cae 
oN Mi a a elt.” Ae: een lacunae (eA irage: 074 oy |S 
ices a ele: Ea A A aN eee! ee it ae Oe eo... (eee ee 
oe nonieee a Be bee ones a ee oe es sD Be es eee 
AL (500) WAS AAAS ees ee eee Ge ||, SN PR ae Pee ee SUB et eae, | Be 
I OO Bee coo ota ea A eee oO |e coalacculencs Holes |. ee oer te dtclesy spe seam 
4 | A Re ol Sesoteete es BAG S5Aa bBosllsacd Rese ees te loocl | Of igaeSlEGSa eee gene eee lsacc 
7 [oa 8 CE | eee ee ee jeve-|eseeeons]eesa eee: | ee eet. Wea te 1 ir eects 5 Aa 
ee Bl lod... Pee | weseieses ex, pol arelc.. wool geclcoe ee ae 
14 Oa Re cheer once eee ee Lande | ia SMe -|--+-|----|-22 (EB es 
| 


Ce ee ee ee ee ee ee 


j ‘* Master of philosophy.” 
& Four of these received diplomas. 


i Inclndes 1 honorary degree and 3 ad eundem. 


m™ ‘* Mistress of music.” 


ED $0 


ot 


2 ‘‘Laureate of English literature.” 
o Theological diplomas. 

p These are ‘* B. E. L.” 

q ‘Mistress of literature.” 


518 


} Gone, Won iessoneseod 


Location. | 


i 


Hartsville, Ind..-.-..--. 
Irvington, Ind 
La Fayette, Ind ......| 
Merom, Ind-..-....-.-.. 
Moore’s Hill, Ind..... 
Notre Dame, Ind....-. 
Richmond, Ind .....-- } 


Terre Haute; Ind-.... | 


Ames, lowa..--..- 255 
College Springs, lowa. 
Davenport, Iowa ..--.. 
Decorah, lowa.-...---- 
Des Moines, Iowa ..-- 
Fairtield, lowa 
Fayette, Lowa ...--... 
Grinnell, Iowa..---.-- 
Hopkinton, Iowa ..... 
Indianola, Iowa...-..- 
Towa City, Iowa ....-- 
Mt. Pleasant, lowa--- 
Mt. Pleasant, Iowa... 
Mt. Vernon, Iowa ..-. 
Oskaloosa, Iowaj...... 
Oskaloosa, Iowa .....- 
Pella, lowa.-......... 


Toledo, Iowa......--. 
Atchison, Kans...--.-. 
Baldwin City, Kans .~.| 
Highland, Kans -.....- 
Lawrence, Kans.....- 
Manhattan, Kans----. 
Ottawa, Kans...-.....- 
St. Mary’s, Kans...... 
Topeka, Kans 
Bowling Green, Ky... 
Danville, Ky 
Farmdale, Ky 
Georgetown, Ky...---- 
Lexington, Ky...----- 


Lexington, K 
Millersburgh, Ky .... 
Richmond, Ky.....--. 
Russellville, Ky ------ 
St. Mary’s, Ky 
Baton Rouge, La ..... 


Won weminnWareeeneerrie 
Grand Coteau, La...-- 
iMeatclivew la demas eetes 
New Orteans, La...... 


New Orleans, La...-... 
New Orleans, La...... 


a “ Proficient in art.” 
bv Includes 20 commercial diplomas and 3 certifi- 


cates for telegraphy. 
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TABLE 54,—Degrees conferred in 1885-86 by universities 


Name. 


2 


Hiantsvalllen@olle cemseneceoccsscetanits 
Bone OPK CCMIY soccooscooocdcesaas 


Purdue University 


Union Christian College 
Moore’s Hill College---....-.-....-.- 


University of Notxve Dame........... 


Eartham College. ...... 
Rose Polytechnic Institute 


Towa Agricultural College........... 


Atta ole cg memeenar is ereterr tae 
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k Includes 2 ‘‘ doctors of science.” 
i Includes 1 ‘‘master of mechanical engineering,” 
nm Four are ‘‘masters of philosophy.” 


j ‘‘ Bachelor of literature.” 
m ‘‘ Engineer of mines.” 
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@ Four are “masters of philosophy.” d Graduates in theology. 
b Three are diplomas in post-graduate course. e Eight are ‘bachelors of metallurgy “and 4 
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590 REPORT OF THE COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION, 


TABLE 56.—Degrees conferred in 1825-86 by professional schools not connected with unt- 
versizies and colleges. 


{The following are the expianations of abbreviations used in this table: D. B., Bachelor of Divinity; 
D. D., Doctor of Divinity; Al. D., Doctor of Afedicinc; D. D.S., Doctor of Dental Surgery; Ph. G 
Graduate in Pharmacy; LL. B., Bachelor of Laws; LL. D., Doctor of Laws.] 


=| 
@ Theology.| Medicine. | Law 
eo 
Z : ; | vi ce ee la 
egies | A as = E ie 
Location. Institations. sia |6 | 2a alias 
| 2s} g¢ | slsgig| gigi s 
n pe S BM ce ey) 
2 BI Sey es i Se | 2 
So = a Ses 8 eae mM 
uw =) Saul So IS roi — 
le = | sic: Ale 
i. ~~ =e ae ae i 
| i 2 | Be | es: | 6 | 7/8) 9/40 
| | } 
| SCIIOOLS OF THEOLOGY. ‘ | 
1 | Selma, Ala......csesce Selma Wutversiig, ...--cec-s- = <n Gd \lssccieets ae ae < (aera Lee 
2a Vatladera, Ala. ......- Theological department of Talia- 2 3) oe. ee | eee Pee - 
; dega College. | 
3 | Oakland, Cal ......... Pacitic ‘Theological Seminary....) al |.----.|.--- ae | Pee | boalcoc ° 
4 | Hartford, Conn-.-...... Hartford Theological Seminary.-) ald |......].--- | bce «lige cl te etree Bao 
5 | Washington, D.C...) Wayland Seminary =-----.--4--=- B23 eee | Boe {foe \canalsoma|loone eeac 
6 | Chicago, Ui}. (1060 N. | Presbyterian ‘Theological Semi- | il eee poo pee We or area ses lepee 
Halsted street). nary of the Northwest.c | | 
7 | Chicago, Ill. (Wheeler]| Western Theological Seminary .-|_ 65 |.--24-}/fo--|-2elaneeleee ee Pine 
Hall, Washington | | 
Boulevard). | | 
8 | Morgan Park, Ill..... Baptist Union Theological Semi- | al4 | sesmed| Saterel| errs Peet eaa|le.. Soe 
nary. i 
9 | Rock Island, Ilt....... Augustana Theological Seminary, a13 ee Ea | baer |poria| sae node 
10 | Dubuque, Iowa........ German Presbyterian Theologi- b4 I. Reo omemieoce: eee Bee) | Leer 
cal School of the Northwest. | a! | 
11 | Lexington, Ky........ College of the Bible..........---- ald) Gros. Sie eee | Bee (eee | ay Yee | 
12 | Louisville, Ky.......: Sonthern Baptist Theological | d12|.....-|.--.|.... | Pee Pers ot ' | 
Seminary. | 
183 |; Bene, WE). cocooe sone Bangor Theological Seminary.--.| 05 |....-.|----].--- | cewelec cules pee 
14 | Baltimore. Md. (cor- | Centenary Biblical Institute..-... CG) eer bea acer: ome Secsfeess es 
ner Fulton street | | 
and Edmonson ave- | 
nue). | { 
15 | Baltimore, Md-..-..... Theological Seminary of St. Sul- | e40 j.---..|---.].--- Se Bee eae aoe 
_ piceand St. Mary’s University. | 
16 | Andover, Mass .......| Andover Theological Seminary..| @13 |.----.|----}---- 8 eee 
17 | Cambridge, Mass ..-.-. | Episcopal Theological School....} 11) 11 |..--].--.}-...]----]--=+)---- 
18 | Newton Centre, Mass.| Newton Theological Institution., all |...--- bh ace. coh. ol 2 ee eee 
19 | Faribault, Minn -..... , Seabury Divinity School...... .. 2 | 2 | ee ee ee oe 
20 | Red Wing, Minn ..... i Red Wing Norwegian Evangeli- | a10 geen] -o- de. | oe ree 
; cal Lutheran Seminary. | : 
Pals | his JEM, MES saoooe EdeniColleco meer seem ese css. c 2: CRY) Meee Bee bese 8 hook boanilodaclscoc 
22 | Crete, Nebr.........-. German Congregational Theo- oR ee ees en ee oe 8 12 oellesat be 
logical Seminary. 
2a) Madison, Nad ..... 26 ; Drew Theological Seminary ..... £26 WN Ge s6) Scat | pcaclooccoosc 
24 | New Brunswick, Sd Theological Seminary of the] b12)...... | -« | act [eee ieee A eed 
Reformed (Dutch) Church in | 
America. | 
25 | Princeton, N.J ....... Treslomcalseminary of the Pres- | q@l2 (esse. |---| ose Mere: lee) tele eter 
byterian Church. ; { | 
26 South Orange, N.J...| Diocesan Seminary of the Im- ae Pceccl. ool, See eee fal-ees 
' maculate Conception. | 
CalleAuburn, Nee. .ce- 8 Aubnrn Theological Seminary...| 016 |...--. | ives | cee (| feel cee eee eee 
28 | Canton, N. Y .....-.... Canton Theologica: Seminary: --.. UH See. |e erpererste fel. Meee eee 
29 | Hartwick Seminary, | Hartwick Seminary, Theological} q@1]......|.--.|.---|---- ees ars aes 
Negi. department. | 
SON ENG UOT NE eee Geneial Theological Seminary 23 P25 1p eee ers rel om eolorcélle ooo 
of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church. | 
$1 | New York, N. Y. (1200 Union Theological Seminary..... Mae Rd | emer oe al eer esaleereaisccolloo Pat 
Park avenue). 
32 | stanfordville, N. Y... Christian Biblical Institnte.-.-.... (1 BRA neo Bena Heals occalloooe 
RH) UO SEO Gasease oes St. Joseph’s ProvincialSeminary.| ¢€30 |..-..-|.---|--4-[-.-<je-ee]----1--0- 
sy Conover NaC eeenee ee | Theological department of Con- (iS Rae vee, Wesel ene eal oascloocs 
| cordia College. i He 
a@ Number of graduates reported d Eight ‘full graduates” and 4 “English grad- 
'b These are diplomas. uates,” 


e Name changed to McCormick TheologicalSemi- e Number of priests ordained ‘uring the year. 
nary of the Presbyterian Church. Jf Fourteen of these are dipiomas. 


STATISTICS OF DEGREES CONFERRED. py) 


TaBLE 56.—Degrees conferred in 1225-86 by professional schools, J-¢e.—Continued. 


ood 


‘= | Tbeology-. Medicing. | Law. 
S : oa Ue A 
os ° ~ ~ - Cc fe 
=#) A felSatalolala 
Location. Institations. Sepa te A398 (3246 he 
| = = ors re re - ey ane a 
| a eae ea eal Ne 
| = PEL SLERPSE LEE 
| et 5 fel S02 eons le 
| = ae Me aiis Pada ie 
i A — _ — — _~ — — 
| | : 
| I | 2 3 4 o 6 7 $ 9/10 
ees een ee, 2 ee eae 
SCHOOLS OF THEOLOGY—continued. 
| | | | | 
35 | Raleigh, N.C... eee Theological department of St. |; a2 |......j.-.. coesletealacaelialeees 
| Aus mustine’ s Normal Scheol. | | | 
36 | Cincinnati, Ohio....... Hebrew Union College. . le LRP CIR 8) le. \ns oh -.2).cep pene 
37 | Cleveland, Ozio ......| St. Mary’s Theological Seminary.. 06 )...... 2-2 cecclecee sec eles ese eee 
38 , Columbus, Ohio ..... -| German Lutheran Seminary..... CNS] 5aee8 OL EAE me dee a A 
39 | Davton, Ohio...--....) Union Biblical Seminary ....... NOE (eS cll eee eee ote Ie 4 Ree 
AQMebittit OW c.ceccs cca Heidelberg Theological Seminary. C0) oco5.05 Bees eee ioe bac B Bes 
41 | Xenia, Ohio........... United Presbyterian Theological A ek a ae i Ps 
Seminary of Xenia. | | | 
42 | Allegheny, Pa........| Theological Seminary of the Re- 22h | eee ela. <| a caste wereee | ete ero 6 See 
formed Presbyterian Church. | | 
43 | Allegheny, Pa........) Western Theological Seminary | @18 boeecd Seen eee Bepaioody Se.) pees 
of the Presbyterian Church. | | 
44 | Bethlehem, Pa-........ Moravian Theological Seminary . ZONE 505): BI pees aver ‘| ores 
45 | Gettysburgh, Pa...... TheologicalSeminary oftheGen- | @13 |...... ee ee lie oeteee 
eral Synod of the Evangelical | | ial 
Lutheran Church in the United | | | | 
States. | le 
46 | Lancaster, Pa ........| Theological Seminary of the Re- | fll 299.095) Sm mee) rc ool 5 e501 aia 
formed Church in the United } 
States. ' | | 
47 | Meadville, Pa......... Meadville Theological Seminary.| 4 | Pye... A... [sc eee ee 
48 | Philadelphia, Pa. (214 | Theological Seminary Otic! Mites |. Ale... Bore hoos 
Franklin street). Evangelical Lutheran Church | | 
at Philadelphia. oe ae 
49 | Selin’s oe Pa.....| Missionary Institute.....-....... 7) See Se UI eee) Be Aen 
AiO pland, Pa............ Crozer Theological Seminary ....| 13 |...... veecleeeelee Ren eve He = 
51 pear Ciier Col- | Union Theological Seminary .- on Gai gterer ‘aecg Ve amlee fe alee se: : 
ege, Va. | 
52 Theological Seminary, Protestant Episcopal Theologi- ds ae Reale ae ros oe sees 
Va. cal Seminary of Virginia. } | 
53 | Franklin, Wis.-......| Mission House .......---..-2..-. City | teats. ak ceo ee oien e ulee 
54 Milwaukee, Wass. - Lutheran Theological Seminary a6 Peso ook Mice MR es BF Mesos 
| of the Syrod of Wisconsin. fs | 
55 | Nashotah, Wis el Washotah House.........-.-....- 3 3 | oi ammiecem ioe ea vee 
56 | St. Francis, Wis...... | Seminary of St. Francis of Sales.| 35 j.-....|..--!....1. | os] sees 
SCHOOLS OF LAW. | | | | 
Oaiebicaco, Wlaeeccc.. sien College of Law of Chicago (A cdood ae Boe | esis sa) 20 ieee 
and Northwestern Universities. | | 
58 | Baltimore, Md...... School of Law of the University Di eet cee fc A = | serceee 1 dite levers 
| of Maryland. | + | 
59 | Cincinnati, Ohio...... | eh ag a the Cincinnati Col- 7) Veo So) core] Bee arte SWF) [Etre 
| lege. | 
| SCHOOLS OF MEDICINE. i 
60 | Mobile, Ala........... Medical College of Alabama.....- Sde|....--[--.-] 88 Bt 1 ae 
61 } Oakland, Cal..........| California Medical College. . cl AMM ee re aan pe! ee 5 
62 | San Francisco, Cal....| Hahnemann Medical College of | All |......|...-| 11 |-- 
San Francisco. 
68 | San Francisco, Cal....) Cooper Medical College.. ie! sso pO tcl 2 
64 | Washincton, D.C..... Medical department of the Na- Cd 1s. .| 19 ae 
| _ tional University. oo: 
65 | Atlanta, Ga...........| Atlanta Medical College. - OS jones ceies..| 38 | .. [eee eee 
66 | Atlanta,Ga...........| Georgia College of Eclectic Med- HO llcsoued Agee 2X0) ae 
icine and Surgery. | F 
G7 * cAstlanta,Ga.........5. | Southern Medical Colldwe.......- BEN Gadods ane Ce = loo oa 
a@ These are diplomas. Jf Nine regular course, 2 partial course. 
b Received orders. g Number of priests or dained duz ring the ycar. 
ec Degree of rabbi. hk One is an honorary degrce. 
d Number of graduates reported. i Degrees rot specitied. 


e Seven regular diplomas and 3 certificates for Eng. 
lish course. 
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TABLE 56. —Degr evs conferred in 188585 by professional schools, §-c.—Continued. 


| SCHOOLS OF MEDICINE—continued. 


| i ae: heology. Medicine. Law. 

| | Fe 

: leo. cae 

Ss . 3 . AN is 

Sits |e | Seg (3) i= 

| oo 5 = i ee ‘ a R bs 3 4H 

| Location. ‘ Institutions. @5| 0 18 | S42) oe eae 
Gt O = S| is as = 
Se i | a 7 

| S74 2 | 2 eum 

4 im © | Sor salem 

; 2 6 | 5) oNle ou olne . 

ef © zai ol] o;o} ol g 
2& = S| a | =| = a S 

| a ee =| | — = lem la en : 

| a 2 

! 2 3 4 a | 6 47 & 9 '\£0 


68 Chica co will rcseee 
69 | Chicago, Ii 


| Bonnett College of Eclectic Med- 


icine and Surgery. 
College of Physicians and Sur- 
geons of Chicago. 


| 

i 

| | 

| | 

| 

| | 

(DY oaeses la] TAS. ee eee | 
I mee! Meee Bf ae @ } 
| | | 
| | 
| | 


TOM Cc hicaconhllenesreeee Hahnemann Medical College and 
Hospital. | | \ 
Tel | | (Glevkoryerey 300) seca cecood Physio-MMedical Institute -....... | 20: coasts se | 10). See fe eee |e 
@oeChieseo, 1] .......-2-$ Rnsh Medical College .........-- Ga ae ae ae eee Sl... AL. < eee 
73 | Fort Wayne, Ind...... Fort Wayne College of Medicine.| 12 | De ate eae 1) cos [te hae ee 
74 | Indianapolis, Ind ..... Central College of Physicians} 12 !....../.... 12). 3 Ee ee |e | 
and Surgeons. | 
75 | Indianapolis, Ind ..... Indiana Eclectic Medical College. Aine cared out, 22s. Sab oe eee | eee 
76 | Des Moines, Iowa..... Towa College of Physicians Bl) Gaede eet belo. b)2) See eae ee 
Surgeons. | | 
77 | Keokuk, Iowa ........| | College of Physicians and Sur- , 8 ieee: 34) Oe eee oe 
geons. 
78 | Louisville, Ky ........ Kentucky School of Medicine...| 60 | saceec eee eo. A |S a eels 
79 | Baltimore, Md .......- Baltimore Medical College-...... 125 eee oaee Bed ee eed Pe lecae 
$0 | Baltimore, Md ........ College of Physicians and Sur-| 146 |......|...- 146|,... eee eee 
cvons. 
81 | Baltimore, Md .-....-.. | University of Maryland School TB eco ei een ear [ooocliaasc 
| of Medicine. | | | 
§2 | Baltimore, Md ........) Woman's Medical College of Bal- | 3 |eeeeee | ee hosed sandlln wee eae 
| timore. | | 
§3 | Minneapolis, Minn... | Minneapolis College of Physi- Bo leone lee WEE B 4b adigded! Agee 
| cians and Surgeons. | 
84 | Minneapolis, Minn ...| Minnesota Hospital College.....- Te fees eee. imme PBs bbe 
85) St. Paul, Mini™.....3/ St. Paul Medical College... ._..... Mee fant) UALS Se ee ee 
86 | St. Joseph, Mo ..... -- Northwestern Medical College 10 pono ipeas I), 2 alee eee 
of St. Joseph. | | | 
87 | St. Joseph, Mo.. ..... | St. Joseph Medical College......- sel eee 1. 24 lee U3 
88 | St. Louis, Mo......... | American Medical College eee 6G | peceeo| ap Gr. oS Re ee 
89 | St. Louis, Mo -........ Homeeopathic Medical “College C20 eee soe | ¢20/. Ah ee see ee 
of Missouri. | 
90 | St. Louis, Mo ......... St. Louis College of Physicians | ¢19 |......|.... cl)’ 2Mee ie Sie 
| _ and Surgeons, | | 
91 | St. Louis, Mo .........| St. Louis Medical Colloge........ ACC eee | ose 18 oe) Been oe 
92 | Omaha, Nebr -.......- | Omaha Medical College.......... ed Pee oe 1 | 5 are 
931) Brooklyn, N.Y..--..<5 | Long Island College Hospital....) 52 |...... |e D2], el eer. Me Sere eee 
94 | Buffalo, N.Y ...-.....- Medical department, University CE eens loog) G4 See aes 
of Butfalo. | 
95 | New York, N.Y......- Letina Hospital Medical Col- | 139 |...... long) 189) cele ee ae 
ese i 
96 | New York, N.Y....... | Eclectic Medical College of the DS yeas seen |e me | bar, | i 
’ City of New York. | 
97 | New York, N.Y.......| New York Medical College and | 13 |......|.... 1 ae Ls See 
| Hospital for Women. | | 
98 | New York, N.Y....... | Woman's Medical College of the | SH ei ceciccce|| Siete eee eee eee 
. | New York Infirmary. | | 
99 | Cincinnati, Olio ...... Agnenteaa Eclectic Medical Col- me | Soe as See 
ege | a | 
100 | Cincinnati, Ohio ...... | Cincinnati College of Medicine 17 he ee pee: | tee nel ae eee 
| and Surgery. | | ee — 
101 | Cincinnati, Ohio ....-. | Eelectic Medical Institute....... 58 [cee.-|..cc) 9S\.... loose a eee 
102 | Cincinnati, Ohio ...-.. Medical College of Ohio. ....-... 7S) |e |n-=: 18 oll | st) ee 
103 | Cineinnati, Olio ...... Miami Medical College .........- Ld emcee 1 ena spow cl eee eee 
104 | Cleveland, Ohio. ....-- | Homeopathic Hospital Colleco 21) 26ieeeses eae 26 Be eee srisalooce 
105 | Columbus, Olito....... | Columbus Medical College. ...... 20 oer eens PAU eer seca|lhsec 
106 | Columbus, Obio....... | Starling Medical College......... 98D cece leeci) 228). calle een eee 
107 oledor@ bio =e _ Northiw estern Ohio Medical Oot" Pa Mi osc lense PAM Pal fo crcl |aesrc 
ego 
1¢8 | Philadelphia, Pa ...... Hahnemann Medical Collece andi} 61 \oseeee\ne =e aol Sl Sartloced ance 
| Hospital. 


a Kicht are ad eundem degrees. Z 


e Includes 2 ad eundem degrees. 
b Two are honorary degrecs. 


d Three are honorary degrees, 
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TABLE 56.— Degrees conferred in 1835-86 by professional schools, §-c.—Continned. 


| Theology.) Medicine. 


a 
ea Law, 
| | 2 
\2e5 4 [a | eeelic & 
Location. Institutions. a | a | 5 | sj dj | 2 4 
3. | 2 E | z | zi 2 | 8 
So 1 = el 2 | aeee 
oa 1 ° o};]oi!s ° 
| So | » | & S| 7 & | eo 
Pe | Seltees | edcee 
I . i 
1 2 l sia 6 7,8 9/10 
| SCHOOLS OF MEDICINE—continued. 

109 | Philadelphia, Pa...... | Medico-Chirurgical College of i ee loo. | oe eee ae 
| Philadelphia. : ' ie 
110 | Philadelphia, Pa...... Woman’s Medical College of} 33 )...... nee oy i eee ee le oefanee 
| Pennsylvania. ! | | | 
111 | Charleston, S.C......-! | Medical College of the State of | 24 ......).... 2) tone | ce ees 

| South Carolina. re | | | 
112 | Richmond, Va......--- | Medical College of Virginia .....) 17 !....-- cree] TT [eseelseesle eee eee 
| | SCHOOLS OF DENTISTRY. | De) | 
113 | Cicero, Tl 26. <<se50 Chicago College of Dental Sur- 16 | ere lect faeees 16 PEt pot =o 
gery. \ | 
ii) Chieavo, Ill........-.- Northwestern College of Dental! 2 |......|..-./--+- | a.| 
Surgery. | | | | j 
115 | Indianapolis, Ind ..... Indiana Dental College .......... SUL eee Ceeeiaaoe pul --+| Bao ees 
MG | Baitamore; Mid'..-...-. Baltimore Collegeof DentalSur- | 44 |...... Pc ton MA |e eee : 
gery. | | 
117 | Baltimore, Md ........ University of Maryland, Dental | a26 | ome a26 a eee ees C 
department. | | | | 
Milo ieaton, Mass ._-..-.. Boston Dental College ..-...----- cI eee Hee orc PE pe = ue 
119 | Kansas City, Mo...... | Kansas City Dental College...... BF cance! ca36 esa ee ee 28 
DOOMUSt. OuLss AtOses. ss oe Missouri Dental College ......... mess jeeee[eo--| 8 Fae oc coe: 
ZIG) New Work, aN. Y.-.---- New York College of Dentistry..|/ 50 |...... Roood mood) Gl) Pes Sppclosac 
122 | Cincinnati, Obio ...... Ohio College of Dental Surgery..; 17 '...... Vewcdless( 1? leas 
124 | Philadelphia, Pa...--. Fores College of Dental} 48 |...... {ie ears ao cleo [reeejenne 
| nrger ; 4 | | j 
124 | Philadelphia, Pa...... { Daiieielpinn Dental College and AU |onacae) sce cane!) at!) |2. wc| Senieiee 
Hospital of Oral Surgery. | at | 
| { 
| j 
SCHOOLS OF PHARMACY. | | | | | 
| ; | 
125 ; Washington, D.C..... National College of Pharmacy...| 10 ...... eeerad cea beste H10 | eel, 
126 | Chicago, Ill ..........- Chicago College of Pharmacy ...| 99 |....../.... Le eee ['99 |. 
127 | Louisville, Ky ...-.... Louisville Collecre of Pharmacy.. Spleecess tee tiose |= ace | 8 [-s-.jeeee 
128 } Louisville, Ky .......- | Louisville College of Pharmacy | 3] --..- ooee Paes eee | 3 joce Meee 
| _ for Women. ] eae , 

129 | Baltimore, Md ........ Maryland College of Pharmacy. | $8) lomenee loneqionar |. 250 BB oeeieees 
130 Boston, Mass ......... ade pebasette College of Phar- | 40) ecaese (becy\logae |-+=+| 20 ee elereteye 
! | i= i i 
13140 New York, N.Y....... Colles ‘of Pharmacy of the City | Bares ee . 221 S28 bles 

| | “of New York. ! a | 
132 , Philadelphia, Pa ...... Philadelphia College of Phar- | 147 oe ae Leod WLS], ioneeteeee 
| macy. | 
23 | Pittsburgh, Pa........ Pittsburgh Collegeof Pharmacy.| 47 |..-..- ie: | ee ee me. 
i i 


a@ One ad eundem degree. 


ED 386-—38 


q 


b Doctor of pharmacy. 


APPENDIX VIL. 


SPECIAL TRAINING. 


I.—INDUSTRIAL TRAINING IN VARIOUS FORMS. 


IL—TRAINING IN ART. 

II.—MILITARY TRAINING. 
IV.—TRAINING FOR BUSINESS PURSUITS. 
V.—TRAINING OF NURSES. 


SPECIAL TRAINING, 


> 


I.—INDUSTRIAL TRAINING IN VARIOUS FORMS. 


TABLE 57.—Summary of the statistics of schools giving indusirial training in various forms. 
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IL—TRAINING IN ART. 


The tabulated statistics here presented (pp. 605-696) by no means include ail the in- 
corporated or prominent schools in the country. Thé Hartford School, the Chicago 
Academy of Design, the Manchester (N. H.) Art Association, the Tree School of De- 
sign of the Brooklyn Art Association, the School of Design of the University of Cincin- 
nati, the Women’s Art Musenm Association of Cincinnati, and the Pennsylvania 
Academy of Fine Arts have furnished no recent information. 

The general and special features of industrial and fine art instruction in this country 
are so fully treated in the Special Report on Art and Industry, partly published and 
partly in conrse of preparation in this Office, that no attempt at discussion of facts or 
theories will be attempted in this volume. 
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IT1.—MILITARY TRAINING. 


Heretofore the schools and colleges which make military education their chief ob- 
ject, or a very prominent part of their instruction and discipline, have been dispersed 
through several tables in the reports of this Office. Here, however, they have been 
brought together in Table 61, page 609. , . 

While many of the colleges, and even secondary schools, of this country are offerin g 
optional courses and studies to their pupils, the purpose and theory of these schools 
lead them to preserve with singular tenacity the rigid discipline and scverer studies 
which have been found most eflicient in producing the consummate soldier, the highly 
traincd man who combines self-reliance with obedience, energy with self-restraint, 
The principles underlying this system are so well stated by a superintendent uf one 
of these schools that the following paragraphs from his remarks are quoted :! 

“The system of government in this institution happily conspires to help you in 
this work, not by diminishing your responsibility but by defining and enforeing it: 
and this makes it necessary that I should enter into some explanation of the main 
features which characterize its peculiar government. 

‘‘TIn the views here taken of the office of a public school it is maintained that, in 
the general principle of its government, to be effective it must be parental. * ne 

“The security which a young man enjoys at home results, in a great degree, from 
the fact that his parents control his liberty by exercising their own judgment over 
hisentire conduct. They keep supervision over his dress, his associations, his amuse- 
ments, his indulgences, his studies, and his duties. 

“The school, to be parental, must exercise a like control, and the young man at 
school needs it the more because of the danger resulting from the waywardness and 
want of judgment which characterizes him at this age. 

“Again, the authority of the parent is not only thorough, but it is absolute; and the 
authority of the school, which takes the place of the parental, must be absolute also. 

‘It is enough for a child at home to know what a parent commands, and it should 
be enough for the young man at school to know the law which governs it, to decide 
at once his compliance withit. * * * 

“His course of study is marked out to him, and is not left to his own caprice or un- 
matured judgment. His hours of study and of recreation and of sleep are prescribed 
for him with due regard to health. His food and raiment, his personal order as well 
as deportment, are made the subjects of specific direction and control. * * * 

“And this government is not only thorough, it is absolute. All military government 
must be. Indced, we can form no idea of any well-regulated government for the 
young that is not or ought not to be absolute. The principle of subordination, com- 
mencing in the domestic circle, should exist until the young man has acquired the 
age, experience, and wisdom to take care of himself; and then he goes into the world 
the better fitted to make a good citizen, from the very fact that he has been taught 
the duty of obedience. , 

“But while the authority is absolute it is not arbitrary. It is based upon long ex- 
perience. There is not a regulation in this institution that has not been the result 
of a necessity, founded upon this experience, and therefore essential for the purposes 
which render government in a school necessary at all.” 


OTHER MILITARY INSTRUCTION. 


In addition to the schools and colleges mentioned in the table, the United States 
Artillery School at Fort Monroe, Va., the Infantry and Cavalry School at Fort Leav- 
enworth, Kans., and the Naval War College at Newport, R. 1., also afford practical 
training in several important branches of the military art. 

They have been organized by the War and Navy Departments for the professional 
advancement of the officers in the two services, and are supported by appropriations 
expended under the direction of the Departments to which they are attached. 

The oldest of these enterprises is the Artillery School at Fort Monroe. It was 
established late in 1867 or early in 1868,2 for the practical instruction of artillery 
subaitern officers and selected enlisted men in ‘‘the construction and service of ail 
kinds of artillery and artillery material, and in gunnery and mathematics as applied 
in the artillery service.” The course also comprehended lectures upon ‘“‘ the organ- 
ization, use, and application of artillery; the duties of artillery troops in campaigns 
and sieges; the construction of guns, carriages, and other material, and upon military 
law and military history.” This course occupied a year, and was continued withont 
material change until 1875, when it was extended somewhat and the time lengthened 
to two years.® 
2 Col. Francis H. Smith, LL. D., in ‘‘ The Inner Life of the Va. Mil. Inst.-Cadet.” Address to the 
corps Sept. 10, 1866. 

7Ry G. 0. 99, A. G. O., War Dept., Nov. 13, 1867, 

7G. GO. Wo. 893, A. G. O., Oct. 21, 1875. 
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So satisfactory were the results of this Artillery School that in 1881 a similar school 
of application for the infantry and cavalry arms was ordered to be establisuiied at Fort 
Leovenworth, Kans.,! and was formally announced as open in January, 1822.2 

The fifty subaltern officers composing the earliest students were examined as io 
their previous acquirements, and divided into two classes; of these the lower class 
reviewed geometry and trigonometry, general and American history, &c., while the 
upper class devoted itself to a thorough study of signals, field fortifications, field 
manceuvres and operations, military and international law, &c., with practical in- 
struction in surveying and reconnoitring by means of itineraries and fie!d-notes. 

The instruction in these schools is obviously of special value to such officers as 
may not be graduates of West Point, and these are always detailed for it in advance 
of other officers.2 Certificates are issued to all officers who complete the course satis- 
factorily. A board of three officers, designated by the commanding general of the 


Army, attends the final examinations of each outgoing class, certifies to the Secretary. 


of War the individual standing of officers who have taken the course of instructicn, 
and makes suitable recommendations upon matters requiring his action or atzention.+ 

It should be added that the Artillery School at Fort Monroe confined its training 
mainly to the use of heavy guns._ An appropriation will be requested from Congress 
during the present year for the establishment of a school for light artillery and cay- 
alry, to be situated, preferably, at Fort Riley, Kans. 

The Naval War College at Newport, R. I., arose from an order of the Secretary of 
the Navy, dated May 3, 1584, which directed a board of naval officers, desiguated 
thereby, to report upon the whole subject of a post-graduate course of instruction for 
officers of the Navy. In compliance with the recommendation of the board, a gen- 
eral order of the Secretary of the Navy, dated October 6, 18&4, formally established 
the school. 

The scheme of instruction, as recommended by the board, comprehended the fol- 
lowing subjects: 

A: The science and art of war, viz: 

1, strategy and tactics; 2, military campaigns; 3, joint military and naval opera- 
tions from the military point of view; 4, management of seamen in military opera- 
tions; 5, elements of fortifications and intrenchments; these to be taught by an officer 
of the Army; also, 6, naval strategy and tactics; 7, naval campaigns; and 8, joint 
military and naval operations from the naval standpoint. 

B: Law and history, viz: 

1, international law; 2, treaties of the United States; 3, rules of evidence; 4, gen- 
eral naval history; and 5, modern political history. 

The first session of the college cpened September 3 and closed September 30, 1885. 
This was very much less than had been anticipated or provided for, but circumstances 
made such a course unavoidable. The lectures given were confined to marine interna- 
tional law, military science, and the art of naval warfare. But the interest excited 
and the results attained, even at the very beginning, bave manifested the wisdom of 
establishing the college. 


1G. 0. No. 42, A. G. O., May 7, 1824. 3G. O. No. 86, A. G. O., Aug. 4, 1884. 
2G. O. No. 8, A. G. O., Jan. 26, 1882. 4G. O. No. 125, A. G. O., Dec. 28, 18835. 
5 Report of the Secretary of the Navy, 1885, and accompanying papers. 
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IV.—TRAINING FOR BUSINESS PURSUITS. 


The institutions included in Table 63, colleges or schools, as the case may be, have 
arisen in response to the general demand for business training. If they have excited 
less public interest than manual-training and technical schools it is because their 
utility has not been questioned or the special equipment which they requircd has 
been more easily secured. The constant increase iu the number and in the patronage 
of these institutions is sufficient evidence that they meet an important and growing 
demand. The total number reported for 1885-’85 is 239, having 1,040 instructers and 
47,176 students, as against 162 schools reported in 1880, having 619 instructors and 
27,146 students. ; 

With the increase of commercial business and relations the curricula of the business 
colleges will necessarily be widened, especially in the direction of foreign languages 
and foreign exchange. As the scheme of instrnction is enlarged the material resuurces 
and equipment must be increased, and the time seems not far distant wheu the Icad- 
ing commercial c-ties of the United States must make provision for this special de- 
partment of training on a similar scale to that which exists in forcign cities. A few 
cities, as will be seen by an examination of the detailed table, are already moving in 
this direction by the maintenance of commercial courses in connection with day or 
evening public high schools. 

The studies included properly in the curriculum of commercial schools of the high- 
est order are indicated in the following cxtract from tie catalogue of Tulane Uni- 
versity: 

“The necd has long been felt in commercial circles throughout the United States 
for a more liberal education under higher auspices of young men intending to pursue 
a commercial career. The instruction given is too often inadequate in amount, 
superficial in character, and ill-adapted to the development of intellectual and 
moral power. An effort is made in this course to supply a want. 

“The linguistic training embraces French, German, and Spanish; and these lan- 
guages are taught not only colloquially, under the most favorable conditions, but in 
their higher literary and philological aspects. Mathematics is carried through ana- 
lytical and descriptive geometry. ‘Tho English literary and philosophical studies 
and the natural sciences are taught as fully as in the classical course. To these are 
added larger studies in political economy and commercial law, and in political and 
commercial geography, and in geology and astrononiy. The practical book-keeping 
of the high school is supplemented by full courses and practice in type-writing and 
short-hand and telegraphy, and in life and fire insurance and bank and railroad ac- 
counts. The effort will be made to combine culture with practical business attain- 
ments.” 

The following is a comparative exhibit of colleges for business training as reported 
to this Burean each year from 1876 to 1836, inclusive (1883 omitted): 


| 

| 1876. | 1877. | 78 vis | 1880 1881. | 1882, | 1884. | 1885. | 1880 

ae oa 
Number of institutions.....- 137 134 L208 aa | 162 | 202 | Ale 221 232! 239 
Number of instructors....... 599 568 | 527 | 535 | 619 794 955 | 1,015 | 1,099 | 1, 040 
Number of students....-..-- i255 234 |23, 496 ee 048 ce 021 ee 146 ee - 834 144, 047 |43, 706 147, 178 

t ! 
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TABLE 62.—Summary of statisticsof commercial and business colleges for the year lee5-"86. 
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‘ TARLE 63.—Staiistics of conmercial and business colleges for 1825-85; 
| 
| | | 
Location. | Naine.’ | Principal, 3 
: : 
S 
{ r Ss 
| 2 
=) 
1 2 8 4 
ie Tarion,cAla eeeeeeee Howard College Business School...| J. T. Murfee....-..... 1842 
2| Little Rock, Ark...... Little Rock Commercial College...| M. A. Stone ...--.--.- 1881 
& || Arona, CM oococaoase Sierra Normal College and Busi- | M. W. Ward.--.......}-----. ; 
ness College. 
4 | Oakland, Cal.......... Oakland Business College and | De Witt Clinton Tay- |...... 1877 
Normal School.* lor. 
5 Been ee: Cal. (716 | Sacramento Business College...... J8p (C5 AGO DIROI  ooonoshaocacs 1873 
street). | 
6 | San Francisco, Ca). (46 | Barnard’s Business College .....-.. Gy 18, Bae aco scene 1875 | 1875 
O'Farrell street). ° : 
7 | San Francisco, Cal. | Globe Business Coilege* -..-..--.-.. H.C. Roeth ..-s22.. 5 eeee 1881 
(640 Clay street). | ; 
8 | San Francisco, Cal 2 Tleald’s Business College ....---... es Heald and C. 8. | 1865 | 1865 
| aley. 
9|San Francisco, Cal. | Paciiie Business College*...-...... W. E. Chamberlain, |...... 1865 
(320 Post street). jr. 
LOM San dose, Callesess see Garden City Commercial College*..; H. B. Worcester .....-|...-.. 1861 
iG PWen Verne olomese eae Denver Business College...--.-.-..- John Ge liseneeee eee peace 1882 
12 |} Hartford, Conn ....... Hippapns Hartford Business Col- | Hannum & Stedman..!...... 1877 
| ere. i 
13 | New Haven, Conn ....| New Haven. Phonographic Acad- | John F. Gaffey ..-.-.- | paeaee 1884 
emy. 
14 } Wilmington, Del ....- Crabb’s Business College ......-..- James i. Crabb, A.B. |...... 1876 
15 | Georgetown, D.C.....! The Linthicum Institute .......-.. ee 13. ayer seeeee ae [eteeee 1875 
1G jl AMGEN), CB cseccodcoc | Moore’s Business University .-..... 3. . Moore a2. ...248 Ve sense 1858 
17,| Augusta, Ga........-.| Osborne’s Business College .... ..- S. L. Osborne......... | 1886 | 1882 
1S |\ Wisyeon, CW scsoncescac Macon Commercial College .......- W Miclikaly sees | Peer 1881 
19; Champaign, Ill........ Chainpaign Business College....... Ub. enc INO Gene ceee. |aooee- 1883 
20 Chicago, Lil. (77,79,81 | H. B. Bryant’s Chicago Business | H. B. Bryant -........ | 1856 | 1856 
State strect). College and Training School. 
21 | Chicago, Ill. (149-153 | Metropolitan Business College..... O. MoBowers: case seeeleereee 1873 
State street). 
Om) || (Glenverarm, JON, ooanope]s Ad peren Account System Business j C. O. E,.Matthern ..-.-!...... 1884 
Jollege. 
OB |) 10nd, 200 soacoe ered Dixon Business College....---..--. J. Be Dilla saeeeeecseae ; 1882 , 1881 
24 | Galesburgh, Mll.-....... Western Business College* .......-. M. H. Barringer ...... 1862 | 1862 
25 | Jacksonville, Ill...... Jacksonville Business College and | G. W. Brown ......-.-/-...-- 1866 
fnglish Training School. | 
2G) Joliet, Waser saeee | Joliet Business College and Eng- | Homer Russell.-.-..-.-.. 1866 | 1866 
lish Training School. 
Dimipecoria sulle. sere. Parish’s Business College and | A.S. Parish...........]...... 1865 
Telegraphic Institute. 
3 || Qmuveyr, Oe conaasoscac Gem City Business College.--..... D. L. Musseiman......]-...-.| 1870 
2on ehocktordy Mlle seeeeees Rockford Business College..--.-.-- G. A. Wimans and Hi, |...-.- 1865 
A. Stoddard. 
30 | Springfield, Dl.......- Springfield Business Colege.-.---. Bogardus & Chicken..|..-.--. 1864 
31 | Evansville, Ind. (cor. | Evansville Commercial College. peel | eh 2a, Omeeinielk coacccaue 1850 | 1850 
Main and 3d sts.). 
32 | Fort Wayne, Ind ..... Fort Wayne Business College..--.. | Charles T. Lipes-..--..|------ 1880 
33 | Indianapolis, Ind..... Indianapolis Business University..| E. J. Heeb, W. M. Red-| 1886 | 1850 
mau,and E.B.Osborn. | 
4 | La Fayette, Ind--..... Star City Business College*_....--. P. NW Kennedy: -225-ab- ose 1866 
35 | La Fayette, Ind......- Union Business College........-.-. C. M. Robinson ....--. eae) 1881 
36 | Logausport, Ind ..... Hall’s Business College............ EAH Reece Reoase 1867 
37 | Millersburgh, Ind ....] C. M. Immel’s Institute ............ CaN BIG) coroscooad | pgoace 1884 
38 | Richmond, Ind........ Richmond Business College and | John K Beck......... --.--- 1860 
Telegraphic Institute. 
39 | Terre Haute, Ind. (cor.| Terre Haute Commercial College..| W.C. Isbell........--.|-..--- 1860 
Main and 6th sts.). 4 
40 | Valparaiso, Ind...-..- arc Indiana Commercial Col- | H.B. Brown .........- 1878 | 1873 | 
ege. 
cht} Werner, Jbl sosossosce Vernon Normal School and Busi- | W.S. Almond........- 1€82 | 1883 | 


ness Institute. * 
*From Report of the Commissioner of Education for year 1§34-’85. 
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TABLE 63.—Statisties of commercial and business 


Date of organizai on. 


1841 
1880 
1881 


i 1882 
1880 


| 1882 
| 1884 


| 1&9 


| 
I 
Location. Name, Principal. ra 
a 
el 
° 
& 
3 
A 
1 2 3 4 
42 | Durlington, Iowa ..... Elliott’s Business Collego.....--..- GoW Ot Games eee aces 
43 | Cedar Rapids, Iowa...| Cedar Rapids Business College* ...| S. H. Goodyear, A. M...|.----- 
44 | Davenport, Iowa...... Davenport Business College......-. Duncan and Hawks...|------ 
45 | Davenport, lowa...... Iowa Commercial College.......... Wood and Van Patten.|-----. 
46 | Decorah, Iowa .....-.. Decoreh Business College.........- JObn ReSlack.....-24) 1874 
47 | Des Moines, lowa....- Capital City Commercial College...) Mchan and Graham...).----- 
48 | Des Moines, Iowa..... Iowa Business College..........-.- Jennings & Chapman.) 1885 
49 | Dubuque, Iowa ....... Bayless Business College...... eee Cr Baylessa.- 2.2 1859 
59 | Dubugqne, Iowa ....... Mathematical School ..............) John Henry Metcalf..|--.--- 
51 | Iowa City, Iowa...... Iowa City Conimercial College....- | J. H. Williams ........]------ 
52 | Keokuk, lowa.....--. Pierce’s Business College......---- Chanéler If. Picrce ...| 1859 
53 | Oskaloosa, Iowa ...... Oskaloosa Business College........ pW a. El ony Gees 1885 
54 | Ottumwa, Iowa ......- Ottumwa Business College......... OTs Maller. <seccneses poe 
55 | Sioux City, Iowa...... Northwestern Business College....) James A. Wakefield..|.....- 
56 | Storm Lake, Iowa ....| Hawkeye Business College......... Charles J. Conner ....!....-. 
57 | Emporia, Kans........ Ennpora Business College......... WO. We Miller.c 52 cas eeleeesee 
58 | Lawrence, Kans ....-.- Lawrence Business Colleyge........ E.L. McHrary........|--2--- 
9 | Topeka, Kans.......- Pona’s Business College........... RY. AaPond jo22,ccc0eleeeees 
60 | Topeka, Kans......... ‘Topeka Business College .......... J. W. Roudebush ,....|------ 
61 | Wichita, Kans ........ Southwestern Business Cullege....| I. H. Fritch, sec. offac.|..---- 
62 | Louisville, Ky. (4068d | Bryant and Stratton Business Col- | Ferricr, Buiks and | 1862 
street). lege. Spencer. 
63 | New Orleans, La. (401 | Baiad’s Academy.........2-----.0- | Chas. H. Balad........|-.--.. 
| Bayou Roads). 
64 | New Orieans, La. (131 | J. W. Blackman’s Commercial Col- | d. W. Blackman ......jece<es 
Carondelet street). lege. | 
65 | New Orleans, La. (cor. | Soulé’s Commercial College and | Geo. Soulé............ 1861 
St. Charles and La | Literary Institute. | 
i- Fayette streets). | 
G6 | Augusta, Me. (Water | Dirigo Business College and Tele- | R.B.Capen....-.....- 1867 
street). craph Institute. 
Gia Lortinnd, Mle@.......... Portland Business Institute ....... Levi AlGray ooo. -ee ce 1863 
68 | Rockland, Me......... Rockland Commercial College ..... ue ae and J. |---.--- 
. Hills. 
69 | Boston, Mass. (608 | Bryant and Stratton Commercial | H. £. Hibbard ........|.--.-- 
| Washington street). School. 
70 | Boston, Mass. (666 | Comer’s Commercial College..-.--. Charles E. Comer .....|------ 
; Washington street). , 
71 | Boston, Mass. (cor. | Freuch’s Business College and | Chas. French, A.M ....|------ 
| Boylston and Berke- Sicnographic Institute. 
| ley streets). 
72 | Boston, Mass......... Reckers and Bradford’s Commer- | John Reckers and E£. |..---- 
cial School. i. Bradford. 
73 | Boston, Mass ......... Sawycr’s Commercial College...... Geo, Aa Saxryer -.2-..-|-5-2-2 
74 | Fall River, Mass...... Holmes, Bryant and Stratton Com- | ’reeman A. Holmes ..}..--.. 
| _mercial College. 
75 | Holyoke, Mass........ Childs’ Business College........... C. iL and E. E. Childs.j.----- 
76 | Lawrence, Mass ...... Cannon’s Commercial College...... G. C. Cannon........--J------ 
77 | Lowell, Mass.......-.. Lowell Commercial College.......- Albert C. Blaisdelland |...-.- 
Ledroit E. Kimbal. 
78 | Pittsfield, Masg..... .-.| Chickering’s Commercial College..| Benjamin Chickering.|...... 
79 | Worcester, Mass...... Foster’s Busincss College........-- CC. Posten a a.c25-- eee 
80 | Worcester, Mass..... *.| Hinman’s Business Coliege*....... Albert H. Hinman ..-..| 1880 
$1 | Battle Creek, Mich....| Commercial department of Battle | M. W.Cobb...........|-.-.-- 
Creek High School. 
82 | Batile Creek, Mich....| King’s Business College ........... J. BO King eee ss. 1882 
83 | Bay City, Mich........ ph in’s Bay City Business Col- | Cyrus H. Devlin......|.----- 
ege. 
84 | Big Rapids, Mich ..... | Big Rapids Industrial School ...... VINEE GET Siac eee eee 
85 | Detroit, Mich ......... Commercial department of Detroit | L.C. Hull........-..-- 1884 
l ‘ High School. | 
86 | Detioit, Mich......... | Detroit Business University......- W. I. Jewell, P. R. jocteee 
Spencer, Iu. R. Fel- | 


ton, H. T. Loomis. 
* From Repoit of the Commissioner of Education tor year 1&84-’85. 
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Location. 
{ 
a: 
87 | Grand Rapids, Mich .. 
Souploniay Niche sees & 
89 Kalainazoo, Mich . eeoet 
90 Lansing, Mich ....-.... 
91 | Lansing, Mich .....--.| 
92 Minneapolis, Minn.... 
93 | Winona, Minn ...- ... 
94 Bay St. Louis, Miss... 
95 Meridian, Miss ...... 
96 | Humphrev, Mo....... 
97 | Kansas Citv, Mo.-....-. 
98 | Kirksville, Mo.......- 
99 | St. Joseph, Mo.......-. 
100 | St. Joseph, Mo....-... 
101 | St. Joseph, Mo......-- 
102 | St. Louis, Mo ...---.- 
103 | St. Lonis, Mo. 
cor. 4th and Market | 
streets). 
104 | St. Louis, Mo. (210-212 | 
N. Third street). 
105 | St. Louis, Mo........- 
106 | St. Louis, Mo. (322 
Chestnut street). 
LOM) Sedalia, Rios. eee ee 
108 Hastings, Nebr. ce. 
109 Lincoln, INGDE aces 28 
110 | Omaha, Nebr. (1114- 
1116 Farnam street). 
111 | Manchester, N. H..... 
112 | New Hampton, N.H.. 
113 | Portsmouth, N. H..... 
114 | Jersey City, N. J. (23- 
25 Newark avenue). 
1S) |) NEWAIEE, IN so coonoae 
116 | Newark, N.J......... 
Ligyetrenton, Nid... 2.22252 
Tis, [ei rentonmngal...cese.. 
115 ANI? IN, We sonesne 
120 | Brooklyn, N.Y. (88-44 
Court eel: 
121 | Brooklyn, Y¥. (16 
Court recy 
IPAS || Ieroa bean, I, Wo scaccc 


123 | Brooklyn, N. Y. (Jay 
| street). 
124 | Brooklyn, N.Y.(E.D.). 


125 | Buffalo, N. Y. (451 
Main street). 
126)ebnira, Ni Yiseeeenuee 


| Hastings Commercial College 
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TABLE 63.—Slatislics of commercial and 


Name, 


2 


Grand Rapids Business College 
and Practical Training School. 
Poucher Business College 
Parson’s Business College, Short- 

hand and Telegraphic institute. 
Bartlett’s Business ollege * 
Capital City Business College 
| Archibald Business College. 
Winona Business College. eee ae 
St. Stanislaus Commercial College . 
Meridian Business College* 
Business Institute 
National Business College 


eee eer enero eee e ee 


| Kirksville Mercantile College and 


Writing Institute. 
Chapman’s Business College.. 
Ritner’s Commercial College 
St. doses Commercial College ---. 


Bryant & Stratton Business Col- 
lege. 
Franklin Inistitutemescscestereeeaeae 


Jobnson’s Commercial College* ...) 


Jones’ Commercial College 
Mound City Commercial College. - 


Central Business College 


Lincoln Business College 


Omaha Commercial College 


pk and Stratton Business Col- 
ege 
New Hampton Commercial College. 


Smith’s Academy and Commercial 
College. 

Jersey City Business College ...... 

Coleman’s National Business Col- 
lege. 

New J ersey Business College 

‘The Stewart & Hammond” Busi- 
ness College. 

Trenton Business College 

Albany Business College 

Claghorn’s Bryant and Stratton 
Business College. 

Frerch’s Business College 


eeeeveseae 


Kissick’s Business College, Eng- 
lish, Classical and Mathematical 
Institute. 

St. James’ Commercial College 


Elmira Business ericce 


} 


{ 
{ 
a 
22 
| = 
Principal. i S 
2 eI 
{ & cf 
t : papas fe 
(>) ° 
3 | 3 
213 
A A 
3 ‘4 a 
C. G. Swensberg ......|...... 1866 
| Irwin M. Poucher ....|.....- 1877 
Wm. F. Parsons ...-... 1869 | 1869 
16(, 2%, JEAVENIEAD. cone acoalossoon 1867 
C.E. & W. A. Johnson.|...... 1867 
PACH Ack @ Hint) al lepers | eee 1877 
RK. A. Lambert ..2.-..- 1878 | 1878 
Brother Osmond ...... 1870 | 1855 
40, 10), GSN. we eceaasllace Beall Teel 
GA. Smith’. c2.. 22 5|eeee 2s eee 
lenny © COnm reece eee 1885 
Wd). SMIth neeeeseees eee 1883 
Prof. T. C. Chapman..|...... 1880 
PO RitmMer Aotise eee reece 1881 
Brother Tearion aan 1882 | 1868 
W. M. Carpenter, M.D. | 1861 | 1854 
:| Frank Charles Kossak|...... 1877 
John W. Johnson..... 1877 | 1877 
J. G. Bohmer......... 1849 | 1841 
| Thomas A. Rice, A. M., | 1861 | 1859 
LL. B. 
C. W. Robbins......-- 1883 | 1883 
n° B. Gilberteeecoesecmeee oe 1884 
D. R. Lillibridge and |...... 1883 
KF, F Roose, “A. M 
M. G. Rohrbough . ee 1880 | 1875 
William Heron, jr ....|..-... 1865 
Rev. A. B. Meservey, | 1853 |...... 
PH. D. 
Lewis E. Smith .......]...... 1873 
William E. Drake.....!...... 1879 
TE Coleman coccecc see Wee 1863 
C, Te Malleneeees << Sea 1874 
Thomas J. Stewart ..-|....-- 1883 
Andrew J. Rider ..... .....-| 1865 
Ca Carharteessce een eens 1857 
| ©. Claghorn:22..5:.-.0\0. om 1361 
George W. French, |.--.-. 1868 
LL, B. 
| W.A., Kissick, A. M....|...... 1866 
Brother Joseph ......-|..--+. 1850 
Henry C. Wright ..... NEY Bacooc 
CAWrvolnsonie).... os pene 1886 
EX J. Warmer? ...c.c..' cscs ODS 


*From the Report of the Commissioner of Education for year 1884-’85. 
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TABLE 63.—Statisiics of commercial and 
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Py cs 
Location. Name. Principal. 5 s 
a Ee 
(=) 
Sit sat 
=) r=) 
le] 8 
| S 3 
i A A 
a + enaenenannt ie 
1 ve) 3 | 4 3 
| 
1078 lel rina New ae seers cree Elmira School of Commerco and | W.A. Miller .......--.)...... | 1880 
| Allen Business College. 
f29 | Genevaway Vooseere.: Geneva Business College ..-....--- Ansel E. Mackey .....]------ 1€80 
129 | New York, N. Y. (805 Packard's Business College Jeusiesee Sas. eackanterestrrre ease 1838 
| Broadway ma). 
136 | New ven N. ¥. (62 anes Business College .......--.| Rutherford & Howell.|...-.. 1849 
| Bowery, eor. Canal | 
|  gtreet). 
181 | New York, N. Y. (36 | Spencerian Metropolitan Business | H. A. Spencer........- 1873 | 1872 
| i. 14th street). College. | 
132 a aus N.Y. (1313 a Paino Up-town Business Col- H. W. Remington..... | sacece 1872 
> Broadway). 
133 | Peekskill, Nee wapesrciceten County Institute..... | Chas. Unterroiner ....j.....- 1877 
134 | Poughkeepsie, Niewva i Eastman Business Colltepe*.....-.. Clement C. Gaines .-. | Bensas 1859 
135 | Rochester, N. Y. (cor. Rochester Busiuess University ....| Williams & Rogers ...|...... | 1863 
State & Market sts.). ; 
136 | Rochester, N.Y .....- Taylor & Sons’ Business College. ..| A. Jaekson Taylor..-- | pa5co|| WBE 
ST EIOY; Na Xo cssecee cee a Ge & Stratton Troy Business | Thos. H. Shields ...... 1871 | 1858 
vollege. | 
138 | Akron, Ohio ..........} Akron Business College ..........- ' O.S. Warner ......--- eee | 1866 
139 | Canfield, Ohio......... Nortneastern Ohio Normal Busi- {| Byron E. Helman, A. M. | 1&3 1833 
ness College.* 
140 | Canton, Ohio.......... Canton Basiness WONG aece cle William Feller ....--- | Jawan | 1875 
141 | Cincinnati, Ohio (N. | Nelson’s Business College ......... | Richard Nelson.....-- eases | 1856 
W cor. 4thand Wal- | i | 
nut sts.). | 
142 | Cincu:nati, Ohio ..--.-. Nelson’s Ladies’ Business Colleze.. IBN INENEOM 5 ssnopo noes | 1881 | 1881 
143 | Cineimnati, Cirio (4th | Thos. Martin & Son Bus:ness Col- | Thomas Martin....... | 1882 | 1882 
and Central ave.). | lege Co. | 
144 Cieveland, Ohio (208! Standard Basiness College aud | H. Day Gouid......... Ee spices 1882 
Superior st.). School of Science. | 
145 | Columbas, Ohio....... Capital City Commercia! College ..| Cooper Humphreys. - locedealega 
146 | Columbus, Ohio....... Colum)us Business College and F122 \Wallkinsoneeeesms eeseer | 1864 
Normal School. 
147) Payton, Ohio .2.....42 | Miami Commercial College ........ Wilt & Snnderland ..}.....- 1860 
148 | Delaware, Ohio ....... National Pen Art Hall and Busi- | G. W. Michael ...-....|-..-.. 1873 
ness College. 
149 Findlay, O10 26 2.0524 Findlay Rushiess Wolle76.2 55-8 Woolington & Oller..|2)--—. 18%3 
15 | Hamilton, Ohio ....... | Ohio Commercial College . cased] FWA. Nichols oe aan ace 1875 
151 | Mansfield, MO. scoosd College and Business Iustitute* ...| Willard A, Frasier ...|...... 1831 
152 | Munstield, Ohio....... Ohiy Business (CROIGIEE) ee Gaseesceeod J WV. SHAatpececn eee eee 1866 
153 | Overlin, Obio ..--. ..-.| Oberlin Business College ........-. | McKee & Tenderson . ieee lems 
154 | Springfield, Ohio (339 | Nelson’s Bus:ness Col'ese -........ AS. Nelson .....----6) 2-20. 1881 
| W. Pleasant st.). | 
155 ] Springfield Obio...... "| okie Practical Business | J.W.Van Sickle, LL. D.|...--. {1571 
ollege 
156 | Toledo, Ohio..... ..-.-| Ohio Business University....-.---- Edmund J.H. Dunean}...... 1883 
Way || Geledley, IO cooonscte Toledo Business College. ...--...-- MGISG OMI BAN cococcllcooese Ir63 
B58 | Zanesville. Ohio.....-. Zagdesville business College Soi eseer Ey Belearsons)-ceeeser eee 1kdG 
1539 | Portland, Oreg........ Portland Busingss College See Ar PNG JO INT HRO NCS cagaoll eocons 1265 
léu | Altoona, Pa .......... International Business College ....| S.D. Forbes ........--).-..-- 1834 
HGH | ANWOUOR:, 128, caccoscac Mountain City Business College...| G.G. Zeth .....-..--.- asad Iss4 
192 | Aitentown, Pa........ Allentown Basiness College .......{ W.0. Blackman ...... Heee spe lero 
ROSY | TBE, JB) aces concer Huston Business College. .-.....-.- Olias' Ly Bizeecs 5: ances eee Cemees 
DG (POPE eb) Coeorrecroased Clark’s Co umercial Collece aaisies-c at Filet (Chai eae © cm eels JSR3 
165 | Harrisbargh, Pa. Pennsylvania Eusiness College....| J. N. Currey ....-..--- 1273 | 1812 
166 | Lancaster, Page Lancaster Commereil Cot Mage. Ecen| FLAC IMG Greece eect 1°89 | 1880 
167 Meadville, Paccseeeee. Br Chee Stration & Smith Busness | A. W. Smith.........- 1Sv8 | 1865 
ollege. 
168 | Philadelphia, Pa. (1639 | Palm’s National Basiness College..| T. W. Palms .......02-|--20+- 1885 
Chestnut st.). 
169 | Philadelphia, Pa. (919 | Pierce College of Business......... | Thomas May Piorce ..].....- 1865 


Chestuat st.). | 
* From Report of the Commissioner of Edvea.ion foc year 1884-85. 
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] 
52 | 26 | 59 25 | 
| Gs |e. ee 
golaa) 35 S| 
| aT een 
40 | 40 50 50 
BL | 24 | 50 25 
52 ere 40 |-ccc25! 
50 | 22 | 50 25 
50/25, 50 25 
al 36| 50 30 
52 | 24 | 60 20 | 
0h) see) oop eouslloondes dn 
52 | 52 GO 60 
52) 30 GO 35 | 
50 | 32 50 | 25 
52 | 2G 50 25 
ANS 50 20 
52 | 26 100 50 
g4| 24 Gv | 25 
40] 1G] 40-50 |.--.-.-. 
52 | 29 40 10 | 
44 | 28 120 25 


@.4s per quarter (ihree months). 
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TABLE 63.—Siatistics of commercial and 
| | 
| E 

as 
2 
| Locatien. Name. Principal. rat 8 
a) =| 
I a | & 
2 Be 
o =) 
Sm SH 
i=) ° 
gales 
a 3 
A A 
1 2 Oo 4 3d 
Pittsburgh, Pa........ yay Instituteand Union Business | James C. Williams 1884 | 1860 
ollege. 
Gis bmee he ae Duff's Mercantile College......-..- P. Duff & Sons........ 1850 | 1840 
Union City, Pa........ Luce’s Business College -..-.....-. Rev, NR. Euce....--- EE BM |coones 
Williamsport, Pa ..... Williamsport Commercial College..| F. M. Allen -..-....... 1866 | 1866 
Providence, R. I. (288 | Providence Bryant & Stratton | T. B.Stowell......----|---+-- | 1863 
Westminster st.). Business College. 
Providence, R. I. (193 | Scholfield’s Commercial College....; Albert G. Scholfield ..[....... 1846 
Westminster st.). 
Chattanooga, Tenn ... ar s Chattanooga Commercial | Jeremiah Behm ......}...... | 1875 
oliege. 
Knoxville, Tenn ...... Knoxville Business Colleécemer.-- ee i BE OMAN cog sH6opalloococe 1885 
Memphis, Tenn....... Leddin’s Business College 2s slaeipere A Weddineerces seer US67 | oseees 
Nashville, Tenn ....-.. Goodman’s Business College Beeecie Frank Goodman ...... 1868 | 1865 
Nashville, Tenn ...... Practical Business School.......... Die WoC MINES Gace 60 cllacaned 1884 
Fort Worth, Tex ..... Fort Worth Business College...... Wee reulttie-ceceeer 1882 | 1879 
Thorp’s Spring, Tex..; Thorp’s Spring Commercial College | Major George S. Storrs} 1882 | 1882 
and Literary Institute.* - 
NWidico, Lexa. acs cece Waco Business College .........:.. 1ity 186 JEN copooosennes 1882 | 1881 ' 
Whitesborough, Tex..; Whitesborough Normal and Ge James M. Carlisle, M.A.| 1883 | 1880 
mercial School* 
Burlington, Vt........ Burlington Business College...--.- E.G, Evaisieea. cesses emt | 187 
Lyndon Centre, Vt - Lynden Comercial College seacee Walter E. Ranger, a.M.| 1884 | 1883 
Waterbury Centre, Vt Minard Commercial College ....... AON Marsh <-ceecceen 1881 | 1881 
Richmond, Va ...-..-. Old Dominion Business College =s 7 EGeO.eNl INCOM eres 1868 | 1867 
Richmond, Va ........ Smithdeal Business Collega.......- G. ML. Smithdeal ....../...... 1883 
Wheeling, W. Va. .-..| Wheeling National Business Col- | J. M. Frasher.........|..--.- 1860 
lege and Normal Institute. | 
Green Bay, Wis ...--- | Green Bay Business College* ...... C. A. Murch, M. Acc't.|.-.... 1868 
Janesville, Wis-..-.-.. Silsbee Commercial College* spe scbraats Ji Da SlSbee) -eeeereer 1877 | 1866 
La Crosse, Wis ....... ‘La Crosse Business College eee inti WVMIPYOS cogsoosellaceade 1868 
Madison, Wis.-...-.-.-| Northwestern Dusiness College....| Denning & Proctor...; 0 1856 
Milwankee, Wis ......| Charles Mayer's Commercial Col- | Charles May Gr... cece hore 1876 
lege and Elementary Select 
School. | 
Milwaukes, Wis ..-.-.. a Wm. Bayer’s Commercial Col- | Dr. Wm. Bayer .......|.....- 1868 
ege. 
Milwaukee, Wis ...... Spencerian Business College....... 1s (Op SOCMOEW 5 mssdoces 1870 | 1863 
Oshkosh, Wis.......-. Oshkosh Business College ~ eee eo) OV Wed e tie seamen | 1867 | 1867 
St. Francis Station, | Pio Nono Commercial College. eae 1871 


| Wis. 


Rev. Chas. Fessler.... | He Aa A 


*From Report of the Commissioner of Education for year 1884-85, 
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business colleges for 1855-86, §-c.—Continued. 


Instruc- pb "i 
tors. Students. a ae Nuinber of 
3 2 of study nec- weeks in| Annual charge | 
No.ofdayand| # = essary to scholastic for tuition. = 
_ | evening stu-} 3 | “3 | graduation. | Y°9" lean 
4 | dents actu-| S o i aBS | 
; 3 | ally taught| 2) & 3 é 3 3 
= || during the| o A 2 2 2 a 
5 | @ yoar © a : 3 : = = a 
g\n/#!./ /4l2|/2]38/2)28 |/f| 218! ¢ 
Sec le (ere islSiei & 2 al ee «| Se 3 2 
_ & ine) °o por = = i) =| > ~ be Oo tal eo se 
S Siala o |@ 1] oa] eb ra @ = hea os a ee 2 
aA lela IA| A Jalal] & A BS ihea |e | "a | om 
i=as luemy GENE SU (les Da Gm Sn (eine (SUI | tani Sn (Sterna ene ema 
6 67/8 9 10-11:12 13] 14/15} 16 417 |18|) 19 20 21 
Stee tt ett St 
Hones 1913 1205 11,118 }....]....)-..-|-0--0a: 8 15 41 36 $65, $35 $50 17 
| 
Gee elias 160 | 335 '310 | 25 | 21 |...--. 3-6 6 45 | 25 50 | a), Aaeeey 171 
2) TA ee ve 25 | 20 | 1,000 GP. eel Oven... 0... eg 90. 172 
Smee eeeo0) | 300 |....|.--. 18 62 4h A 52140 be... o | 20 40 173 
6} 11150} 50! 200 ie 48/17] 150 10 6| 48 26 |... Se ee: eee 174 
3/ 11153123] 176 |148 | 28 | TAN) ) Glee 5 eh ee 100 | 175 
[ | 
eer ite 24 | 42198) 4 | 18WM.....-fccccbe-ee | 52! 52 40! 40 40 | 176 
| 
G j.--..100 | 25 | 125 110 | 15 [20 We voce ay 52 | 24 50 25 | 50 | 177 
eae --| 105) --.|-.-2) 199... 6 Phos. BD |e 190 |....... Rename ee | 178 
mae apa |....! 804 |....1.... nog NE. 6 ae Uae! 50 |---| eee 179 
Bui f0 1155 | 251 “180 j170 | 10 | 19 |...-.. 4) 4 52 | 96 50 PU |S a | 180 
4} 1/150] 50| 200 {150 | 50 | 16 |....... sg} 12 42 | 32 | 50 | 40 50 | 181 
3{ 2 '196 ]....| 126 | 76 | 50 | 18 78 | 7-9 | 0 SG eco) = ee 182 
24 1| (70) 170 (168 | 2/22; 100 1 6 52 | 26 50 | 25 | 50 | 183 
3) 3) (379) oF), ae ee 16 eee 10 bee gy | 95-50). -c-- > -0 as 184 
i | | 
M2) 54} 8) 62753| 9/18) Oo 46 0h. 4 40 | 24 | 50 | 184%. J4 185 
Pai | 49 |....| 491 39|10117] 625 Pa, Sead 20 | sec uae dee. 186 
va 2 | 56 |._- 561 50 | 6 | 19 | 1,000 Oye cod 20) | eee OF a. ee | 30 187 
eee ss 1263 61/61) ...| 18] 367 8, 15 35 | 26 | 50 | 50 Wao. | 188 
4|..../116| 3] 119 | 16 \103 | 19 20) sti 10 SHA) a1 lee... re | 40 189 
31 1 (275 | 60] 385 323 | 12) 18 Feit Sarees eee 52 | 52 | ee eee a) 40 190 
2|..../141 | 39} 180 Re Daa| 3 ae 4-10 6 51 | 51 | 50 | A) ae 19! 
Pao (124 |...-| 134 115 | 19'1....|....--.|.---.-- oe ee eee | ie: j 50} 192 
eee (i?) 1921117 | $5M..| 350 |...20.-|-----0-|-2---- ie 40 40 | 40 193 
4| 1|195) 42| 2371191] 46/19; 0 Gilee-c- 2.) S205m 43 | 0k ae 19} 
Bale 21270 |...1A)) 970° 1297) 1310 17 |.-....- 10 9 oa) || ae 100 50 100-200 195 
i i \ | 1 
Al 1 | 47 404) 87/86 | 1! 20%.-..... 12 | 10 | 50 | 40 2) | ee es 
| 
4) 2(\218| 78] 296 |260 | 36 19 | 200 9 | 6) 52] 26 85 55 | :<es ee | 197 
3] 1 (288| 0 | 288 2401) 48/20; 150 Geeta. | 82 |...) SUR <..-.-- 60 | 198 
5)... 82) 0 | 82/82 /..../17 600 1G) aaa | 40 “] 40 a 199 
| I H \ 
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List of commercial and business colleges from which no information has deen received. 


Location. | Name. | Location. Name. 
SS EE rr, 
Los Angeles, Cal...| Los Angeles Business Col- | Elizabeth, N. J .... Elizabeth Business College. 


lege. Paterson, N.J ..... Paterson Business College. 
Los Angeles, Cal....| Woodbury’s Business Col- || Brooklyn, N. Y ....| Browne’s Business College. 


lege. Glen Falls, N.Y...) Elmwood Commercial and 
San Francisco, Cal..| California Commercial Col- Select School 
lege. Kinderhook, N. Y..| Kinderhook Academy and 
@hicaco, Urea Chicago Athenzum. | : Commercial College. 
@hicacomllliemerecces Lakeside Business College. | Lima, N.Y ........ Lima Business College. 
Chicago, Mle. -=..-2. Soudan Chicago Business ; Olean, N. Y........ wees Commercial Col- 
ollege. ege. 
Onarga, Ill.......--. Onarga Commercial College.!: Syracuse, N. ¥ ....)| Bryant & Stratton Business © 
Sterling, Ill......... Sterling Business and Pho- College and Telegraphic 
nographic College. ' Institute. 
Des Moines, Iowa ..| Bowen’s Business College |. Utica, N. Y........ Bryant & Stratton Business 
and Academy. | | §=6College 
Abilene, Kans ...... Abilene Commercial School |; Ashland, Ohio ..... Ashland Colleges and Com- 
and Literary Institute. mercial Institute. 
Covington, Ky....-.. Thomas Martin & Son Busi- |} Cincinnati, Ohio.-.| Thomas Martin & Son, Busi- 
ness Coilege Company. ness College Company. 
Newport, Ky ....... Thomas Martin & Son Busi- || Cleveland, Ohiv....| Spencerian Business College. 
ness College Company. Clyde, Ohio... -... Clyde Business College 
Baltimore, Md...... Bryant, Stratton & Sadler, || Youngstown, Ohio.} Youngstown Business Col- 
Business College. lege. 
Baltimore, Md..-... Eaton & Burnett’s Business || Philadelphia, Pa.-.| Bryant & Stratton Business 
College. College. 
Jackson, Mich...... Jackson Business College. Greenwich, R.I....| Greenwich Commercial Col- 
Minneapolis, Minn..| Curtiss Business College. lege. 
Rochester, Minn....| Darling’s Business College. || Galveston, Tex ....| Livingston’s Galveston Busi- 
St. Paul, Minn...... Curtiss Business College. | ness College. 
St. Paul, Minn...... St. Paul Basiness College || Fond du Lac, Wis.-.} Fond du Lac Commercial Col- 
% and Telegraphic Institute. | lere 
St. Joseph, Mo...... St. J onary Normal Busi- |} Sioux Falls, Dak...| Silsbee’s Business College. 
ness College 
Omaha, Nebr....... Wyman Commercial College || Washington, D.C..| Spencerian Business College. 


t 
1 


Memoranda to Table 63. 


| 


Location. Name. Remarks. 
Dubuque, Iowa ...... Baylie’s Commercial College.-.....- "| ae oes to Bayless Business 
St. Joseph, Mo ...... Bryant's Business Collego .........-.- Conse ee with Chapman's Business 
New York, N. Y..-... Metropolitan Business College........ | Name changed to Spencerian Businoss 
Greensborough, N. C.} Smithdeal Businoss College........... | Reco tpaltehmat Va. 
Gly desObioneeeree .--| Sprague’s Law and Business DOME) N ee Cee to Clyde Business Col- 
Oocrlin, Ohio ......-- National Pen Art Hall and Business | Removed to Delaware, Ohio. 
Portland, Oreg....... Columbig Commercia] College ....-.-. | Consolidated with Portland Business 


| College. 
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TABLE 64.—Summary of statistics of training schools for nurses. 
. a Soot a 
A A ; 2 : = 
n = 
ves os S85 ae Sis 
States and Territories. nS HO bane cee 
ze 2k So Gene 
Ea 52 a0 = 
q A = .o) 
DounoGellUuicceciwmsc slices <<< cee see tnlelcicccle cis cicicc sceinecuaccec ss | 2 & 61 33 
MMOS Pest cc cevciecicciccicicccses Sowecs Sai eeare Melecicicisslsciseioes eres 1 12 60 22 
racaNa 2... -ceescescecn leleserale eiclelointelelalalateveleleisielaluteletelels Sotoude i 5 13 5 
Massachusetts.....+- Mies cies cise elveiceis seme c eniecseweces eeistwiee 4 16 158 53 
PMT GS OLA lecccccacice + ceccecece cos aiweieiewer Mieweisiceis is cleeac sseeie 1 5 3 
WIMSSOUYL -cccccsscsss nicjala e's ane e/s cna a nists Sialetis aaa sions eee cae eee ilearctercs cree 16 6 
N@6 UEREER conoo0 nadan0 00000 HSonODoSSNOo csodoncs noonoBooCGsS Z 19 26 6 
PCH YA Ty Keen ereistelele aie cla cl aicicieiviciviwicwcwinlu ec ciniclow cls wisiele's ses cases 10 55 309 135 
iPemmgg hei cocoacesdoceccansdsou GOdOe oacopgsmobocasecogsae 3 4 96 63 
alia Ol slam Umecee ive ss ocicecccsicbescececeesseceeeeeus seecdccs 1 8 20 4 
South Carolina ........- ales ee access cies Bie ceiae ee Biiesuce mee 1 1 10° || vests 
ACMI OMCME er teria nace sus cues ce malcwinin em ce aecie sie siceacciess - 1 6 12 6 
WicmmcmoUMeolummblacceces ceece cee cee sacs soos ce ceecc ccs cl 1j A 51 8 
gael eee. vccacvcecews NEE RM ce ah. | 29 139 | 837 | 349 


ED 86——40 
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Memoranda to Table 65. 


Location. Name. Remarks. 


Baltimore, Md-.-..-. Harrict Lane Johnson Hospital for Girls and | No information received. 
Lraiuing School for Nurses. 
Wetroit; Nhich....-.-. Farrand Training School for Nurses............. No information received. 


Flatbush (L.1.), N.Y.| Training School for Nurses (Kings County In- | Closed. 

sane Asylum). 

New York, N. Y. (852 | Mount Sinai Training School for Nurses......... No information received. 
Lexington ave.). 

Syracuse, N. Y..---.. Honse and Hospital of the Good Shepherd ...... No information received. 
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I.—EDUCATION OF THE DEAF AND DUMB. 
II.—EDUCATION OF THE BLIND. 
III.—EDUCATION OF THE FEEBLE-MINDED. 
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V.—EDUCATION OF THE COLORED RACE. 
VI.—EDUCATION OF THE INDIANS. 


EDUCATION OF SPECIAL CLASSES. 


I—EDUCATION OF THE DEAF AND DUMB. 


In the history of the education of the deaf two events of unusual importance 
occurred the present year: First, the Eleventh Convention (quadrennial) of Amer- 
ican Instructors of the Deaf, held at the California Institution, Berkeley, Cal., icom — 
July 15 to July 23, 1886; second, President Gallaudet’s mission to England. 


ELEVENTH CONVENTION OF AMERICAN INSTRUCTORS OF THE DEAF. 


But little information relative to the convention at Berkeley is now available, in- 
asmuch as the proceedings have not yet been published. We glean from the ‘‘Amer- 
ican Annals of the Deaf” the following account: 

“The convention was called to order on Thursday morning, July 15, by President 
E. M. Gallaudet, chairman of the executive committee, who, after some appropriate 
remarks referring to this and previous conventions, nominated the Hon. Erastus 
Brooks, president of the Board of Directors of the New York Institution, as temporary 
chairman. Mr. Brooks was elected, and on taking the chair made the first of several 
eloquent addresses.1 On Wednesday afternoon, the Governor of the State and other 
notabilities being present, a large part of the session was given up to addresses of 
welcome and congratulation. From this time forward all the afternoons, except 
those of Saturday and the final Thursday, were devoted to the regular business of 
the convention, including the reading of papers and discussions. ‘There was also an 
interesting meeting on Sunday afternoon for the consideration of moral and religious 
instruction, and the closing session was held on Thursday evening.? 

“The convention, as usual, did little in the way of votes and resolutions, but, allow- 
ing the utmost freedom in the expressions of views, left the members at liberty to 
pursue such methods of instruction as each thought best. It did, however, adopt 
unanimously the following resolutions offered by President Gallaudet :# 

‘‘Whereas the experience of many years in the instruction of the deaf has plainly 
shown that among the members of this class of persons great differences exist in 
mental and physical condition, and in capacity for improvement, making results 
easily possible in certain cases which are actually unattainable in others, these dif- 
pecnces suggesting very widely different treatment with different individuals: It is 
therefore: 

‘‘Ttesolved, That the system of instruction existing at present in America com- 
mends itself to the world, for the reason that its tendency is to include all known 
methods and expedients which have been found to be of value in the education of 
the deaf, while it allows diversity and independence of action, working at the same 
time in harmony, and aiming at the attainment of a common object by all. 

‘Resolved, That earnest and persistent endeavors should be made in every school 
for the deaf to teach every pupil to speak and read from the lips, and that such 
efforts should only be abandoned when (after thorough tests by experienced teachers) 
it is plainly evident that the measure of success attainable is so small as not to jus- 
tify the necessary amount of labor.’ 


DR. GALLAUDET’S MISSION TO ENGLAND. 


From the same source is derived the account of Dr. Gallaudet’s mission to England. 
‘‘President Gallaudet sailed for England October 9, 1886. The day before he left 
home he received the following pleasant letter in President Cleveland’s own hand- 
writing : 
[From the President of the United States. ] 


‘EXECUTIVE MANSION, Washington, October 6, 1836. 
‘Professor E. M. GALLAUDET. 


“My Dear Sir: I am very glad to learn that you have been invited to give infor- 
mation before a commission organized under the auspices of the British Government 
to inquire concerning the subjects of the education of tne blind and the deaf. 

‘‘A country that has contributed so largely as ours from the public funds for these 
purposes, and with such gratifying results, ought to be able to furnish much that is 


1State report, p. 247. 8Tbid., p. 249. 
2Ibid., p. 248, 4Tbid., pp. 249, 250. 
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interesting and profitable in such an investigation, and no person, I believe, can better 
represent our achievements in this field of inquiry than yourself. ' 
‘‘T hope that the trip you are to make in answer to this invitation will be pleasant, 
aud in furtherance of the objects you have so earnestly at heart. 
* Yours, sincerely, , 
“GHOVER CLEVE ATD: 


‘¢President Gallaudet appeared twice before the commission. On the first occasion 
ho spoke almost continuously for five hours, and on the second occupied five hoursin 
answering questions asked by members of the commission,! 

‘‘As the sessious were not public, and Dr. Gallaudet’s testimony will be printed in 
full by the commission, in connection with its official report, on the conclusion of its 
labors, we are ouly permitted to give the folowing memoranda of the topics of his 
testimony: 

‘*1, General statistics of the deaf in the United States. 

“9. The exterior organization of schools for the deaf, manner of government, re- 
lation to the state, &c. 

“3. The interior organization of such schools, their number in the United States, 
cost of buildings and of support, number of pupils and of teachers. 

“4, Methods cf instruction, duration of pupilage, courses of study, &c. 

“5, The higher education of the deaf as provided for in the college at Washington. 

‘6, Industrial education in the American schools for the deaf. 

“7, Condition of the deaf after leaving school, occupations followed, clannish 
associations as affected by different methods of instraction, intermarriage, &c. 

(8, Qualification and compensation of teachers, division of duties between the 

rincipal and his subordinate officers, &c. 

“9, Conferences of principals and conventions of teachers; their influence and 
value in the work of educating the deaf in America. 

‘10, Periodicals published in the interest of the education of the deaf, and of the 
deaf themselves considered as a special class in the community. 

“Dr. Gallaudet was very courteously treated by the members of the commission, 
both in their official capacity andindividually. They listened apparently with great 
interest to his testimony, and by their questions showed an intelligent appreciation 
of the information he laid before them.” ? 


REPORTS OF INSTITUTIONS. 


The oral class in the Alabama Institution for the Deaf and Dumb and the Blind, at 
Talladega, authorized by law at the last session of the General Assembly, has been 
inaugurated, and Miss Mary B. C. Brown, of Philadelphia, placed in charge. Time 
enough has not elapsed to give a decided opinion as to the value of oral instruction 
in an institution where signs are chiefly relied upon as a means of instruction. 

The Arkansas Deaf-Mute Institute, at Little Rock, has made a radical change in the 
system of teaching. The aim has been to make language the chief object of instruc- 
tion; and the system is to teach sentences instead of long vocabularies of discon- 
nected words. The classes which have been taught by this method a year use language 
better than those which have been for two years under the system formerly in use. 

The work in teaching articulation last year was highly satisfactory. The ability 
to speak varies from speech so imperfect as to be scarcely intelligible to speech so nearly 
perfect that it would hardly be called peculiar. The system used is Bell’s system of 
visible speech. 

Every department of the American Asylum, at Hartford, Conn., is in excellent work- 
ing condition, and the results attained were never so uniformly good as they are now. 

Fifty-four pupils are receiving instruction in articulation and lip-reading. Insome 
cases the success is very marked. Others have an equal amount of speech but less 
of lip-reading. Others have a more restricted use of speech, but are excellent lip- 
readers. Still others are quite limited in the use of both speech and lip-reading, but 
yet have enough to be useful to them in the family and among intimate friends. 

The pupils receive instruction in three trades, viz, cabinet-making, shoemaking, 
and tailoring. There are now 36 boys at work in the cabinet shop, 27 bors in the 
shoe shop, and 23 boys and 4 girls in the tailors’ shop. Most of the girls learn to sew 
and to do some of the lighter parts of housework. 

Drawing is carefully taught in order to cultivate the hand and the eye, and as a 
preparation for understanding working plans in the mechanical arts, and as laying 
the foundation for designing and other art work for those who show special talent 
in these lines. 

The Indiana Institute for the Deaf and Dumb, at Indianapolis, has bestowed special at- 
tention during the year upon whatis called the ‘‘oral method.” Fifty-eight pupils have 


1 American Annals of the Deaf, January, 1887, p. 23. 2Tbid., p. 24, 
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received instruction in articulation and lip-reading. The instruction is supplemented 
by practice in oral talking and lip-reading in the various sign classes, among the pu- 
pils themselves, upon the play-ground and in the study-room, and especially while ing 
intercourse with the speaking and hearing teachers, officers, and employés. 

The shops connected with the institution for the purpose of industrial education 
have been leased, with all the tools, &c., to lessees, who agree to teach the boys cabi- 
net and shoe making and chair-caning in consideration of the lease. The superin- 
tendent, however, recommends that “ the industrial department be taken from under 
the ban of the lease system.” 

In the nineteenth annual report, i886, of the Clarke Institution for Deaf-Mutes, at 
Northampton, Mass., are found some sentiments on “unjust taxation and discrimina- 
tion.” There is an obvious injustice in taxing the parents of the deaf and blind to 
educate everybody’s children but theirown, while compelling them either to bear their 
burdens unaided ov to leave their children uneducated, or to make a prescribed avowal 
of poverty to be verified by official signatures as a condition of educational help. 
“It is to be hoped that Massachusetts, with all her prestige in educational matters, 
after spending millions to establish and maintain the best of institutions, from the 
primary school to the university, for the education of the hearing, will not much 
longer figure in that minority of States which still discriminate against children of 
four senses.” 

The Minnesota Institute for Defective Children, at Faribault, reports a substantial im- 
provement, made during the past two years, viz, the gymnasium provided and fitted 
up in the basement of the new building. It has been pronounced one of the best 
gymnasia in the State. Its beneficial influence on the school last year was very 
marked, especially during the long, cold winter, when the pupils were reluctant to 
exercise in the open air. The pupils are confined at their regular duties between 
eight and nine hours daily, and without a gymnasium it is almost impossible to pre- 
vail upon them to pay proper attention to daily exercise, especially in winter. 

The experiment of applying the kindergarten ideas and methods to the education 
of the blind has been carried on with more or less interruption during the last two 
years. The training of the hand to respond to the will, the cultivation of ideas of 
harmony and symmetry, and the development of a certain anount of originality and 
ingenuity are resulis amply sufficient to warrant giving the kindergarten a perma- 
nent place in the school system of the blind. 

The Pennsylvania Oral School for the Deaf, at Scranton, has been in operation about 
two years. The advanced class, consisting of eight pupils, has been under oral in- 
struction about fourteen months. Two of them hud had some instruction in signs, and 
are ‘‘consequently behind the rest of the class in speech.” The principal work of the 
teacher has been to develop speech and language, and the pupils in this class talk with 
much freedom. ‘They also read the lips of their teachers very well, and several of them 
read each other’s lips well. Two of them lost hearing by sickness, after acquiring 
some speech—one at six years of age and one at seven, There was no pupil who had 
enough hearing to learn to talk before coming to school. 

The principal of the school in her last report quotes from the Abbe Tarra, ‘president 
of the International Congress of 1880, who has had nearly thirty years’ experience in 
teaching the deaf, first by sign method, then by combined method, and latterly by 
the pure oral. He says: ‘All of the deaf capable of being taught by means of signs 
are capable of being taught by means of speech without exception.” Also: ‘‘ Children 
who are being taught by oral method should be kept absolutely away from signs 
and the manual alphabet.” 

In the Texas Deaf and Dumb Asylum, at Austin, twenty-four pupils are taught lip- 
reading and articulation. Of this class thirteen are semi-mutes and eleven are con- 
genital mutes. 

The teaching of lip-reading and orticulation has in view the association of deaf- 
mutes with hearing and speaking people and prepares them for social and business 
intercourse with the world. This intercourse can be carried on through the pencil 
and slate, but, where possible, more easily and pleasantly through the lip and eye. 
Lip-reading and articulation have not yet been taught in this institution long 
enough to realize the highest results, but the progress made gives promise of such 
attainments. 

The West Virginia Institution for the Deaf and Dumb and the Blind, at Romney, adopted 
the articulation mode of instruction in November, 1885. 

Miss Agnes Grimm took charge of a class of twenty-two pupils, none of whom 
knew a solitary thing about the art of articulation, lip-reading, or of speech, and 
only six of whom had ever been able to hear in the least. Now, all of these tweuty- 
two pupils, to a greater or less extent, understand lip-reading and conversation, and 
articulate themselves, many of whom having made marked progress in that direction, 
2 eu so that they can talk with each other without the intervention of their 

eacher. 
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In the Wisconsin School for the Deaf, at Delavan, oral instruction has been given for 
many years to such pupils as it appeared would receive practical benefit therefrom, 
and a good measure of success has attended these efforts. And to the end that what- 
ever can be accomplished with this method of instruction and culture may be realized, 
the oral teaching force has been angmented, and now numbers three ladies, who 
devote all their time to this system, their classes being instructed wholly therein. : 


TABLE 66.—Summary of statistics of institulions for the deaf and dumb. 


Number under in- 


struction during ‘Library. Property, income, &c¢. 


the year. | | 
gs) | 
J os > .-) 
2 ieee g 23 | 4 
=] " =| | = | = Cat 
tes and Territories.| = 5 == ‘20 oz ae 
ond ied = -_ o 
| 38 a bt af ae eet aes 
Se : o 22 a = Ew 
fe » * fut Ac es oO =| om 
oO ° °o oy p= oS = oo Sa 
aie! a ‘ 3 2 ens i Es a 
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Ala] & > = Ae ee na aie, =| 
| 
PAA AME scccnecccccncj-Bp 1’ 8 69 40 29 600 $40,000 | $10,000 |......-. $10, 000 
FATICANGASseccccccceve fl 9 89 45 44 10 75, 000 41,071 $54 45, 647 
Californiataeccecce---p 1 9 135 84 51 1, 200 300, 000 45. 70! Oh alee atsiels 45, 000 
Colorado 1 8 44 2 90 | 275 55, C00 20, 000 0 21, 000 
Connecticut ... 2 1 20 218 VT 91| 2,200 250, 009 1, 610 410: |eeeeeseee 
Mlormdarecce siaciacies'e eel) ol 2 8 il Te | ere ee ae TGHOOOAM 5.2 s2- 2o eee ore cena nia 
Georgia SOOSE sieeeadcees 1 9 135 98 57 1, 200 60, 600 17, 000 0 15, 319 
Man Os! cose cceees Racteal| <oURed 64 | 363 275 8, 701 370, 000 98, 000 1.22 nce. 99, 210 
Indiana ...... Screw wee 1 | 20 37 207 165 4, 000 459, 000 38, 000 0 53, 654 
MOWiaisaeescecss meecetee| 1 | 16 295 175 120 800 230, 000 63, 000 0 65, 000 
IMAMNBAG co5cecce « BROCEE 1} 16 239 136 103 200 125, 000 37, 000 0 37, 500 
Kentucky ..cccsecceee| 1 | 14 190 109 81 1, 600 145, 000 PAL BY lleoooonce 2, 687 
Maine ...... wails cisiere sie 1 5 53 29 DA | Ete eal etree terete of, sich ci-nva'ay oie | Me eeetrer steno ere a eee ee 
Maryland...... Reece el Cool. ia 117 62 55 2,393 280, 700 32, 000 1, 700 31,081 
Massachusetts...ae.-- a) || 25 169 52 57 tleiep le merio asap 15, 971 2,738 30, 491 
iCMIGAN ssc .ccescsess 2) 24 367 221 146 2, 955 480, 823 50, 000 1, 400 54, 630 
Minnesota ...... Po ae a iy Ee 157 &8 69 1, 100 200, 000 35, 000 300 35, 000 
MaSsissippil -......--.. 1 8 90 50 40 500 100, 000 12, 500 12, 500 
Missouri..... ip awieisversiae 41 23 340 180 160 1, 050 180, 000 54, 300 405 40, 844 
Nebraska .cascercacces 1 9 118 68 50 1,011 90, 260 Ye}, AVON Bee6oece 42,100 
New Jersey-cccaccece-| 1} 6 109 63 0 | SAGAR Seee 00, C0 | Bansoonc: WM, Die Wee on, 
New YorkK.......ce-.-| 6 | 86 | 1,060 577 483 3,750 | 797,030} 142,901 | 83,383 234, 340 
North Carolina ......- 1 8 125 69 56 132 se lOONC OUR Rene 2 ccl aces cee 36, 000 
LOR ee wcceiee esbon]| 7 || 3 485 260 226 2, 000 700, 000 92, 000 Ooleeese eee 
Oreo. = ccsecnee ees i |) 2 28 IP 15 0 6, 060 6, 000 6, 000 
ennsylvaniaeer ese ses 4} 55 706 425 281 6, 372 707, 501 133,912 | 2,000 150, 363 
Rhode Island ......... 1 4 ay 16 16 3004 |store: 4 COO jones scjec 8, 800 
South Carolina ....... 1 eS 74 39 35 300 55, 000 12, 000 592 11, 441 
Tennessee .... ccc ecece 1/10 150 89 61 600 150, 000 26, 000 200 24, 500 
OUAGWe ccclc ais cicicicicniciels i || a} 148 91 57 500 125, 000 46, 362 0 30, 333 
WMaircvinige.-. cee. acoos)| ploy 94 48 46 300 | 175,000 33, 600 O" | eescae mee 
West Virginie........ 1 | q 79 47 ae We 80, 000 25, 000 0 17, 026 
Wisconsin’... ...-... 3) 28 298 188 110 1,322; 110, CoO 44, OCOMIE. ocitece $, 626 
Dakota pS a aca ico ictete ele ee 1 3 40 23 fest | Soe e ASRIOQOUUS 265.25 4b ons cere 22, 800 
District of Columbia .| a3 | 19 134 110 24 | 3, 400 700, 000 672, 600 5, 542 {ion IAL 
New Mexico.......... 1) 2 5 2 8 ae el too conan ne rr = | Paes 
Utah.. Drie ota iciere’s 6 6.6.4 1 3 18 10 Bh ie eae 12, 000 6, C00 2,000 3, 000 
Washington Territory| 1 5 20 12 8 0 3, 050 3, 000 0 a: eres 
Total ..... one | 61 596 | 7,411 | 4, 254 | 8,157 | 52, 278 \7, 845, 364 (1,335,463 100,724 | 1, 332, 540 
| ! i i | ! 


a This includes the Deaf-Mute Colleza, an organization within the Columbia Institution. 
b Congressional appropriation. 
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TABLE 67,—Statistics of institutions for the deaf and dumb for 1885-86 ; 


Post-office address. 


Colorado Springs, Colo. 
Hartford, Conn....... 


Mystic River, Conn .. 


Cave Spring, Ga...... 


Chicago, Tl. (42 S. 
May street). 


Oo © NODS Go B® CD FH 


St. Augustine, Fla-....| 


| 
| 


10 | Englewood, Ill. (Wa- | 
bash ave., near 638d 
street). 

11 | Jacksonville, Hil...... 

12 | Indianapolis, Ind..... 

13 | Council Bluffs, Iowa.. 

14 | Olathe, Kans ......00- 

15 | Danville, Ky.......... 

16 Portland, Me......... 

17 | Baltimore, Md. (258 
Saratoga street). 

18 | Frederick, Md........ 

19 | Beverly, Mass .......- 

20 | Boston, Mass. (63 War- 
Trenton street.) 

21 | Northampton, Mass .. 

Qo)[eFlint, Mich .--ce--- 4 

23 | Norris, Mich......-.-- 

24 Faribault, Minn .....- 

25| J ackson, Miss.....--- 

COMPE.DCON NO mmeseeeieeee 

27 | Hannibal, Mo......... 

28 | St. Lonis, Mo. (1849 
Cass ave). 

29 | St. Louis, Mo. (cor. 
Sth and Washing- 
ton streets). 

80 | Omaha, Nebr......... 

a1 | Chambersburgh (near 
Trenton, N. J.). 

22 | Buffalo, N. Y. 


Edward street). 
i 


Name. 


2 


Alabama Institution for the 
Deafand Dumb and the Blind. 


| Arkansas Deaf-Mute Institute.. 


Institution for the Deaf and 
Dumb and the Blind. 

Institute for the Education of 
the Mute and the Blind. 

American Asylum for the Edu- 
cation of the Deaf and Dumb. 

Whipple’s Home School 

Florida Blind and Deaf-Mute 
Institute.* 

Georgia Institute for the Deaf 
and Dumb. 

Chicago Day School for Deaf- 
Mutes. 

Voice and Hearing School for 
the Deaf. 


Tilinois Institution for the Ed- 
ucation of the Deaf and Dumb. 

Indiana Institution for Educat- 
ing the Deaf and Dumb. 

Iowa Institation for the Deaf 
and Dumb. 

Kansas Institution for the Ed- 
ucation of the Deaf and Dumb. 

Kentucky Institution for the 
Deaf-Mutes. 
Portland School for the Deaf.... 
Maryland Schocel for the Col- 
ored Blind and Deaf-Mutes. 
Maryland School for the Deaf 
and Dumb. 

New England Industrial School 
for Deaf-Mutes. 

Herace Mann School for the 
Deaf. 

Clarke Institution for Deaf- 
Mutes. 


| Michigan Institntion for Edu- 


cating the Deaf and Dumb. 

Evavgelicai Lutheran Deaf- 
Mute Ivstitution. 

Minnesota School for the Deaf 
and Dumb. 

Mississippi Institntion for the 
Deaf and Dumb. 

Missouri Institution for the d- 
ucation of the Deafand Dumb. 

St. Joseph’s Deaf-Mute Insti- 
tute.* 

Convent of Maria Consilia Deaf- 
Mute Institute. 

St. Louis Day School for Deaf- 
Mutes. 


Nebraska Institute for the Deaf 
and Dumb. 

New Jersey School for Deaf: 
Mntes. 

Le Coutenlx St. Mary’s Insti- 
tution for the Improved In- 
struction of Deaf-Mutes. 


| (5) | rene of foundation. 


1860 


1868 
1860 


1851 
1881 
1885 
1878 


1869 
1883 
1854 


Principal. 


4 


J. H. Johnson, M.D 


Francis D. Clarke, M. A....0...-- 
Warring Wilkinson, M. A....---- 


D.C. Dudley, A.M ..acce 
Job Williams, M. A ..e5es 


IN. Hammondesesceoseeeeeeneener 
Park Terrell ..... eewenecneeenes 


Wesley O. Connor..... ee ceecueee 
Rev. Philip A. Emery, M. A., D. D. 
Miss Mary McCowen....... 


Philip G. Gillett, 4. M., LL. D 


Eli P. Baker, superintendent.... 
G. LL, Wyckoff ......ssseseseeee= 
S.AL Wialkeris-ccssceceses 


W. K. Argo, B. A., superintend- 
ent. 

Miss Ellen L. Barton.....0- aecet 

¥F. D. Morrison, A. M.....+- wecwer 


Charles W. Ely, M.A 
Nellie H. Swett ......scesesssne: 


| Miss Sarah Fuller...-.seesee---- 


Caroline A. Yalo...ecascsuseens- 
M. T. Gass, A.M., superintend- 


ent. 
H. Uhlig, director 


J. L. Noyes, superintendent I 


J.R. Dobyns, A. M., superintend- 
ent. 

William D. Kerr, A. M., superin- 
tendent. 

Sisters of St. Joseph 


Sister M. Adele 


Delos A. Simpson, B.A 


J. A. Gillespie, A.M 


Weston Jenkins, M.A 


Sister Mary Anne Burke........ 


* From Report of the Commissioner of Education for year 1884~'85. 
@ Those statistics are for both departments of the institution. 


from replies to inquiries by the United States Burcau of Education. 
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Pupils. 
E | 
oO > 
Ei ei 4 
al aN 5 
5 | 6 Z 
8| 40 | 29 
9| 45 44 
9; 84 51 
S24 20 
16; 119 82 
4 8 9 
2 i 1 
9| 98 wT 
8] 24] 23 
7 | 16 14 
32 | 325 238 
“\ 207 165 
16 | 175 120 
16 | 136 103 
14! 109 81 
5| 29 24 
22 6 
11| 50 49 
a) 12 10 
8; 40 
*| eon eee 
21 | 195 137 
3 | 26 9 
14} 88} 69 
: cs oe 
15| 138 102 
I! 8 14 
2 4 DS. 
5| 30 | 23 
9} 68 50 
6| 63 46 
IBN st 72 


spont in the institution by 


Average number of years 
pupils. 


Graduates in 1888. 


10 


b For 2 years. 


Property, income, &c. 


ce 5 F 3 
re of m So a 
e | a2 | &. | ge | G 
f gi 23 ae = 
2 a a oa) of Su 
p 5 a 33 == es 
c= Eg Ea eee BA 
g % a Bo Oa Pa 
S| Oa ges £5 | 
o S 50 £ ow ) 
S Gee 3 ne ey 
b > M i =>} 
10 i | 12 13 14 
| eR Im NR EES RS 
600} $40, 000 $10,600 |..0d0ece- $10,000 | 1 
10 75, 000 41, 071 $54 45,647 | 2 
1, 200 300, 000 PE IRO | Cicecew c's 45,000 | 3 
275 55, 000 | 20, 000 0 21,000 | 4 
2, 000 S5ORO00: | Sueeeat ee | eee. c| cae eee 5 
200; eae 1, 610 A102 22 eee 6 
THI, OCTETS | eee: eee eee NE 7 
1, 200 60,000}° 17, 000 0 15,319 | 8 
is A Ageictch teat BonO00'| 5 << cceaee ic. cee 
ee ee Leche oes | emer eesne tel REO 
| 
8, 701 370, 000 | O9°000 |vesceescce 99,210 | 11 
4,000 459, 000 | 38, 000 0 58, 654 | 12 
800 250, 000 65, 000 0 65,000 | 13 
20 125, 000 37, 500 0 37, 500 | 14 
1,600 145,000 29, 886 |........-. 32, 687 | 15 
gs Mee ee | 16 
25 | 30, 000 7, 000 1, 600 6,037 | 17 
2,368 250, 700 25, 000 100 25, 044 | 18 
ee 21) 3,545 | 19 
AUORIeee: 2. eee Ow \ 20 
SEG) |, 13, 971 2,738 26,946 | 21 
2 605 465, 823 50, 000 200 | 50, 000 | 22 
350 15,000: eens. | 1, 200 4,650 | 32 
1, 100 200, 000 35, 000 300 35, 000 | 24 
500}  100,c00] 12, 500 0 12,500 | 25 
1, 050 180, 000 54, 300 405 40, $44 | 26 
\bisiak oe te to! | re I 27 
Re Fe ec. (hi ee | Se 
nage nih ec ee eer 
1, 011 90, 260 B74, 200 |.---c0c00. 42,100 | 30 
ae TOG: O00) DES. cic cairea =|. an'cateuelleo ee ee Seen 
650 129, 000 


627, 803 ee 


eIncludes appropriation from county of $6,477. 
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TABLE 67.—Statistics of institutions for 


co 
oo 


~~ e. Pe Bm og wo 9 oo 
m WwW NH © © oO a & 


' 
= 
| 
ia 
58 
59 
69 


see = 


Post-office address. Name. 
[ee ee See ee | 
i 2 
Fordham, N, Y....... St. Joseph’s Institute for Im- 
proved Instruction of Deaf- 
Mautes.a 
LV EHIOTE, do. MSapeecosae Northern New York Institution 
for Deaf-Munutes. 
New York, N. Y.(Lex-| Institution for the Improved 
ington ave., bet. 67th Instruction of Deaf-Mutes. 
and 68th streets). 
Rochester, N. Y. (945 | Western New York Institution 
N. St. Paul street). for Deaf-Mutes. 
NRO Oy HIN eV sees isn asc sete Central New York Institution 
for Deaf-Mutes. 
Raleigh, N. C.......-. North Carolina Institution for 
the Deaf and Dumb and the 
Blind.* 
Cincinnati, Ohio ...... cea eu Day School for Deaf- 
utes 
Columbus, Ohio....... Ohio Institution for the Educa- 
.tion of the Deaf and Dumb. 
SalemnOre creer seers Oregon School for Deaf-Mutes.. 
Philadelphia, Pa...-.. Pennsylvania Institution a 
the Deaf and Dumb. 
Philadelphia, Pa. (7 | Private School for “TEeaonine| 
S. Merrick street). Deaf Children to Speak. 
SOR, JB emo aecooe Pennsylvania Oral School for 
Deaf-Mutes. 
Wilkinsburgh, Pa ....) Western Pennsylvania Institu- 
ticn for the Instruction of the 
Deaf and Dumb. 
Providence, R.I ...... RhodeIsland School forthe Deaf. 
Cedar Spring, S.C ....} South Carolina Institution for 
the Education of the Deat and 
| Dumb and the Blind. 
Knoxville, Tenn...... Tenmeese School for Deaf and 
umb. 
Arr SGMmey LOX cscs cicciece- Texas Deaf and Dumb Asylum. 
BIE Waa) WE) ssaqoosne Virginia Institution forthe Eda- 
cation of the Deaf and Dumb 
and the Blind. 
Romney, W. Va....... West Virginia Institution for 
the Deaf and Dumb and the 
Blind. 
Delavan, Wis......... Wisconsin School for the Deaf.-. 
Milwaukee, Wis. (cor. } Milwaukee Day School for Deaf 
Prairie & State sts.). Children. 
St. Francis Station, | St. Jon's Catholic Deaf-Mute | 
Wis. Institute. 
Sioux Falls, Dak ..... Dakota School for Deaf-Mutes.-. 
Washington, D. A. Graham Bell’s School for 
(1234 16th street). Deaf Children.* 
Washington, D. C....) Columbia Institution for the 
Deaf and Dumb. 
Washington, D. C ....| National Deaf-Mute College.b -- 
Santa Fé, N. Mex..... New Mexico School for the 
| Deaf and Dumb. 
Salt Lake City, Utah..] Deseret School for Deaf-Mutes. . 


Washington School for Defec- 


Vancouver, Vasn .. y 
tive Youth. 


Principal. 


6 | sone of foundation. 


a 


1869 | Ernestine Nardin, president .... 
1884 | Henry C. Rider, superintendent. 
1867 | David Greenberger............-. 
1876 | Zenas F. Westervelt .........--. 
1875 | Edward Beverly Nelson, a. B.... 
SED. | WV cdc WOUND NRA: cceisisemmmeeeee 
1875 | Alfred F. Wood........ Sécisocaer 
1829 Amasa Pratt, AM. cccsesscee eee 
1870 | Rev. P. S. Knight,superintendent 
1821 | A. Go. Crouter.oeececeeseee eee 
1885} Mary (S (Garcette--oseceeeee sees 
1883 | Emma Garrett .......... Sejeccee 
1876 | Rev. John G. Brown, D.D....... 
1877 | Miss Anna M. Black ............ 
1849 | Newton FI. Walker........0..<-. 
1845 | Thomas LNloses| vec cec- cece cee 
1857 | Rev. W. Shapard, superintendent 
1839 | Thomas 8. Doyle....... eseeseeee 
1870 | John C. Covell, M.A ............ 
1852 | John W.Swiler, M.A., saperin- 
tendent. 
| 1883 | Paul Binner..ssss-.ccesevesereee 
1876 | Rev. Chas. Fessler, president ... 
1880 | James Simpson, superintendent. 
1883 | A. Graham Bell, PH Diseteacrmer 
1857 | E. M. Gallaudet, PH.D., LL.D., 
president. 
1864 | E. M. Gallaudet, PH. D., LL.D., 
president. 

1885 | Lars mi arson. occsc eee 
1884 |) Henry C.NWinite, A.B ee secre 
1885 | Rev. W.D. McFarland, director. 


* From Report of the Commissioner of Education for year 1884-85. 

« This institution has two branches, one situated at Brooklyn (510 Henry street) and one at Throgg’s 
Neck. The statistics here given are for the three branches. 

6 An organization within the Columbia Institution j its statistics are there included. 
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Valueof grounds, bnild- 
ings, and apparatus. 


Property, income, &c. 


State appropriation for 
the last year. 


Income for the last year 
from tuition fees. 


| | 


Pupils. a2 
fac 
mS 
Ne ° 
ae 3 ce 
aie oO S 
a2 m é 
: B+ A = 
2 Ag 2 . 
=) S Se % E Z 
E 3 3 Bom rg E 
| & e esa] oe 
q ws = 
— ae i Fy <4 | O e 
| 6 | y s | 9 : io 
21} 136 TSGhl. o.ccc.4s|encedeueen 500 
5| 40 14 Dil eere sae 0 
18 | 113 85 At eee 300 
15 | 100 gel BO: ee bee eee 9, 000 
| 
15 | 104 66 G1 0ieon aoe: 300 
3! 69 al. a 2a seeetl ) 1,301 
2 19 20 Aaa. Sees. 0 
30} 241 206 10 |.--0000-+. 2, 000 
2! 13 15 ne ee ac 
39 292 210 >| ae 6, 000 
| 
2! 10 Ones oe MS oe 97 
1; 10 Buh te crescent ae res eee 
fo) 113 61 Bigleeeoceeees 275 
4| 16 18 Au lect 300 
3| 39 35 in eet 300 
10 89 GIN de cccs| vedeceaeen 600 
12; 2&1 57 A tee econ 500 
2 48 46 | Gib. ark 300 
ma! 47 | 32 ih eee 737 
| | 
20 150 86 ree) eee | 1, 300 
5| 17 13 14 (at | 29 
$|) 21) 6 | Bl eee | 0 
3) 23 | 12 ee ee hae ene 
2 4 Soke. ee ae 200 
17 | 106 29 a eee one 3, 200 
ek mea 
ee Soe 2) | aD 
S| 10 8 9 | 
Saale | Selese: 26... lc 0 


Expenditure for the last 
year. 


6, 000 


14 12 
$203, 030 $35, 111 
ee soe a2, 888 
Bo 580004) eee. 
75, 000 | 25, 847 
65, 000 b41, 252 

€100, 000 

700, 000 92, 000 
6, 000 6, 000 
550, C00 87, 750 
ee ee 0 
157, 501 46, 162 
eee. a 4, 000 
055, 000 e12, 000 
150, 090 | 36, 000 
125, 090 46, 362 
175,00 | 35, 000 
€80,000.  ¢25, 000 
100, 000 | 40, 000 
, | 4, 000 
10, 000 | 0 
AS 00001 sasoedeeeee 
700, 000 d72, 000. 
12, 000 6, 000 
3, 050 3-000 


| 0 


3, 800 
e11, 441 


24, 500 
30, 338 


a Includes 2 county appropriation of $3,106 and a loan of $2,009. 
dW hole amount appropriated. 
c These statistics are for both departments of the institution. 
d Congressicnal appropriation. 
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Memoranda to Table 67. 


Location. Name. Remarks. 


| 
| ~ 


| = 
CE aN Ti, (423 W. | Roman Catholic School for the Deaf and Dumb...) No information received. 
12th st.). 


Baltimore, Md ....-.. IF. Knap s ins tht teen. cael eo ce se eee ee No information received. 
New York, N. Y. | Institution for the Instruction of the Deaf and | No information Teceived. 
(Station M). Dumb. 
Louisville, Ohio...... St. Joseph’s Institute for Deaf-Mntes............ Discontinued. 
Baton Rouge, La..... | Louisiana Institution for the Education of the | No information received. 
Deaf and Dumb. 


II.—EDUCATION OF THE BLIND. 
REPORTS OF INSTITUTIONS. 


The College for the Blind, at Vinton, Iowa, presents the unique feature of a literary 
society modelled and conducted after the manner of similar organizations ip the best 
colleges. Such a body, composed entirely of students in the highe r classes, and others 
over fifteen years of age, and conducted without interference on the part of officers 
or teachers, has flourished in this institution for seven years. 

Aside from the main end in view, the practice in parliamentary usages, the caucus 
meetings, the clans formed, the little strifes (absurd as it may seem) ate like green 
vines entwining the routine of institution life. 

The course of bodily training, pursued in the Perkins Institution for the Blind, at 
Boston, has been prosecuted with uncomnion energy, and no pains have been spared 
on the part of those in charge to improve and systematize a regular, intelligent, and, 
to some degree, scientific series of exercises, consisting of free ‘gymnastics, calisthen- 
ics, and military drill. The favorable resuits of a str riet adherence to this system of 
physical training are strikingly noticeable in the health and symmetrical gTowtn, as 
well as in the appearance, gait, manners, and disposition of the pupils. 

This institution owns an assortment of forty-six grand, square, and upright pianos, 
which are in constant use from morning until evening. "Also, for the tenth time, the 
contract has been renewed for another year, whereby the pianos of the public schools 
of Boston, one hundred and thirty-four in number, have been put in charge of the 
tuners of this institution. 

In the Michigan School for the Blind, at Lansing, the general character of the employ- 
ment afforded the pupils has been very much as indicated formerly, although in the 
girls’ branch there has been a noticeable improvement in the quality of the manu- 
factured articles. Sewing by hand and machine, both fancy and plain, the hemming 
of sheets, napkins, and towels, Knitting and crocheting, darning and mending, con- 
stitute the main features of the girls” work, An exhibit was made at the Central 
Michigan Fair, at Lansing, in 1886, of the work of this department, together with 

samples of the work and apparatus of the other departments of the school. The 
quality of this exhibit excited considerable attention and enlisted a very general 
interest in the peculiar work which this institntion is accomplishing. 

The superintendent of the New York Institution for the Blind, at Batavia, in report 
for 1886, animadverts upon the manifold benefits of the “New York point system.” 
It was favorably discussed at the late Convention of the Instructors of the Blind, and 
has the following advantages: Itissimple in construction. Its tangible power ad apts 
it to the tactile capacity of all. Itis equally adapted to liferature and music. It 
can be both written and printed. By the aid of the point tablet, it furnishes the 
measure for outline map-drawing and mathematical operations, With the aid of the 
type-slate a combination of the musical signs with the numeral signs furnishes a 
means of writing in harmony and thorough Dass. 

The literary department of the Ohio Institution Jor the Blind, at Columbus, offers six 
grades of study, as follows: Sub-primary, including kindergarten, primary, interme- 
diate, grammar, sub-senior, and senior. The pupils and studies present the following 
distribution : 


Papils. Pupils 

AGin den area lecemctecsineciieclecieeeeee eerie US) | Aloebra. cosas ee ences ete ere eee ees 10 
Reading Jee cieial w Siete alors eieis =e ete setae e ete mettre &6 | Rhetoric and composition ............------> 13 
Spelling and definin WO Sra odie sle cis eee 12 English literaitmGs cc ce sets scle<inialsiielesereate 18 
Writing, both : ‘point'' and with peucil.... 24 | Modern history ..............- gco0nc0de0CCes i 
Arithmetic. .2.si..-sses0asecec 5s eee GSS ME DSC Sieperetetetetetereteteteieterieteelaleletacieei=eictetietettts 1i 
Geocraphy ..-ccc ccc os sciecemee neers 59 | Geometry <2... - cles sic: c's s onveie clement 8 
English grammar .....-.s2+eeesseee es ceeeees On| Ancient nistolyeneseeremec ieee eer al 
United States history s2c..02 0 -cee eee eeeeeee 20 Pen yslolocyececeaseeeeeeeine Sa cececsacwemmeeete 13 
Physical meosraphy..- a= cer scentececice seis 3f 


The IFisconsin School for the Blind, at Janesville, graduated in June, 1885. five young 
women and three young men who had satisfactorily completed the prescribed course 
of study, and who received the diploma authorized to be bestowed in stich cases. 
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As an evidence of the practical character of this education, it may be stated that 
not a few of those who have gone ont from the school in years past are maintaining 
themselves comfortably and honorably through the equipment which it gave them. 


TABLE 62.—Summary of statistics of institutions for the blind. 


z A Property, income, &c. 
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GGloradOeerere cece. -s.cec-cscccses il | 2 19 | 40 (a) (a) 20, 000 (a) 
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a See Table 69. 
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STATISTICS OF INSTITUTIONS FOR THE BLIND. 
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644. REPORT OF THE COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION. 


IiI.—EDUCATION OF THE FEEBLE-MINDED. 


MASSACHUSETTS SCHOOL FOR THE FEEBLE-MINDED. 


The Alassachusetts School for the Feeble-Minded, at South Boston, reports an event of 
the greatest moment placed to the credit of 18e6. The parent who now puts his child 
in this institution, even though unable to pay for its education, is no more pauper- 
ized than he would be if he sent his child to any of the public schools in the State. 
An act of the Legislature, approved by the Governor, restores the school to its right- 
ful place among the educational institutions of the State, from which it had been 
driven by the unfortunate legislation of 1883. 


TABLE 70,—Summary of statistics of schools for feeble-minded youth. 


1 
Number of inmates. 
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@ Ten dollars for each inmate. 
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646 REPORT OF THE COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION. 


IV.—EDUCATION OF JOVENILE DELINQUENTS. 


TABLE 72.—Summary of statistics of reform schools. 


States, &c. 
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STATISTICS OF REFORM SCHOOLS. 


List of reform schools from which no information has been received. 


Location. 


San Francisco, Cal.. 
Middletown, Conn.. 


Pontiac, Tl 
South’ Evanston, D1. 


Tldora,lowa 
New Ocleaus, La.... 
New Orleans, La.... 
Baltimore, Mel 
Buitimore, Md 


Boston, Mass....... 
Fall River, Mass ... 
Springfield, Mass --- 
Detroit, Mich 


Lansing, Mich...... 


Verona, N.J....--.. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 
(Hopkinson ave. 
and Pacitic st.). 


& 


Name. 


City and Ovunty Industrial 
School. 

Counecticut Industrial 
School for Girls. 


| 


THinois State Reform School. | 


Illinois Industrial School 
for Girls. 

Towa Industrial School. 

Boys’ House of Refuge. 

Girls’ House of Refuge. 

House of Refuge. 

House of the Good Shep- 
berd. 

Penitent Females’ Refuge. 

Truant Sckool. 


Hampden County Truant | 


School. 
Asylum of thef{Good Shep- 
herd (preservation class). 
State Reform School. 
Newark City Home. 
House of the Good Shep- 
herd. 


Location. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 
(Jamaica Plank 
Road). 

Buffalo, N. ¥ 

Buttalo, N. ¥ 


New York, N. Y. 
(90th street and 
East River). 

New York, N. Y. 
(7 E. 88th st.). 

Rochester, N. Y.... 

Utica, N. Y 


Cincinnati, Ohio, 
(Longworth and 
Stone sts.). 

Cleveland, Ohio.... 


Delaware, Ohio .... 
Toledo, Ohio-...... 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
(Morganza). 
Galveston, Tex .... 


Name. 


Truant House. 


Cetholic Protectory for Bovs. 

Catholic Protectory for 
Girls, 

House of the Good Shecp- 
herd. 


New York Magdalen Benev- 
olent Society. 

Western House of Refuge. 

Protectorate and Reforma- 
tory for Destitute Chil- 
dren. 

Protectory for Boys. 


House of Refuge and Cor- 
rection. 

Girls’ Industrial Home. 

House of Refuge and Cor- 
rection. 

Peunsylvania Reform 
School. 

Galveston Reformatory. 


650 REPORT 


OF THE COMMISSIONER 


OF EDUCATION. 


V.—EDUCATION OF THE COLORED RACE. 


COLORED PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


TABLE 74,—School population and enrolment of the white and colored vaces in the former 
slave States for 1805-26. 


’ 


White. Colored. 
State. Percentage Percentaze 
School Enrol- of school School Harolment of scheol 
population.) ment. population | population.) ete) population 
enrolled. | enrolled. 

FA lalbamiagns oeaeces voseeu ts 299, 524 148, 742 49,7 151, 444 104, 150 | 68.8 
Arkansas @ 241, 927 115, 648 47.8 74, 429 37, 568 50. 5 
Doelawared..-cccccccscccccss 35, 089 27, 037 We I be 5, 500 | 4,226 76.9 
ionidaeeeree Menecoesccees I 46,720 Ihaces cette al ens cco 36, 143 |oS en. 2 os ate te eieleeeere 
Georg seeeearerc coerce a4. a 265, 548 190/346 |B. -seeecce 243, 174 119: 248m) eerie 
HMentuClksy € -sciss seinen 493, 667 250, 682 50. 8 | 87, 655 31, 832 36.3 
Me ouisianaeeeasices occ ccese ces JF 139, 665 O/88) UBM) oe ooeedcade: 151, 384 GED), WD | sSGeadosonce 
Marydlandeescencss.eccccen 4 SF 226, 806 EO BSB IN ais cee cee F 68, 409 32, 142 Wecsesrsietetetae 
Mississippi. cc... 2s-.-c00c Ht e190, 000 146, 080 76.9 |  ¢260,000 158, 300 60. 9 
EMEISSOURI seen s oc aeecice sivaiets 766, 495 539, 827 70. 4 45, 930 29, 125 63. 4 
North Carolina .........-.<. 330, $90 188, 036 56. 8 199, 237 117, 562 59. 0 
South Carolina .......------ F 94, 450 4; 499/10. eee F167, 829 | 90, 543) ||. esas 
PEGHTIGSSCO sec cece cc eceouee es 465, 000 298, 883 64.3 158, 456 84, 624 53. 4 
PRG XAIS > oe errare ne owas seers 249, 808 199, 935 80. 0 81, 666 61, 086 74.8 
BVA CIN a sees ce ane ccna c cee 345, 022 197, 182 | Biri 265, 249 111,114 41.9 
West Virginia..........---- 233, 032 166, 667 71.5 9, 720 5, 590 57.5 
District of Columbia ......- €36, 919 20, 696 | 56.1|  ©14,000 11, 640 83. 1 

Averaigd:sacvecccacccdlosusvectseeclsse seem | 62.5 | 2,020,219) 1,048,659 55.8 


a In 1883-1884. 

b Outside of Wilmington. 

c Estimated. e 

d School census of 1882 as corrected. 

e In 1882-1883. 

J U.S. census of 1880. 

gin 1885. rt 

hNo reports from about one-eighth of the counties. There were also enrolled 39,408 pupils paying 
tuition, not classified by race. 


The following table exhibits some additional facts concerning the public schools of 
certain States having separate systems for white and colored youth: 


TABLE 75.—Additional colored public-school statistics. 


Number of pupils 


aS aaa ga eee ee pe Penile care Duration of schools. 
State. average attendance. Pea lier. of teachers. 
White. | Colored. | White. | Colored. | White. | Colored.} White. Colored. 
| al ee ee en nee non nen ai ee) ee ———— 

Alabama ..... 7 60. 57 60. 16 24, 61 34. 26 $27 57 | $25 97 | 87.3 days..| 87.2 days. 
Louisianaa....| 69.50] 71.66] 27.48] 46.75 | $08) 25) 50 £0 }| 5 months..| 4.91 months. 
Mississippia...| 59.32 65. 42 20. 01 30434 |... ae ot ee 
NorthCarolina.| 62.28] 58.38] 28.46 / 20.85 | $ 058 39) 50 83) 114 weoks.| 12 weoks. 
South Carolina. 70. 95 67. 10 25. 57 MULT |aaneooanod soooscone 
Tennessee ..... 72. 22 73. 75 37. 94 Heo Seeaccoscg lseaae cae 
Waroiniaeeseee 57. 65 52. 79 22.50 BH TE Se ccopad aacnocoon | 


b For males. c For females. 
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TABLE 76.—Amount and disposition of the sums disbursed from the Peabody fund from 
18638 fo 1886, inclusive. 


| 

State. 1868. 1869. | 1870. 1871. | 1872. 1875. 1874. 1875. 1876. 1877. 
NAD CUINE ...2<25-s $4, 750 ‘sy, 700 10, 800 315, 950 7 700 $36, 700 '$31, 750 $28, : 350 517, 800 | $18, 256 
North Carolina ... 2 700 | 6,350 | | 7, 650 87 7350 8, 250 | 9,750 | 14,300 | 16,900 | 8, 050 4, 900 
South Carolina ...| 3,550 | 7, 800 | 3. 050 | 2,500 500 | 1, 500 200 100 »=4,150 4, 300 
Gieonehs...ce-cc 3 8,562 | 9, 000 6, 000 | 3,800 | 6,000 | 13,750 | 6,500 | 9,750) 3,700 4, 00d 
J OBR 5 Aeeeeeeeee Seeeeee 1,850 | 6,950! 6,550} 6,200; 7,700 | 9 900 | 1,800 41,000 6, 509 
AV Rtn: Baap 1,000 | 5,700; 5,950; 5,800} 9,900; 6,000) 9,700} 2,200 5,500 3, 700 
Alississippi ...---- 1,338 | 9,000 | 5,600) 3,250} 4,550] 6,800] 6,700} 5,400 9,950 5, 990 
‘Louisiana........- 8,700 | 10,500 | 5, 000 12, 400 | 11, 500 |........ 2,730 | 1,000 ' 2,000 2, Ovo 
WEGNSAS c cicwcus sce ee | . osatecrers:<| ss IU eae oes AO eee 1,000 | 1,350 | 4,450] 10, 800 
PAUIKGGIS2S .co5-- -caBie ees ea. 4, 300 11,050 | 9,200 | 12,250 | 11, 400 | 3,600 | 1,500); 1,000 | 6, 300 
Tennessee .....-.-. | 4,800 | 11, 9u0 | 15, 050 | 22, 630 93. 250 | 27, $00 | 33,100 | 27,150 | 10,100 } 15, 850 
West Virginia....]........ 10, 900 13, 000 | 9,150 17, 900 | 15, 750 | 15,100 | 10, 500 8, 600 6, 810 

Motalte-seee dpe) 400 90, 000 | 90, 600 jie 000 eb: 000 87, 150 134, 600 '101, 000 wih 300 | 89, 400 

State. 1878 1879. 1880 | 1881 1882 1883 | 1884. | 1885 | 1886 Total. 

eS ae ee ee ee ee 
| | 

Willig tvs Se aneade $15, 350 | $9, 859 , $6, 860 | $5,150 | $3, 234 | $4,125 | $6,200 | $6,775 $4,565 | $263, 299 


South Carolina..| 3,600) 4,250| 2,700) 4,050] 5,375} 4,225} 4,400| 5,000 


North Carolina .|' 4,500 | 6,700 | 3,050} 4,125| 6,485 | 8350] 6,075 | 5,430 | 2,700] 135,015 
Georgia.........| 6,000 | 6,500} 5,800] 5,300} 8,590} 5,900] 4,900 ei 


Florida ..... preienea00)| 93,000 | 21600 | 2,000] @.725) 2,925 | 2,100} 2,975 '........ 71, 075 
Alabama........ 1,100 | 3,600} 1,200] 1,800] 5,075) 5,775} 5,000| 5,300| 4,900 89, 200 
Mississippi..... 600 |. 4,000 | 4,200] 3,950| 4,275] 4,400| 3,650] 2,250 /........ 85, 903 
Louisiana....... 8,000 | 7,650] 4,200] 1,700| 5,900] 2.125 | 2,645 | 1,800| 3,800 93, 670 
le 8,550 | 7,700 | 27,500 | 10,800 | 17,500 | 13,600 | 5,750| 7,150| 3,000; 120,150 
Arkansas......- 6,000 | 5,600! 7,200| 4,000, 5,075| 4,050] 2,950| 3,100! 2,400| . 100,975 
Tennessee ...... 14, 600 | 12,000 | 10,900 | 5,500 | 12,800 | 12,600 | 13,475 | 11,850 | 10,700 | 206,075 
West Virginia..| 5,050 | 4,000 | 2,000 | 2,000 000 | 2 2,300} 3,100; 2,85v| 2,500] 3,300] 184,810 

Total .... 77, 250 | 74, 850 | 78, 150 | 50, 50, 375 | 80, 334 | 71,175 | 59, 995 5 62, 365 | 1, 576, 649 


TABLE 77.—Amount and disposition of the sums disbursed from the Slater fund from 1883 to 
1886, inclusive. 


1883. | 1884. 1885. 1886. | Total. 
PANU RIS TIN betes ccc colic e/caic's nase slateta(atetcialotelniaivwa alclala welalcistsicicicie'e © ees| $2,100 | $2,450 | $5,000 | $3, 800 | $13, 350 
(Ceauclamecieoc eee t ie cscce.. soccer's Blalsieecsleciecieciciciccccces clce 6, 200 500 | 6,814 5, 100 | 18, Gi4 
Kentucky muleisieisieleieislaieisis’slc oi sieve eloleveteiete sieleiele sicisieisiaisiaieis aisiels.sieie.«\|(o.c.sccccetars 1, 000 1, 000 700 | 2,700 
Louisiana ..... saceiee Mitetcie’ ale cic acialtetee reine cle rcm scree fe ac vicis ese ew niceieene 592 | 1,400 1,000 2, 992 
Mississippi......... osonoos nesncd000C no ooascacaoncesso0es eeee} 1,000] 2,600} 2,000 | 2,000 7, 600 
North Carolina......se ooaDsd o Sajeisieie alelalatsinicoieleintateinteicielcis;ec cies 2, 000 740 4, 400 3, 609 10, 740 
South Warohnhideccececscesceccececeeccee eeeeset eceeseatesase 2 000 730 By 500 2, 700 8, 9E0 
Tennessee........ eee css 05 x Bees ccaas : 950 | 4,325} 7,600 | 5,800] 18,675 
oe) are eo ova ceaceacera tielc aCe TEES dias ale ‘Ad cours 600} 600 600} 1,800 
ee rite ae iin ca sive eee Sea ein ic bwieiee » 2,000} 2,000 | 3,000 | 3,650) 10, 650 
District. OfColamblapeeree t.o) pseee ee eneees fice SSO |: ne oe 1,000 | 1,000 600 | 2,600 


550| 450 450] 1,450 


pecia. eeeseecesas BewBsesceceesesesecrseesesesesnneceese Beasces (ee seoeeae! 


| 


Total Meee eg eee 16, 250 | 1i, 107 36, 764. | 30, 000 | | 100, 121 
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TABLE 78.—Siatistics of institutions for the instruction of the colored race for 1885~86, 


ss zi 
"nS S a 
Location. Name. as e |= 
el & | 
ee | 2|é 
late’ fart YN 
| i | 
| NORMAL SCHOOLS. 
aelcimtisvall @epAll Aaciee cette reisietsier | ustyNormal linstitntesee.. sce eeceeeeeneeeee Wiethee eer 4 194 
Telomnisigatlle, ING oaanonasaencol State Normal and Industrial School......-.-..| Non-sect.. GT) Bye 
Berion, Ala, <c.csessles«-- oe | | State Normal University........--+.e0----+-+ Non-sect..| 12 404 
inl@lmiley, AUB ooco0csanc esanal Emerson Institute. ......c0.++.+.:eens see Cong.... . 9 329 
Tuskegee, Ala .....scace-sne- Tuskegee Normal School.........-.-ag.+----= Non-sect..| 17 279 
225baxz) J8jhebie, BUY seq oegoanaancs Branch Normal College of Arkansas Indus- | Non-sect.. 3 202 
trial University. 

Washington, D. Oj...-2+---2-- Miner Normal School......esceee SneGcasanaces Non-sect. - 3 20 
Waynesborough, Ga ........- Haven Normal Schooli..cc..-.2-e wslecoeveoen Meth...... esses neeee 
Now Orleans, La...........2- Leland University=.....0---0.-----2e+00-0--0: Baptss.-.: 11 265 
Baltimore wid\eecsecciless-<=\- Baltimore Normal School for Colored Teach- | Non.sect.. 5 194 

ers.* 
Jackson, Miss ....-----------| Javkson College..... SAS EE cence sceessss|| Bapteeeses 6 male 
Tougaloo, Miss..... Goonaacocs Tougaloo University paodd Oeenoede onodofoc Apoee)| Oe, oon 3 62 
Jefferson City, Mo..........- Lincoln Institnte ........-..+s-s0ssseseusceees Non-sect 7 157 
Fayetteville, N.C...........- State Colored Normal School...-ce.c-s00--cees Non-sect.. 3 109 
PPicaniclinton, ive Oleo.. oe sa<--= Alvion Academy and State Normal School....} Non-sect.- 3 150 
Lumberton, eae SE WihitintvormalSehool..:....).cceeencccseness-.|o-cee eens a2 ai6 
edad Berne, 20 C.........-...| New Berne State Normal School.............. Non-sect.-| 10 138 
outh, ee Te ecaneeeceen Plymouth State Coiored Normal School......- Non-sect. . 3 84 
Bhaors Nt paanoo0Ge qaenos State Colored Normal School.........0-+------ Non-sect.. 2 144 
3 Gee x Crenecelse sete Gre “OLvelnstitmcesmeneree ere SOQOCHEEISDEAOOODEE Cougs soajpecerte 3 
Philadelphia, DG pacagonouace Institute for Colored Youth. -...--.-..:sce... Friends). -\\<<«-0)|eseeee 
ASW, 85 Onagasacac eeu ee Scholfield Normal and Industrial School*....|.......sse0 8 90 
Chester, SiO av ec caeeeteee Brainerd lnstituce* eee e eee esses cece e ooeacase ‘Presbe.ses 5 129 
Winnsborough, 8. Coe Fairfield Normal Institute..........scscs.e-., Presb..... 5 360 
Jonesborough, ;Tenn......e..- The Warner Institute 7 seso2ccseswcieceee cc Friends .... see clase 
Knoxville, Tenn............. Knoxville(@ollogepeera.: tosece occ ose meen sec eee Presb..... 13 SPT 
Maryville, Teonn.........00-- Freedmen’s Naaal Institute...-.e.eecee..--| Friends...| @17 | @150 
Memphis, Tenn.....--...-.-- Le Moyne Normal School -. scccnsce.22cee eee Conaarees 145 
Austin, Tex..... Sy oopbe Haseso Tillotson Collegiate and Normal Institute ....} Cong. ....} 11 113 
siamo, \/Eisocnan sa0ncsc00c Hampton N ormal and Agricultural Institute.| Cong. .... 65 672 
Petersburgh, Va .sesceac-ees- St. Stephen’s Normal School.-.............20- Dad eee a7 | a275 
Petersburgh, Va&.wsncsecnenes Virginia Normal and Collegiate Institute....}| Non-sect.- 10 137 
IRENA WE saagoadn cscqooe Colored High and Normal School........-..0.- Non-sect..; 11 350 
Harper’s Ferry, W .Va...... Storer College ........-ese0s Casnccemeeceee eee: Non-sect.. if 166 
Total enpevecen SeueSenssesseecsesssnevtaeesacrieeavancaneesn 281 6, 207 
INSTITUTIONS FOR SECONDARY INSTRUCTION. 
Athens, Ala... Bera esat ace Trinity Normal School.....csceccassswecenece Cong. .-..| a4} a150 
Dadeville, Ala... seeceeeeee- Dadeville DOMMMUCY =e e20u-<c00n as nesnceeeie4|-- 57 ceseeees il 170 
Huntsville, Ala..-.........--| Lowery’s Industrial Academy ...seecesssee--: Christian -| a5) a@135 
Miter led e GAA diet cieseisclesssia.s - Talladega Collage ....-2...0-ss000 GnoponcoDae Cong. --:-| 15] 320 
Forest City, PAST KoSetateie cies sicia isis Forest City SOR OOl cs cc eccesccee see os acauieenerslomeeesscc 4 ee 
Mielena, Atk Seem caeetiiee sass Southland College and Normal Institute......]..--.-.--... & 269 
v acksonville, Wlavemascrccscce Cookman Institute ...../cc acct escccccelsoeeenes 1 eee g 28 
ivme.O 1ky HKilaveseesieecenes eo.-| Blorida instiaters...<. -ceeeces ose ccuctieeermece Bapteeeees 5 97 
Atlanta, Ga. .ncees sop ob008e0c Atlanta Baptist Seminary ......--.--esesee0: iBAptaes se 6 91 
Atlanta, Ga........ Senoanoaee Spellman Seminary for Girls and Women..... Bapt...... ail 550 
Atlanta, Ga..... ecceceeseeeies Storrs) School@pecc.-c.s--enest ess. eee eee Cong. ....| 10 538 
Augusta, Ga. ons a: Sea hetmerees PANG Sinstitmter sso ees sce seealeteree erate eee MM. E. So. 3 128 
Cartersville, Ga....-ceceneee The African Methodist Episcopal High School.| M.E...... a3 | ales 
Cuthbert, Cac er eee Howard Normal School......-.0.sese+sseseee- Non-sect..| 2 148 
La Grange, Ga La Grange Seminary......-..-ceee0 Seecopoceed TS cen aa az} als3 
Macon, G&.....0 -20 Lewis Normal [nstituie. .:..cc-s0sie¢asss0s05) Convenes 9 362 
Savannah, Ga Beach elmsttteate s...s<6nc cs ceulc se sescsete sscle ce Cong. .-.. 7 aiid 
Dunlap, iat eee Sondccdosas Freedmen’s Academy of Kansas.-.........-.- Ags. Presb 4 53 
Ib ER ee Ae daca Sone State University*.......-...« s Secsecesceecenese Bapteeess- ie 201 
Baldwin, La...... eerie atts S GilbertySeminatnyen eceee ee eeeee eee enters WWE 6 210 
New Orleans, LO Sconcarsonee St. James Academy and Industrial Seminary.| Af. M.E..; 43 as2 
Edwards, Miss.....00.0-0--.- Southern Christian Institute................. Christian . 3! 30 
Nilerichianye eli ss pees NieridianeAcademy*: <<... scisos ee slcelee atest AGE JD nos Be ales 
Concord, NAC... 22 seeeeee as | Scotia Female Seminary......... ésectouconaee Prest....: 14} 218 
Greensborough, NE Ba5co oobe Bennett GIT FA AS Ree Sate Eero ce odeoenecadc ile Osea 5 147 
MMiebaneyNaC ceceseseee eens Pe adibin Angad ey ac cyee sce < secs eee ee eee Presb... .- 5 135 
Raleigh, IN| Cocos cetece nee ne St. Augustine’s en araal School and Colle- | P.E...... 6 112 
giate ; Institute. 

valet oh AN) Clerics ciesienieeeiats Wiashingtoneschoole ccs -.-c cientclecis ae seetieeeen meets acts ad 79 
‘Albany, Qhiow.. toassese cee e-| Albany Enterprise ACACOMY.....-2+-eeeeeeeee Non-sect..| a3 @58 
Charleston, S.C. ............. Avery Normalelnstitute...2--..----eeeeeeeee ' Cong. ...- 7 239 


* From Report of the Commissioner of Education for the year 1884-’85. a In 1883~-'84. 
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TABLE 78,—Statistics of institutions for instruction of the colored race, §-c.—Continued. 


n 


oe 
ene z 

: et = a 

Location. Wame. 5 = 2 = 

Ce a |e 

38 2 | 2 

om Gio 

INSTITUTIONS FOR SECONDARY IMSTEUCTION— 
continued. 
Charleston, §.C..... seancee--| Wallingford Academy. .-..--+cecececceeeess Presb..... < 667 
Columbia, 8. C..-.2- w.- socouo|| Hie Thole {bn MEE aopseccoscononcosccenced Bapt...2-- 7 202 
Frogmore, S. C..... = soondasce Pend Sen0giae-.--c--s-<5 eeHARmo oso Saacens Non-sect..} 10 220 
Greenwood.8.C.....- 9 oOGODe Brewenenormal SChO0l cc scccccs ossccccrsscscel|scnee access 3 209 
Knoxville, Tenn...... ..-.... Slatenpliramimey Scho olercecin- 1c sce cs.ce--+sc0|socie ee asccee 6 254 
RCGOne LOND «-.-..--cccccecs- West Tennessee Seminary*...-.-.-------.-- "M. eee. 3 114 
Morristown, Tenn.... ..----- Morristown Seminary and Normal Institute..| M.E...... 6 269 
vito, I0GS8ccocesnscncccs0cEESE NIE NY ERO OPAC UG OMNvee set aa(elelelasisicenintsiaic sce aie BE secens a5| aé5 
Olio), Tes oooeecosnscoosocoe Jones Male and Female Institute......-.--2- Non-sect.. 3 7: 
RGU GX. 220 ccs ee<cccs- Hearne tee dbMly™ oc cecccsencrccsceec=cecnss Bapt. -.... 2] ass 
Malar sHall NOx <6 oc. ccc e cece Bishop Coliege...-. deanncgasosoneHoSoneSaoor apteerees 7 218 
Mims hale Ne Xcccoeecesccess<- Wiailieny ORK R SII Ay coceaceocsocoess Oo neOUEOHoE IMAEieeee. « 6 | 193 
Abbyville, Va..... 9g concedes ' School of the Bluestone Mission..-..-.--...-./ U. Presb.. 3! 266 
@iasoeluyana.ce-ce--------| Chyne Institute 6-2. 2 cee. ecnnwecccesccs U. Presb.. 4} 206 
PMOMIOUK WVidies cc cece cesscces a. Norfolk Mission Wollevetn...cs2ccaccseoasee U. Presb... 8 9&6 
Mehia@td, VA...-00. oe-s----| Hartshorn Memorial Collere......sceceseenao fooesccccscse 6 | 70 
Totall....2. ioe ee ee ed er eee 270 | 9, 970 
UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES, 
Little Rock, Arka..---..---.| Philander Smith WOllGre .cccescce cscs ce ess’ WE SGe see 8 224 
Washington, D.C nocooor Ho mandelmiversiiyUestsccecsclesccccicee sce Non-sect.. a 222 
Mvplaiina \Gassesescasee. cores = AP Fat, OMIT pono ccnecooscAanaceacns Non-sect..-| 15 291 
‘Atlanta. (CP nconoctooase coseoe|| Clem Wtoristedt nie booedecosnoooasonoosobodce abcess 12 262 
IBOre ae boyimncuisciisse rc sca sece. enean© Olle Ge Olee. seca <s <cje\es cies cisisios cine e's = Non: sect..| 16; 389 
New Orleans; La......-.- .--.| New Orleans MOMIN GTSILY)* oo ee eicieiae cee aie == Be Seece|| Ie) 190 
Ne wsO@rleans! VA cccc-.cennes| SOUtHeErM University*....---.-.s0-cccceess-+ x on-sect.. 6 260 
New Orleans, La..... Paonoror Straight University ....--cceseoe- Meacenscesaec| CODP «, 25-1 ele 455 
Holly Springs, Miss......-...| Rust “lCniecne 7 aga oc Me Mocecoce 3 274 
Rodney, Miss..... goccocodoK: Alcorn Agricultnral and Mechanical College..; Non-sect.. 6 216 
@harlotte, N.C. .ccanenccnunne iG GC OMUMMORS De yam a ciceeicenclcicie ee ek cin aces vie TES ooone 1 125 
GIO DNONOcacce sasscss ec. OAM UMIVElBI by |<<. paseo Beiceicceacicssccs Ba ptecenee 15 402 
Salisbury, NG Cmeesscatiesre se] main SCOmm Cole cOmccceccisciscisesic esse e sooo] AIG NOS Ae 119 
Wilberforce, Ohio ..... peso) Mlber Onc OMWMINenSiLYoecccececcce cose cs- eee ANG NEB o5|) I 100 
Lincoln University, a nesee || MincolnmlUmiivensitvecccessscvcces<cceeccsec Non-sect..! 15 173 
alam ola, . CO s-.ccce- esse. Alem Wits 7p ocusccuncemeoneeeeeonrocos JG WEDD eseoco| LED 
Orangeburgh, S.C .......--..| Claflin University and Collegeof Agriculture... ri e AGERE 13} 428 
Washvalle, Denn) ccvaccccccs- Gemma! TennesseciCollege....c...:--c-+c.-.-| Mf, E.....- | 5| 279 
Mvashville, Tenn ......-e-nnes SKM Oye Loliyen =. <j. ccs cu cece eweceweecs | ae Sree | 19 295 
Washville, Tenn ..........02.| Roger Williams University .......ccscs.s--0 Bapueecere 10 235 
Totals. seem cece ne seer emetaeseuae s 


SCHOOLS OF TIIEOLOGY. 


irra All aeeirs Sentns revs. oc] SO Mam OM IN ENSIGvieccccccccecsnccccteeeswes oe | Bapt..--. ai 170 

Mallade gas Ala... 2.225024 Theological Department of Talladega College..| Cong ..... il 12 

Tuscaloosa, Ala... --e-steee-- Institute for Training Colored ‘Ministers... S72. 50. 3 19 

Washington, D. C............ Theological Department of Howard Univer- | Non-sect.. 5 53 
sity. | 

Washington, D. C.......00--- Niiaglond Seminagiveeres =... «cece ectesiecs ccc | iapteeesse 6 126 

PAMMAIGAY GA. cc cson- ce ne cceess | Atlanta Bapwst Seminany..-.----+-00----«- IB cooone 5 152 

PM AT UA. GBeacwicc siecccecoues« ar School of Theology (Clark Univer- | M.E...... 2 & 

ty). 

New Orleans, La....sessscee- Gilbert Haven School of Theology (New Or- | M.E...... § | 20 
leans University).* 

New Orleans, La....... soeee-| Lheological Department of Leland Univer- | Bapt...... 3: 384 
sity. = | 

New Orleans, La........----- Theological Department of Straight Univer- | Cong ..... 1 | 36 
sity 

maleimone, MG... .s.ceccenss- ] Centenary Biblical Institute....-...--..-.- | IME ee. scef uo 55 

BACKSON, PMUSSiesc. 5+ cscs. - ack OHMCONowe..).....-.....- 8s .ca----0-- | Bapt. cee | 6 | 30 

Charlotte,N. C.....-ccccccces Theological Department of Bidale University.| Presb..... | 2a il 

CATON INGO ceca ssicceccecen- Theological Department of St. Augustine's | B.S see 6 | $6 
Normal School. 

Raleigh, N.C ..... socdocassue Theological Department of Shaw University... Ba pbeeceee 25 40 

So La peak | Department of Livingston Col- | Af MLE..| . 4 |----- ~ 
ege.* | 4 

Wilberforce, Ohio.......----- Theological Seminary of Wilberforce Univer- | PGt, 16, 15) eleericcc ] 5 


sity. 
* From Report of the Commissioner of Education for the year 1884-85. 


a In 1883-64. 


b This institution is open to buth races, and the figures given are known to oie some whites. 
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TABLE 78.—Statistics of institutions for instruction of the colored race, §c.—Continued. 


‘ous 
Sg | s 
« a ve 2 
Location. Name. a, = 2 
man | E | g 
ee 2 = 
aa R 
SCHOOLS OF THEOLOGY—continued. 
Lincoln University, Pa...... Theological Department of Lincoln Univer- | Presb...-- & 31 
sity. 
Columbia, 8.C...... soodasoaac Benedicteinstitnitemerecct cisco eeeteeteer crete Bapt...... 6 35 
Orangeburg, S: Co ccc. coe: Baker Theological Institute (Claflin Univer- | M. E......!/...... a20 
sity). 5 
Washville, Tenn ............. Theological course in Fisk University........ Concer 1 ae 
Nashville, Tenn ...........-. eee gical Department of Central Tennessee | M. ...... ) 48 
ollege. 
INashivalley enn esscssclesccslee Theological Department of Roger Williams | Bapt...... 2 35 
University.* 
Marshall, Tex........00- »«--.| Theological Department of Bishop College...) Bapt...... 7 166 
Richmond, Va ..e.- sfemetee ieee Richmond Theological Seminary.............. Bapipesces 4 50 
Total eauaesean Seeenaasseen Seaeeg ess eseeenessaeejie*seen eeeecen 110 1, 297 
SCHOOLS OF LAW. 
Washington, D. C...-......-. Law Department of Howard University......}.-«5» ocislelsies 5 17 
New Orleans, La..... IES Law Department of Straight University.....]-.....-..-«- 5 67 
Columbians. Oreeecmsecsesiec Law Department of Allen University........|..--.----..- 2 3 
Nashville, Tenn ......0.e.0e. es Department of Central Tennessee Col-|.---eccccae. 4 13 
ege. : 
Topaltccceccccaes see deoueoaoc nosasaaconosel|sonc deonosoc 16 98 
SCHOOLS OF MEDICINE, DENTISTRY, AND PHAR- 
MACY. 
Washington, D.C.........-.- Howard University: 
DO Se ee =e <biccseeneres Medical department -.-....---5..sce vole ee) | ssteisisiete aerate 7 i11 
WD Ome eee ovale onic rene eters Pharmaceutical class ...<<<-.sccscenuees| sce ceemecen eeere *4 
DD) Oteeee ccc ace spe cose teen Denball€class' 2 -.2seci cn wines enntates sec a'e| seme aislceeiee | timer 17 
Pemeioh N.C 0.0 cccsosac sues Leonard Medical School (Shaw University)... .|..2ce0-cce- : 6 27 
Nashwille wenn scccelse ccna Meharry Medical Department of Central !...-ccccenns 9 49 
Tennessee College. 
Total sce cs s0cecscislecicie Aeeadoe snocanbabs bouocse geno? 22 208 
SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF AND DUMB AND THE a 
BLIND. 
| 
Cave Spring, Ga......-.----.| Georgia Institution for the Deaf and Dumb |..... osdiewaltecs 2 30 
and the Blind 
Macon, Ga..... Biciinis voisiee asia Georgia Academy for the Blind (colored de- |...-0..2---.|.----.|.-se0e 
partment). 
Danvwalllen Key eeccmecies gacoode Kentucky Institution for Deaf-Mutes (colored |...scceese- b14 14 
department). 
Baltimore, Md .........-.. --.| Maryland School for Colored Blind and Deaf- |...........- 6 39 
Mutes. * 
exo) Ree, INGER) s6oc cciag9edaee Mississippi Institution for the Education of |..........-. 68 23 
: the Deaf and Dumb (colored depariment). 
IRelerel, INGO coososes saoocads North Carolina Institution for the Deaf and |...--.--...-|.-----|.----- 
Dumb and the Elind (colored department). 
(ecar oping, ©. Coc-eeessead South Carolina Institution for the Deaf and |.......-...- 1| 14 
| _Dumb and the Blind (colored department). | | 
inoxvilles Lenn -cocc-nec ees | Tennessee School for the Deaf and Dumb |..........-. b7 | 7 
(colored department).* 
Speke, BRN cooaoeo5ooded Tennessee School for the Blind (colored de- |.........--. 2 oe 
; partment).* | 
Totalierasses< gece te ogn weve MaSeaeEes ad eee | 40 | 139 


* From Report of the Commissioner of Edneation for the year 1884-85. a@In 1&83-’84. 
b For white and colored departments. ¢ Number in attendance during year ending January, 1683, 
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FABLE 79.—Summary of statistics of institutions for the instruction of the colored race for 


1835-85, 
: ¢ Institutions for second: 
| Public schools. Normal schools. ary instruction. 
States and Territorics. [= = : , 
| a a 3s |a| 2 = a a 
| ¢3 E Spe be ey | Re : "A, 
is Rg irs) ) E rs) ©) = 
WwW i) uw | i ~ 7 ca i] 
Alabama...-...... adoacod oocoodaec™ | 151, 444 104, 150 5 49 1, 438 4 | 25 775 
OATH ROUSE Sicseeaconee dooecdssauedsse. T4, 429 i 568 1| oan 202 al 5 269 
DiS SPP o Gans Gdoe ESE See eeeD 5, 50U Gh 20 |baeeee locentsalAann aay aoceees Peed Pane coss 
0 onodoee Eee al Lois a. a eae eo. ee. 2 ie 125 
sone" Qigdee | 4190i6| 14......|.....- 9 61) 2,404 
USEC SES sono co cooodsgQDne BC oUUoUeERG Godo: ose acag|lbcosonsscan|lsouoed Booand|sanenE 1 4 58 
US occ cc ee csusesescences 87, 655 SILER UA ame || a iat 1 12 201 
JLEDIGTET To ocecopecgponEdcoGoUnONoD 151, 384 40, 909 al 11 | 265 2 9 292 
Maryland. Metneieieieieisi-:cisvclsiniersie cic.ciciete 68, 409 82, 142 1 Oy 2 A eer ace. Serer. Sa oceees 
Mississippi .....- gannoencesugoamaces 260, 000 158, 300 2 9] 313 | 2 6 443 
PMAISS OUT... sco Maw itcsisiviesisisvee ee 45, 930 | 29,125 1 YO eyy | Sees WR SAL Secor 
PRG RUNUCATONNS....cccs0ccccccccesss 199, 237 117, 562 7 23 | 704 5 35 976 
ne ccicscerecss| onoccsndes lnocd oe coe eee Ree es a) 1 3 | 58 
Chi ieee a a eee eon se een JO. coe See eeel eras. ieee scans |, Soe 
Sone {CR 167, 829 99, 543 3 18 | 579 5 34; 1,587 
DRORRUGR SC Ole = oo nisicc ce six nin cincic scien d | 158, 450 84, 624 4 42] 622 3 15 657 
PROMGAY, 2.200 oe noon coeoQ0danO0BGKGd 81, 666 61, 086 il 11} 113 5 24 637 
WIS, coosooe nce GoOCHDUBUBOOODCs |} 265,249; 111,114 4 93 |1, 434 4 21 | 1, 168 
WS Vircinia........ ..ncccccesees 9, 720 5,590 i TAMAGG |e se cect lee 
Diswict of Columbia ............-. 14, 000 | 11, 640 1 3 | DOU ont oncealeere meee |. cue 
eee Deroy... --- 00. esn0----[----------- Va rie eateere Race Lees ethers ears rece m. ‘cee ae 
TS 1 ee | 2, 020, 219 | 1,148,652 | 34 | 281 6 207 | 46 | 270 | 9, 970 
Unger ereerone col- | Schools of theology. | Schools of law. 
| | 
States and Territories. ; | . eet 
e z ° x 2 Q | 
wm Oo m Oo ° wm oS hd 
3S =| = © = zi i) = Se 
S ol load Cc oO Sd S eo om 
a S e a cS = a 3 o 
rs) 7) - > i] ie [3 oS | = 
2 x a 2) | Sr ~ TR | ae 
| | | | | | 
Alaba.na BOO on a een | 8 | 11 | 2100 jie sanee ee | aagodoas | eanonoo ° 
PAGEANISES ccasseccerecccons i 2) Pee ae Poe acta Borenace eoaedgse | wenieeee freteeeee 
(GUGM Ate ese ces sce- scl ccs 2 27 553: | 2 | 8 205 [otteccesisceeeees yeocieasoc 
JEVSTNTTELAY coogeaodoscsnenee i 16 BED) looascog- Sondoscc|lbonnocedicesgmees [eccinsise UEeeeeer 
= eee, 3 43} 905 3 12 90 1 | S| 67 
PUNE pag) AN teres ci sicie.c sicl-inie oi Plies: sin =| news eetloe as cerec 1 | Il BET SCocrorE eeeeema Asocosse 
IMITSSISSIPDi-..cc-cecccccece 2 15 | 490 1 | 6 Bi) lecrenece Pemaene | Wegacaae 
Moreh Carolina......-....: 3 43 645 | 4 | 14 IE lcosceascieceanses baocoone 
(QO. sota6 eeegosuUEEORDooGe 1 ig 100 | Tl ceeeeee Basse |aeseeaod anoncoe 
ennsmwenla...----...--5- il 15 173 | dt | 8 SIUM ererets ctatale facepiece |bascoore 
South Carolina ....... ais 2 133 | 608 | oa 6 55 al 2 3 
SRCDIGSSEE. .-.ccccsesseesss é 34! 809 | om 12 83 1! 4 20h 
O88 ee ee Se: | ere a | [Al Sit. ae hecocs 2. I 
OM AEE eee cls. cM eee saxas| soceeees lanapece ts | 1% 4 | eon eee Te 
District of Columbia...... | i | 220 | 2 11 179 | 1 5 uri 
Mini 2 99 | 938| 5,119! 25) 110 1,297) 4a iG 98 
1 } 
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TABLE 79.—Summary of statistics of institutions for the instruction of the colored race for 
1885-"86—Continued. 


Cn ey 


Schools for the deaf and 


Schools of medicine. dumb and GReee 


States and Territorios. : J 
; Ha . 3) 
3 | 2 | 2 | 29) eee 
° Se 2 fo) 2) el 
e| 3} = ps) Ss my 
CG} ) 5 [3 Oo S 
R., Et Fy 2) <I Ri 
(CONE), capooece0Cc OnaooNDOoCoRMHODOERaRCNDOOND O05 ehoosoccloooosoaslleanonack 2 a 30 
Kien bucleyscscssesseesiscasie ondcooodosnDaOOUaC diaess Sa herwaciech| omen teeta ee igaas sl 1 14 14 
Marylandlccoselssaisiesitsicine ponmnosenodonDeDsODDOnODEd jon a000Glooaasocclooaonesn 1 6 39 
Mississippi ........se0e. gandod ooDO RO DAGdOadCOaONC oOb |Abaooced|KBoeccdé: loasoacat! 1 8 23 
Worth Carolinaveccecncacece acter eeosereccer cece Secale 1 6 27 1 3. 0c 2 eee 
South Caroliiate ce ccjscciccciisiscisiocisscies \ansisla sie SOO Peep ones Seceooks soGsaccr 1 i 14 
PINE TIN OSHOORL oes cocci posis cue teee ec ceccssisee smoeeemesae 1 9 49 2 9 19 
MistrictiomColumbigesceseeessesnees es eeee en ee oe 1 qT 192 |p. oo. sede os sco eee 
3 | 3 "139 


TABLE 80.—Number of schools for the colored race and enrolment in them by institutions, 
without reference to States. 


Class of institutions. Schools. | Enrolment. 

PME FO NOO Boaaconcocbcncdocesc00aC oqo dongq00CcCgMBandoS oSGOE wanes wemnee ences @18, 794 | @1, 048, 659 
INorialls CoO) Speemie eens eee set eteeette sleet aera pOoHOnUODOOD oso SHObONdodCHdCcO OD 34 6, 207 
Institutions for secondary INStructiOn.......saccecncenennnncennnecennnecceccass 46 9, 970 
Unabioencninies ayia! Gola) so oconasno esconcope coDooo osoosEcomosEDegaaoemaneE GoogeC 20 5, 119 
Schools of theology..-..--.e- codandnoescocece0d nocaso9 opens noadesooos@mocDOo0aNG 25 1, 297 
Schools of law....-...c.e secaccreceeecessiceenerae sooceedgh sisnee cats eislas secacenre wees 4 98 
Schools of medicine ..n.-ccccacccccnvscnce Seas cuisacccuwcce secs cuicuee esis cosieemice 3 c8 
Schools for the deaf and dumb and tho blind ..ccccaccoccccccs ceccancncssccesace 9 139 
TOU co cece bens Su bccee coco ere ete tice ceca tenecc ce cece cemencene @eeamenvane 18, , 935 : 1, 071, 607 


@ There should be added the 661 schools in free States, having an enrolment of 56,142, making total 
number of colored public schools 19,455, and total enrolment in them 1,104,801. This makes the total 
number of schools, as faras reportéd, 19,596, and total number of colored race under instruction in 
eae The figures for the public schools of free States are from the United States Census 
of 1880. : 
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VI.—EDUCATION OF THE INDIANS. 


The great progress made in the cause of Indian education since the organization 
of the education division of the Indian Office is shown in the following table, taken 
from the report of Hon. John B. Riley, Indian school superintendent. This table, as 
weil as the five immediately following, from the same report, does not include the 
schools of the five civilized tribes or those of the New York State Indians; the cost 
is only the amount expended by the Government, and does not include the amounts 
coniributed by charitable individuals and religious organizations: 


TABLE 81.—DProgress of Indian schools. 


i 


Number of Average attend- Cost 
schools. ance. oS 
mear, 
| | j 
Boarding.| Day. Boarding, Day. Boarding.) Day. 
ais) BS. cc0'| 
Pe os vice Gdsens vevnaveses 71 54| 2,755 | 1,311 | $452,559 1 $32, 400 
Se a ereteteieereele terete @ ejen cicielers icles <:+ sa nlwielaeiera = 78 64 2%, 38H) 1, 443 459, 245 Big Geek 
Re hie oi ons coneccsce: s6| 76| 4,358] 1,757| 562,759| 40,511 
asym cle nice cicic cles Saisie enlace wciea nia acts 114 | 86 6,201 | 1,942 | 842, 682 44,594 
eS Senet cece ete eeig a cece nisie wivic'e cide cis sieiw a e-ajela 115 | 99 7, 260 
| 


2,370 | 941,124 56, 775 


The above figures are as reliable as can be obtained. 


STATISTICS FOR 1&85~-’86, 


The following is a summary of the statistics of the Government schools supported 
by general appropriation: 


| | | 


Largest Re | 
; s : 5 | Average | Numberof| 
Kind of school. Number. pApactts, Frome nly ue eee endance. employés. Cost. 

> eS a 

| | | | 
Boarding schools...-.csscescecee 67| 4,899 | 4, 857 | 3, 759 | 454 | $443, 985 78 
IDRSY SING! ca5gagagc0ces og0nGn0E 87 3 BB || 2, 908 1, 930 | 98 50, 476 74 
| 8, 231 | 7, 765 | 5, 689 | 552 494,456 52 


| t | { 


The following table gives the statistics of the five Government schools for which 
special appropriations are made by Congress: 


| , Rate by rte Average | Number 
School, { Location. per an- | Capacity attend. attend- | ofem- Cost. 
| num. Ree ance. ployés. 
Carlisle School..... | Carlisiowleareece.scer 167 400 502 484 42 |$81, 000 00 
Chilocco School....| Chilocco, Ind. Ter... 175 200 197 175 24 | 30,551 07 
Genoa School ...... { Genoa, Nebr..-....... 175 150 155 128 16 | 27, 704 33 
Haskell Institate..| Lawrence, Kans....-. 175 350 563 296 35 | 57,903 12 
Salem School......- | Chemawa, Oreg...... 175 | 150 208 | 192 34 | 29,415 59 
fbi. re ee 5 oe | We. | 1,250| 1,425 1, 275 | 151 (226, 574 11 


ry 
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The following is a summary of the statistics of the three schools at which pupils are 
placed, under appropriations providing for the education of a certain number of pupils, 
at a specified rate per annum: 


Largest 
Rate Average 
School. Location. per an- | Capacity. monty attend- Cost. 

num. ; ance 

ance. : 
Hampton Institute..... | Hampton, Va ....--..-..-- $187 150 139 129 | $19, 735 39 
Lincoln Institution ....| Philadelphia, Pa.......... 167 250 i133 178 | 32,641 52 
St. [gnatius Mission ...) Flathead Reservation, 150 200 172 164 | 22,500 00 

Montana. 
Jit eeaeccepee | Mee eee enero cnr ve \ aie | 600 | 524 | 471 | 74,876 91 
| 


The following is a summary of the statistics of schools with which the Indian Office 
entered into contract to educate Indian pupils at a certain per capita per annum: 


Largest 
: 4 Average at- 
Kind of school. Number. |Capacity. pou aU tangas. Cost. 
Boarding schools....... suas Ueneeeene See « 40 8, 272 2, 028 1, 755 | $195, 687 58 
Day BCHOOIlS...ccuseccceccccsecccwcvccscccer- 12 580 574 338 6, 304 68 
Motalieeeea: -acsaeeses se Oe a. 52| 8, 852 2, 602 2,093 | 201,992 2 


The following is a summary by States: 


TABLE 82.—Summary by States of the statiatcs of all Indian schools supported in whole or 
in part by the Government for the year 1885-’86. 


‘ wo ' . 
sia Capacity of} 2 | 3 Average at-| & 
a a schools. ic b tendance. 4 
a = af ics 43 
i=) Gel 6 ' fol Oo ' A 
; ee Si =| a © omg r=] A oo 
State or Territory. = ii e 2 “at aS oF a be = 
esi@ | fa) 2 |e | 28 | sey eee 
| aa & | 2 | é* | se os ieee 
a ae uw ! bb SO _ = =) by 3 
5 = § ; «& see oF Ss a 6 
A) x ma | A aie A A 
California .....+- ee is ow | asi| eos] bie! 2a uD Ng gene 
(iprad emis ccscaces ca: 2} 316{ 150 9) 1/ 40 25 | 11} 2,908 
JOMINOIS) sos coo osocHMooodEecosede I llooaoscce 50 183) | |beg5ac 2 2a 300 
IGACHBOE) Coco occ cesses nQsacdosac 8 lloscoccne (BY) \oBooeeed beaese 60 61 | eee 9, u74 
OW osacoe copage cdo DDHESNCesS 80 {) 40 1 95 We | 12 | 10, 918 
Kansas.....-ee« eee ee es: 6 160 460 |......-. 46 479 403 } 3| 73,923 
TICLE coogo coop edous9adeEc0 U@ i) ib, OOO lecoocend 880 10 220 "| eee 127 3, 851 
DVI CS OU Bietetalerelelolelelelslelelataiellalerele 9] 1,378 730 185 24 666 431 GO | 43, 829 
Nebraska ..--c2scccccnnsnnnnce 10 803 Bi7 150 41 65 475 42 69, 767 
INGWEME) ceeacoooacsne noccosoood 4 &38 50 105 9 164 57 66 | 9, 433 
North Carolina...........-. eee 8 600 190 OSM Laooen 257 59 117 10, 512 
ORSCOM casapansuscescousasoccas 8 862 610 Sor] 72 | 650 576 jj Wel, Be 
Pennsylvania ...---- scee ees 5 oat 775 75 | 421 804 | ape 12> 350 
SUR eee ae ne ea si ee eee ibe ete. | eee 139 WOM cae 19, 735 
Wisconsin .......... cocccdsace 18 | 1,554 610 550 23 815 200 219 84, 307 
mA aS K aneeete sie eis asc ce ctetete esi aD eae 150 U0 |bosoos &2 Tle leis ee 9, 980 
ANTRMOUEY cosooosseposoDadeGa Ede 2, 718 340 140 20 232 181 17 | 20, 957 
JOB R@uH sod cdeeoneEmOnooonddedae 49 | 7,344} 1,464) 1,168 125 | 2,403) 1, 081 $96 | 187, 882 
ANGE Gtere eioie sste ee cc ete create eeyniciore 3 739 2055 |e... 18 126 CS Aas coer 17, 6419 
Indian Territory ..........-.-- a | ah, Be 1, 502 224] 166; 1,542 1, 165 21 | 15), 057 
INQUIRE Sa aoocuueHaccsooo coGdan 8} 3,115 465 295 17 642 368 93; 48, 550 
iNew MiGX1CO 2.0 o00cccecmeciss: 16 | 10,512 426 517 15 T77 254 287 35, 704 
Witte oc veces ows. -e eee Tics. ceee 20 104, 3 21 TO hoseee 1, Gog 
WWashinotonn ce. cans oe eens 14} 1,968 817 260) 42 788 636 73 | 73, 652 
EWAVIOMDIND 0-5 <cccoas sawiecerlemne 1 391 | ESO) as er } .12 90 SO | eee 18, 042 
Total eee Sec 214 | 38, 981 | 10,021 | 5,270! 703 | 12,316 | 7,260} 2,370 } 997, 900 
! { | 
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During the year 1835-’86 there weve 42 boarding and 8 day schools, supported in 
part by the Government and in part hy religious societies, Of this uumber, 23 board- 
jung and 3 day schools made reports to the Indian school superintendent of the amounts 
expended by the societies in control, the total being $97,717. ; 

Of the schools supported entirely by religions societies, reports were received from 
31—29 boarding and 2 day schools. These were supported at a cost of $14,770. 


INDEPENDENT SCHOOLS. 


The five independent schools snpported by special appropriations, viz, at Carlisle, 
Pa., Chilocco, Ind. Ter., Genoa, Nebr., Salem, Oreg., and Lawrence, Kans. (the Has- 
kell Institute), have been in a flourishing condition during the year. ‘Their capacity 
has been increased from 1,170 to 1,250. 

The school at Carlisle, nnder the able management of Capt. R. H. Pratt, has at- 
tracted wide attention, and has demonstrated to all who have examined it the prac- 
ticability of Indian civilization. 

In addition to these independent schools there are six snpported from the general 
appropriations, viz, at Albuquerque, N. Mex., Grand Junction, Colo., the Pawnee 
School, Indian Territory, Fort Hall, Idaho, Fort Stevenson, Dakota, and Fort Luma, 
Arizona. ‘The three latter were separated from the control of Indiau agents and 
placed under bonded superintendents during the current year. 

‘‘That the Indian may be civilized and made a self-supporting, intelligent citizen,” 
says Superintendent Riley, ‘‘has been fully demonstrated. * * * Ineveryinstance 
where a uniform course of just dealing has been pursued for a series of years, their 
progress has been even greater than could reasonably have been expected. It has 
beeu but afew years since if was necessary to use compulsory measures to induce 
them to send their children to school; now, although the facilities have been in- 
creased fivefold in as many years, the demand for school accommodations is greater 
than can be furnished with the appropriation made by Congress at its last session. 
It must be borne in mind that it has been less than five years since any extended, or- 
ganized effort has been made to educate their children, and the number who have 
finished the course of instruction and returned to their homes is insignificant when 
compared with the whole. The result of training the 12,000 children now in school 
will only be fully realized in the future. The effect of the schools, however, has 
already been felt on every reservation where they have been established, not only 
upon the children themselves, but the older Indians have shown a disposition to take 
land in severalty, and have asked for agricultural implements and aidin building 
houses to suchan extent that the Department has been unable tv supply the demand.” 


THE CIVILIZED TRIBES. 


These tribes embrace the Cherokees, Choctaws, Chickasaws, Creeks, and Seminoles, 
located in the southern and eastern part of Indian Territory. Each tribe manages 
its own affairs under a constitution modelled upon that of the United States. Each 
tribe has a common-school system, including schools for advanced instruction. The 
teachers are generally Indians, but text-books in the English language are used. 
These tribes receive no assistance from the Government in support of their schools. 
The following information is derived from the report of Robert L. Owen, the repre- 
sentative of the Government there: 

Cherokee Nation.—The male and female seminaries of the Cherokees are two large, 
well-furnished buildings, each costing nearly $100,000, and are of identical plans. 
They are well supplied with all necessary furniture and school material. . The male 
seminary enrolled 180 during the year, and had an average attendance of 140. 

The Cherokee orphan asylum is a Similar institution in all material respects. It 
has on an average about 150 children of both sexes, everything being provided for 
them gratis. 

The common schools are 100 in number and are scattered through the district in 
proportion to the population, the neighborhoods furnishing the honses. These houses 
are of all degrees of finish—from first-class frame buildings, thoroughly equipped 
with modern appliances, to rude log cabins. 

Annual cost: 


Pe Pica tata le co aTule lets seau: ee x etiea cc ca ec occas Qncieeucesenetaueciewiceuawsusewucwenee $16, 696 25 
Pee Me se muimaay (1865 AMCNGSE) ssc .ciee sedis ssc-c<sacees cacccwsescececessecccrssencsoucseuae 15, 838 10 
Be eee Re 5 2 a Pee ee See iea owe ais oui x vicsisis wo vaidnino wach deine sev vscscsusceseawee 19, 080 92 
© OTUTONESC MOO) Spee o. ca eee eee ote ANIME I ee Oe ewe wees aameme 36, 082 65 


The enrolment of the Cherokee schools was 4,091; average attendance 25.6. The 
common schools include about 10for Cherokee negroes. There is alsoa number of 
private schools from which no complete reports have been received. 

Dr. T. A. Bland, general agent of the National Indian Defense Association, says 
that there is not in the Cherokee Nation an Indian man, woman, boy, or girl, of 
sound mind, fifteen years of age or over, who cannot read and write. 
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Creek Nation.—The following tabular exhibit of the public schools of the Creeks 
gives the number of students and expenditure of each class of schools: 


Schools. : Students. Cost. 
e 

Deering peardins Seno): (ri cd) Meee te rteletelelaleeiete (etal lere = ivieletelotel sleet oet tele 100 $7, C00 
1 Wealaka boarding school (Mixod).....- 222.0. eee ee cece cee ene enn wesncneee 100 7, 000 
IPA Sbunyaboatain  schoolu(malc) meme aerials + clllceisisiecincieeiceicceieeriser 80 5, 606 
1 Nu Yaka boarding school (mixed) 222... 08-2. cece cece ww wenn ce ccncen coerce 80 5, 600 
1 Tallahassa boarding school, colored (mixed) ...... ...cee. ence cee cneene cence 50 8, 500 
22 piblic common schools (mixed) each. (2222-0... 6.25000 nen cence eesinecice <= 25 8, 800 
6 public common schools, coiored (mixed) each .......... 0-00 ce cee e ee ee eee ones 25 2, 440 
Youths attending college in State.....------. 0. cece ne cence eee ewe ween encenecs 24 6, 506 

ee | 46, 400 


Bar 


Choctaw Nation.—The following table shows the condition of the public schools of 
the Choctaws: 


——- 


Number of 
Schools. Number. cHildcas 

Rublic schools) first districtonasmcecee cere ccitete cetlelss esieiateeiseintiniactsincieterelelelel= 41 750 
Niblickschoolsisecond AiStrict: cane ce secs ene nislctelnieise & a wieta eetieemiereielem sie eerere 35 716 
wb licus choolssthirdidistrictmec-semensceemerecisameciacemeicienieeie cm ciate 70 1, 200 
OCA ON cate cjcicrow ec Sei uc < 5/5 o eteimsere ee nic apepainie «soe epamisions isle Mette penienisineaeetieaee 146 2, 666 

1sbiedn RENO EY Seotonosnoce. coco Bones coDoBEIeN Gedo adoUCcaddooNO boo oodRanadeoust 4 300 
Students sent to State colleges ...... 0. .n ee ence cwcn wee coccccencccce ears cisisnces| sate ete 24 
EIN Gel esearch 5 SRE iain ey Daina? 4d ce | 2, 990 


Appropriated for support of ahove, 362,800. 
Improvements for accommodation ot scholars are estimated to be worth $200,000. 


Chickasaw Nation.—The Chickasaw Nation has four large boarding schools: 


Chickasaw Male Agency, Tishomingo (DOys).-.-ccessceccecncscesacne BUQUaHaHOODOSOODSDe gecudo2000 Alt) 
‘Orphan Home, Lebanon! (boys and! cirls) omy. escelsecisios <oeieesleis oe ieieisiels eicie sinisieinniereiaielserntelatensteleleseesiete 75 
WapanuckapAcademiys (boys) andysitls)eeeperenescisiece ciate nieticictecietereomielersis sielcisieisisieiste renee isnettere 60 
Hiemale Seminary (Girls)... See Mee = or wate wie ia elo tra scie Siete tele eres eee ice eicecisreiave Seales sisciceuee 75 
Bourteen commonischools (average probably 20) -...... 2.600 csacescecccccesscccessqucnnee eee 280 


Seminole Nation.—The Seminoles have two high schools, one at Wewoka and one at 
Lecakwa. These enrolled 110 pnpils and cost $6,300. There are also four district 
schools, which are in a prosperous condition. 


INDIANS IN NEW YORK. 


The State superintendent of public instrncticn, in his report for 1885, says that the 
number of Indian children of school age inthe State on the 30th of June was 1,442, the 
number attending school 1,050, and the average daily attendance 555. The total 
amount expended for schools was $5,278, of which the State appropriated $5,000, and 
the remainder was derived from the State school fund. 
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I.—EDUCATIONAL BENEFACTIONS, 


TABLE 83.—Summary of gifts and legacies to educational institutions—PaRT I. 


States and Territories. 
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ATEKANSAS cancciccecc ote ccies neces seeeses 
i anforniiapemer cee ces sere sec sac. cost ee ce 
(Wolorad OMerece en is cesck scseavosc meceee 
Wonnecticutieces: -.sccees cea snes Sees ten 
ROGGE, somone cooene site cna AASAOEDS 


ISS SACHISOLLS 5 cocecceasedenen oe eascenee 
i ones oe 
JN Ghat aehy0\ dt ey 2 ee I cyte 
DUISSISSIP lr. 2. <5. --5 ose cenceeeeete peer 
LCS COO 9) Ae 5s Se ninne lens Fen Aine 


PNG KrP HAMM SITS. ccces css s nets saccceces 


ANG AOICES OVER ico od cwevctisesnucce ven oe 


BING WIG OM tee rd oa eoccusex caus ece 


COE ee te oe eee oe co ces ccicacescasuer 
MO fe OMe aes eee lec oc cncesc < Ss ceeeies 
Onn ama wee: pices eecccse sees eeecnsce 
South Carolina ..... Biren eciselcicuisiceveie'sie sie 


10211130) ae See ane, as ee, 
WishactiomOommbla sesceecoeeeceeeeeces 
adi at Orritory ss <as<cececcecsceneesa ct 
OME AI. ais ecee cenae QoonoGso> docooabe 
ING WAM Xd CO cc/enuec cele osacet cee meen 
Uppal rete cs Terre es coat ne on 


: Institu- 

Institu- : 
tions for | preparatory |, Universi: bat 
Total. second- Sols Y |ties and col- wae aS 
ary in- * leges. struct fe 
struction. f on 
of women. 
$30, 950 $4 S00 |secccccss ccc cya $15, 000 $4, 650 
52, 200 31, 700 $18, 000 ZOEY |laganscasos 
36, 025 2, 025 4, 000 20, 000 10, 000 
AWE 1B |lsageascecs 1, 600 PAVE, OUD Vecaoso ones 
142, 574 G2d: | oceccs ceceees 82, OM) ||P erers cetetete 
16, 000 16, OOO: laters ce oc aa aa wmcctereteremitete)| ete atetstetetenete 
120, 088 72, 660 8, 000 98; 828 lceew eee 
Deas) oo) | i oe 128, 100 6, 463 
45, QO0GE. . = cette ret lneicieicicie caesar 450000 We seeseesee 
70, 270 NES GD |e ere eters creer BG UO) Basconcess 
92, 654 BONG SATE Socios c stereyarctere 42" 000 ME seer 
219, 880 AM ESO Mets ererclcsicisisiete aie 1255000) Sheree 
101, 000 TSOO0 Sooo eae: 100; OOO seer. 
71,540 | 12, 350 65), UD eancasccaned soosodesce 
14, 910 500 800 £00 Wecss. cee 
582, 338 32,115 50, 913 | 304, 500 124, 072 
Bids DON ees cpctccereelinceleteniee meres 85, Lot ees acer 
116, 646 D2 DOU Geverecteisercleevereters 32, 296 6, 800 
19, 042 2 OD) |lnsconseseoosse (ee) \Bocoaanoos 
308, 314 11, 815 1, 200 0,882 |lascanconca 
28, 401 IS), GOB. Goanesbaonoood | SuOOUM eerrrerversters 
2, 000 POD | Cogneacos sensdiloeoocc0gc00s [assanacces 
455, 300 5, £00 150, 000 |.....-.0s0s- eens eee 
1, 085, 716 500 1, 000, 000 27000) | eeece steerer 
707, 329 | 106, 350 | 14, 870 310, 448 9.174 
100, 830 PAL GOW | Ben aGeenececae 79, 060 40 
312, 749 GAN) Gesoscseoesood 162, 583 102, 050 
25, 420 BSD |bgunsoecsscosslloonadccocegs /jyoonsooace 
345, 852 1,775 73, 000 151, 184 3, 000 
3, 700 COOH... c.0- eee 3 00} aoe 
270, 375 1-760 Vw eee S64 OU0nl Wee eanee 
1, 000 POO" Ree Sse Sosoceseanooccoda>| sogacosocc 
95, 700 95, 500 DOO) | acccwaccee Sees seer 
158, 240 JiGg| BRR ses o 6c 62, 200 26 
104, 001 15, 888 | 17525 61, 000 7.008 

17, 1O0N|me 15,500" ec. -..0 eee 1,600 | -. 
0.200 |. -. 6, 500 PTI (eye 
12.650 | 12, 650 jocececssesscch)weee= 29s oe 
ga500 | 2.8. i Ree | | 4,500 1m. «coeur 
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B O82 | 1 S00 Wo c20--ee 4,083) Sees 
1,385, 698 | 9,530,948 | 266, 285 
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TABLE &5.—Summary of gifts and legacies to educational institutions—Parrt IT. 


OP BD ee 
| | | | | | tnstit 
| | Schools of Training aoe 
Schools of Schools of Schools of medicine | schools fie deat 
| science. |theology.| law. and phar- for 1 al 
macy. nurses. Acanie 


States and Territories. 
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_a Benefactions to medical departments of some colleges are not separated from the general benefac- 
tions to those colleges. 


Considerably more money has been pledged to educational institutions during the 
period covered by this report thanis presented in the foregoing table, for the reason 
that special care has been taken to include such moneys only as appear from returns, 
or, as have been learned by special inquiry, to be actually in the possession of or se- 
cured to the institutions. 

Owing tothe brief time allowed for the preparation of this report, no effort has been 
made to learn the benefaciions to any class of institutions, excepting those to which 
forms containing the question of benefactions were sent. : 

Letters have been written concerning newspaper notices of benefactions, only in 
cases in which there was almost conclusive evidence that considerable sums had been 
given, the omission of which would be noticeable, 
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List of educational publications of 1885~86; compiled from publishers’ announcements by 
the United States Bureau of Education. 


ART. 


A Short History of Tapesiry.—From the earliest times to the end of the eighteenth 
century. By Eugéne Miintz. New York, Cassell & Co. Cloth, pp. 400, illustrated. It 
unfolds the historic development of the arts and adornments through the ages. (New 
England Journal of Education.) 


Duich School of Painting.—By Henry Havard. New York, Cassell & Co. 12mo, pp. 
300. Price, $2.00, 


English School of Painting—By M. Ernest Chesnean. New York, Cassell & Co. 
12mo, pp. 425. Price, $2.00. 


Flemish School of Painting.—By A.J. Wauters. New York, Cassell & Co. 12mo, pp. 
325. Price, $2.00. 


Oil Painting.—By Frank Fowler. New York, Cassell & Co. A handbook for the 
use oi students and schools. Highly reeommended. (New York School Journal.) 


Students’ Hand-Book on Oil Painting.—By Frank Fowler. New York, Cassell & Co. 
Price, $1.50. It treats of still-life studies, portrait painting, landscape and marines, 
fower painting, &c., and gives a full list of art terms and their definitions. (New 
Evgland Journal of Education.) 


The Piace of Art in Educatio#.—By Thos. Davidson. Boston, Ginn & Co. pp. 40. 
Price, 24cents. This valuable lecture isa strong plea for the study of the fine arts ina 
general system of education. (New England Journal of Education.) 


Hegel’s Esthelics.—By John Steinfort Kedney. 16mo, pp. 302. Price, $1.25. Chi- 
cago, 8. C. Griggs & Co. A work that gree to be widely studied in these days of 
art culiure. (Pennsylvania School Journal.) 
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The Philosophy of Artin America.—By Carl De Muldar. New York, Wm. R. Jenkins. 
Price, 50 cents and$1. This is a treatise upon the present relations of American art to 
the advancement of American civilization. The book is of much value to all, and its 
suggestions are timely and pertinent. (New England Journal of Education.) 


_ the Making of Pictures.—By Mrs. Sarah W. Whitman. Boston, Interstate Publish- 
ing Company. Price, 55 cents. A standard work upon art and art methods. Inval- 
uable to teachers. 

The Artist and His Mission.—By Rev. Wm. M. Reily. Philadelphia, John E. Potter 
& Co. 12mo. Price, $1.50. A study in esthetics for schools and colleges. 


Lessons on Color in Primary Schools.—By Lucretia Crocker. Chicago, 8. R. Win- 
chell & Co. Price, 30 cents. An excellent guide-book for teachers. The course, as 
presented, takes three yearsfor completion. (New York School Journal.) 


ASTRONOMY. 


Primary Phenomenal Astronomy; How to Study and How to Teach It.—By F. H. 
Bailey. Published by the Michigan School Furniture Company, Nortiville, Mich. 
Price, 25 cents. (Educational Journal of Virginia.) 


BOTANY. 


A New Descriptive Botany.—By Eliza A. Youmans. New York, D. Appleton & Co. 
A practical guide to the classification of plants with a popular flora. (New England 
Journal of Education.) 


Chapters on Plant Life-—By Sophie Bledsoe Herrick. Illustrated, 16mo, pp. 206. 
Price, $1.00. New York, Harper & Bros. There is perhaps no other work that will 
serve as a Stronger incentive and better introduction to the study of botany. (Penn- 
sylvania School Journal.) 


Hand-Book of Plant Dissection.—By Arthur, Barnes and Coulter. New York, Hoit 
& Co. 12mo, pp. 268. Price, $1.50. 


Coulter's Manual of the Botany of the Rocky Mountains.—‘‘The Rocky Monntain 
Regiou.” New York, Ivision, Blakeman, Taylor & Co. Price, $1.85; tourist’s edi- 
en , $3. This is the only published flora of this locality. (New England Journal of 

ucation.) 


Gray’s Botanical Text-book; Goodale’s Physiological Botany; Outlines of the Histology of 
Phenogamous Plants, and Vegetable Physiology.—By George L. Goodale. New York, 
Ivision, Blakeman, Taylor & Co. Cloth, 8vo, pp.560. Price, $2.30. Its appliances 
and methods are clear and enjoyable. (New England Journal of Education.) 


Practical Work in the School-Room.—Part 3. Object lessons on plants. By Miss 
Sarah F. Buchelew. New York, A. Lovell & Co. Price,$1.00. Anelementary botany 
for common schools. (New York School Journal, vol. xxx, No. 1, p. 304, and Ohio 
Educational Monthly, August, 1885, p. 426.) 


The Elements of Botany.—By W. A. Kellerman. Philadelphia, John E. Potter & 
Co. Illustrated, 12mo, pp. 360. Price, $1.25. Embracing histology, vegetable phys- 
iology, systematic and economic botany. For school and home use. (Publishers’ 
List.) 

Plant Analysis.—By W. A. Kellerman. Philadelphia, John E. Potter & Co. Ulus- 
trated, 12mo, pp. 250. Price, $1.00. A classified lst of the wild flowers of the north- 
ern United States. 


Mushrooms of America, Edible and Poisonous.—By Julius A. Palmer jr. Boston, L. 
Prang & Co. Price $2.00. Interesting to students of fungi. The work is worthy of 
great praise, and is, we think, the only reliable illustrated description published in 
this country. (New York School Journal.) 


Guide to the Recognition of the Principal Orders of Cryptograms.—By F. L. Sargent. 
Cambridge, Charles W. Sever. 2mo. Price, 75 cents. 


BUSINESS AND BOOK-KEEPING. 


Forty Lessons in Practical Double-entry Book-keeping.—By George Allen, Newbury, 
N.C. These lessons have been prepared with special reference to the waats of the 
class-room in graded schools or colleges. (New York §chool Journal.) 


Graded Lessons in Letter-TWriting and Business Forms.—By E. G. Ward. New York, 
A. §. Barnes & Co. Price, $1.80. These books will hasten the time when the common- 
school graduate will be able to write correctly and rapidly any kind of common or 
business letter. (New York School Journal.) 
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The Business Man’s Commercial, Law, and Business Forms Combined.—DBy J.C. Bryant. 
Buffalo. Cloth, pp. 263. Price §2.00. 


New Common-School Book-kceping.—By J. C. Bryant. Buffalo. pp. 128. Price, 75 
cents. , 


The New Standard Book-keeping.—By J. C. Bryant. Buffalo. The special-column 
feature fully elucidated. 


The New Standard Counting-house Book-keeping.—By J. C. Bryant. Buffalo. Cloth, 
pp.312. Price, $2.50. This is a simple and thoroughly practical work on double- 
entry. 


«fl Complete Key for Teachers’ Use only, for Counting-housc, Commercial, and the Elemen- 
tary Book-keeping.—By J. C. Bryant. Buffalo. Price, 50 cents and §1.00. 


Book-keeping Simplified.—By D. B. Waggener. Philadelphia, Charles R. Deacon. 
pp. 77. Price, $1.00. The double-entry system is briefly, clearly, and concisely ex- 
plained, with valuable rules and tables for counting-room use. (New York School 
Journal. ) 


Chambers’ Book-keeping.—New Orleans, Hansell & Bro. Price, 75 cents. 


Titenty Lessons in Book-keeping.—By Henry E. Chambers. Price, 75 cents. New 
Orleans, F. F. Hansell & Bro. Neat, simple, and comprehensive. 


CHEMISTRY. 


The Elements of Chemical Physics. —By Josiah P. Cooke. Boston, John Allyn. 
8vo., pp. 752. Price, $4.50. 


Inorganic Chemistry.—A text-book for students. By Victor von Richter. 12mo., 
pp. 400, illustrated. Price, $2.00. Philadelphia, P. Blakiston, Son & Co. The work 
is adapted to the use of the beginner, as well as for the more advanced students of 
chemical science. (New England Journal of Education.) 


Chemical Problems.—By Dr. Karl Stammess; translated from the German with ex- 
planations and answers, by W. S. Haskinson. Philadelphia, P. Blakiston, Son & 
Co. Price, 75 cents. Every teacher and student ef chemistry will find this manual 
of great value. (New England Journal of Education.) 


Practical and Anatytical Chemisiry.—By Henry Trimble. Philadelphia, P. Blakis- 
ton, Son & Co. Cloth, 8vo., pp. 110, illustrated. Price, $1.50. 


Medical Chemistry.—A text-book for medical and pharmaceutical students. By E. 
H. Bartley. Philadelphia, Blakiston, Son & Co. illustrations, glossary, and com- 
plete index. Cloth,12mo, pp. 376. Price, $2.50. 


Manual of Applied Medical Chemistry.—For students and practitioners of medicine. 
a Lawrence Wolif. Philadelphia, P. Blakiston, Son & Co. Cloth, pp. 174. Price, 
1.50, 


Oils and Varnishes.—Their chemistry, ganufacture, and uses. Edited by James 
Cameron. Philadelphia, P. Blakiston, Son &Co. pp. 376, illustrated. Price, $2.50. 


A Short Course of Chemistry.—By Edwin J.Houston. Philadelphia, Eldridge & 
Bro. pp. 283. The general method of treatment in this short course is the presen- 
tation of the general principies of the science before the introduction of descriptive 
chemistry. (Pennsylvania School Journal.) 


An Introduction to the Study of the Compounds of Carbon, or Organic Chemistry.—By 
Ira Remsen. 12mo.,pp.364. Boston, Ginn, Heath & Co. No less than eighty well- 
selected experiments, such as are within the means of almost any laboratory, are de- 
scribed. We consider it a very useful work. (Pennsylvania School Journal.) 


Outline of Lecture Notes on General Chemistry. By John T. Stoddard. Harris, 
Rogers & Co. These lecture notes comprise a series of suggestive experiments on the 
more abundant metallic substances, together with their compounds. (New York 
School Journal.) 


The Elements of Chemical Arithmetic.—With a short system of elementary qualitative 
analysis. By J.M.Coit. Boston, D.C. Heath & Co. Cloth, pp.89. Price, 55 cents. 
A companion to any book in chemistry as an aid in making the subject more practi- 
cal, (New England Journal of Education.) . 


Elements of Inorganic Chemistry.—By J. H. Shepherd. Boston, D. C. Heath & Co. 
One of the simplest, most practical, and useful elementary chemistries we have seen 
for along while. (Pennsylvania School Journal.) 
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Elements of Descriptive and Qualitative Inorganic Chemistry.—By J. H. Shepherd. 
Boston, D. C. Heath & Co. A practical course of laboratory work, illustrating the 
general principles of the science and their application. (New England Journal of Ed- 
ucation.) : 

An Introduction to the Study of Chemistry.—By Ira Remsen. New York, Holt & Co. 
12mo., pp. 401. Price, $1.40. (American Science series.) 


Entertainments in Cheinistryn—By Harry W. Tyler. Boston, Interstate Publishing 
Company. Price,55 cents. A very interesting set ef chemical entertainments, with 
thorough explanations. 


Lessons in Chemistry (Science Series),—By Win. H. Green. Philadelphia, J. B. Lip- 
pincott & Co. A well-printed volume of 350 pages, remarkably full and accurate, 
(New York School Journal.) 


A Hand-Book on Diseases of the Nervous System.—By James Ress. Philadelphia, Lea 
Bros. & Co. pp. 725. Price, cloth, $4.50; leather, $5.50; with 184 illustrations. 


Chemical Analysis.—For schools and science classes. By A. H. 8. White. New 
York, Scribner & Welford. The elementary principles are well given in this book. 
(New England Journal of Education.) 


Medical Chemistry.n—By C. Gilbert Wheeler. Chicago, S. J. Wheeler. pp. 400. 
Price, $3.00. The work is admirably adapted for a text-book in our colleges and a 
book of reference in our libraries. (United States Medical Investigator. ) 


Chemistry of Iron.—By Magnus Troilous. New York, Wiley & Sons. 8vo., pp. 145. 
Price, $2.00. 
DICTIONARIES. 


A Handy Anglo-Saxon Dictionary.—By James A. Harrison and W. M. Barkeraville. 
New York, Barnes & Co. Corrected and revised, with a grammatical appendix, list 
of irregular verbs, brief etymological features, &c. (New England Journal of Educa- 
tion. ) 


Dictionary of English History.—By S. J. Low and F. §. Pulling. New York, Cassell 
& Co. 8vo., pp. 1185. Price, $6.00. 


Encyclopedia Dictionary.—Vol. 4. New York, Cassell & Co. Price per vol., $3.00. 
This great work is new and original, giving all the words of the English language, 
with a full account of their origin, meaning, pronunciation, and use, with numerous 
illustrations. (New England Journal of Education.) 


A Handy Companion.—Cleveland, Ohio, J. R. Holcomb & Co. It contains a dic- 
tionary of about 400 words, a table of abbreviations, business laws and forms, hints 
on letter-writing, etiquette, &c. (New York School Journal.) 


Short Stories from the Dictionary.—By Arthur Gilman. Boston, Interstate Publish- 
ing Co. Price, 55 cents. A most valuable and entertaining book. 


The Second and Third Biennial Supplements to Johnson’s New Universal Cyclopedia.— 
Including an appendix. New York, A. J. Johnson & Co. It holds the same relation 
as a work of reference on subjects that Webster’s Dictionary does to words. (New 
York School Journal.) 


New and Complete finglish-German and German-English Pocket Dictionary.—With the 
pronunciation of both languages, &c. By Messrs. J. F. L. and L.H. Tafel. 16mo., 
pp. 874. Philadelphia, J. Kohler, (Pennsylvania School Journal. ) 


Forgotten Meanings, or an Hour with a Dictionary.—By Alfred Waites. Cloth, 24mo., 
73 pages. Boston, Lee & Shepard. The beauty of it is that it gives its authority in 
every instance for the novelty of its positions. (New England Journal of Education. ) 


Complete Pronouncing Medical Dictionary.—By Dr. Joseph Thomas. Philadelphia, 
J.B. Lippincott & Co. It embraces adefinition of all terms in medicine and the allied 
science, as well as other valuable information not usually foundin such works. (New 
England Journal of Education.) 


Thieme’s English and German Dictionary.—New York, B. Westerman & Co. In two 
vols., pp. 805-612. Price, bound in one volume, $4.50. 


Léger’s Technological Dictionary.—New York, B. Westerman & Co. In the English 
and German languages, in two parts. Lnglish-German, pp. 711. Price, $4.40 and 
$0.00. German-English, pp. 970. Price, $5.50 and $6.60. 

A New School Dictionary of the English Language.—Philadelphia, J. B. Lippincott 
& Co. This handy volume is a revision of Worcester’s School Dictionary. It pre- 
sents an excellent discussion of the principles of pronunciation, and adds a list of 
words of doubtful or various spelling. The tables of names, &c., are very full. (Ed- 
ucational Journal of Virginia.) 
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Leisurc Moments in Gough Square, or the Beauties and Quaint Conceits of Johnson's Dic- 
tionary.— Buffalo, Ulbrich & Kingsley. Cloth, 8vo., pp.105. Price, $2.25. It contains 
ereat wealth of instruction aud entertainment, and it merits high commendation. 
(Butialo Courier.) 

DRAWING. 


The Original Drawing Book, No. 1.—By Edward L. Chichester. New York, D. Ap- 
pleton & Co. pp. 16. Price, 15 ceuts. To be used in connection with systematic 
class-work, and designed to supplement Kriisi’s Synthetic Drawing Series. (New 
England Journal of Education. ) 


Drawing in Charcoal and Crayon.—By Frank Fowler. New York, Cassell & Co. 12 
mo., pp. 90. Price, $2.50. 


Drawing in Charcoal and Crayon.— By Frank Fowler. New York, Cassell & Co. It 
gives rules for elementary practice and suggestions for more advanced work in va- 
rious directions. One of the best hand-books for students and schools. (New York 
School Journal.) 


Sketches and Designs in Drawing.—By W.N. Hull. Cedar Falis, Iowa. Aset of four 
sheets. 120 attractive designs. 20 cents per set. 


Theory of Parallel Perspectivee—By T.S. Noble. Cincinnati, Geo. E. Stevens. Paper 
covers, 20 cents. 


Elementary Mechanical Drawing.—By Frank Aborn. New York, Van Antwerp, 
Bragg & Co. 16mo.,pp.2i. Price, 42 cents. Geometrical and constructive drawing, 
with problems. 

ELOCUTION. 


Practical Recitations.—A compilation of new selections, arranged for rhetorical and 
literary exercises. By Caroline B. Le Row. New York, Clark & Maynard. Cloth, 
16mo., pp. 256. Price, 90 cents. We commend this book to teachers for the general 
exercises and entertainments of their schools. (New England Journal of Education.) 


Seed Thoughts for the Growing Life-—By Mary E. Burt. Chicago, The Colegrove 
Book Company. Price, 20cents. A choice selection from Robert Browning and others 
to meet the wants of teachers in choosing shortselections for class use. (Educational 
Journal of Virginia.) 

Dick’s Recitations, No. 15, and Dick’s Dutch, French, and Yankee Recitations.—By Wm. 
B. Dick. New York. Price, 30 cents each. Teachers and pupils will do well to con- 
sult these two little books, which embody some of the freshest and most popular 
pieces to be anywhere found. (New York School Journal.) 


The Essentials of Elocution.—By Alfred Ayres. New York, French & Wagnalls. 
Cloth, 16mo., pp.90. Price, 60 cents. It tells how to put one’s self in physical con- 
dition to sympathize with author and audience, to appreciate, interpret, and render 
the thought effectively. (New England Journal of Education.) 


A Hand-Sook of Poetics.—F¥or students of English verse. By F.B. Gunmere. 12mc., 
pp. 200. Price, $1.10. Boston, Ginn & Co. An excellent little work, clear, concise, 
and comprehensive. Just the kind of book that has long been needed. (Pennsylva- 
nia School Journal.) 


Primary Friday, No. 2.—Original and selected recitations for the little ones. By S. 
R. Winchell. Boston, Interstate Publishing Company. 16mo.,pp.&0. Price, 2d cents. 


Reception Day, No. 4.—A collection of fresh and original dialogues and recitations 
for practical use in private and public schools. Price, 25 cents. New York, E. L. 
Keliogg & Co. (Ohio Educational Monthly.) 


oy eo Declamations.—By Walter K. Fobes. Boston, Lee & Shepard. Price, 
cents. 


ke Minutes Recitations.—_By Walter K. Fobes. Boston, Lee & Shepard. Price, 40 
cents. 


Five Minutes Readings—For young ladies. By Walter K. Fobes. Boston, Lee & 
Shepard. Price, 40 cents. 


_ Geographical Plays.—By Jane Andrews. Boston, Lee & Shepard. The plays are 
in the forms of entertaining dialogues in six parts, viz, United States, Enrope, Asia, 
Africa, and South America, Australia and the Islands, and the Commerce of the World, 
Price, $1.00, or 15 cents per section. (New England Journal of Education.) 


The Reading Club and Handy Speaker.—Edited by Geo. M. Baker. Price, 15 cents. 
New York, Lee & Shepard. It is suited to all tastes and occasions, as such a collec- 
tion shoald be. (New York School Journal.) 
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The Popular Speaker.—By Geo, M, Baker. Boston, Lee & Shepard. 16mo. Price, 
80 cents. 

«Ll Book of Short Quotations.—By Geo. C. Hodges. Philadelphia, J. B. Lippincott & 
Co. Price, 15 cents. For the use of public speakers, but more especially for use in 
daily exercises in the schools. (New England Journal of Education.) 


The locutionist’s Annual.—Philadelphia, The National School of Oratory. 12 mo., 
pp. 200. Price, 30 cents. 


Litlle People’s Speaker.—Philadelphia, The National School of Oratory. pp. 100. 
Price, 15 cents. 

Young Folks’ Dialogues.—Philadelphia, The National School of Oratory, pp. 120. 
Price, 25 cents. 

Young Folks’ Entertainments.—By E. C.and Ll. J. Rook. Philadelphia, The National 
School of Oratory. pp.115. Price, 25 cents. 


Choiwe Humor.— For reading and recitation. Philadelphia, The National School of 
Oratory. Price, 30 cents. Adapted for public and private use. 


Practical Elocution.—By J. W.Shoemaker. Philadelphia, National School of Elocu- 
tion and Oratory. pp. 300. Price, $1.25. Designed for use in schools and colleges, 
and for all interested in elocution. We know of no book on the subject more merito- 
rious or practical. (New England Journal of Education.) 


Young Folks’ Speaker.—Compiled by Mrs. J. W. Shoemaker. Philadelphia, Pub- 
lication Department National School of Oratory. A haudy volume of selections, 
suited to the capacity of children ten years old and under. (Educational Journal of 
Virginia.) 

Dialogues.—Designed for school and social entertainment, entirely new and original. 
Edited by Mrs. J. W. Shoemaker. 12mo., pp. 256. Philadelphia, National School 
of Elocution and Oratory. This contains forty dialogues, and will be welcomed by 
teachers and others who deplore the worn-out collections mostly in use. (Pennsyl- 
vania School Journal.) 


Fenno’s Favorites, No. 3.—One hundred choice sclections for reading and speaking, 
with gestures, notes, &c., by Frank H. Fenno. Boston, New England News Com- 
pany. Price, 25 cents. (New England Journal of Education.) 


The Eureka Recitations and Readings.—Prepared by Mrs. Anna Randol-Diehl. New 
York, J.8. Ogilvie & Co. Price,12 cents. This is the first of a series, each one of 
which will contain 128 pages, comprising prose and poetry, handsomely bound in 
lithograph cover. (New England Journal of Education. ) 


Fifty Choice Dialogues for Speaking and Acting.—By Frank H. Fenno. Philadelphia, 
John EK. Potter & Co. pp. 200. Price,25 cents. Important suggestions for the suc- 
cesstul presentation of dialogues precede the selections. 


The Science and Art of Elocution, or Howto Read and Speak.—By Frank H. Fenno. 
Philadelphia, John E. Potter & Co. 12mo., pp. 414. Price, $1.25. This volume is in 
four parts—Theoretical ; Vocal culture; Helps to study ; and Readings and Recitals. 


ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


Twelfih Night, or What You Will.—Edited by Wm. Aldis Wright. Boston, Ginn & 
Co. Price, 40 cents. ‘lhe preface and copious notes contain many valuabie sngges- 
tions on this, the latest of Shakespear’s plays. (New Eugland Journal of Educa- 
tion.) 

A Primer of Classics for Children.—By J.N. Stickney. Boston, Ginn & Co. A dis- 
tinetly new book—philosophical, fresh, and pleasing. (New England Journal of 
Education.) 


Hans Andersen’s Fairy Tales. —Edited in three scries for home and school use, by J. 
H. Stickney. Illustrated with the original Pedesen pictures. Boston, Ginn & Co. 
Price, 45 cents. (New England Journal of Education.) 


The Adventures of Ulysses.—By Charles Lamb, with notes for schools. Price, 30 
cents. Boston, Ginn & Co. (Educational Journal of Virginia.) 


The Peasant and the Prince—By Harriet Martineau. With notes for schools and such 
foot-notes as are required for the elucidation of any difficulties in the text. Boston, 
Ginn & Co. (New England Journal of Education.) 


The Swiss Family Robinson.—Edited for school use, by J. H. Stickney. Boston, Ginn, 
Heath & Co. This belongs to the Classics for Children series, (Ohio Educational 
Monthly.) 
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Packard’s Essays.—Studics in Greek Thought. Boston, Ginn & Co. 


The Rigveda.—The oldest literature of the Indians, by Adolf Kaige. Boston, Ginn 
& Co. A general view of the literature, the people and its civilization, the laneu age 
and form of the hymuas, and pictures of the Verdic divinities. (New En; gland Journal 
of Education.) 


Scoti’s Talisman.—By Holbrook. Boston, Ginn & Co. 
Rtasselas.—bBy Johnson. Boston, Ginn & Co. 


The King of the Golden River.—By John Ruskin. Boston, Ginn & Co. A legend of 
Stiria. 

Questions for Classical Students on the First Books of Casar’s Gallic War and Xen- 
ophon’s Anabasis.—With grammatical references. Prepared by Dr. E. C. Ferguson, 
Boston, Ginn & Co. Helpful and instructive. (Pennsylvania School Journal.) 


The Tales of a Grandfather.—A history of Scotland from the earliest period to the 
close of the reign of James the Fifth. By Walter Scott. Abridged and edited by 
Edwin Ginn. Boston, Ginn, Heath & Co. (Ohio Educational Monthly.) 


Guy Mannering.—By Walter Scott. Edited, with notes for schools, with an histori- 
eal introduction, by Charlotte M. Yonge. Boston, Ginn & Co. i2mo., pp. 519. 
Price, 70 cents. One of the rarest of Scotts works, with valuable notes. (New Eng- 
land Journal of Education.) 


sop’s Fables, with supplement of La Fontaine’s and Russian Fables. Edited by 
Miss Stickney. Boston, Ginn & Co. In an attractive and cheap form, this little book 
commends itself to every school and family. (New England Journal of Education.) 


Gulliver’s Travels.—Edited with notes for schools. Boston, Ginn & Co. (New Eng- 
land Journal of Education. ) 


Kant’s Ethics ; a Critical Exposition.—By Noah Porter. Chicago, S.C. Griggs & Co. 
This fifth volume of Griggs’ Philosophical Classics is an important work, admirably 
done by a master hand. “(New England Journal of Education.) 


Hegel’s Logic.—By W.T. Harris. Chicago, 8.C.Griggs & Co. The fifth volume of 
Griggs’ Philosophical Classics, and a welcome book to all who are interested in ieee 
sophical studies. (New England Journal of Education.) 


Strange Stories from History for Young People.—By Geo. Cary Eggleston. New York, 
Harper & Bros. The stories are told in a spirited and interesting manner, and are 
made more attractive by a number of striking illustrations. (New England Journal 
of Education.) 


A Naturalist’s Wanderings in the Eastern Archipelago.—By Henry O. Forbes. (Illus- 
trated) 8vo., pp. 5386. Price, $5.00. New York, Harper & Bros. A deeply interest- 
ing narrative of travel and exploration from 1878 to 1 283. (Pennsylvania School 
Journal. ) 


The Boy Travellers in South America.—By T. W. Knox. 8vo.,pp. 510; iliustrated. 
Price, $3.00. New York, Harper & Bros. The book is thoroughly authentic in all its 
historical and geographical descriptions, and as a reliable instructor is of a high 
order. The illustrations of the manners and customs of the people are abundant 
andexcellent. (Pennsylvania School Journal.) 


True Stories from New England History.—By Nathaniel Hawthorne. ‘‘Grandfather’s 
Chair,” complete in three parts, with questions. Boston, Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
Price, 45 ets. (Educational J ournal of Vi rginia. ) 


The First Napoleon.—A sketch, politicaland military, with maps. By John C. Ropes. 
Boston, Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Price, $2.00. (New England Journal of Education.) 


The Riverside Literature Series.—Boston, Honghton, Mifflin & Co. Nos. 1 to 15, each 
16mo. Price, 15 cts. These include some of the best works of Longfellow, Whittier, 
Hawthorne, Lowell, Holmes, &c. (Pennsylvania School Journal.) 


Grandfather’s Chair.—True stories from New England History. By Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne. Price, 45 cts. Boston, Houghton, Miffin & Co. It contains valuable his- 
torical information in the. language “of America’s greatest author. (Pennsylvania 
School Journal.) 


Shakespeare’s Tragedy of Hamlet.—Edited, with notes, by Homer B. Sprague. Boston, 
The Interstate Publishing Company. 16mo., pp. 445. Price, $2.00. 


Old School Days.—By Amanda B. Harris, Chicago, Interstate Publishing Company. 
Price, 60 cts. Entertaining reininiscences of school days in the country forty years 
ago. (Educational Journ al of Virginia. ) 


ied of the English Classics.—By A..F. Baisdell. Boston, Lee & Shepard. Price 
00, 
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Our Young Folks’ Roman Empire.—With illustrations. By Wm. Shepard. Price, 
$2.50. Philadelphia, J. P. Lippincott & Co. (New England Journal of Education.) 


Wonder Stories of Science.—By Rev. D. N. Beach, Amanda Harris, and others. Bos- 
ton, D. Lothrop & Co. Price,$i.50. It might be used with advantage as a reading- 
book in school. (New York School Journal.) 


Laelius.—By M. Tullius Cicero. Edited by E. 8. Shuckburg. New York, Macmil- 
lan & Co. (Ulementary Classics.) A dialogue on friendship, with an English analy- 
sis at the head of each chapter to aid the student. (New York School Journal.) 


Stories of Roman History from Ciecro.—By G. E. Jeansand A. V. Jones. New York, 
Macmillan & Co. (Elementary Classics.) The character of this history issuch that 
the student of Latin cannot fail to be interested. (New York School Journal. ) 


Eutropius.—By W. Welch and C. G. Duffield. New York, Macmillan & Co. (Ele- 
mentary Ciassics.) The vocabulary is arranged in the order of the text, with all nec- 
essary notes. (New York School Journal.) 


Cesar’s Invasion of Britain.—By W. Welch and C. G. Duffield. (Elementary Clas- 
sics.) New York, Macmillan & Co. This is intended as a frst translation bouk, with 
notes, full, clear, and to the point. (New York School Journal.) 


Elementarg Classics.—New York, Macmillan & Co. The series includes books for 
beginners, provided with introductions and notes, and those of a more advanced 
grade without notes. (New York School Journal.) 


Cesar: The Invasion of Britain By W.Welch and C.G. Duffield. New York, Mac- 
millan & Co. Price, 40 cents. (New England Journal of Education.) 


Levy: The Siege of Syracuse.—By Geo. Richards and A. 8. Walpole. New York, 
Macmillan & Co. Price, 40 cents. (New England Journal of Education.) 


Cicero: Stories from Roman History.—By HE. G. Jeans and A. V. Jones. New York, 
Macmilian & Co. Price, 40 cents. (New England Journal of Education.) 


Phedrus: Select Fables.—By A. S. Walpole. New York, Macmillan &Co. Price, 40 
cents. (New England Journal of Education.) 


Talks With My Boys.—By Wm. A. Mowry. 16mo., pp. 266. Price, $1.00. Boston, 
Roberts Bros. Every earnest teacher should have the book. Itis a valuable aid to 
character building. (Pennsylvania School Journal.) 


Heroes of American Discovery.n—By N.D’Anvers. New York, Geo. Routledge & 
Sons. - Price, $1.50. This volume is readable and instructive, and well adapted to 
students of American history. (New York School Journal.) 


The Great Cities of the Modern World.—By Hazel Shepard. New York, George Rout- 
ledge & Sons. This is a book that will be of great assistance to the teacher iu the 
geography class, and no less indispensable for reference at home. (New York School 
Journal.) 


The Early Hanoverians.—By Edward E. Morris. New York, Scribner’s Sons. This 
volume has a peculiar charm for young and old. (New England Journal of Educa- 
tion.) 

Grimm’s Mérchen.—Edited with English notes, glossaries, and a grammatical ap- 
pendix, by W.H. Van der Smissen. Boston, D.C. Heath & Co. 


Italian Popular Tales—By Thomas F. Crane. 8vo., pp. xxxiv, 389. Price, $2.50. 
Boston, Houghton, Mifflin & Co. All the old favorites are here found in Italian 
form. Itisa suggestive collection, as complete and valuable in its sphere as Grimin’s 
German Tales. (Pennsylvania School Journal.) 


Modern Classics —Boston, Houghton, Mifflin & Co. <A neat little school library 
of thirty-three volumes of poems, essays, stories &c., from the very best English and 
American writers of modern times. Price per vol., 40 cts.; for the set, $i1.22. (Ohio 
Educational Monthly.) 


A Wonder Book for Girls and Boys. By Nathaniel Hawthorne. l6mo., Pp. 196. 
Price, 40 cents. Boston, Houghton, Mifflin & Co. These are Nos. 17 and 13 of the 
Riverside Literature Series. The series is strongly commended fer clubs and literary 
classes. (Pennsyivania School Journal.) 


Poets of America.—By Edmund Clarence Stedman. 8vo., pp. 516. ‘ Price, $2.25. 
Boston, Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Its first two chapters, on early and recent condi- 
tions and the growth of the American schools, are models of literary study. Then 
follow nine admirable chapters on Bryant, Whittier, Emerson, Longtellow, Poe, 
Holmes, Lowell, Whitman, and Bayard Taylor, each a complete study of the subject. 
(Pennsylvania School Journal.) 
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St. Gregory’s .Guest, and Recent Poems.—By John Greenleaf Whittier. 16mo., pp. 
66. IlJuminated. Price, $1.00. Boston, Houghton, Mifflin & Co. This little volume 
contains all of Whittier’s poems since the appearance of his ‘‘ Bay of Seven Islands,” 
in 1883. Some of his sweetest verses belong to this period. (Pennsylvania Schvol 
Jonrual.) 

Essential Studics in Inglish and American Literature.—By James Baldwin. Phila- 
delphia, Jolin E. Potter & Co. pp. 384. Price, $1.00. It has questious and answers, 
selected readings und references, numerous biographical notes, &c., arranged for 
school and college use. 

Hlistoric Boys. —Their endeavors and their achievements. By E. 8. Brooks. New 
York, G. P, Putnam’s Sons. Price, $2.25. The lives and exploits of these twelve his- 
toric boys are chosen from the nations and times of Rome, the Norsemen, Crusaders, 
Germany, England, Italy, France, Sweden, Holland, and Mexico. It is wholesome, 
inspiriting, interesting, and instructive. (Pennsylvania School Journal.) 


The Story of the Nation Series.—Greek, Germany, Norway, Rome, Spain, Chaldea, 
and the Jows. New York, G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Illustrated. Price, $1.50. (New 
England Journal of Education.) 


Byron: Childe Harold.—Edited by H. F. Tozer, Clarendon Press. Valuable to stu- 
dents. 


Bacon’s Essays.—With introduction, notes, indexes, &c. Edited by Starr and Gib- 
son. (Rivingtons.) The idea of using these essays as a school text-book is a good 
one if wisely carried out. (Academy.) 


Edge Tools of Speech.—By M. M. Baliou. Boston, Ticknor & Company. It is one of 
the best books of quotations in the language; indispensable in the library and ofiice. 
(New England Journal of Education.) 


The Delsarte System of Dramatic Expression.—By Genevieve Stebbins. New York, 
Edgar S. Werner. Illustrated. Price, $2.00. No one of Delsarte’s gymnastic exer- 
ciscs is practised simply for physical results, but to develop mind and soul as well. 
(New England Journal of Education.) 

FOREIGN LANGUAGES. 
French. 
La Langue Francaise, Méthode Pratique pour Vétude de cette Langue.—By Paul Percy. 


New York, William R. Jenkins. Cloth,1l2mo. Price $1.25. It simplifies the study of 
French in a remarkable manner. 


The Treasure of French Conversation.—Boston, Lee & Shepard. Price, 50 cents. 
La Muse Contemporaine.—Boston, Lee & Shepard. Price, $1.25. 

La Chrestomathie AMfoderne.—Boston, Lee & Shepard. Price, $1.25. 

Le Deserieux.—Boston, Lee & Shepard. Price, 30 cents. 


Essentials of French Grammar.—By Harrison and Blackwell. Philadelphia, John E. 
Potter. Price, $1.00. A practical and progressive work for school use. 


French Syntax.—By Harrison and Easton. Philadelphia, John E. Potter & Co. 
12mo., pp. 677. Price, $2.00. A critical study of the French language, with practical 
exercises. 


The Syntax of the French Subjunctive Mood.—By Williams. Boston, Carl Schoenhof, 
Cloth. Price, $1.00. 


French Students Self-Instructor and Ready Speaker.—By Alfred Sardou. Boston, 
Cail Sechoenhof. The aim of the system is to awaken ideas and thoughts to be ex- 
pressed in foreign words. (New York School Journal.) 


Montaignés L’{nstitution des Enfants —Cambridge, Charles W. Sever. Price, 25 
cents. 


Racine’s Andromaque.—Cambridge, Charles W. Sever. Price, 50 cents. 
Correille’s Le Cid.—Cambridge, Charles W. Sever. Price, 50 cents. 
Molicre’s Aisanthrope.—Cambridge, Charles W. Sever. Price, 50 cents. 


De Mussei’s Histoire @un Merle Blanc.—Cambridge, Charles W. Sever. Price, 25 
cents. 


Stai’s Histoire @un Liévre.—Cambridge, Charles W. Serer. Price, 25 cents. 
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George Sand’s La Mare au Diable.—Cambridge, Charles W. Sever. Price, 25 cents. 


German. . 

The OEE Verb Drill.—By Adolph Dreyspring. New York, D. Appleton & Co. 
12mo., pp. 276. Price, $1.40. A series of drill exercises on the verb, by which means 
the ees will speedily acquire command of this essential element of a sentence in 
its various modifications and connections. (Educational Journal of Virginia.) 


Easy Lessons in German.—By Adolf SETI New York, D. Appleton & Co. 
12mo., pp. 103. Price, 70 cents. 


First Lessons in German Reading.—By Fraulein Jagst. New York, Cassell & Co. 
12mo., pp. 95. Price, 40 cents. 


Scherer’s History of German Literature.—Translated by Mrs. F. Conybeare, Oxford. 
Clarenden Press. A short history of German literature by the most eminent living 
student of it. (Academy.) 


Eysenbach’s German Grammar.—Revised by William C. Collar. Boston, Ginn & Co. 
The student who masters this little book will find himself well equipped for under- 
standing and using the German language. (New England Journal of Education. ) 


Grimms’ Kinder- und Hausmdrchen and Schiller’s Ballad, Der Taucher.—Selected and 
edited, with English notes, glossaries, and grammatical appendixes, by W. H. Van 
der Smissen. Boston, Ginn & Co. The simplicity of these tales renders them pecul- 
iarly fit for beginners in the German language. . (New England Journal of Education. ) 


Die Deutsche Schule.—By E. Gerfew. Lebanon, Ohio, C. K. Hamilton & Co. Price, 
60 cts. A new and comprehensive system of learning the German language by a 
practical teacher. (New England Journal of Education. ) 


A History of Germany.—By C. T. Lewis. 12mo., pp. 799. Price, $1.50. New York, 
Harper & Bros. A marvel of condensed fulness; reliable and clearly written; in- 
valuable for the practical work and use of the teacher. It is founded on Dr. David 
Miiller’s history of the German people, rearranged and adapted for the use of Ameri- 
can students. (Pennsylvania School Journal. is 


Kinder- und Hausmirchen der Gebriider Grimm.—Selected and edited with English 
notes, glossary, and a grammatical appendix. By W. H. Vander Smissen. Boston, 
D.C. Heath & Co. Price, 85 cts. Charming stories for beginners in German. (New 
York School Journal. ) 


An Introduction to German.—By Alonzo Williams. New York, Holt & Co. i2mo., 
pp. 153. Price, $1.00. Conversation and composition, including social and com- 
mercial correspondence. 


A Brief German Grammar.—By Wm. D. Whitney. New York, Holt & Co. 16mo., 

. 143. Price, 75 cents. A superior little text-book, presenting the most important 

facts of the German language in the briefest form consistent with accuracy and clear- 
ness of statement. (New England Journal of Education.) 


German Simplified.—By Augustin Knoflach. P. O. box 1550, New York. School 
edition. Cloth. Price, $1. 25. 


Complete English-German and German-English Dictionary.—By Dr. J. F. Leonhard 
and Louis H. Tafel. Philadelphia, Ig. Kohler. Price, $1.00. The book contains 874 
well-bound pages, well adapted to the use of business men and students. (New Eng- 
land Journal of Education.) 


Progressive German Reader.—By G. Eugene Fasnacht. New York, Macmillan & 
Co. it contains an introduction to the German order of words, with copious exam- 
ples, extracts from German authors in poetry and prose, notes and vocabulary. (New 
York Schoc] Journal. ) 


A Manual of the German Language. —By Augustin Knoflach. Philadelphia, John 
E. Potter & Co. 12mo. Price, $1.00. 


Elements of the German Language.—By Theodore Soden. Cincinnati, A. H, Pouns- 
ford & Co. A practical manual for acquiring the art of reading, speaking, and come 
posing German. 12mo., pp. 371. Price, $1.25. 
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The Student’s Manual of Exercises for Translating into German.—By A. Lodeman, 
New York, G. P. Putnam & Sons. Material for translating into German, with notes 
fulland clear. (New York School Journal.) 


German Manual.—New method for acquiring a theoretical and practical knowledge 
of the German language. By Frederick Ruenzler, Reading, Pa. Material for con- 
versation is presented on almost every page throughout the mannal, and with its 
help serious effort may well be made to impart a practical, speaking mastery of the 
language. (Pennsylvania School Journal.) 


Greek. 


The Iliad of Homer.—Books I-III, with introduction and notes by Robt. P. Keep. 
Boston, John Allyn. 12ni0., pp. 234. Price, 90 cents. 


A First Greek Reader.—With notes and vocabulary, by Charles M. Moss. Boston, 
John Allyn. 16mo., pp.158. Price, 70 cents. 


Xenophon’s Memorabilia of Socrates.—With introduction and notes by Samuel R. 
Winans. Boston, John Allyn. 16mo., pp.290. Price, $1.20. 


A Lexicon of the First Three Books of Homer’s Iliad.—By Clarence E. Blake. New 
York, D. Appleton & Co. 12mo., pp.215. Price, $1.20. 


The Greek Preposition.—By F.A.Adams. New York, D. Appleton & Co. 12mo., pp. 
fol. Price, 75 cents. 


Plato: Apology and Crito.—By L. Dyer. Boston, Ginn & Co. pp.204, Price, cloth, 
$1.25; paper, 95 cents. 


Euripides’ Bacchantes.—Edited by I. T. Beckwith, in ‘‘ College Series of Greek Au- 
thors.” Boston, Ginn & Co. One of the most brilliant pieces of the Attic drama. 
Has been little read in our colleges because no edition has hitherto been published 
in this country. Helping notes are introduced, and difficulties are explained to en- 
courage in the learner a habit of broader study. (New England Journal of Education.) 


Introduction to the Language and Verse of Homer.—By Prof. T. D. Seymour. Boston, 
Ginn & Co. pp.94. Price, 50 cents. A practical beok of reference, which clears away 
many of the student’s difficulties by explaining dialectic forms, metrical peculiarities, 
and difficult points in Homeric style and syntax, with carefully chosen examples. 
(New England Journal of Education.) 


Greek Inflection, or Object Lessons in Greek Philology.—By B. F. Harding. Boston, 
Ginn & Co. pp. 110. Price, 55 cents. This volume is of special value to the teacher, 
as it presents the forms of the Greek language in a simple and scientific manner, 
(Educational Journal of Virginia.) 


A Sauskrit Primer.—With exercises and vocabularies. By George Buhler and Ed- 
ward D. Perry. Boston, Ginn & Co. Care has been taken in this revision to retain 
nothing but what would supply the real needs of the beginner. (New England Jour- 
nal of Education.) 


The Lives of Greek Statesmen.—Second series. By Sir Geo. W. Cox. New York, 
Harper & Bros. Every classical teacher and student will welcome the second picture 
of the Greek world. The lives sketched in this volume are Ephialtes, Kimon, 
Perikles, Pharmion, Archidamas, Kleon, Brasidas, Demosthenes, Aikias, and Her. 
mokrates. (New England Journal of Education.) 


Thucydidcs.—Books VI and VII. By W.A. Lamberton. New York, Harper & 
Bros. 12mo., pp. 324. Price, $1.50. 


Outlines of the History of Greek Philosonhy.—By Edward Zeller. New York, Henry 
Holt & Co. Price, $1.75. Fullindex. ‘New England Journal of Education.) 


Preparatory Greek Texts.—Required ior admission to American colieges. Cesar, 
Cicero, Ovid, and Virgil. New York, Holt & Co. 16mo., pp. 29. Price, 75 cents. 


Italian. 


The Meisterschaft System.—By Dr. R. S. Rosenthal. Boston, Meisterschaft Publish- 
ing Company. A short and practical method of acquiring complete fluency of speech 
in the Italian language. : 

Latin. 


The Three Pronunciatious of Latin.—The claimsof each presented, and special reasons 
given for the use of the English mode. By M. M. Fisher. 12mo., pp. 229. New 
York, D. Appleton & Co. The book strives to be fair, and certainly is interesting. 
(Pennsylvania School Journal.) 
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Satires of Aulus Persius Flaccus.—Edited with English notes. By Henry Clark 
Johnson. New York, A.S. Baroes & Co. 8vo., pp. 102. Price, $1.25. 


The Agricola and Germania of Cornelius Tacitus.—With explanatory notes and maps. 
By Henry Clark Johnson. New York, A. 8. Barnes & Co. &vo., pp-77. Price, $1.25. 


A Grammar of the Latin Language.—F¥or use of schools and colleges. By Wm. Bing- 
ham. Philadelphia, E. H. Butier & Co. 12mo., pp. 432. Students of Latin will 
find this book as tseful and helpful as any text-book of the kind we know. (Penn- 
sylvania School Journal.) 


Shumway’s Hand-Book of Latin Synonyms.—Doston, Ginn & Co. Price, 30 cents. 


Tetlow’s Inductive Latin Lessons.—LDoston, Ginn & Co. Price, $1.12. Exercises taken 
from Cesar. 


Tomlinson’s Manual for the Siudy of Latin Grammar.—Boston, Ginn & Co. Price, 
20 cents. 


The New Cesar.—By Allen and Greenough. Boston, Ginn & Co. pp. 500, illus- 
trated. Price, $1.40. 


Latin Grammar.—By Allen and Greenough. Boston, Ginn & Co. Price, $1.12. 
Allen’s New Latin 2fethod.—Boston, Ginn & Co. Price, 40 cents. 
Blackburn’s Latin Grammar and Exercises.—Boston, Ginn & Co. Price, $1.00. 


A Parallel Syntax Chart of Latin, Greek, French, English, and German, based on the 
logical analysis.—By W. W. Smith and R. E. Blackwell. Boston, Ginn & Co. (Ohio 
Educational Monthly.) 


The Beginner’s Latin Book.—By Wm. C. Collar. Ginn & Co. (New England Jour- 
nal of Education. ) 


Questions for Classical Students.—On the first books of Cesar’s Gallic War, and Xen- 
ophon’s Anabasis, with grammatical references. By E. C. Ferguson. Boston, Ginn 
& Co. Price, $1.25. It gives such questions as every skilful teacher uses in the daily 
examination of his classes. (Educational Journal of Virginia.) 


Selections from Latin Authors for Sight-Reading.—By E.T.Tomlinson. Boston, Ginn 
& Co. pp.237. Price, $1.10. The selections are good and from standard authors. 
(New York School Journal.) 


First Steps in Latin.—By R. F. Leighton. Boston, Ginn & Co. pp.431. Price, $1.20. 
Highly commended as a classical text-book. (New York School Journal.) 


Greenough’s Bucolics and Six Books of Virgil’s 4neid.—Boston, Ginn & Co. Tllus- 
trated. Price, $1.60. With vocabulary. 


Leighton’s Latin Lessons.—Boston, Ginn & Co. Price, $1.12. 


Six Weeks’ Preparation for Reading Cesar —By J.M.Whiton. Designed to accom- 
pany a grammar and to prepare pupils for reading at sight. Cloth, 18mo., pp. 100. 
Price, 55 cents, Ginn & Co. (New England Journal of Education.) 


Cicero de Officiis.—By Austin Stickney. New York, Harper Bros. 12mo., pp. 357 
Price, $1.50. 


Preparatory Latin and Greek Texts, required for admission to American colleges, 
Cesar, Cicero, Ovid, Virgil, Xenophon, and Homer. New York, Holt & Co. 16mo., 
pp. 767. Price, $1.50. 


Preparatory Latin Texts, required for admission to American colleges. Cesar, Cic- 
ero, Ovid, and Virgil. New York, Holt & Co. 16mo., pp. 478. Price, $1.00. 


First Lessons in Latin.—By K. Macaulay Eich. New York, Macmillan & Co. Price, 
40 cents. (New England Journal of Education.) 


College Latin Course in English.—By William Cleaver Wilkinson. New York, Chau- 
tauqua Press. Price, $1.00. This volunie completes a series of four books known as 
“The After-School Series,” designed to give to English readers in their own langnage 
the treasures of the best Greek and Latin authors. (New England Journal of Edu- 
cation. ) 

GENERAL SCIENCE. 


The Commen Sense of the Exact Scicnccs.—By the late Wm. K. Clifford, New York. 
New York, D. Appleton & Co. Price,$1.00. The whole volume is written in a mas- 
terful, scholariy manner, and the theories are illustrated by one hundred carefully 
prepared figures. (New York School Journal.) 
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GEOGRAPHIES AND Maps. 


Outlines of Geography.—By Josephine K. Brown. Syracuse, C. W. Bardeen. 16mo., 
pp. 59. Price, 25 cents. Adapted to any text-book. 


Elementary Geography.—Edited by Jamcs Monteith, New York, A. 8. Barnes 
&Co. Quarto, pp. 96. Price, 75 cents. 


Complete Geoyraphy.—KEdited by James Monteith. New York, S. A. Barnes & Co. 
Large quarto, pp. 140. Price, $1.50. 


Bradley’s Atlas of the World.—With index tomaps. Philadelphia, Wm. M. Bradley & 
Bro. Folio, pp. 112. Price, $25.00. This atlas seems to leave almost notbing to be 
desired in a complete atlas of the world. (New England Journal of Education.) 


Lessons in Mathematical Geography.—With introductory exercises in form. Yor the 
use of teachers. By Silas Y. Gillan. Danville, lil., Geo. E. Cockerton. (Ohio Edu- 
cational Monthly.) 


Practical Work in Geography.—By Henry McCormick. Chicago, A. Flanagan. Price, 
$1.00. This work is divided into three departments—preparatory, elementary, and 
advanced. (New York School Journal.) 


Elements of Co-ordinate Geography.—By W. B. Smith. Boston, Ginn & Co. This 
work has been tested at every point in the class-room and is strongly commended to 
students. (New England Journal of Education.) 


Classical Atlas.—Boston, Ginn & Co. In twenty-three colored maps, with complete 
index. Cloth, quarto. Price, $2.00. A classical atlas; a marvel of accuracy, com- 
pleteness, and discriminating judgment. (New England Journal of Education.) 


A Manual of Mathematical Geography.—By A. A. Moulton. Columbus, Ohio, Hann 
& Adair. Price, 30 cents. Teachers will find it very helpful in the study. (Ohio 
Educational Monthly.) ; 


Outline Map of the United States.—Drawn under the direction of A. B. Hart, and ed- 
ited by E. Channing. Boston, D. C. Heath & Co. For the use of classes in history, 
geography, and in geology. Price, 50 cents. 


Classic Atlas.—Standard. For schools and colleges, with index. New York, Ivi- 
son, Blakeman, Taylor & Co.. This atlas is a valuable addition to a stock of classic 
text-books. Price, $2.50. (New York School Journal.) 


New Historical Atias and General History —By Robert H. Labberton. New York, 
Townsend MacCown. Containing 141 maps. Price, $2.00. The historical atlases by 
this author are generally conceded to be the best that have ever been published. 
(New York School Journal.) 


Historical Atlas.—By R. H. Labberten. New York, Townsend MacCown. Price, 
$2.00. This is one of the most attractive atlases in the market. The tabie of con- 
tents being of itself a most thorough and complete outline of historical study. (New 
England Journal of Education.) 


The Essentials of Geography.—By G. C. Fisher. Boston, New England Publishing 
Company. Eastern and Western Hemispheres. Complete. With perforated mays 
for slate-drawing. One of the best aids to the teaching of geography. 


Pocket Atlas of the World.—Chicago, Rand, McNally & Co. With colored maps and 
statistics of each State and Territory, and of every country inthe world. Illustrated 
by over one hundred colored diagrams, tables, &c. pp. 191. Price, 25 cents. 

Atias of the Worid.—Indexed. Chicago, Rand, McNally & Co. Itcontains 92 maps 
21x 14 inches, 251 diagrams, and $28 pages. Cloth. Price, $12.50. 

Series of Maps of the States and Territories of the United States.—Chicago, Rand, Re- 
Nally & Co. Size ranging from 25x30 to 41x58 Price, $1.50 to $3.30. 

Aap of North America.—Chicago, Rand, McNally & Co. 41x52inches. Price, $5.00, 

Standard Map of the United States—Chicago, Rand, MeNally & Co. Size, 144x9} 
feet. Mounted on cloth with spring rollers. Price, $1.00. 

Map of the United States, Canada, and Mexico.—Rand, McNally & Co. 41x52 inches. 
Price, $5.00 

Map of the Eastern Hemisphere.—Chicago, Rand, McNally & Co. 41x58 inches. 
Price, $5.00. 

Map of the Western Hemisphere.—Chicago, Rand, McNally & Co. 41353 inches, 
Price, $5.00. 
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Map of South America.—Chicago, Rand, McNally & Co. 41x52 inches. Price, $5.00. 


Railroad and County Map and Shipper’s Guide of Texas.—Indexed. Chicago, Rand, 
McNally & Co. Size, 30 x 23 inches. Price, 25 cents. : 


Map of Europe—Rand, McNally & Co. 41x 5l inches. Price, $5.00. 
Map of Asia.—Rand, McNally & Co. 41 x 52 inches. Price, $5.00 
Dap of Africa.—Rand, McNally & Co. 41x 52 inches. Price, $5.00. 


The Cities of the Ancient World.—By Hazel Shepard. New York, Geo. Routledge & 
Sons. Price, $1.50. A very desirable auxiliary to the teacher of geography and his- 
tory. (New York School Journal.) 


The Cities of the Modern World.—By Hazel Shepard. New York, Geo. Routledge 
* sone A companion to the “Cities of the Ancient World.” (New York School 
ournal, ) 


The Helectic Historical Atlas and Charts.——A hand-book for students aud general 
readers, convenient and useful. New York, Van Antwerp, Bragg & Co. (Ohio Edu- 
cational Monthly.) 

GEOLOGY. d 

Applied Geology.—By §. G. Williams. New York, D. Appleton & Co. 12rmo., pp. 

386. Price, $1.40. 


A Compendium of Geology.—By Joseph La Conte. New York, D. Appleton & Co. 
His lucid description of geological agencies will awaken a true scientific appetite. 
(New York School Journal.) 


The Annular System, or the Story of the Rocks.—By Isaac N. Vail. Cleveland,Ohio, 
Clark, Clark & Zangerle. The author, a practical geoiogist, undertakes to account 
for the numerous deluges which geologists believe to have fallen upon the earth; the 
absence of the rainbow, and the great length of human life before the flood, limestone 
strata, coal deposits, and the Great Ice Age. A book worthy the attention of scien- 
tists. (Ohio Educational Monthly.) 


Geological Excursions.—Or the rudiments of geology for young learners. By Alex 
ander Winchell. Chicago, 8. C. Griggs & Co. Illustrated, 12mo., pp. 240. Price, 
$1.50. The lessons are simple and the method natural and charming. (Peunsylvania 
School Journal.) 


Common Minerals and Rocks.—By W. O. Crosby, Boston, D. C. Heath & Co, Illus- 
trated, pp. 200. Price, 40 and 60 cents. New edition enlarged. 


Class-Book of Geology.—Py Archibald Geikie. Boston, Willard Small. Dlustrated, 
12mo., pp. 510, Price, $2.60. The author makes every branch perfectly correct and 
intelligible as far as he goes. (New England Journal of Education.) 


Outlines of Determinative Mineralogy.—For high-grade schools. By C. Gilbert 
Wheeler. Chicago, 8. J. Wheeler. Price, $1.00. 


GRAMMAR AND LANGUAGE LESSONS, 


The Sentence and Word Book.—A guide to writing, spelling, and composition by the 
word and sentence metbods. By James Johonnot. 12mo., pp. 184. New York, D. 
Appleton & Co. Intelligently employed as a guide and help, it will be found useful. 
(Pennsylvania School Journal. ) 


Grammar and Composilion for Common Schools.—By E.O. Lyte. New York, D. Ap- 
pleton & Co. 12mo., pp. 270. Price, 75 cents. 


Easy Lessons in Grammar.—By Adolph Dreyspring. New York, D. Appleton & Co. 
An introduction to the ‘cumulative method,” adapted to school and hoie instruc- 
tion. (New England Journal of Education.) 


School Edition of Hodgson’s Errors in the Use of English.—Compiled and edited by J. 
Douglas Christie. 12mo0.,pp.142. D. Appleton & Co. As exercises for tlie correction 
of false grammar and rhetoric it will be found very convenient. (Pcunsylvania School 
Journal.) 


Hodgson’s Errors in the Use of the English.—School edition. Compiled by J. D. Cliris- 
tie. New York, D. Appleton & Co. 12mo., pp. 153... Price, 75 cents. It can be made 
of great use in the school room. (New York School Journal.) 

An Aid to English Grammar.—By Asher Starkweather. Syracuse, C. W. Bardeen. 
16mo., pp. 216. Price, 75 cents. This is designed especially for teachers. , 


Modern Language in Education.—By G. F. Comfort. Syratuse, C. W. Bardeen. 
16mo., pp. 40, Price, 25 cents, 
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A Grammar of the English Language.—By Wm. Cobbett. New York, A.S. Barnes & 
Co. Price, 75 cents. Intended for the use of schools aud young persons in general. 
(Ohio Educational Monthly.) 


Primary Lessons in English Language and Composition.—By W. H. Maxwell. New 
York, A.S. Barnes & Co. 12mo., pp.144. Price, 40 cents, 


Short Studies in English.—New York, A. §. Barnes & Co. 12mo., pp. 220. Price, 
60 cents. 


Graded Leseons in Letter-Writing and Business Forms.—LBy Edward I. Ward. Four 
numbers. Prices, $1.20, $1.50, $1.62, €1.80. New York, A. S. Barnes & Co. For use 
in the upper grades of grammar schools, we know of nothing so well adapted. (New 
England Journal of Education.) 


Stops, or ow to Punctuate.—By Paul Allardyce. Philadelphia, Geo, Ul. Buchanan. 
pp. 75. Price, 35 cents. Each rule is followed by an example in which its applica- 
tion is illustrated. (New York School Journal.) 


Practical Punctuation and Letter- Writing.—By H. W.EUsworth. New York. 12mo., 
pp. 102. Price, 75 cents. 


Practical Rules for Punctuation.—By H. W. Ellsworth. New York, Ellsworth & 
Wilson. For teachers and pupils. Adapted for use in all grades of schools or for 
private reading. (New York School Journal.) 


A Syllabus of English Grammar.—By C.T. Foster. Ithaca, New York. It is of the 
utmost value to the teacher in lieu of the regular text-book. (New York School 
Journal.) 


A Grammar of Old English.—By Edward Sievers. Boston, Ginn & Co. It aims to 
acquaint the student with the norinal or typical forms of the language. (Ohio Edu- 
cational Monthly.) 


Development of English Literature and Language.—By Alfred H. Welsh. Chicago, S. 
C. Griggs & Co. §Svo., pp. xxv, 1066. Price, $3.00. The whole is done in a vivacious 
style, abounding in crisp, aphoristic sentences ; comprehensive to a remarkable de- 
gree, yet always thorough and accurate. (Pennsylvania School Journal.) : 


Tords; their Use and Abuse.—By William Mathews. Chicago, 8. C. Griggs & Co. 
12mo.,, pp. 494. Price, $2.00. It is interesting throughout, highly instructive, and it 
makes its readers more correct, accurate, and elegant in their speech and writing. 
(Pennsylvania School Journal.) 


Words and their Uses, Past and Present.—A study of the English language. By Rich- 
ard Grant White. Boston, Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 16mo.,pp. 467. Price, $1.00. In 
this book teachers will find an authoritative guide for their own instruction, as well 
as for use in the class-room, and a rich fond of illustrations. (Pennsylvania School 
Journal.) 


Method of Teaching Literature.—By four successful teachers. Boston, Houghton, 
Miffiin & Co. (Pamphlet.) To be sent free to teachers upon application. (New 
York School Journal.) 


Masterpieces in English Literature.—By Homer B. Sprague. Boston, Interstate Pub- 
lishing Company. pp. 445. Price, $2.00. This work presents productions of genius 
which are the glory of our literature. 


Forty Lessons in Punctuation and the Use of Capitals.—By Milton Quay. Boston, Leach 
& Co. pp. 40. Price, 75 cents. 


Grammar for Common Schools.—By B.F.Tweed. Boston, Lee & Shepard. Price, 
3) cents. It develops carefally and systematically the elementary principles of tech- 
nical grammar, and is well supplied with suitable exercises and ilustrations. (Edu- 
cational Journal of Virginia.) 


Hints on Language.—By §. Arthur Bent. Boston, Lee & Shepard. Price,50 cents. 
A useful hand-book for graded class-work; invaluable to teachers in the lower grades. 
(New England Journal of Education.) 


An Elementary Language-Gook in Graded Lessons, or Learning to make English.—By 
John Lockwood. New York. The pupil is fully instructed by plain directions and 
numerous models how to proceed at every step. (New York Schoo! Journal.) 


Selected Words.—For spelling, dictation, and language lessons. By C.E. Meleney 
and William M. Giffin, New York, A. Lovell & Co. 12mo., pp.162. Teachers will 
find the book handy, reliable, and useful. (Pennsylvania School Journal.) 
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The Philosophy of Words.—A popular introduction to the science of language. By 
Frederic Garlanda. New York, A. Lovell & Co. 16mo., pp. 302. Price, $1.35. It is 
a book of universal interest and sterling worth. (Mail and Evening Express.) 


Lessons in English.—By Albert N. Raub. Philadelphia, Porter & Coates. Cloth, 
12mo., pp.176. A practical course of language lessons and elementary grammar. (New 
England Journal of Education. ) 


A Practical English Grammar.—F¥or use of schools and private students. By Albert 
N. Raub. Philadelphia, Porter & Coates. Cloth, 12mo.,256 pp. Only the simples: 
and most necessary principles are discussed and illustrated, for the purpose of giviny 
ability to speak the language correctly. (New England Journal of Education. ) 


Essential Lessons in English Composition, Analysis, and Grammar.—By J. E. Murray. 
Philadelphia, John E. Potter & Co. pp.226. Price, 75 cents. Anexcellent work for 
the progressive teacher. 


Essential Lessons in English Etymology.—By J.G.R.McElroy. Philadelphia, John 
E. Potter & Co. pp.320. Price,75 cents. This work comprises the history, deriva- 
tion, composition, and relationship of English words, with lists of prefixes, suffixes, 
&c. ° 


English Literature and Literary Criticism.—By James Baldwin. Philadelphia, John 
E. Potter & Co. Two volumes: English prose, pp. 580.; English poetry, pp. 608. Price, 
£1.50 per volume. The broad field of English and American literature for investiga- 
tion and study. 


English and American Literature.—By James Baldwin. Philadelphia, John E. Pot- 
ter & Co. Price, $1.25. For school and college use. 


Advanced Lessons in English Composition.—Analysis and Grammar. By J. E. Mur- 
ray. Philadelphia, John E. Potter & Co. Cloth, 12mo., pp. 382. Price, 90 cents. 
It appears to have all the grammarian’s virtues. (New England Journal of Educa- 
tion.) 

Webb's New Wora Method.—New York, Potter, Ainsworth & Co. Suggestive and 
helpful to the primary teacher. (Pennsylvania School Journal.) 


* Standard Composition- Book.—New York, Potter, Ainsworth & Co. Price, 5 cents3 
per dozen. Itcontains hints and directions to pupil and teacher, rules for capitals 
and punctuation, and brief models of compositions, letters, invoices, &c. (Ohio 
Educational Monthly.) 


The New Tord Method.—By J. Russell. New York, Webb, Potter, Ainsworth & Co. 
The volume is well fitted in its make-up to be a first-class primary reader. (New 
York School Journal.) 


Burns’ English Grammar.—By E. A. Burns. Cincinnati,A. H. Pounsford & Co. 
Principles of English grammar defined and illustrated. 12mo.,pp. 250, Price $1.00. 


Composition in the School-room.—By E. Galbraith. G.P. Putnam’s Sons. This book 
presents a very admirable system of correcting compositions. (New England Journal 
of Education.) 


“‘ How Should I Pronounce?” or the Art of Correct Pronunciation.—A manual for 
schools, colleges and private use. By Wm. H. P. Phyfe. New York, G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. 18mo., pp. xx, 305. We heartily commend the work to our teachers in partic- 
ular. (Pennsylvania School Journal.) 


Grammatical Analysis by Diagrams.—By Albert N. Raub. Harrisburgh, Raub & Co. 
Price,20 cents. Asimple written grammatical analysis, which has less objections than 
most published systems. (New York School Journal.) 


English Syntax and Analysis Simplified.—By Hrs. M. LD) Haynie. Chicago, George 
Sherwood & Co. <A very skilful treatment of these subjects, designed fur use in com- 
mon, high,and normal schools. (New York School Journal.) 


Eclectic Language Lessons.—By M. E. Thalheimer. New York, Van Antwerp, Bragg 
& Co. 12mo.,pp. 110. Price 42 cents. Designed to accustom children to a correct 
use of the elemeniary forms of speech. Profusely illustrated. 


Language Exercises, Grammar and Composition.—Part 3. By C.C. Long. NewYork, 
Van Antwerp, Bragg & Co. For common-school work this series of books has no su- 
perior. (New England Journal of Education.) 


Long’s Language Exercises, Grammar and Composition.—New York, Van Antwerp 
Bragg & Co. Part 3. Ail the essentials of English grammar are presented. Prac- 
tice in writing short, easy sentences is begun at the very outset. (New England 
Journal of Education.) 
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McGuffey’s Word List.—New York, Van Antwerp, Bragg & Co. 16mo., pp. 80. 
Price 12 cents. : , 


A Book of Language Lessons for Children of all Ages.—Written and published by Win. 
D. Wheeler, Andover, Mass. This book is devoted to hints and simple rules for start- 
ing children and others on the lines of psychical investigation, with such explana- 
tions, mostly in childrens’ language, as are necessary. (New England Journal of Ea- 
ucation.) 

GYMNASTICS. 


The New Gymastics for Men, Women, and Children.—DBy. Dio Lewis. New York, Clark 
Bros. Every teacher who makes any pretension to physical drill in school ought to 
have this book. (New York School Journal.) 


HISTORY. 


Armstrong’s Primer of English Historya—New York, A. C. Armstrong & Son. For 
Schooland family use. Price,50 cents. A model work for beginners. (New England 
Journal of Education.) 


Topics and References in American History.—With numerous search questions. By 
Geo. A. Williauis, Syzacuse, C. W. Bardeen. Cloth, 16mo., pp. 50. Price, 50 cents. 


A Primary History of the United States.—New York, A.S. Barnes & Co. The leading 
facts in our country’s history told in a simple, easy style, printed in large type, and 
beautifully illustrated. (Ohio Educational Monthly.) 


Barnes’ Brief United States History.—New York, A. S. Barnes & Co. Price, $1.00. 
Illustrated with portraits, maps, flags, &c. As a hand-book for teachers of history 
this volume has special value. (New England Journal of Education.) 


Primary History of the United States.—For schools. New York, A.S. Barnes & Co. 
12mo., pp. 250. Price, 75 cents. 


A History of the United States. By Emery E. Childs. Price, $1.00. New York, Baker 
& Taylor. Arranged in chronological order from the discovery of America, 1492, to 
the year 1&85, including notices of manufactures and other industries; of railroads, 
canals, telegraphs, &c. (New England Journal of Edu zation.) 


Scudder’s History of the United States.—Philadelphia, J. 1. Putler. In clearness of 
statement, attractiveness of mechanical execution, and faithfulness to truth and the 
right, this is a model history. (New England Journal of Education.) 


Civil Government in Theory and Practice. —By W.1. Chase. Chicago. Price, 75 cents. 
Prepared for use in schools. To students and teachers this woik will be of the utmost 
value in studying or teaching history. (New York Schoui Journal.) 


United States History, by the Brace System.—By John Trainer. Chicago, A. Flana- 
gan. A plan well indorsed by great teachers and worthy of a fair trial in school 
work. (New England Journal of Education.) 


Elements of Universal Historya—By H.M.Cottinger. Milwaukee, Freidenker Pub- 
lishing Company. Price, $1.50. Designed for higher institutions and for self-instruc- 
tion. 

Outlines of Medieval and Modern History.—A text-book for high schools, seminaries, 
and colleges. By P.V.N. Myers. Cloth, pp. 740. Price, $1.65. Boston, Ginn & Co. 
We commend the book for the class-room and for homereading. (New Eugland Jour- 
nal of Education.) 


Our Governnent.—By J.Macy. Boston, Ginn & Co. This book treats of our na- 
tional Constitution, and is a completetext-book on civil government. (New England 
Journal of Education. ) 

Drill Lists in United States History.—By R.H. Holbrook. Lebanon, O., C.K. Hamil- 
ton & Co. (Ohio Educational Monthly.) 


History of Modern Europe.—By R. Lodge. New York, Harper & Bros. Cloth, 12mo., 
pp. 772. Price, $1.50. Student’s series. 


Studies in Gencral HistoryBy Mary D. Sheldon. Boston, D. C. Heath & Co. 
Price, & cts. The book is a work of rare excellence, and its methods should beadopted 
in our American schools, (New England Journal of Education.) 


Teacher’s Manual, ta Accompany Studies in General History.—By Mary D. Sheldon. 
Boston, D.C. Heath & Co. Price, 85 cts, (Educational Journal of Virginia.) 


Methods of Teaching and Studying History.—By G.S. Hall. Boston, D. C. Heath & 
Co. 12mo., pp. 400. Price, $1.40. Readers of the old edition will find this essentially 
anew work. (New York School Journal.) 
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A History of the United States.—For schools. By Alexander Johnscn. New York, 
Holt & Co. 12mo., pp. 473. Price, $1.25. The:author gives the true idea for the 
training of young American citizens; the book is furnished with excellent suggestions 
for teachers. Index, maps, &c. Poorly illustrated. (Pennsylvania School Journal.) 


History of the United States.—By Alexander Johnston. New York, Holt & Co, 
i2mo., pp. 493. Price, $1.25. 

Outlines of Universal History—By Geo. P. Fisher. New York, Ivison, Blakeman, 
Taylor & Co. pp. 700. Price, $3.00. Well adapted and satisfactory for use in the 
school-room, the library, and the private study. (Pennsylvania School Journal.) 


How ie are Governed.—An explanation of the Constitution of the United States. 
By Anna Laurens Dawes. Boston, D. Lothrop & Co. 12me., pp. 432. Price, $1.50. 
A book our boys and girls ought to read and study. (Pennsylvania School Journal.) 


A Brief Compend of History of the United States —By M. L. Smith. Boston, Leach 
& Co. pp. 40. Price, 20 cents. 


A Hand-Rook of English History.x—With maps, tables, &c. Boston, Lee & Shepard. 
Price, $1.20. It gives prominence to the progress of civil and religious liberty, and 
points to the future with hope. It has also an admirable sketch of the writers of the 
nineteenth century. (New England Journal of Education.) 


Stories from English History.—New York, T. Nelson & Sons. Hlustrated. Price, 50 
cents. One of the ‘“‘ Royal School Series.” The stories are simply told, in brief an:l 
attractive style. (New England Journal of Education.) 


A Topical Outline of General Historyx—By Henry L. Boltwood. Chicago, Geo. R. 
Sherwood & Co. pp. 96. Price, 60 cents. As a guide to teaching history these 
outlines are invaluable. (New England Journal of Education.) 


Civil Government of the United States and of the State of Michigan.—A text-book for 
schools. By Russel C. Ostrander. Chicago, Geo. Sherwood & Co. To teachers of 
Michigan this work is almost a necessity, and to book-makers in other States a 
model. (New York School Journal. ) 


Topical Studies in American History.—By John G. Allen, Scranton, Rochester, N. 
Y., Wetmore & Co. Price, 35cents, Anexcellent little manual. Helpful to teacher 
and student. (Ohio Educational Monthly.) 


KINDERGARTENS. 


The Kindergarten and the School.—By four active workers. Springfield, -Mass., Mil- 
ton, Bradley & Co. pp. 150. Price, $1.00, Illustrated. 


Stories for Kindergartens and Primary Schools.—By Sarah E, Wiltse. Boston, Ginn 
& Co. (Ohio Educational Monthly.) 


Law. 


An Abridgment of Kent’s Commentary on American Law.—By E. F. Thompson, with 
an introduction by Judge Nelson. Boston, Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 12mo., pp. 339. 
Price, $2.50. 

LoGic AND RHETORIC. 


A Shorter Course in Rhetoric.—By C. W. Bardeen, Syracuse. Price, $1.25. One of 
the best books of its kind in any language, presenting the fundamental principles of 
rhetoric in a very concise and clear way. (New England Journal of Education.) 


The Practical Llements of Rhetoric.—With illustrative examples. By John F, Gen- 
ung. Boston, Ginn & Co. (New England Journal of Education.) 


A Shorter Course in Ihetoric.—By C. W. Bardeen. New York, A. S. Barnes & Co. 
A text-book of moderate size and containing all the more valuable features of the 
larger work. (Ohio Educational Monthly.) 


A Complete Rhetoric.—For schools, colleges, and private study. By A. H. Welsh. 
Chicago, S. Griggs & Co. (New England Journal cf Education.) 


Iegel’s Logic.—By W. T. Harris. Chicago, 8. C. Griggs & Co. Theo fifth volume 
of Griggs’ Philosophical Classics, and a weicome volume to ail who are interested in 
philosophical studies. (New England Journal of Education.) 


The Book of Eloquence.—By C.D. Warner. Boston, Lee & Shepard. Price, $1.20. 


The Elements of Logic.—By W. Stanley Jevons. New York, Sheldon & Co. Octavo, 
pp. 330. Price, $1.00. The book abounds in apt illustrations, and a constant interest 
is sustained in the student’s mind. (New York School Journal.) 
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MANUAL TRAINING. 


Manual Traininy the Solution of Social and Industrial Problems.—By Charles Hf. Tam. 
New York, Harper & Bros. Cloth, pp. 400. Illustrated. Price, $1.50, The first 
third of the book is a clear, concise, aduirably illustrated description of every de- 
partment of work. The anthor then links maunal training to intellectual and moral 
activities in a masterly way. Asa teaching mannal in this art the book is fall, ex- 
plicit, and attractive. (Now England Journal of Education.) 


MATHEMATICS. 


Numbers Iilustrated in Language, Drawing, and Leading Lessons.—Py A. J. Rickoff 
and &£.C. Davis. Now York, D. Appleton & Co. 12mo., pp. 166. Price, 42 cents. 
An lrithmetic for primary schools. 


Numbers Applied.—By A.J. Rickoff. New York, D. Appleton & Co. 12mo., pp. 416. 
Price, ts cents. A complete Arithmetic for all grades. 


Intermediate Arithmetic Problems.—For junior classes. By Emma A. Welch. Syra- 
cuse, C. W. Bardeen. Cloth, 16mo., pp. 100. Price, 50 cents. 


Icy to the above.—By the same author. Cloth, 16mo., pp. 30. Price, 50 cents. 


Numbers Made ELasy.—By 8.Louise Valentine. Syracuse, C.W.Bardeen. Three 
hundred squares of colored card-board in box, with key. Price, 50 cents. 


Preliminary Problems for Younger Grades.—By Emma A. Welch. Syracuse, 0. W. 
Bardeen. Cloth, 16ino., pp. 72. Price, 50 cents. 


Elementary Lessons in Arithmetic.—For schools and families. By H.Brodt. Elm- 
hurst, Il. (Ohio Educational Monthly ) 


Principles of <Arithmetic.—By Homersham Cox. Cambridge, Deighton, Bell & 
Co. Acapital book for teachers, treating of the principles of the subject and es- 
chewing all mercantile applications. (Academy.) 


Examples of Differential Equations, with Rules for their Solution.—By George A. 
Osborne. Boston, Ginn & Co. Price, 55 cents. The work is arranged for advanced 
Btudents, to be used in connection with lectures on the subject. (Educational Journal 
of Virginia.) 


First Steps in Numbers.—By Wentworth and Reed. Boston, Ginn & Co. 12mo. 
Price, pupils’ edition (pp. 158), 85 cents; teachers’ edition (pp. 474), $1.00. This 
excellent book contains 239 carefully graded lessons on a plan that will commend 
it toall intelligent readers. (New England Journal of Education.) 


The Grammar School Arithmetic—By Wentworth and Reed. Boston, Ginn & Co. 
12mo., pp.372. Price, 85 cents. Designed for pupils already somewhat advanced 
in numbers and capable of a moderate power in independent thought. (Peunsylvania 
School Journal.) 


Wentworth and EMiil’s Practical Arithmetic.—Boston, Ginn, Heath & Co. 244 pages. 
Price, 85 cents. The problems cover a wide range of subjects, and are particularly 
adapted to general mental discipline. (New England Journal of Education.) 


Language Lessons in Arithmetic.—Written and oral exercises. By Ellen l. Barton. 
Bostou, Ginn, & Co. Price, 85 cents, These lessons are the outcome of the author’s 
own experience, and have had successful application in the school-room. (Educa- 
tional Journal of Virginia.) 


Elements of ihe Theory of the Newtonian Potential Function.—By B. O. Pierce. Boston, 
Ginn & Co. Price, $1.60. This work is made up of lecture notes used in the author’s 
classes in mathematics and physics in Harvard University, and is calculated to be 
helpful to students. (Educational Journal of Virginia.) 


Elements of Algebra; Shorter Course.—By G. A. Wentworth. Boston, Ginn & Co. 
Price, $1.10. Valuable for its clearness of statement, aptuess of illustration, and ful- 
ness in practical examples. (Educational Journal of Virginia.) 


Nicholson’s Primary Arithmetic.—New Orleans, Hansell & Bro. Price, 20 cents. 
Nicholson's Intermediate A rithmetic.—New Orleans, Hansell & Bro. Price, 40 cents. 
Nicholson’s Complete Arithmetic.New Orleans, Hansell & Bro. Price, 75.cents. 
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Intermediate Arithmetic on the Inductive Method.—With parallel mental and written 
exercises. ByJ.W.Nicholson. New Orleans, F, F. Hansell & Co. Special attention 
is given to the simple, progessive, and practical treatment of the subiects, especially 
division, fractions, decimals, and interest. (New England Journal ot Education.) 


Tre Natural Avithmetic.—By Zalmon Richards. Boston, Interstate Publishing Com- 
pary. 1G6mo., pp.128. Price, 40 cents. 


The Politics of Aristotle—Translated into English, with introduction, marginal 
notes, and indices; by B. Jowett. Oxford, Clarendon Press. The best interests of 
education have been consulted in the presentation of this masterpiece of antiquity 
to the public in an English form. (Academy.) 


A Treatise on Differential Equations.—By A. R. Forsyth. New York, Macmillan & 
Co. This is a text-book destined to take the place of Boole’s able treatise. (Acacd- 
omy.) 

A Complete Cousse in Algebra.—For schools of high grade. By Webster Wells. New 
Yorx, Leach, Shewell & Sanborn. pp.349. (New York School Journal. ) 


A Series of Supplementary Books in Arithmetic.—Boston, Leach, Shewell & Sanborn. 
Price, 7 cents. Comprising ten books for different grades, with 48 pages each. 


Number Lessons for Supplementary Work in Avithmetic.cNine numbers. Bostoz, 
Leach, Shewell & Sanborn. Price, 72 cents per dozon. They furnish exercises to 
develop thought in the pupil and interest in arithmetical work, Key of answers 
for teachers only. (New England Journal of Education.) 


Academic Aigebra.—By Webster Wells. Boston, Leach & Co. pp. 350. Price, 
1.08. 


Elementary Algebra.—By H.S. Hall. Price,$1.10. New York, Macmillan & Co. An 
ec nered large number of carefully prepared examples are given. (New York School 
ournal. ) ; 


Exerciees in Arthmetio.—By James H. Dillard. Philadelphia, John E. Potter. 16mo, 
Price, 50 cents. Progressively arranged for public and private schools. 


Elementary Arithmetic.—For primary and intermediate grades, oral and written. By 
Charles L. Howard. New York, Potter, Ainsworth & Co. 12mo., pp.112. This little 
book is eminently suggestive, practical, and usable. The primary and intermediate 
teacher will find it very helpful. (Pennsylvania School Journal.) 


Problems in Arithmetic.—By Julius L. Townsend. Rochester, N. Y., Scranton, Wet- 
more & Co. TYeachers will find the book avery great aid. (New York School Jour- 
nal.) 

Examples in Primary Arithmetic—By Julius L. Townsend. Rochester, Scranton, 
Wetmore & Co. Price, 20 cents. As a review book in mental arithmetic teachers 
will find it very useful. (New York School Journal.) 


Exanuples in Intermediate Arithmetic.—By Julius L. Townsend. Rochester, Scranton, 
Wetmore & Co. Anexcellent mental discipline. (New York School Journal.) 


Sheldon’s Complete Arithmetic.—New York, Sheldon & Co. With oral and written 
exercises. The book impresses us as one of the best practical, working arithmetics 
published. (Ohio Educational Monthly.) 


Arithmetic of the Farm and Workshop.—By Frank H. Hall. Chicago, George Sher- 
‘ weod & Co. Price, 30 cents. 


Hand-Book of Arithmetic.—By W. H. Sadler and W. R. Will. Baltimore, Md., W. 
H. Sadler. It contains the principles of arithmetic inductively presented, and over 
5,000 problems to exhibit their application. (Ohio Educational Monthly.) 


Lancasterian Exercises in the Fundamental Rules of Arithmetic.—By R. K. Buehrle. 
16mo., pp. JS. Price, 25 cents. Philadelphia, Sower, Potts & Co. Intended to sup- 
plement arithmetics. A boon to pupils of primary schools. Teachers would do well 
io examine the book. (Pennsylvania School Journal.) 


Ray’s Tablets.—New York, Van Antwerp, Bragg & Co. A series of eight tablets 
containing a graded course of lessonsin arithmetic. Each tablet contains 32-48 leaf- 
lets with printed problems thereon. (Ohio Educational Monthly.) 


The Natural Arithmetic.—By Z. Richards. Chicago, S. R. Winchell & Co. Teachers 
who wiil use this book carefully will find the work of teaching arithmetic much 
easier and more pleasant than when using other works. (New York School Journal. ) 
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Elements of Geometry and Trigonometry.—F rom the worksof A.M. Legendre. Adapted 
to the course of mathematical instruction in the United States. By Charles Davies. 
12mo., pp. 291. Price, $1.85. New York, A. S. Barnes & Co. A judicious and skil- 
ful adaptation of Legendre to the wants of American students. (Pennsylvania School 
Journal. ) 


Elementary Co-ordinate Geometry.—For collegiate use and private study. By Wm. 
B. Smith. 8vo., pp. 231. Price, $2.16. Boston, Ginn & Co. It endeavors to keep 
in view the only true end of analytic geometry, namely, mental culture, a strength- 
ening by exercise of the purely intellectual faculties. (Pennsylvania School Journal.) 


Analytical Geometry.—By G. A. Wentworth. Boston, Ginn & Co. The exercises 
are well graded and designed to secure the best mental training. (New England 
Journal of Education.) 


Elements of Geometry.—By Webster Wells. Boston, Leach & Co. pp. 372. Price, 
$1.25. 


An Elementary Treatise on Hydromechanics.—With numerous examples. By E. A. 
Bowser. New York, D. Van Nostrand. While the subjectis treated by the aid of ana- 
lytical geometry and the calculus, the theorems are demonstrated with clearness and 
simplicity. (New England Journal of Education.) 


The Elements of Geometry.—By George Bruce Halsted. John Wiley & Sons. Price, 
$1.75. Teachers of this science who approve of modern methods will find this work 
one that will aid them in giving to geometry its proper educational value in a cur- 
riculum of study. (New England Journal of Education.) 


MECHANICS. 


A Manual of Mechanics.—An elementary text-book designed for students of applied 
mechanics. By T.M.Gordon. New York, D. Appleton & Co. (New England Jour- 
nal of Education. ) 


Statics and Dynamics.—By I.P. Church. New York, Wiley & Sons. 8vo., pp. 196. 
Price, $2.00. 
MEDICAL WORKS. 


The Principles and Practice of Medicine.—By C. Hilton Fagge. Philadelphia, P. 
Blakiston, Son & Co. Complete indexes, two vols., royal 3vo., pp. 1200. Price, 
cloth, $10.00; leather, $12.60; Russia, $14.00. 


The Human Brain, The Field and Limiiation of the Operative Surgery of.—By John 
B. Roberts. Philadelphia, P. Blakiston, Son & Co. Cloth, 8vo., pp. 80; illustrated. 
Price, $1.25. 


Hospital Sisters and their Duties.—By Eva C. E. Liickes. Philadelphia, P. Blakiston 
Son & Co. Cloth, 12ino., pp. 164. Price, $1.00. 


Club-Foot, Clinical Lectures on the Etiology, Morbid Anatomy, Varieties and Treatment 
of.—By A. Sydney Roberts. Philadelphia, P. Blakiston Son, & Co. Cloth, 12mo., 
pp. 32; illustrated. Price, 50 cents. 


Compend of Pharmacy.—By F.E. Stewart. Philadelphia, P. Blakiston,Son & Co. 
Cloth, pp. 196. Price, $1.00 


Diseases of the Kidney.—By *C. H. Ralfe. Philadelphia, P. Blakiston, Son & Co. 
Practical series, vol. 3. Cloth, 12mo., pp. 102; illustrated. Price, $1.00 


Pathology.—By John Bland Sutton. Philadelphia, P. Blakiston, Son & Co. Cloth, 
pp. 390, 149 illustrations. Price, $4.50. 


Surgical Diseases of the Kidney.—By Henry Morris. Philadelphia, Lea Bros. & Co. 
Limp cloth, pp. 554, Price, $2.25. With illustrations and 6 colored plates, It is a 
full and trustworthy book of reference for student and practitioner. 


A Household Manual of Medicine, Surgery, Nursing,and Hygiene.—By Henry Harts- 
horn. Philadelphia, Lea Bros. & Co. pp. 946, 8 plates and 288 engravings. Cloth, 
$4.00; half morocco, $5.00 With an introductory outline of anatomy and physiology. 


The Science and Art of Obstetrics.—By Theophilus Parvin. Philadelphia, Lea Bros. 
& Co. 8vo., pp. 697; fully illustrated. Price, cloth, $4.25; leather, $5.25. 


A Manual of Obstetrics.—By A. F. A. King. Philadelphia, Lea Bros. & Co. Cloth, 
12mo., pp. 376; illustrated. Price $2.25. ‘This is one of the best of the recent hand- 
books, (Virginia Medical Monthly.) 
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A Manual of Surgery.—In treatises by various authors. Inthree 12mo. volumes. pp. 
1866, with 213 engravings. Price, $2,00 per volume. Philadelphia, Lea Bros. & Co. 
It contains the bone and marrow of modern surgery. 


Surgical Diseases of Children.—By Edmund Owen. Lea Bros. &€o. Cloth, 12mo., 
pp. 525; illustrated. Price, $2.00. It is fall of sound information pleasantly given. 


s 


METAPHYSICS AND PHILOSOPHY. 


The New Physics.—A manual of experimental study for high and preparatory schools 
and colleges. By John Trowbridge. New York, D. Appleton & Co. 12mo., pp. 
367. An excellent hand-book, up to the times, and filled with the truescientifiec spirit. 
(Pennsylvania School Journal.) 


Physical Expression, its Modes and Principles.—By Francis Warner. New York, D- 
Appleton & Co. Cloth, 12mo.; illustrated. Price, $1.75. The work is one of much 
interest, based upon the actual observation made in children and adults by the writer. 
(New England Journal of Education.) 


Elements of Psychology.a—With special application to the art of teaching. By James 
Snlly. New York, D. Appleton & Co. A brief examination gives us a favorable im- 
pression of the work. (Ohio Educational Monthly.) 


Elements of Psychology.—By James Snlly. New York, D. Appleton & Co. Price, 
25 cents. An abridgment of the author’s large work on ‘‘ Outlines of Psychology,” 
issued in a cheaper and more convenient form for the general use of teachers. (Edu- 
cational Journal of Virginia.) 


Outlines of Psychology.—W ith special reference to the theory of education. By James 
Sully. Syracuse, N. ¥., C. W. Bardeen. pp. 375. Price, $1.50. This book has been 
adopted for the New York State Teachers’ Reading Circle, and is likely to prove one 
of the most interesting and important of the course. (Educational Journal of Vir- 
ginia. ) 

Teachers Hand-Book on Psychology.—ByJames Sully. New York, D. Appleton & Co. 
12mo., pp. 423. Price, $1.50. 


The Philesophy of Education—By Thomas Tate. Syracuse, C. W. Bardeen. Cloth, 
12mo., pp. 33U. Price, $1.50. 


Science for Schools.—A course of easy lessons, consisting of three small text-books 
entitled First, Second, and Third Yearin Science. By Wentworth and Hill. Boston, 
Ginn & Co. Designed for use in the common schools. (New England Journal of 
Education.) 


Educational Psychology.—By Louisa P. Hopkins. Boston, Lee & Shepherd. Price, 
40 cents. 

Modern Science and Modern Thought.—By S. Laing. Philadelphia, J. B. Lippincott 
& Co. (New England Journal of Education.) 


First Lessons in Philosophy,—By M. §. Handley. New York, Scribner & Welford. 
Carefully prepared by an eminent teacher. (New England Journal of Education.) 


Modern Electricity and Magnetism.—Theoretically and practically considered. By 
Elroy M. Avery. New York, Sheldon & Co. A concise, thorough, and accurate treat- 
ment of the subject. (Ohio Educational Monthly.) 


ain Elementary Text-Book of Physics.—Treating of mechanics, heat, electricity, mag- 
netism, accoustics, and optics, adapted for colleges, technical schools, and seminaries. 
By Anthony and Brackett. New York, John Wiley & Sons. (New England Journal 
of Education.) 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


Memory Selections.—From nearly one hundred «nd fifty authors, for use in schools 
andfamilies. By Charles Northend. Syracuse,C.W. Bardeen. Threeseries, graded. 
Price, 25 cents. 


Improvement of the Mind.—By Isaac Watts. Edited by Stephen N. Fellows. A.S. 
Barnes & Co. 12mo., pp.200. Price, 75 cents. Wewelcome this new and cheap issue 
of the standard old work. (Pennsylvania School Journal.) 


Fichte’s Science of Knowledge.x—A critical exposition. By Chas. Carroll Everett. 
Chicago, 8. C. Griggs. 16mo., pp.287. Price, $1.25. (Pennsylvania School Journal.) 


Biographical Sketches of the Graduates of Yale College.—With annals of the college 
history, from October, 1701, to May, 1745. By Franklin Boditch Dexter. This work is 
published by Henry Holt & Co., New York City, and sold only by subscription. (New 
England Journal of Education. ) 
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The Book-Lover.—A guide to the best reading. By James Baldwin. Chicago, Jan- 
sen, McClung & Co. 16mo., pp. 201. Price, $1.25. For practical purposes, partic- 
ularly fer all educators, we commend this little volume. (Pennsylvania School 
Journal.) 


Education by Doing, or Occupations and Busy Work for Primary Classes.—By Anna 
Johnson. New York, E.L. Kellogg & Co. 12mo., pp. 109. Arithmetic, geograpliy, 
&c., taught by means of blocks, cards, sticks, &c. Simple, practical, suggestive, 
and useful to the primary teacher. (Pennsylvania School Journal.) 


The Adiroudacks asa Health Resort.—By Joseph W.Stickler. New York, G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. Price, $1.00. It shows the bencetit to be derived by a sojourn in this 
famous wilderness in cases of chronic throat trouble and nervous affection, The pur- 
ity of air, water, and the influence of seclusion are factors found in the Adirondack 
Mountains essential to the cure of positive disease. (New England Journal of Edu- 
cation. ) 


Talks to Students.—By G.W.Heenshel. Middietown, Va., Heenshel & Co. Price, 
15 cents. A wholesome bit of advice which should be widely read and thought over. 
(New York School Journal.) 


The Education of Man.—By F. Frebel. Translated by Josephine Jarvis. New York, 
A. Lovell & Co. It treats of man in his earliest childhood. (Ohio Educational 
Monthly.) 


MUSIC. 


The School Room Chorus.—By E.V.De Graff. Syracuse, C.W. Bardeen. 4to, pp. 
148. Price, 35 cents. Acollection of 200 songs for public and private schools. (Ohio 
Edncational Monthly.) 


The Vocalist for Schools and Colleges.—By James E. Ryan. New York, A. §8. 
Barnes. pp. 210. Price, 75 cents. 


The Choral School.—By T. F. Seward and B.C. Unseld. New York, Bigelow & Main. 
Price, 25 cents. Inthe Tonic Sol Fa system, for classes and mixed voices. (New 
England Journal of Education.) 


Familiar Lessons in the Theory of Afusic.—Theo. T. Crane, author and publisher, No. 
327 Stevens street, Camden,N.J. Designed for beginners, and a preparation for more 
advanced productions, (New England Journal of Education.) 


A Beautiful Song Book.—For infant classes of Sunday schools. By Emma Pitt. 
Boston, Ditson & Co. (New England Journal of Education.) 


College Songs.—A collection of new songs recently introduced in collegecirecles, Bos- 
ton, Oliver Ditson & Co. Price, 50 cents. (Educational Journal of Virginia.) 


The American Male Choir.—By J.H.Tenny. Boston, Oliver Ditson & Co. It con- 
tains a goodly number of sacred, gospel, temperance, and memoria! songs, with spir- 
ited glees iu the secular department, all neatly arranged for male choirs. (Educa- 
tional Journal of Virginia.) 


Gems for Litile Singers.—By Misses Emerson and Swayne. Boston, Oliver Ditson & 
Co. Acharming collection of easy sengs for kindergarten and primary schools. (New 
England Journal of Education.) 


Kindergarten Chimes.—By Katie Douglas Wiggin. Boston, Oliver Ditson & Co. 
pp. 100. Price, $1.00 and $1.50. This book contains eighty-seven songs, adapted not 
oy to kindergarten but to all grades of primary schools. (New York School Jour- 
nal.) 


Fresh Flowers.—A song book for infant classes in Sunday school. By Mrs. Emma 
Pitt. Boston, Oliver Ditson & Co. Price, 25 cents. (New England Journal of Ed- 
* ucation.) 


Songs of Promise.—By J. H. Tenney and E. A. Hoffman. Boston, Oliver Ditson 
& Co. pp. 150. It includes many of the best hymns and anthems of the day, espe- 
cially prepared for use in Sunday and common schools. (New York School Journal.) 


Temperance Song Herald.—By J. C. Macy. Boston, Cliver Ditson & Co. Price, 35 
cents. A book for temperance mectings aud home circles. (New England Journal of 
Education.) 


Manual for Teachers and Rote Songs to Accompany the Tonic Sol Fa Music Course for 
Schools.—Part1. By Daniel Batchelor and Thomas Charmbury. Boston, F. H. Gil- 
ory Price, 40 cents. An aid for the teacher of this system. (New York School Jour- 
nal. 
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The Staff Notation.—Snpplement to Books I and Ilof the Tonic Sol Fa Music Course 
for Schools. By Daniel Batchelor and Thomas Charmbury. Boston, F. H. Gilson. 
Price, 15 cents. (New England Journal of Education.) 


Music Primer.—By G. A. Veazie, jr. Boston, Ginn & Co. Valuable as a prepara- 
tion in connection with other methods, not only for children but also in teaching 
adult classes. (New England Journal of Education.) 


Singing Book.—By F.H. Pease. Boston, Ginn & Co. It contains fall exercises for 
voice culture and individual practice, and includes a variety of easy and pleasing 
songs. It enables students to read and comprehend the great masters. (New Eng- 
land Journal of Education.) 


New First, Second, and Third Series of Music Charts.—JIdentical- with Mason’s Music ~ 


Readers. Price, $9.00 for each series of 40 in number. Boston, Ginn & Co. 


The National Musie Course.-—By Luther Whiting Mason. Boston, Ginn & Co. 
Price, 23 and 45 cents. This series is systematic in development, and easily progres- 
sive in grading. 


The Independent Music Reader.—By L. W. Mason. Boston, Ginn & Co. 8vo., pp. 
232. Price, 80 cents. For higher classes where the full graded series cannot be used. 


The New High-School Musie Reader.—For mixed voices. By Julius Eichberg. Bos- 
ton, Ginn & Co. 8vo., pp. 320. Price, $1.05. Compiled for mixed and boys’ high 
schools. 


Franklin Square Song Collection, No. 3.—Harper & Brothers. Price, 50 cents. This 
contains, we think, much that should make it a favorite wherever it shall become 
known. (Pennsylvania School Journal.) 


Irranklin Square Song Collection.—By J. P. McCaskey. New York, Harper & Broth- 
ers. Price, 50 cents and $1.00 This collection contains a large number of the best 
songs and hymns in the language, with notes on music, musical culture, &c. (Edu- 
cational Journal of Virginia. ) 


Franklin Square Song Collection, No. 3.—By J. P. McCaskey. New York, Harper & 
Brothers. 8vo., pp. 176. Price. paper, 50 cents; boards, 60 cents, $1.00. 


, Afusic.—By Henry C. Banister. New York, Holt & Co. 16mo., pp. 345. Price, 
00: 


School Songs.—In four grades. By H. W. Fairbank. Boston, The Interstate Pub- 
lishing Company. pp. 32. Price, 10 cents each. They are strictly graded, each book 
containing only the songs of its own grade. 


Students’ Songs.—Compiled and edited by Wm. H. Hills. Cambridge, Moses King. 
This collection comprises sixty of the newest and most popular songs now sung in the 
different colleges of the country. (New York School Jourual.) 


Students’ Songs.—Cambridge, Mass. By Moses King. Price, 50 cents. A choice 
collection of new and copyrighted songs and music. (New York School Journal.) 


Caiisthenic Song Book.—By George Gill. New York, J. W.Schermerhorn. Price, 50 
cents. A series of songs to be used in connection with calisthenic exercises for young 
pupils, fully illustrated. (New York School Journal.) 


Popular Songs.—Mitieller and Blackman. Chicago, Geo. Sherwood & Co. pp. 256. 
Price, 75 cents. 


Supplementary Selections in Music.—¥or use in schools. By John W. Tufts and H. E. 
Holt. Boston, E. O. Silver. An admirable series. (New England Journal of Edu- 
cation. ) 


The Normal Music Course Readers, Nos. 1 to 4.—With teacher’s manual. Boston, 
E.O.Silver. They are simple, progressive, systematic, and complete for all grades 
of school work.) New York School Journal.) 


Whiting’s Graded Music Reader.—In two parts. By Charles E. Whiting. Boston, 
White, Smith & Co. Price, first part,40 cents; second part.60 cents. These books 
ae a complete course of graded instruction. (New England Journal of Educa- 
tion. 

Happy Momenis.—By 8. W.Straub. Chicago. Price, 50 cents. <A collection of secu- 
lar and sacred songs for schools of all grades, containing the author’s improved plan 
of teaching sight reading. (Ohiv Educational Monthly.) 


The Normal Music Course.—By John W. Tufts and H. E. Hoit. Boston, Wm. Ware 
& Co. This series of charts and books furnishes material for students from the first 
production of musical tones to the most advanced choral practice. (New England 
Journal of Education.) 


td 
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School Songs.—Primary No. 2. §.R. Winchell & Co. Paper. Price, 10cents. The 
music is excellent; the songs are original and admirably adapted to the four gradea 
of a public school. (New York School Journal.) 


NATURAL HISTORY. 


Neighbors with Wings and Fins.—By James Johonnot. New York, D. Appleton & 
Co. Natural history illustrated. 12mo., pp. 229. Price, 47 cents. 


Neighbors with Claws and Hoofs.—By James Johonnot. New York, D. Appleton & 
Co. Natural history illustrated. 12mo., pp. 256. Price, 63 cents. 


Natural History.—¥First Reader. By J.G. Wood. Boston, School Supply Company. 
16mo., pp. 109. Price, 20 cents. 


Natural History—Second Reader. By J. G. Wood. Boston, School Supply Com- 
pany. 16mo., pp. 182. Price, 30 cents. 


Short Sketches from Nature.—By various authors. New York, Cassell &Co. A very 
entertaining book of natural history. (New York School Journal.) 


Concise Natural History.—By E. Perceval Wright. New York, Cassell & Co. 8vo., 
pp. 603. Price, $3.00. 


Birds in the Bush.—By Bradford Torrey. Boston, Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 16mo., 
pp. 300. Price, $1.25. While breathing the true bird-lover’s spirit, the author draws 
the reader into thorough sympathy with himself. (Pennsylvania School Journal.) 


Bird-Ways.—By Olive Thorne Miller. 16mo., pp. 221. Price, $1.25. Houghton, 
Miffiin & Co. Exquisite sketches of bird-life. Such books as this will do more than 
anything else to overcome the cruel hunting instinct of our boys and to foster the 
love of nature and her favorites. (Pennsylvania School Journal.) 


Natural Historyx—By Goodrich and Winchell. New York, A. J. Johnson. Two 
volumes, pp. 750 each. A comprehensive and scientific description of the animal king- 
dom, fully illustrated with accurately drawn life-like pictures of animals, &c. (New 
Engiand Journal of Education.) 


Young Folks’ Pictures and Stories of Animals.—By Mrs. Sanborn Tenney. Boston, 
Lee & Shepard. Six vols. Price, per vol., 30 cents. The subjects of these books are, 
Birds; Quadrupeds ; Bees and other Insects; Fishes and heptiles ; Sea Urchins, Star-fishes 
and Corals; and Sea Shells and River Shells. 


Hand-Book of Natural History.—By Francis H. Underwood. Boston, Lee & Shepard. 
Price, $1.20. 


Pliny’s Natural History.—For boys and girls, Edited by John S. White. New 
York, G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Price, $3.00. A valuable book, excellently illustrated. 
(New England Journal of Education.) 


Humor in Animals.—A series of studies in pen and pencil. By W. H. Beard. Price, 
$2.50. New York, G. P. Putnam’s Sons. A profitable study to discover the traits, 
sources of enjoyment,and intelligence of the animal world. (New England Journal of 
Education.) 


Intelligence of Aninals.—New York, Charles Scribner’s Sons. For interesting the 
young reader in natural history this is just the thing. The book is full of true stories 
and anecdotes of animals, showing the high grade of intelligence of which they are 
capable. (Pennsylvania School Journal.) 


Chapters in Popular Natural History.x—By Sir John Lubbock. New York, Thomas 
Whittaker. 16mo., pp. 223; illustrated. Price, 60 cents. Ornithology, entomology, 
botany, and all the natural sciences are made so interesting and entertaining that the 
study of them isa delight. (Pennsylvania School Journal.) 


Natural History Charts.—By C. Gilbert Wheeler. Chicago,8. J. Wheeler. Price of 
each chart, mounted, 4 feet by 3, $7.00, or the entire set of six for $36.00. Text-books 
of the same; price, $1.00. 


The Standard Natural History—A popular account of the animal kingdom. By the 
best American authorities. Boston, Bradlee Whidden. Complete in six imperial 
volumes, containing over 3,000 pages, and profusely illustrated. Price per volume, 
cloth, $6.00; leather, $7.00; half morocco, $8.00; full morocco, $10.00. Sold only 
by subscription. 

NaTURAL PHILOSOPHY. 


Outlines of Practical Philosophy.—From the lectures of Herman Lotze. - Boston, Ginn 


~ & Co. Price, $1.00. (New England Journal of Education.) 
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The First Steps in Scientific Knowledge.—By Paul Best. Philadelphia, J. B. Lippin- 
cott & Co, With 550 beautiful illustrations. It is a class-bock of inestimable value. 


Problems in Philosophy.—By John Bascom. New York, G. P. Putnam’s Sons. pp, 
292. Price, $1.50. Some chapters of this book are indispensable to a teacher who 
seeks principles, all of which are valuable; it focuses both mental phenomena and 
human experience, so that each illuminates the other. (New England Journal of Ed- 
ucation. ) 


Elements of Natural Philosophy.—For high schools and academies. By Elroy M. 
Avery. New York, Sheldon & Co. pp. 595; illustrated. Price, $1.15. Numerous 
problems for solution and frequent suggestions pertinent and valuable to both teacher 
and pupil, characterize this excellent text-book. (Pennsylvania School Journal.) 


PENMANSHIP. 


A Guide to Self-Instruction, Practical and Artistic, on Penmanship.—Daniel T, Ames, 
author and publisher, No. 205 Lroadway, New York. How to learn and teach writ- 
ing, with a vast number of copy and review exercises for capitals, autographs, de- 
signs for cards, and a variety of alphabets. (New England Journal of Education.) 


Requa’s Writing Movement Tablets.—Designed to produce free-hand writing in pri- 
mary grades. New York, D. Appleton & Co. 12mo. Price, $1.40 per dozen. 


How to Teach Penmanship in Public Schools.—By J. L. Burritt. Syracuse, C. W. Bar- 
dcen. 12mo0., pp. 62, with chart. Price, 60 cts. 


Penmanship.—Eight numbers.—New Orleans, Hansell & Bro. Price, 10 cents. 


Harper’s New Graded Copy-Books, or Practical Penmanship.—By H. W. Shalar. New 
York, Harper & Brothors. Price, $1.00 per dozen. This series of books is strongly 
commended to teachers, having been prepared by a practical and an expert penman. 
(New England Journal of Education.) 


Spencer’s New Copy Booke.—By P. R. Spencer’s Sons, New York. Ivison, Blakeman, 
Taylor & Co. Price, $1.08 per dozen. These copy-books are the resultof a careful 
study and comparison of a large collection of specimens of writing from business and 
professional men, book-keepers, clerks, and correspondents. (Educational Journal 
of Virginia.) 

The Curtiss Manual of Penmanship.—By C. C. Curtiss. St. Paul, D. D. Merrill. 
pp. 126. Price, $1.50. 


bladed Copy-Books.—Five numbers, Charleston, 8. C., Walkers, Evans & Cogs- 
well. 


PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE. 


The Teachers’ Hand-Book of Physiology.—By James Sully. New York, D. Appleton 
& Co. Price, $1.50. This book has received the indorsement of the best educators, 
and is specially adapted to the use of teachers. (Educational Journal of Virginia. ) 


Child’s Health Primer.—By Mrs. Mary H. Hunt. NewYork, A.S. Barnes&Co. 12mo., 
pp. 124. Price,40 cents. Written in a familiar and pleasing style, designed to give 
the youngest learners correct ideas concerning the care of the body. (Ohio Educa- 
tional Monthly. ) 


Hygiene for Young People.—By A.B.Palmer New York, A.S. Barnes &Co. 12mo., 
pp. 206. Price, 60 cents. 


The Digestive Organs in Childhood.—With chapters on the investigation of disease 
and the management of children. By Louis Starr. Philadelphia, P. Blakiston, Son 
& Co. Cloth, 8vo., pp. 385. Price, $2.50. — 


Domestic Hygiene and Sanitary Information.— By Dr. Wilson. Philadelphia, P. 
Blakiston, Son & Co. Practical information on digestion and nutritious food and 
diet, causes of disease, cleanliness, and clothing, exercise, prevention of infectious 
diseases, care of sick, &c. It cannot fail to do much good in family and school. 
(Pennsylvania School Journal.) 


School and Industrial Hygiene.—By Dr. Lincoln. Philadelphia, P. Blakiston, Son 
& Co. Its treatment of such important subjects as the site, drainage, ventilation, 
heating, &c., of school buildings, and of exercise, care of eyes, amouut of study, &e., 
is particularly good and timely. (Pennsylvania School Journal.) 


Drainage for Health, or Easy Lessons in Sanitary Science.—By Dr. Joseph Wilson. 
Philadelphia, P. Blakiston, Son & Co. Price, $1.00. This will be found very useful 
to engineers, boards of health, farmers, and all interested in sanitation. (New Eng- 
land Journal of Education.) 
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Milk Analysis and Infant Feeding.—By Arthur V. Meigs. Philadelphia, P. Blakis- 
ton, Son & Co. Cloth, 12mo., pp. 102. Price, $1.00. 


Tobacco; Its Physiological and Pathalogical Effects.—By H. A. Ilare. Philadelphia, 
P. Blakiston, Son & Co. 8vo., pp. 86; illustrated. Price, 50 cts. 


A Tert-Book of Hygiene.—By George Wilson. Philadelphia, P. Blakiston, Son & Co. 
Price, $1.00. A book admirably adapted to the wants of the school-room, and com- 
mended to teachers of hygiene and physiology in American schools. (New England 
Journal of Education.) 


Domestic Hygiene and Sanitary Information.—By George Wilson. Philadelphia, Blak- 
iston, Son & Co. Price, $1.00, A very clear and reliable statement of the laws of 
health, equally suited for home and class-room use. (Ohio Educational Monthly.) 


Charts of the Human Body.—Springfield, Mass., Milton Bradley Co. Price, $3.00 
and $5.00 per set. These charts, with accompanying hand-book, are for elementary 
instruction in physiology, anatomy, and hygiene. (New York School Journal.) 


Dulany’s Standard Physiology.—Baltimore, Dulany & Co. 12mo., pp. 207. Price, 
58 cents. Primary course of the series. 


Martin’s Human Body.—Baltimore, Dulany & Co. 12mo., pp. 261. Price, 90 cents. 
Advanced course of the series. : 


First Lessons in Physiology and Hygiene.—With special reference to alcohol, tobacco, 
and other narcotics. By Charles K. Mills. Eldredge & Bro. Price, 50 cents. (Ohio 
Educational Monthly.) 


Six Lectures upon School Hygiene.—Boston, Ginn & Co. Price, 88cents. Dr. Williams’ 
lecture, in particular, upon ‘‘ Care of the Eyes” should be in the hands of teacher and 
learner. (New York School Journal.) 


The Teachings of Science.—By A. B. Palmer. Boston, D. C. Heath & Co. A book of 
rare excellence, teaching that as an article of luxury or diet, or as a beverage, al- 
cohol is harmful and useless. (New England Journal of Education.) 


Temperance Teachings of Science.—By A. B. Palmer. With an introduction by Mrs, 
Mary A. Livermore. For the use of teachers and pupils. D.C. Heath & Co. Cloth, 
pp. 163. Price, 55 cents. 


Primer of Physiology and Hygiene.—By William Thayer Smith. Boston, Harrison 
Hume. A text-book for primary pupils. (New England Journal of Education.) 


Skeleton Lessons in Physiology and Hygiene.—By Alice M. Guernsey. Boston, The 
Interstate Publishing Company. Flexible cloth cover for teachers’ use. Price, 15 
cents. In this little work special attention is given to alcohol and narcotics. 


Health Lessons for Beginners.—By O. M. Brands. Boston, Leach & Co. pp. 124, 
Price 30 cents. 


Practical Work in the School-Boom.—A transcript of object lessons on the human body 
given in primary and grammar grades. New York, A. Lovell & Co. (Ohio Educa- 
tional Monthly.) 


Exercises for the Improvement of the Senses.—F or young children. By Horace Grant, 
Lee & Shepard. Price, 40 cents. 


Comprehensive Anatomy, Physiology, and Hygiene.—By John C. Cutter. J. B. Lip- 
pincott & Co. Price, $1.00. It is a valuable book for schools and families. (New 
York School Journal.) 


Lessons in Hygiene.—By John C. Cutter. J.B. Lippincott & Co. Price, 50 cents. 
The most essential hygienic facts are given, and these in the best possible way. (New 
York School Journal.) i 


i Bodies and How We Live.—By A. F. Blaisdell. Boston, Leo & Shepard. Price, 
69 cents. 


How to Keep Well.—By A. F. Blaisdell.—Boston, Lee & Shepard. Price, 42 cents, 


The Child’s Book of Health.—By A. F. Blaisdell. Boston, Lee & Shepard. Evice, 
30 cents. 


Physiology for Little Folks.—The child’s book of health in easy lessons. By Albert 
F. Blaisdell. Boston, Lee & Shepard. This little book aims at the prevention of 
Pepise by suggesting methods to secure vigorous health. (Educational Journal of 

firginia.) 
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Practical Work in the School-Room.—Part I. The human body. Pupils’ edition. 
New York, A. Lovell & Co. Anecdotes are freely used, and care is constantly taken 
to prevent pupils falling into the rut of memorizing and reciting. (New York School 
Journal.) 


Physiology Outlined.—By J. F. Warfel. Ladoga, Ind., The Normal Book Concern. 
Price, 15 cents. The teacher will find it a very desirable assistance in her work in 
the school-room. (New York School Journal.) 


First Lessons in Physiology and Hygiene.—With scientific instruction concerning the 
physiological effects of stimulants and narcotics on the human body. By Thomas H. 
Dinsmore, jr. Boston, Potter, Ainsworth & Co. Adapted and commended to all 
grades of the public schools. (New England Journal of Education.) 


First Lessons in Physiology and Hygiene.—By Thomas H. Dinsmore. New York, 
Potter, Ainsworth & Co. An important text-book for common schools. (New En- 
gland Journal of Education.) 


Brain Rest.—By J.L. Corning. New York, G.P. Putnam’s Sons. Price, $1.00. It 
contains suggestions on the curative properties of prolonged sleep. We know of no 
little book that can be read with more profit than this by the ‘‘brain-worker” in 
America. (New England Journal of Education.) - 


Temperance and Physiology.—Chart No.1, strikingly illustrated, showing the road 
to ruin and how to avoid it. By the Writer’s Publishing Company, 21 University 
Place, New York City. (New England Journal of Education.) 


Human Anatomy.—New Diagrams. Chicago, published by 8. J. Wheeler. Complete 
collection of nine diagrams, with key. Price, $40.00. 


PoLiTicaL ECoNomyY. 


Principles of Political Economy.—By John Stuart Mill. New York, D. Appleton & 
Co. pp.658. It is designed for class-room work. and includes 24 charts of great value. 
(New York School Journal.) 


The Study of Political Economy.—By J.L. Laughlin. New York, D. Appleton & Co. 
12mo., pp. 153. Price, $1.00. Valuable hints to teachers and students. 


Economics for the People-—By R. B. Bowker. Harper & Brothors. A ‘‘common- 
sense” view of practical subjects suited to the business man and student. (New Eng- 
land Journal of Education.) 


Principles of Politicai Economy.—By Simon Newcomb. New York, Harper & Broth- 
ers. 8vo., pp. 548. Price, $2.50. 


The Premises of Political Economy.—By Simon N. Patten. Philadelphia, J. B. Lip- 
pincott & Co. Price, $1.50. It isa book that will be highly valuable to teachers. 
(New York School Journal.) 


The Postulates of English Political Economy.—By the late Walter Bagehot. New 
York, G. P. Putnam’s Sons. A discussion on the politicial problems of life, which 
will be found very useful to students of economic questions. (New England Journal 
of Education.) 


Outline Study of Political Economy.—By George M. Steele. Chautauqua Press. Cloth, 
pp. 195. Price, 60 cents. This is one of the best text-books ever offered by the C. L. 
S.C. Council. The definitions are clear, distinct,and sharp. (New Engiand Journal 
of Education. ) 


Elementary Political Economy.—By A. B. Meservey. Thompson, Brown & Co. A 
text-book presenting conclusions, facts, and principles; the teacher’s assistant and 
student’s help. (Educational Journal of Virginia.) 


e 
A Greek and English Lexicon of the New Testament.—By Edward Robinson. Boston, 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 8vo., pp. 604. Price, $4.00. 


Eight Studies of the Lord’s Day.—Boston, Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 12mo., pp. 292. 
Price, $1.50. Itis an exhaustive argument, purely from the scriptural standpoint, for 
the validity and sanctity of the Christain Sunday. (Pennsylvania School Journal.) 


Harmony of the Gospels.—By Dr. M.B. Riddle. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 8vo. Price, 
$1.50. A most excellent aid to devotional exercises, which teachers might do well to 
introduce. (Pennsylvania School Journal.) 


Elementary Political Economy.—By A. B. Meservey. Boston, Thompson, Brown 
& Co. 12mo., pp. 160. Price, 60 cents. Admirably adapted to the pubiic schools. 
(New England Journal of Education.) 
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Science of Political Fconomy.—By A. B. Meservey. Boston, Thompson, Brown & 
Co. Price,72 cents. This book is plain, simple, and easy of comprehension. A relia- 
ble text-book, and will be welcomed by teachers and students who feel the need of 
help in presenting and gaining an intelligent knowledge ofthis science. (New England 
Journal of Education.) 

READERS, 


The Citizen Reader.—By W. E. Foster. New York, Cassell & Co. (Illustrated Acad- 
mey.) 

Monroe's New Readers, Primer, First, Second, Third, Fourth, and Fifth.—Life, art, and 
nature; home, school, and society; travel and adventure; wit and wisdoin—all have 
their places in this series of readers. Philadelphia, Cowperthwait & Co. (New 
England Journal of Education.) 


A Primer.—By Miss J. H. Stickney. Boston, Ginn & Co. Price, 24 cents. It em- 
braces the sentence and phonetic methods for teaching sight reading. Valuable to 
the primary teacher. (New York School Journal.) 


Ogilvie’s Popular Reading.—New York, J. 8. Ogilvie & Co. Price, 30 cents. Con- 
taining nine complete stories. (New England Journal of Education. ) 


Sheldon’s Supplementary Reader.—Third book. New York, Sheldon & Co, Price, 
38 cents. Many facts of physical science are discussed, stimulating curiosity, and 
aiming to secure correct habits of observation of the phenomena of nature. (Edu- 
eational Journal of Virginia.) 


Sixth or Classic English Reader.—By William Swinton. Chicago, Ivison, Blakeman, 
Taylor & Co. This book is designed for study in high schools, seminaries, &c., and 
ranks among the foremost works of its class ever published. (New England Journal 
of Education.) 


First and Second Readers Combined.—By Helen W. Boyden. Chicago, George Sher- 
wood & Co. pp. 96. Price, 20 cents. 


Reynold’s Readers.—In five numbers. pp. 60, 96, 208, 215, 380. Price, 13, 20, 30, 40, 
and 60 cents. Charleston, 8. C., Walker, Evans & Cogswell Company. 


The Oriel Readere.—Mareus Ward. These five little books for the five standards 
are excellent of their kind. (Academy.) 


ScHEOOL MaNAGEMENT. 


A Fistory of Education.—By F. V.N. Painter. New York, D. Appleton & Co, 12mo., 
pp. 335. Price, $1.50. (Vol. II of the International Education Series.) 


Lectures on the Science and Art of Education.—With other lectures and essays. By 
the mee Payne. Syracuse, N. Y¥., C. W. Bardeen. (Ohic Educational 
onthly). 


Essays of Educational Reformers.—By R. H. Quick. Syracuse, N. Y.,C. W. Bardeen, 
16 mo., pp. 330. Price. $1.50. It comprises sketches of emipent educators of modern 
times, who have introdneed a traer philosophy and better methods of teaching into 
their work. (New England Journal of Education.) 


Hand-Book for School Trustees.—By Herbert Brownell. Syracuse, C. W. Bardeen. 
A manual of school law for school officers, teachers, and parents. 16mo., pp. 76. 
Price, 59 cents. 


Outline of Psycholegy, with Special Reference to the Theory of Education.—By James 
Sully and J. A. Reinhart. Syracuse, N. Y., C. W. Bardeen. (New England Journal 
of Education.) 


Hew to Secure and Retain Attention—By J. L. Hughes, Syracuse, N. Y., C. W 
Bardeen. 16mo., pp. 98 Price, 50 cents. 


Teaching as a Business for Jfen.— Syracuse, N. Y., C. W. Bardeen 8vo., pp. 20. 
Price, 25 cents. 

Theory and Practice of Teaching, or Motives and Methods of Good School-keening.—By 
David P. Page. New York, A. S. Barnes & Co. pp. 422. It is characterized through- 
out by breadth of thought, clearness of style, and a good measure of sound, healthy 
common sense, (Pennsylvania School Journal.) 


Brain Work and Overwork.—By Dr. Wood. P. Blakiston, Son & Co. The book is 
one whose usefulness should not be confined to the school-room. Tis facts and lessons 
need to be taken to heart inevery family. (Pennsylvania School Journal.) 
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Essays on Educational Reformers.—By R.H. Quick. Cincinnati, Clarke & Co. 12 
mo., pp. xxi, 331. It is jnst the kind of book every live educator needs and will want. 
(Pennsylvania School Journal.) . 


‘The Seven Laws of Teaching.—By John M. Gregory. Boston, Congregational Sunday 
School and Publication Society. Cloth, pp. 145. Small in compass as it appears to 
be, it will be found to contain an answer to nearly every question the earnest teacher 
can ask. (New England Journal of Education.) 


The Science of the Minds Applied to Teaching.—By U. J. Hoffman. Fowler, Wells & 
Co. 12mo., pp.379; illustrated. It is worth the earnest teacher’s study. He will 
find much in it that is practically helpful and suggestivein hiswork. (Pennsylvania 
School Journal.) 


Pestalozzi’s Leonard and Gertrude.—Translated and abridged by Eva Channing. 
Boston, Ginn, Heath & Co. 12mo., pp.181. Price, 80 cents. Highly suggestive and 
practically helpful to the intelligent teacher. (Pennsylvania School Journal.) 


Jean Jacques Rousseau's Emile, or Concerning Education.—Translated by E. Worthing- 
ton. Boston, Ginn, Heath & Co. pp.157. Price, 20 cents. Extracts containing the 
principle elements of pedagogy. (Pennsylvania School Journal.) 


Dancing and its Relation to Education and Social Life-—By William Black. New 
York, Harper & Brothers. A practical exposition of the Dodworth method of teach- 
ing dancing. (New England Journal of Education.) 


The Power and Authority of School Officers and Teachers.—In the management and 
government of public schools and over pupils out of school, ay determined by the 
courts of the several States. New York, Harper & Brothers. A copy in the hands 
of the Ce would be of great service to the board. (Pennsylvania School 
Journal.) 


Practical School Register.—New Orleans, Hansell & Bro. Price, $1.00. 


Common-Sense Class Record.—By Chas. N. Haskins, Columbus. Price, 50cents. In- 
dorsed by many principals and teachers as being thoroughly practical. (New York 
School Journal.) 


Habit and its Importance in Education.—By Dr. Paul Radestock. Boston, D. C. 
Heath & Co. The author has devoted some of the best years of his life to practical 
teaching and to researches in the principles at the foundation of most habits. The 
book will be found to be of particular value to normal-school students and teachers. 
(New England Journal of Education.) c 


History of Pedagogy.—By Gabriel Compayré. Translated by W.H. Payne. Bos- 
ton, D. C. Heath & Co. pp. 600 Price, $1.75. The value of the book is in the per- 
fection of detail and the reliability of its historical statements. (New England 
Journal of Education.) 


Systems of Education.—By John Gill. Boston, D. C. Heath & Co. This sketch 
will stimulate those just starting in their profession ever to work with the purpose 
of ultimately placing their art on a scientific basis. (New England Journal of Edu- 
cation.) J 


School Management.—By Amos M. Kellogg, editor of the School Journal and Teach- 
ers’ Institute. New York, Kellogg & Co. Price, 75 cents. The author is an earnest 
and successful teacher, and draws from a large and varied experience in considering 
the problem of school management. (Educational Journal of Virginia.) 


A Manual of Teaching.—The Practical Teacher, vol. viii. By Francis W. Parker. 
New York, E. L. Kelogg & Co. pp.188 Price, $1.25. This valuable book includes ar- 
ticles on reading, language, psychology, pedagogies, elocution, history, &c. -Strongly 
recommended to teachers and students. (New York Schoo! Journal.) 


School Management.—A practical guide for the teacher in theschool room. By Amos 
M. Kellorcg. New York, Kellogg & Co. pp. 423 The book is well worth thorough 
study. (Pennsylvania School Journal.) 


Lectures on the Science and Art of Education.—By Joseph Payne. New York, E. L. 
Kellogg & Co. The author modifies, adapts, and applies the principles of Pestalozzi 
and Freebel, with much skill, to modern conditions and circumstances. (Penn- 
sylvania School Journal.) 


School Management.—By Amos LL. Kellogg. New York, E. L. Kellogg & Co. A 
practical guide for the teacher in the school-room. (Obio Educational Monthly.) 
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The Philosophy of Education, or the Principles and Practice of Teaching.—By T. 
Tate. New York, E, L. Kellogg & Co. 12mo., pp. 331. Price, $1.00. This is one 
of the best works on pedagogies of the many that are extant, and deserves a place 
in every teacher’s study. (Pennsylvania School Journal.) 


Exercises for the Improvement of the Senses of Young Children.—By Horace Grant. 
Boston, Lee & Shepard. Cloth, 24mo., pp., 157; illustrated. The book contains 
about 2,500 easy questions, the aim being to exercise the attention, memory. judg- 
ment, and iny ention of the little ones. (New England Journal of Education. ) 


Lectures on Teaching.—A series of lectures by J. G. Fitch. New York, Macmillan & 
Co. The series treats of every branch of learning, from the kindergarten to the higher 
studies of the common schools, and is highly commended to all “American teachers. 
(New England Journal of Education. ) ' 


Teaching, ils Ends and Mcans.—By Henry Calderwood. New York, Macmillan & Co. 
Price. 5U cents. Its chapters are full of wisdom and helpful suggestions to the 
teacher. (New England Journal of Education.) - 


School Keeping: How io do It.—By Dr. Orcutt. Boston, New England Publishing 
Company. Concise, pointed, practical; a gem, invaluable to the earnest teacher. 
(Pennsylvania School Journal.) 


, Theory and Praetice of Teaching.—By Rev. Edward Thuing. Boston, Willard 
Small. Price, $1.60. A valnable book, and strongly recommended to teachers seeking 
to do the best worl: in the best way. (New England Journal of Education.) 


Day Dreams of a Schoolmaster.—By D’Arcy W. Thompson. Boston, Willard Small. 
Cloth, $1.25. <A ciassic treasure, by an educator in the best sense, who HHS heart as 
wellas brain. (New England Journal of Education.) 


How to Grade and Teach a Country School.—By John Trainer. Decatur, Ill. pp. 
429. Price, $1.50. Timely and of great aid in solving this problem. (New England 
Journal of Education.) 


Life and Genius of Goethe.—Lectures at the Concord School. Edited by F. B. San- 
born. Tichnor & Co. pp. 450. Price, $2.00. The best work of eminent men com- 
bined. (New England Journal of Education.) 


The Eclectic Manual of Methods.—New York, Van Antwerp, Bragg & Co. All teach- 
ers who use the eclectic series of text-books should have this. (Ohio Educational 
Monthly.) 


Bennett's Examination Record.—By C. W. Bennett. New York, Van Antwerp, Bragg 
& Co. Very neat, convenient, and useful. Each pupil’s record of examinations in 
all his studies for the entire year can be seen ata glance. (Ohio Educational Monthly.) 


The Elements of Pedagogy.—By Emerson E. White. New York, Van Antwerp, Bragg 
& Co. 12mo., pp. 336. Price, $1.17, <A thorough and pra vetical discussion of the 
science and art ot school education, 


Lerania, or the Doctrine of Education.—A translation from Jean Paul Frederich Rich- 
ter. Boston, D. C. Heath & Co. Cloth, pp. 418. Price, $1.35. 


Habit and its Importance in Education.—Translated aa the Gomes of Paul 
Radestock by F. A. Caspari, with an introduction by G. 5. Hall. Boston, D. C. 
Heath & Co. An essay in pedagogical psychology. » 


Method in Education.—Translated from the Italian of Antonio Rosmini eg = 
Mrs. Wm. Gray. Boston, D. C. Heath & Co loth, pp. 400. Price, $1.75 


SPELLERS. 


The Diacritical Speller.—By C. R. Bales. Syracuse, C. W. Bardeen. €vo., pp. 63. 
Price, 50 cents. <A practical course of exercises in spelling and pronunciation and a 
short notice of penmanship. (Ohio Educational Mouthly.) 


Lippincot’’s Popular Spelling-Book.—Philadelphia, J. B. Lippincott & Co. Price, 
24 cents. Thisisa book of rare excellence and value, containing many illustrative 
selections, many test words, few catch words, and none that are hard and senseless. 
(New England Journal of Education. ) 


Selected Words for Spelling, Dictation, and Language Lessons.—By C. E. Meleney and 
Wm. M. Giffin. “A. Lovell & Co. The book has great merits, which teachers will do 
well to thoroughly investigate. (New York School Journal. ) 


Student’s Speller.—By James and De Yarmo. Chicago, Geo. Sherwood & Co. pp. 
107, Price; 25 cents. 
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SURVEYING AND ENGINEERING. 


A Manual of the Theory and Practice of Topographical Surveying.—By J. R. Johnson. 
New York, John Wiley & Sons. Price, $1.25. This valuable treatise is adapted to 
students in school and field. (New England Journal of Education.) 


Materials of Construction.—By R. H. Thurston. New York, Wiley & Sons. 8vo., 
pp. 713. Price, 35.00. 


Moulder’s Text-Book.—By T. D. West. New York, Wiley & Sons. 12mo., pp. 429. 
Price, $2.50. 


Tables of Hxcavations.—By J.R. Hudson. New York, Wiley & Sons. 8vo., pp. 90. 
Price, $1.00. ; 


t 
no Hamilton Smith. New York, Wiley & Sons. 4to, pp. 362. Price, 
200; 


_ THEOLOGY. 


eligion in a College; What Place it Should Have-—By James McIntosh. New York 
A.C. Armstrong & Co. (New England Journal of Education.) 


Bible Studies.—For normal classes, Bible students, and Sunday schools. By Rev. 
A. E. Dunning. Boston, Congregational Sunday School and Publishing Society. 
Cloth, 12mo. Price, 60 cents. The author has a teacher’s instinct and a leader’s 
magnetism. The book is well done and loyal to the old-time standard ideas in every 
regard; reliable, safe, devout, comprehensive. (New England Journal of Education.) 


Wescott and Hort’s Greek Testament.—New York, Harper & Brothers. Cloth, 12mo., 
pp. 603. Price, $1.00. Student’s edition. 
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III.—EDUCATIONAL PERIODICALS. 


SCOPE OF THE TABLE. 


In the Annual Reports of this Office frequent reference is made to educational jour- 
nals, from which interesting and valuable information has been obtained. These 
journals are specially valuable in two respects. In the first place, they discuss the 
leading educational questions of the day from every imaginable point of view and put 
on record the best experience of eminent educators, whose opinions are wortby of 
the highest consideration. In the second place, they contain valuable historical in- 
formation, from which the development of our public-school system may be traced, 
and thus furnish material nowhere else to be found in such richness and abundance 
for the history of educational progress in this country. 

While many of these publications are ephemeral in character, they deserve more 
consideration than has heretofore been given them. The following table has been 
prepared with a view of giving, in small compass, as much information as possible 
respecting this class of periodical literature. The table aims to give the place of 
publication, principal title, editor or publisher, date of first issue, the number of 
volumes each periodical had reached in June, 1886, when such volume began, num- 
ber of volumes in a year, frequency of publication, and price per annum. Such 
journals only are included as continued publication June 30, 1886, which excludes 
much in the library that is valuable in the way of complete sets of the best known 
educational journals and incomplete sets of many of the earlier educational publica- 
tious in this country. Some journals found in the table are educational only in- 
directly. In the future the scope of the table may be so extended as to embrace 
all periodical educational literature in the library of this Bureau. 

The statistics of foreign educational journals have been prepared on substantially 
the same plan followed with American journals, but the character of the former 
differs so radically from that of the latter as to render some modification necessary. 

Educational journalism in Europe antedates our own by a considerable interval, 
there having been three educational periodicals published in Europe during the 
eighteenth century, one of which bears date 1771. 

The national character of the directive power in educational affairs in Europe, and 
the consequent necessity of communicating the numerous decrees and orders to sub- 
ordinates, has given birth to a class of joarnals not known to us, journals whose con- 
tents consist of the law. Journals of this class have been included in the table, since, 
although not periodical literature in any sense, they contain decisions of the highest 
educational anthorities, whose sole business is to study and advance the interest of 
the system under theircontrol. Articles contained in foreign educational journals par- 
take for the most part mere of the nature of reviews, and in them foreign systems 
and movements are frequently discussed. 
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TABLE 80. —Statistics of educational 


| : 


Place of publication. Principal title. Name of editor. 
| 
| 
{ | ‘2 | 3 
I, UNITED STATES. | 
Birmingham, Ala --....---. |} southern Journalof Education ...--| Hl PeBburrusseescuess sce eee 
ElnintssylligueA lays. ees oe i Alabama Teachers’ Journal ......-.. | J. A. BY Lovett 8. coe cece eecee 
Hnnteville, Ala ........-.| Normal Index .:.......-.--.2de6---- | State Normal School.........--....- 
Little Rock, Ark......... Ajkansds Neaghercoe..-2-. cen - se JosiaheliyShinn 2.0. --- eee 
San Francisco, (CP) seasone Pacific School Journal............-- Albert Lyser . 2... sdoes-ces cece 
Wenverm€ olo- ccc. sce ae Colorado School Journal.-.......... Aaron Gove ..<soeene sees eee 
Hartford, (Otyeh ee aaear cree American Journal ot Education ....| Henry Barnard................----- 
Blunt, Dy, 2 he Dakota School Journal.............. Henry Hofinyan= 2.2.0 .ssseeeee eee 
Bloomington, ONY ree Mlinois School Journal.............. Goore a eRe siskiceie au eelet seeeetaee 
(Gives ery, JON -ceabooooenesr Intelligence: se.ccs cece sec .ccece cases BIO! Vialies...ccecene wis waist masa sere 
Chicago, Ill., and New | Teachers’ Institute and Practical | F. W. Parker .......0.eseceseenecces|: 
York, N. ¥. Teacher. 
springseld and Peoria, | National Educator... nceceosasesess.| JeTIANn Bonham ......-.-000s00- piaie 
Indianapolis, ad. ...creeace Educational Weekly..........- paves] Je MOOCOUEE ...- 0200p. ame cee eee 
Indianapolis, Ind........- Indiana School Journal .........2.0. W.&, Boll :...ccc2e- 0c eee eee 
Des Moines, Iowa........- NorthweStern Journal of Education.) Ella A. Hamilton ~............--es0 
Du Buque, Iowa .......-. Norm apNton thy. copecesee ee ecannee George W. Jones ...-....- Neecnecaeee 
Keokuk, lowa.....-.-...-- Central School F, Ounaleeeeeseeten. . J.C. Paradise... ..- cesses - seer ene 
Lincoln and Topeka, Kans.| Western School Journal...........-. Educational Publishing Company.. 
Lomisyilic sy -...cc5--- Educational Courant .......-..+...- | Re. Capothers «age --'ieeeeeeeecs 
Now Orleans, La .......-: Journal of Education.............-- W..0, Regers ...:.... ogiseee ee cee 
New Orleans, La......... Progressive Teacher.......--.cc00- Hi. E. Chambera........)l.0..2 52a 
Baltimore, Md .........-.| The Educator...........- oooQDesDdeS Centenary Biblical Institute.....--. 
Boston, Mass... ..2-.0.-=4 American Teacher..... Sea o cine Thos. W. Bicknell, W. E. Sheldon, 
W.N. Hailman. 
BOstoD, Ntagss cee cece) PIMUCSION  ocicseorcs ocgelGrscees ties William A. Mowry .....- (seen eae 


Boston, Mass. and Chi- | New England Journal oY Bdacation.| Aw. Winship .2..c2 mae scaeen cea eee 
cago, 


South Lancaster, Mass...) True Educator ...... cnasenegecrwese.| SOUth Lancaster Academy... -.aseee 
Lansing, Mich ...........| School Moderator. ......c00.--.---- Henry Ra Pattencdl aeeseee eee 
Minneapolis, Minn ....... School iducationeeceeeerescecersc. Santord@Miles. <2. ccc nescmcsesenre D0 
Jefferson City, Mo ....... Missouri School Journal .......-.-.. J. Li glallowaiyc - 12 /en eeicieeeeiee ees 
Step OUI MO seisase aie «=o American Journal of Education ....| J. B. Merwin........---.---.-1---ee 
St. Louis, Mo ........-...| Evangelisch-Lutherisches Schul- | Deutsche ev.-luth. Synode von Mis- 
blatt. souri, Ohio, und andere Staaten. 
OmahawNebrassssseeseee Nebraska State Journal ....... .....| Institute for Deaf-Mutes.....-.----- 
Santee ‘Agency, IME Sool MAO CAE Ki o6 nso cocoppecoosoedcnuc Alfred \Ricos. ... 2. osseeeeeeereee 
JURA, SE dl co coseeocabor The Signal Weeeaceeenme:,...cceesas acces Francis B. Lées.ccc. secs eee eee 
New York, N.Y ......... Beaman Journal and Teachers’ | D. T. Ames ..........cccencncsccene: 
ide. 
New York, N. Y.,and Chi- | School Journal .....cccccesecesceee- Amos M. Kellogg, Jerome Allen, 
cago, Ill. Francis W. Parker. 
Rochester, N. Y.........4]| Bducational Gazette.cssseccessecsssf) Avil Chapin 9.) ..25ee eee ee 
Syracuse, N. ¥.........-.| Academy Journal of Secondary | George A. Bacon...........--.----+- 
| Education 
DY TACUSOWIN. VY occccee sce School Bulletin and New York | C. W. Bardeen .......... 2.0.00 ce-ee: 
ee State School Journal. | 
Wilmington, N.C ..2....3 NM The Wiigntittuse ss. 2. .-ccsercecst ate ! TitistonNormal School....--..--ded 
AION ONO) scscwsiaswcece Ohio Educational Monthly and Na- | Samuel Findley..............-..---- 
tional Teacher. 
Columbus, Ohio......-... ‘Vis- A. Vplstetteers ccc succes ctese cues Obic Institute for Deaf-Mutes...... 
Mount Washington, Ohio.| Public School Journal ...-...-+-....| Pablie School Journal Company.... 
Allentown, Pa........cc0- National Educator........... eaveeme A. Ro Homes sccs occcee eee 
Germantown, Pa......... The StudemtMemees vc oc ccicccscccoueme Martha A. Garrett, Davis Il. For- 
sythe. 
Eamecaster; Pa ...c.ccosace Pennsylvania School Journal ......- EL. Highee ....2-..20 aes een 
Moddwalle, Pai. <cs<casces The Chautauduam .-......-csccseete Theo. F. Flood ..<<0+ 2 ote sse ee 
Philadelphia, (Ratcesneeer heundicatonmeeeeerecn: ceo nen meee IR, NOrrisismibh s.seeeete eee nee ere 
Philadelphia, Ra eae Jie Tencherseemen ee cevic< ove ecles ence Eldredge Bros ....-.-.+-22.e0+-0- ees 
Work wba cmenncecs ce sete) he Fountain - 
Columbia, S. ae Bocooopdc ee. Carolina Teacher 


Lad 
EDUCATIONAL PERIODICALS. (11 
periodicals for 1885-"86. ‘ 
——e 
- ra | 
Ss. 2 
eee, ee ee | 
Date of drst |TUMNer Ol! Ss | SS | How often, Price per R ; 
: volume in = | Pa 1; Jie omarks. 
issue. Ture, 106. : 2 = 8 ypeheley. | anbum. ! 
a = a | | 
2 Y, | 
* oO o 7 | Ss 9 10 
— | 
| 
hy HOR Me los) BSaaeeoceeee tw. - =e. a |. eee $1 00 
July,  18e5| 1, July NON NR ees $1 00 | 
Dee., i885! ees es Uae ...0----- $1 00 
Jan., 9 18+ 3 | Jan 1A Se $1 00 
Mar. 1877 10 | ge a) Ble... $2 00 | 
May, Jass 2) May .-} 1G) OM. % Sos e. 3 $1 30 
Aug., 1003 38 | Alar i | Quar...... $4 00 | 
lau. eso 2| Jan. i eee | $1 00 
dan., 11 5 | Jan uy Pu Geaaaes 4 $1 25 
Jar 1st 6 | Jan 1, Semi-mo .. €1 50; As Schoolmaster to May 194. Tn 
June, 1884, took present title. 
=) lean 6 | Sept. JE | EC erase $1 09 
Jan., 1884 PA) davis TEC eeces 6 $1 00 | In October, 1885, Practical Teacher 
| | | and Teachers’ Institute united. 
JDI]Y¥, USES}... pccccceesleaerane ol (po eee sas $2 00 | November 12, 1883, united with N. 
E. Journal of Education. 
Jan., 1856 31 Jan | eer $1 50 | 
===, SS 2| Jan... 2y | WS sapeeaae $2 00 | 
Aug., 1877 gt Ane.) ITE ........ $1 50 | 
1896 Oy cs een eee $0 73 | 
Ser 3 Dee 1 |r | $100 | Successor to Educationis 
(us --| 1) M........ uecessor to Educationist. 
June, 18f4 3 June TMNT ee cicic os 1 00 
April, 1879 8 | dar | Aue oneconee $1 50 
Feb.,  1s86 OM Fep...| 1 jet ......--! $0 59 
,  18c6 1 oa 1 VAN os. #) €9 | 
Sept., 1853] 3 (n.s.) | Sept .. ct ee $1 60 | 10 numbers in volume. 
Sept., 1880 6 | Jan | oe Oieeoeere $3 00 | Bi-emonthly till January, 1886. 
Jan., 1875 23 | June aN Vigette are:a =< $2 50 Consolidation of Massachnsett’s 
| | ‘Teacher, Rhode Island School- 
| | | | master, Common School Journal, 
| College Courant. 
Apr, 1884! 2° April. U4 lab scencose 1 a0 75 
Sept., lead 6 Sept. 1 Semi-mo.. $3 CO Weekly till end of vol.5; after 
| | Semi-mo. 
Dec 7881 | 5 | Jan... ll Be \ igen $1 00 | 
Oct., 1883 OWE. eee 1 Semi-mo .- #1 50 | 
sdos GO O00B8ORe 19 Jan-~ DDS, Duleaeee ae $1 00 
eeu. BL |nneveses seen Quart.....| $1 00 | 
sooooocesece of 18 | Jan...! 1 Semi-mo | $0 75 10 numbers in volume. 
Mar, 1883" 3! Jone... TET ce ee =.) £0 50 Volume begins in March. 
Dee., Eso OP Now - al) ON sede saes $) 60 Schovcil year. 
eee. 2-2 tO eo. | 1 RT 82. $1 00 
| | 
= (en 31 | Jan.. | Ue... | 2.50} 
Jan., 1885 Rife) | ik A ee... | $1 00 | 10 nnmbers in volume. 
Feb 1286 1 | Feb.. | 0 Mea. < | $1 00 | 10 numbers in volume, 
Sept., 1874 12 | Sept . | ih PasCeaececes | $1 00. 
{ 
Jan., 1881 6 Jan.. aR oOo ee ess! aaanceoet os 
Jan., 18602 = 2. | 
; (n. s.) o> Jan.. 1 | BMG Seo aciet | $1 20 | 
Beste eae 18 Sept. 1| ieee. $1 00 | 
Jan., 1876 1 ligen. | 1 |ae 8... | $1 00 | 
=, 1280 27 Apr..; 1 Semi-mo .| 30 75 
Sept., 1880 6G Sept I ate $1 60 11 numbers in volume. 
Jan., 1852) si. July 1 Pee ee... $1 50 
Oct.. I&s1 6 Oct.. I ba $1 40 16 numbers in volume. 
sgpt.,  ésil i Se HOA $7 50 Sehvol year. 
Ber. eae 8 | vane. | 0) eee... | $0 50 
Sept., 1883 3. Sept - 1S Oe | $1 00 10 numbers in volume. 
Jan. 1845 a | Jane: 1 ee oss: $1 25 | 
Feb, 1685! 1! Feb. it) | su 50 | 
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TABLE 85.—Statistics of educational 


aed 


Place of publication. Principal title. Name‘of editor. 


3 P : 
I. UNITED STATES—cont’d. 


Nashville; Gait scecce sso Southwestern Journal of Education.| Leon Trousdale and W. B. Garrett-- 
Houston, Tex sess.5-c. 42. Texas School Journal...... pote a ad ce Eda¢ational Publishing Com- 
Alexa ridy Vi denen ll Academy OUrDAl 6.0.0 csce esses St. John's Academy ..25-e- +e 
slapper BOM, W/acoonosmaanac Southern Workman......-...------- 5. C. Armstrong, =a W. Ludlow, MM 
FE. Armstrong. 
Richsmon de Viaeere reste Educational Journal of Virginia... Williany & Res ..2 20 
Morgantown, W. Va......- West Virginia School J ournal...... jeBenjariny Saewlorganesse cee semmaenee 
Madison, Wis ..........-. Wisconsin Journal of Education....| J. W. Stearns .....------seccecencace 
Milwaukee, Wis......-... Erziehungs-Blitter ..-.-..-.-----.-. Maximilian Grossmann ............- 
Washington, D.C ........ American Annals of Deafand Dumb.) E. A. Way Wenicistcceccel podooanosoRTs 
Il. FOREIGN.@ 
Vienna, Austria .......... Freie pidagogische Blatter ........- A. Chr. Jessen. 2. . cess menee seer 
Brussels, Belgium ........ Bulletin du Ministére de lIntérieur | Ministére de I’ Intérieur et de l’In- 
et de l’Instruction Publique. struction Publique. 
Brussels, Belgium ........| Journal des Jeux et Ouvrages ...... Tedesco Fréres (Braxelles) ...... Bec 
Brussels, Belgium sede siete EvAbDeille). ce steecocacse se ecesscesscee| Ch. Braun .<. cscs cceeemeeeee ener 
Brussels, Belgium ........; Le Progrés...cceccccscccaceccescnceee) SOCI6t6 Centrale des Instituteurs 
BRITISH EMPIRE: | | Belges, 
Montreal, Canada .... par ance. Record of the Province |). <o. -scoes cece ewes sain saan nese 
of Quebec 
Toronto, Canada.....-| Canada School Journal ..... aeaalee we Bee vececsicsice asus teehee te eeernee 
London, England..... Lidnica tional Misi €S\vssstsieleieietstelatei els Organ of College of Preceptors...... 
London, England.....) Educational Record.......-......-.. Organ, British and Foreign School 
ociety. 
London, England..-.. Journal of Education ..........-.... | ode cle beet cenmecess sleek eeeteeceeenet 
London, England..... School Board Chronicle ......-....-. Organ for the School Boards ........ 
London, England..... The Indian Magazine......-..-...-- Organ of National Indian Associa- 
tion. 
London, England..... EberS choolmasieremertctsesisecet apedeaensoooscbacascaoec socceseine sce 
Christ’s Chur ch, New | New Zealand Schoolmaster --...-..-. | ancsnie:ns wn vio one Nee alec meee eee eae 
Zealand. 4 
Edinburgh, Scotland -| The Educational News ............. OuesN oF ihe Educational Institute 
of Scotland. 
Copenhagen; Denmark .../ Vor Ungdom.............----0-eeeee He Trier andvPi0sseeeeereeeeeeeeee 
Bordeaux, France .....-.. Le Moniteur du Jeune Age......... ime. Bellier (Marie Klecker)..:-.... 
Paris, France......-..--e-; Bulletin Administratif du Ministére | Ministére de l Instruction Publique- 
| del'Instraction Publique. 
Paris, France..... aeieisiels Journal d’Education Populaire ..... poe pour l’Instruction Elémen- 
alre. 
ATISy eran COmeetae el aes L’ Instruction Publique ............. PAdlined@B lot ee smteeeteeeeitete So0ne 
2B SEL IMM scasscocueed Manuel Général de JlInstruction | Ch. Defodon ................-eecce-- 
Primaire. 
aris wuran Ceeecckaecee te Recueil des Lois et Actes de VIn- |.........-eeeee sdaccecssconaceseceeert 
struction Publique. 
Paris, Wrancesc...s-c0s04e Revue Internationalede l’Enseigne- | Edmond Dreyfus-Brisac ........-+-- 
| ment. 
ParigeulanCe 22. scasccs.* Me@yvynGr CdaCOGINUG. cesscecccese cen: Musée Pedégogique ....-....-se02-- 
Berlin, Germany ........- Centralblatt)ssc.-.--- seoeee sees Ministerium der geistlichen, Unter- 
richts und Medizinal-Angelegen- 
heiten. 
Berlin, Germany scecec- ce Deutsche Schulgesetz-Sammlung -.-} R. Schillmann............ceceecns== 
Berlin, Germany esse. Deutsche Schulzeitung wae nics eines R. Schillmann.,...-.csseesee essen 
Berlin, Germany .........| Die Lehrerin in Schule und Haus...| Marie Loeper (Housselle) ........-- : 
Berlin, Germany ......... Padagogische Zeitung ............-.| H. Schréer ........--22caeee noOBCOOOC 
rank fort-on-Main, Ger- | Rheinische Blatter.................-| Richard Kohler.........c02.-.-20-- 
many 
Coe Germany ee eres Pidagogische Blaitter.......-....-.- GrSchopDpa pes. -+-s-cceeeee owe cseees 
Leipsic, Germany ....-..-- Allgemeine Deutsche Lehrerzeitung.| Moritz Kleinert........ccs2ce0------ 
Leipsic, Germany ........ Cornelia ....... 0d SESE ee Carl Pilz... o2esacccccceeemeeeseneeene 
Leipsic, Germany ........ aed 20 0 oitmeene ces ceeeiee aes sete ' Friedrich Dittes .....-0cs-escccaces 
Leipsic, Germany ........ me das héhere Unterrichts- | H. A. Weiske ......--..- seemeccmmice 
wesen. 
Munich, Germany........ Knabenhort. ..cccscsccnevecsec-roeee| SOCIetY of SAME NAME......ese-cee0 


a The price given is the annual subscription in the country where published. 
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periodicals for 1885-"e6—Continued. 


t 


~1 
Co 


lace 
| a 
’ | Numberof| 7 
Date of first | Volume in |- =S 
 |Jume,iss| 45 
=5 
L 
Tis |r| 
Mar., 1883. 4 Mar... 
{Jan., 18832 
Seeai.s.)  § 4 Jan.. 
jadho cosas | TSihiOetee- 
= 1872 | 15 Jan.. 
Jan., 1870 | 17 Jan. ..| 
Nov., I1§81L} 5 Jan. 
Apr., Jovi 16 Jan...} 
Oo OOSSOOBMO DOE BU} SERIE) boccscos { 
—, 1848 31 | Jan...| 
Jan. 1, 1867 20 year | Jan...| 
son ORE OEEe 3 year re 
‘ pee 185, 32 year]........| 
Jan. 1, 1261 26 year Jan a 
Jan,, 1881) luau 
Jan., 1885 2 | Jan. 3] 
Re eicisicas = | 89 | Jan... 
oosscoon eee | NO Core 
| 
Jan., 1879 ‘§ Jan... 
onocbboO =a | 35 Jan... 
Jan., 1871 16 Jan... 
Jan., 1872 29 | Jan-../ 
comnngsocganse 5 Aug ..| 
Jan., 1876 11. Jan. | 
oc on ceeees Ce peer | 
Jan. 1, 1880 7 year | Jan... 
—, 1850 | 39 vol. Jan.& 
July 
—, 1815 | Givyear Jan... 
—, 1872 | l5vear Jan... 
—, 1834) 22d vol,| Jan 
: 5th series. 
—, 1847 39 year Jan. 
Jan. 1, 1881 6 year | Jan- | 
| | 
Say 181808 vol.n.s. | Jan... 
Meeteietsl= s\0s cw ss Joseeee eee eee) Jan. - 
| 
Jan. 1, 1872 15 year | Jan- 
32000850 0EeEE 16 vear | Jan... 
os 960 See ee 2year | Oct-22 
Jan. 1, 1872 15 year | Jan...) 
—, 1827 60 year | Jan...| 
—. 1872 15 vol. | Jan... 
Jan. 1, 1846 | 38 year | Jan... 
opocsesececedc 45 vol. | 
Oct. 1, 1878 8 year ; Oct ..., 
000006 SOO EEE 15 year | Jan... 
j 
_—-, 1883 4 year; Jan. | 


n | 
o 
a | 
es How often | Frice per 
ae | published.,; annum. 
A | 
7 § | 9 
| 
1) mM ........ e$l 00 
ih... ee $1 50 
| $0 25 
MS. 2: . 32 $1 00 | 
sal | pe | €1 00 | 
nl | Po gee $1 00 | 
bb. € eee | $1 00 
oe Mar... ......| $2 12 
1 | Quarnte.-- | $2 00 
MRR SS ctcterner: | 10 mk. 
Sooeed OE eeeosce SU She, 
soe 1 Sere | 6 fr. 
IRM @e ee: 5.26 tr. 
WP. $1 00 
7 Semi-mo ae $2 oe | 
j Pialercisteteis)| 78. Gd. |} 
Bias @aar.....1 78. 8d. | 
| 
al CSO Seer ce. 6a. | 
1 | 158. 0d. } 
1 AyD Seer 5s. Od. | 
1) eee 48.4d. | 
Lo rs | 63. Gd. 
{ 
al’ (25 Sees | Gs. 6d. 
1) Bi-mo..... 6 crowns 
1 Semi-mo.. 8 fr 
2 | W......-. 5 ir 
Mees toca | 5 fr. 
| 
TRE 2 23... 18 fe 
HU as conc ae | 6 fr. 
| t 
pL i eee 6 fr. 
| 
OMIM. 552 24 fr 
i ies 
al | A eee 7 mk. 
{ 
OG AN se | 10 mx 
WR Nia ee 8mk. 
al oe | 5mk 
iy Pg. eee 7 wk 
1 Bi-mo..... 8 mk 
1 Bi-mo ee 
ci | Cee Smk 
2 Me... | 4.50 mk 
ait | Ay eee { § mk 
Me Wats ccs. | § milk, 
1 | OL 3.60 mk 


Remarks. 


410 


Successor to Journal National In. 


dian Association, 
Suppiement extra. 


Appears every two or three months, 
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TABLE 85.—Statislics of educational 


Place of publication. Principal title. 


Ww 


a 


Il. FOREIGN—continued.a 


ECOMmesptallivar. — ee seca sree ee Bollettino Ufficigle........cccesee--s 


Name of edivor. 


Ministero della PubblicaIstruzione - 
Amsterdam, Netherlands.i Het Nieuwe Schoolblad........---..)| J. Versluys ....-..-.-------- 


Ehevwdasve, Netherlands De Wekkkermessse-------- ee sees oe G, B. Lalleman, M. J. Izerman, &c... 
MAGIEL SPIN coocaoaeonce Boletin de la Institucion Libre de | Institucion Libre de Ensefianza .... 
| Ensefianza. 
Bern, Switzerland .....-... Der: Pionier si cc escce caecceies eee cinn'| cones eee ee eee eee 
Frauenfeld, Switzerland..| Schweizerische Lehrerzeitung..-.... H. Wettstein und H. R. Riiewe¢ ...... 
Solothurn, Switzerland .-..| Der Fortbildungsschiiler............ Solothurn Lehrmittelkommission- .. 
Ziirich, Switzerland ...... | Schweizerisches Schularchiv .,.....,; Hunziker, Scbhurter, uud Stifel...... 
CENTRAL AMERICA. 
San José, Costa Rica ..... I pNUa.as Grom aeetetesiec sstaee steeerstetesterres Bio Viqued, sae «c/cceeesese cece see 
San José, Costa Rica ..... ua) Ensenanza.c..esscessosssccesee| cdilan ©, Mernaz)airectoreneecs oleisimetare 


SOUTH AMERICA. 


Buenos Ayres, Argentine | El Monitor de la Educacion Comun. 


Republic. 


| 


J 


Consejo Nacional Educacion 


a The price given is the annual subserfption in the country where published. 
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periodicals for 1885~’86—Continued. 


a les] | 
Pa | 2. 
Numberof! 3 % | as 
Date of first |< < =o € 2 | How often) Price per : 
Se volume iu S| b ea i Remarks. 
issue, June, 1886. - 2 | = published.) annuim. 
as ao 
P| 
4 rf | 6 7 8 | 9 H0 
= Ik =a a! a 
| 

— 1874 12 vol. | Jan... 1 ORAS oe) feces 
500000 OEE 4vear Jan... AGEN View s crreee 6 fl o- 
Jan. 1, 18/4 43 year Jan... 1 | Semi-w ... 7 iale 
— 1Si7 10 year’ Jan... 1 | Semi-mo.. 10 pesetas 
Jan. 1, 1880 7 year | Jan... TO Nigeee <isto-ctee Hood) s8p. 
gan. 1, 1856 3l year | Jan... Dee Wiewete chert 5 fr. ; 
me... 6 vented eee. nee oe eee ees itr. | Ten numbers each winter. 
Jan. 1, 1880 iivoledianee: OL NN Goes Bsa, 
DOOCCROe Eee ISHS bacooane 1 | Semi-mo.. $6 00 
Beicielcicete ass 2 vol. | Feb..- pe Ee Comme $3 00 
—, is pea gee |> = (|| toe RR See 
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TABLE 86.—Additional public libraries numbering 1,000 volumes and upwards, from replies 
to inquiries by the United States Bureau of Education. 


4 


NotTe.—Explanation of abbreviations: Sch., School; Col., College; Soc’y, College society libraries; 
Soc’l, Social; Med.. Medical; The’l, Theological; His’t, Historical ; Sci., Scientific; San., Sanitary; 
Mer., Mercantile; Y. M. C. A., Young Men’s Christian Association; Gov’t, Government; Ter., Ter; 
‘ritorial; Gar., Garrison; A. & R., Asylum and Reformatory; Gen., General; 0 signifies no or none- 
.--- signifies no answer. 


Z zi 
: & & 
ro = 2 
: : S 2 z 
Location. Name of library. E 2 ie 
3 a ta 
Sem 
S 5 ai 2 
see | E 
= oO a 
Wear Mobile, Ala...... Spring Hill College, Senior Library......} 1888 | Sub..-|.........--- 1,200 
Spring Hill College, Junior Library...... 18031 Subs. -|o2.- sees 1,000 
Sacramento, Cal........ Odd Fellows) Library. ...- << <:<<s0.00++0s-|-pemeel a ceeeree ILO) Oy 2h os 4,016 
New Haven, Conn..... Uiree Publi¢ Miprary. 2.5 sccccwceet eacdee 185°} Free..| Gem 2... 3,600 
Wethersfield, Conn....| Wethersfield Library Association........ 1866 | Sub. ..| Gen ...... 1,560 
Rigsshineon ears cecioelect mia brary meer metre eisstiscis ets 18865) Sub: .-| Girceee eee 3,000 
Washington, D. C...... U. S. Commission on Fish and Fisheries..| 1871 |........ Sci .....-- 2,655 
Carrolitonellleeeses sere Carrollton Library Association......-.... 1876 | Sub...| Gen ...... 1,200 
lees, 10) Breepont Lignartscos.c. sce specs cee eee 1874 | Sub...) Gen .....- 1,250 
Meombande i. ccae cn Lombard Free Iibrary--1.-..-0s.-2-2.5- > Tee2 || Pree. | (Genesee. 1,075 
liana ameluleene secs sic cere | Maroa Library Association.........-.--- 1Si0ul) Sub. --|) Genteeesee 1,100 
Sprivefield, Il......... Young Men‘s Christian Association...... 1873 | Free... ¥Y.M.C.A.| 1,000 
Oldenburgh, Ind....... Library of the Sisters of St. Francis...... acc n emee crs? Sy Cie cr ererere 1,800 
Angusta, Me...... 2... Maine Board of Agriculture......cceseees LB Gee) «ocala a ate ISOM sooccos 1,162 
Biddeford, Me........- Biddeford Circulating Library............| 1874 | Sab...; Cire ...... 1,000 
Oxtord, Me..... coersee Freeland Holmes Library.......e.esssees 1&73 | Free..| Gen ...... 1,200 
Boston, Mass..........| Library of Woman’s Educational and In-| 1878 | Free..| Gen ...... 1,200 
dustrial Union. 
Ashfield, Mass......... Ashfield Library Association.....e.see..-| 1868 | Sub...) Gen ...... 2,550 
Georgetown, Mass..... Peabody Lilratyen 222. cote cease seen o 1869 | Free..| Gen ...... 6,431 
Harwich, Mass.......- Brook seLibnarywersece soe eee es cee eos ee 1887 | Free..| Gen .....- 4,000 
Litticton, Milass......... fcuben oar Library... seeees.c- ess 1885 | Free..| Gen .....- 2.500 
Opnleans we lass sees ONO eL LAL yee acetic occ ree 1877 | Free..| Gen ...... 1,637 
Plymouth, Mass....... Pixmouth County Law Library........--|----+- INE) og)| REY senecc 1,750 
South Abington, emass.| Public: Library e.- sce. .sseseeeces «--scecs|| | nl ceeeelnals feeeterreste sete eteeritet 
Worcester, Mass....... Fisher’s Circulating Library....... Weeneee 1870 | Sub...| Cire ...... 3,800 
Worcester, Mass....... South End Circulating Library........... 1880 | Sub...) Cive.---2- 1,360 
tits Cllaite, ail eseocace Ladies’ Library Association..........---- TSOQM ES wise Ge teeter 1,355 
St. Louis’ Mo.........- R. C. Diocesan Library.......c0-0e0----- 1867 | Free...) “ibealo.2.- 7,000 
St Louis, Mtoe.........| St. John’s Parochial Librany.......-.-..- 1860 | Sab..-' Soc’l...... 1,200 
Springfield, Mo........ rad as and Shipman’s Circulating Li- | 1886 | Sub...) Cire ...... 3,200 
prary. | 
iiclena, ont .----.--- Mclena Free Public Mibranry--.--...-..--- 1886 | Sub. -.))Geauee-.- 2,500 
Wadsworth, Nev....-. | Engineers’ and Mechanics’ Library....... nee) |! Sono) Sel cosedcc 2,000 
Comdene Nt eeere sree North Baptist Church Library. ..........| 1886 |..--...- Socdererre 1,860 
W. Brunswick, Ni. J..-.|P Pree Circulating Librasys.-......-....-.- 1883 | Free..; Gen ...... 3,812 
Piainteldaan. Jie... = Wealblic eibrasr yee seme ees oe =e se ceieel= 3 1884 | Free..| Gen ...... 5,168 
Princeton, N. J........ LA AVG Nt Seurme eee on. - acc cece | 1874 | Free...) Sci.......- | 3,000 
PAlinative Ne Vict ecsnectee | Public High School Library........ ee. Fee dere | ananccees «(eee 
Cazcnoviaen. V-.<-228 | Cazenovia Public Library Society:.....-. 1886 | Sub..-| Gem -.2-.-| eae 
Tose w, Wi Mepopeose pu Joln's Collegeniibrary...--..<s.ss<s. WEED |\acoooese Collier 24.900 
OW esth, Iso Moncepesnocase inionushree eublicwlaitbnatyeen = siecle 1886 | Free..| Gen .....- 6.000 
IL@ShReOe oo Moocoaase St, Joseph’s Academy....... ech: IS8G6' | Hreesc| se enaeeceiee 1,000 
MGS So Meenoucoac BE onvermsriuibrinyeamerteeme ss cc cece cieeece re TE815 | (Subre-|'Genweesee 3,600 
Near Seals, Nis Woanrone i Aottilae Bree Library... 06-0 -006scess «| seemless sie ofece seater tee eee 
weg Conka Ni Yenc |; Mt. Sinai Hospital Library for Patients. .| 18! Free ou Genweee= 1,600 
Willets Point, N.Y... -| Engineer School of Application, U.S. A.| 1880 | Free. -| CHP. ncoosc 1,895 
(Camionm, OM osscqasece Canton Public Library Association......- 1884 | Free..!| Gen .....- 2.397 
Wellington, Ohio ...... Wellington Township Library........... 18859 |". 5 << Gem ....-- | = 8,000 
Salem One oeeeeeere eres Salempiiias onicvibyatys cesses cee ceeces 1879 | Free..| Masonic .. 1,400 
Merceraburgh, Pa..... | Library of the Washington Irving Liter- | 1873 | Free..| Gen -.-..- | 1,383 
ary Society. E 
New Castle, Pa......: ®! Young Men’s Christian Association Li- | 1886 | Sub...) Y.M.C.A.) 1,793 
brary. 
Philadelphia, Pa.....-. Trish Library of the Cathedral, TotalAb- | 1873 |........ Tivishveeee 1,800 
stinence Society. 
Philadelphia, Pa.......| Library of the Union Leagme............. 18638 poesc er | SOC llooacce 5,000 
Ales UWL III, coon) JMRES JM oo ona coocads cdenndosoooNCeRS 1877 | Free..| Gen ...... 1.862 
Crompron, KR. [I ..jcsce JSD JOM BNA aso500 ocoocascGODaD cuDaccooME 1877 | Free..| Gen ..-... 3,091 
Providence, R.I.......| Grand Lodge Library..........--.-..-... 1792 | Free..| Masonic .. 1,500 
Nashville, Tenn........ HeOsyandelolb ran Veet eee ceiles <[claeileisiere 1886 | Free... Gen ...... 3,000 
Montpelier, Vt........ Montpelier Public Library ........-..0.. 1886 | Sub...| Gen .....- 3,600 
rt land, Vteccesscecce Rutland Free Library......... wceessceq alloes | Free..| Gin 2s 4,060 
| | 
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aes Jrom the dnnual Reports of the Commissioner of Education Jor 34-85 and 


1825-2 
he E = : 3 E 
g 3 S 5 5 E 
a ° fe eS as ns 
. a8 © ie > i) eS 2 
States and Tcrritorics. 3 a eS S 2 DP 
s S 2 2 3 S 
t ra a =) o | 
a © ~* ee = S 5 
] for) = n= 2 | 
| S S 3 mS =I = | 
ro = 2 3 5 = | 
| & = s a A A 
PAM AG AM Avetteieleleisic<isiec cise elle | precise sect 2 3 20 25 87, 283 | 
APCD eooonocn9gc0s900500000||seaqncKccs||enogc50n00 1 1 2 7,456 
ATR OSOS) cooosh00seeue SUUOOUS BEnBoBAdee 1. 3 4 8 43, 500 
Wal VMIRee cc. oo -- secs eoc- 4 12. 8 58 82 741, 024 
ell OMe iete inc wc ss onic sicis cecil leew ce’scicclice ss s eee os 6 11 17 56, 377 
WONMECUICI be ccc cc een cece esos 1 13 9 77 100 668, 230 
JO2 RNG sooooccosessonoc000505||eacoo0ds 64loo020n00en}/o00 eis cereee ff "@ 19, 830 
Bl sesMhOM ee cle cc sisawicic viesic vis sis|iccee cee wee 2 2 8 ile 60, 562 
District of Columbia......... 6 13 7 28 54 | 1,202,818 | 
BO Wideeter ceicisisic'ssin'e scieee sec (ccceiencecc|vacs ee cise 1 5 6 ee WE) 
OME CIRET coco co cgoooussocdoncodeoeceecane Tha, Th. 28 42 219, 446 
LOS UND) sconnd conoccog0S00G00d0d||conogaueedloneonaases 1 2 3 7, 060 
USING Eo ooecnougouOOOUSE onoooe 1 14 7) 133 177 §59, 859 
Neen Mpeettelsisite,cinle sien nicccicicac|cccesssce: 9 10 64 8&3 Boer, Bou) 
inidianwherritony-.--...-.----|-... cocecollagscc sococllsoce sosdpe 3 3 4, 266 
OWA wecee eccccece ooocos cnad00lsan5cnde=s 8 12 48 68 286, 938 
PRGATISAG Sr icicsiveccceuses cee good |oace eens 2 6 31 39 150, 632 
ee ce ca nencwesel scescasnss 6 “i 41 54 255, 856 
Meo ISi all dee rlesieiccice c's cesice cie|(cticis cscs = 5 2 16 23 180, 858 
do Doonend oe ei Seen 2 10 60 77] 356, 911 
Mad oc, oe ccceescesees 3 iit 8 40 62 | — 600, 536 | 
Massachusetts ....--..--..--- 8 63 74 293 438 | 8,514,017 | 
ihican ............ ae i 9 11 83 104! "477,289 | 
ta? a ee 5 | 5 | 245 36] 155, 544 
RUISSISSIDPl.-- esas cee conecancelss ooceocec 1 1 21 23 &8, 140 
iSSOUF1 ..--00.e Wesco sees 2 8 9 54 73 269, 411 
Montana ......-. ononeaonsccoddlses so0ccos|foooe oneode il 3 4 14, 700 
Bate itaslcaweemeresisss sc cicieciesci-i-\-c'cicie'ee cee c 2 2 15 19 80, 718 
Nevada ..........- goooucooc0dllesoansenes U jleancadecas 5 6 Pele, 88 2 
New Hampshire ....... paQ0e¢ 1 5 10 62 78 328, 608 
New Jersey.....c-0--- gooasoc i 8 12 57 78 450, 421 
DUG WeNTOXICO!...caccesecss-ecs> Beco a see ve |ccewercene Hl 3 4 13, 470 
aw? WOME scancojanoceooounee6 49 50 292 402 | 2, 79%, 176 
PNG RENU@ALOUNA. .ccccevcacanas|accecccccs 1 tf oi) 35 145, 685 
Ohio ..... peocodd poco cocede 3 17 35 104 159 | 1,001,218 
Oregons sc c-ccane sccamadonencdllecosccace 4 2 1 o 12 46 189 
Pennsylvania 5 35 53 199 292 | 1,918,145 
Rhode Island ..... opodee 1 6 6 55 68 89, 725 
BomUNE@ ATOM Ass ccicccceale cc ciiccs os ere ats 4 4 20 28 | 170, 679 
PREMMESSOOMercisisieisicciecsciecc is sleseecuseel: 4 | 8 34 46 | 185, 114 
ENS asosoanceoousssse poccsoallosces G.50n0 Poosndasded 3 19 22 57, 521 
eo icc low sconvaeciMeeces ond 2 5 7 93, 499 
RWC en Ont erseeecics ee lsiccie ce see celocs scecae' 6 il 37 44 211, 917 
“ng i eens eee 8 | 10 28 46 | 307, 235 
\SWeslhilingtigt oaeteouedcoseesee] Seeeeoeens Peceor ono. Maaereemess fi a | 12, 435 
RENCSURUPIN GIN Ae = wc cecee cccllcos ose cc csleemees nce 3 3 6 | 30, 000 
BaRCODSIn ...-.---------0--~- 1 7 5 | 49 62| 340,890 
SOOM Oo ce lelclsic's cic'siciciciv's e ciallccise e's e eels Be pereeeccec Hee ee! 1 | 10, 600 
| 49 | 354 | 446| 2,195| 3,044 | 18, 928, 787 
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TALLE 88.—Additional puilie libraries of 300 to 1,000 volumes, from replies to inquiries 


by the United States Bureau of Educatioi 


=] 
>) 
Location. Name of library. Fe 
é 
a 
o 
F| 
| & 
i 2 Jee | >: 8 
Phonix, ArizZ.....--.-- Phenix Library Association.......-.---- 1886 
Alamo, Cal ......-. e«s-| Alamo District Library ..-.-. .ssecececcce|eoe-e= 
Ferndale, Cal.....-..--| Inland School District Library..... eseseel one 
Ferndale, Cal ..... «--«-| Grizzly Bluff School District Library ....| 1869 
New Almaden, Cal..... Helping Hand iibrary - cases ceca ceens= ea) 
Sacramento City, Cal ..| Sutter District Library ........... Seances 1862 
St. Helena, Cal...-...--. St. Helena Library Association . poosoocoGs 1885 
San Pablo, Cal......... Mt. Pleasant School.......-.-.0.... dadooe 1870 
Upper Mauttole, Caleee -} Upper Mattole District ..... siedecscececsnimlooe 
Black Hawk, Colo..... Black Hawk School Library ...ccecssesee.| 1880 
Fort Collins, Colo...-.-| Teachers’ Library ...cccccccecccsccacce--| 1852 
Bridgeport, Conn...se.) High School Library.........0.-0.-ecceee|enceee 
Hartford, Conn.....-..| Connecticut State Board of Agriculture. .| 1866 
Middletown, Conn..... Central School Library....... ecceweanmerenelc oO 
New London, Conn....| St. John’s Literary Society.....+0-.+e-+--| 1860 
New London, Conn ....| Y.M.C. A. Library........ sogdoasoocodepolloscdss 
Norwich, Conn .....-.- Ocis mei branyesee ees ce scttcles <cleenieetateents | trteits 
‘Washington, ID: Cus eee District Medical Society Library .. sc oueece ISLS 
Live Oak, Fla....ce.n- Ploridavinstitutese-sseettees sees eee 1880 
Dahlonega, Ga.......-- Phi. Mu. Society (Agricultural College) .- | 1878 
Blue Island, Dl........ ablicischoolblaibratvaseeseraesseeeecnins 1870 
Chicago, Wee cocoate Society for Home-teaching of the Blind..| 1883 
Chicago, Tl ...ee cece.) Young People’s Library Association..... 1878 
Chicago, Tll...... eesee-) South End Gospel Association.......---- 1886 
Coal City, Ill.........-. Coal City Public Library -......-....0--.-| 1886 
Douglass, pees -| Summit School Library ...cc--sceesceeees| 1884 
INfenCe, JOY scsooonoodac Winton brary seceee cee eisiehe ssa sels saeieeee (eee 
Rockford, Til ....00e2.-| Rockford High egngo! Library...scse.s o--| 1886 
Roodhouse, Il sadoocaas Tesput bxepe | 0% INE CLAS, canon socondoueT Socal Ise 
Shabbona, Il .......-..| Shabbona Library Association .....c0..-.| 1880 
Warren, Ill ...-e+.0...-| Warren Free Public Library.........2.- 1886 
PANGLI Capt de mcicicieis'ssiaisie Public School Library ..-cescc.see gobocac 1874 
TOMobin, IGM ssnooadanae Public School Library ......... pogndcosas 1886 
Greenfield, Ind .......- Hicks choollinvbranyecceecece ccs reelnaceete 
Logansport, Ind ....... St. Vincent De Paui Church Library. .... 1879 
New Providence, Ind .. vordee Institute Historical Society Li- | 1886 
rary. 
Smith’s Valley, Ind ....| White River Township Library....... e--| 1851 
Southport, Ind.........| Perry Township Library...............-- aie 
Spiceland, Ind .........| Crescent and Lucernian Library ...... oao|fooooe 
Spiceland, Ind .........| Glisco Library .......... doponeacodadcac So}isoance 
Waterloo, Ind ..-...... Na temoombbratnyemsematessisseicniscelctestee 1886 
Mt. Vernon, Iowa.....- Amphiction Literary Society Library ---.| 1853 
Concordia, Mans ¢-sesce Selectilibrary saectetes << wees eee 1880 
McPherson, Kans...... Reading Room and Library Association..| 1886 | 
Hopkinsville, Ky ......) Lotus Library, Bethel Female College....} 1874 
Hopkinsville, Ky ...««-| Public School Library ......---..-.ceeee- 1882 
Paducah, Ky ..... ..--.| High School Reference Library .....-.... 1886 
Dennysville, NiGio. cece Dennysville and Edmunds Library ae 1868 
ciation. 
North Searsmont, Me..| Circulating Library...... opanacacsDeodede 1869 
Princeton, Me......---- Public Library noecondoogue oooedeas Leoeee 1874 
South Berwick, Me ....| Library Association.......... coDodGHCC006 1868 
Ashland, Mass......--. Cimenl atmowlenb Lalgyprceretstesemieteatestesieeleetee 1882 
Cliftondale, Mass ...... iL ae nie Tet eany see ee ae oss eunvenice eee te. 1885 
Norton, Mass .....--. fy) PMlObie 10M TI. coogencoosnonsoCooDOOSomad| IEE 
Shirley Village, Mass ..| Public Library...... pogocHoosansdoocodcan 1886 
Winthrop, Mass ......- IPMIDbie MEH AY. cansocsonod aguanOHBcoDadb eased 
Detroit, Mich......---.| Detroit Medical and Library Association.| 1870 
Frankfort, Mich ......- Crystal Lake Township Library .-.....--- | 1876 
Greenville, Mich.....-. Public School Library-.-.-.-.... BoococeL | 1870 
Ogden Center, Mich ... Ogden Township Library ...-..---...---. 1845 
Portsmouth, Michyeeerers Portsmouth Township Library .......... 1876 
hee City, Mich....| Thomastown Library ..-........ doco ooene 1850 
Ada, MOH Soosonencode Public Library Association .......-2.---- | 1886 
Hastings, WM sGoonoor Public School Library ..-... podccoecagae 1886 
Moorhead, Minn -- eee Publics choolelabnratiyererc cess amelie 1835 


Owatonna, Minn.....0 


Literary Association Library enecesceccec!sesece 


be 


e 


Free or subscription. 


4& 


Free .. 


iced) 


—* 


efeeeeeasacaas 


sseeeegewuces 
eeee ee tonare 
seoscesceeesees 


No. of volumes. 
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TABLE 82.—.fddilional public librarics of 300 to 1,000 volumes, §-c.—Continued. 


& 
s fe 
Eo z 
Location. Name of library. = eS 
oe: 
ab) der | ae 
Solar a 
= = 5 
1 2 | 4 | 5 
| 
Stillwater, Miun....... Grammar School Library-.......-----..+. | 1885 | Sub. .| oaesaseaeers | 
Stillwater, Minn ....... High School Library .....---..- pete eines eee Seog eoassasosces | 
Brookfield, Mo-.......-- Library Association... ascecsscsvcocncees TEAS || Sil). aal/Seoeoonoscas | 
Higginsville, Mo.......| ¥. 31. C. A. Library. ....22--02-ceecescese ASS 5g PET GCe cca sincceilere es 
Joplin, Mo........- ee--| The Home Library Association .......-..| 1886 | Sub...|..... o semanas 
Oregon, Mo .....- Seaoce oman simi orepeete ser ieteate cele jareeictelsisiciele USD || IBLE sclfacocacccsone 
St. Joseph, Mo......-.. Mechanical and Scientific Library Asso- | 1886 | Sub...|............ 
ciation. 
St. Louis, Mo ........--| West St. Louis Turn NGG eoecocoaeshac ieEPA || JOR) cal leseccacooas 
St. Louis. Mo ...-..:---| Germania Saengerbund.......-..-.-..--- IBY || Tbe yehae se seeansedoe | 
Berlin, N. i -.s.s- «.--.| Young Ladies’ Circulating MAbratyece sce: IST) |) Sissel leeeooogedcc 
Bradford, N. H....-.-.- Bradford Library ....-.-.. poo canodese0RnuE SR2d (SW De olen ses RYourties 
Exeter, N. H.....0e--..| Natural History Society..---..-ee.eseeee- TRH PPE TCO ts: |ecteeetciocs since 
Franklin, N. H........-| New Hampshire Orphan’s Home......-.- BIST Wrote eee es wuisiviclcosie eis 
Haverhill, N.H........| Library Association......c020--.0 cooonec Nese Sublease weeecee 
Whitefield, N. H....... Union Circulating Library...........-.-- Lei) Subs --|-aseeeeeeses 
Camden, INET ...c00--- | Se John’s W orkingmen’ 8 Ciab and Insti- | 1886} Free..|......-.--.- 
tute Library. 
Central City, Nebr..... Central City Library.........0- aoe anenme 1882 | Free..|..... naesies 
Oakland, Nebr ......-.. Ember School mol naiyeccsce snelaisclsereeerier NG) |. We e\leagcancaocse 
Carson City, Nev......| Nevada State Library..........- wane ae. Hag5'? (Sint. «-|.sa0 galees oe 
Reno, Nev .-.---..<.---| State University oooonncagca0sdc0s asecnD0¢ IGREs| Ig )en|eososg cones 
Buffalo, NODE nce wes we ws St. John’s Latheran Orphan Home....... NISG4, | ree vclocececteee ee 
New Paltz, N. Y ......| State Normaland Training School Library] 1833 | Free..|......0<---- 
New York, N.Y .......| St. Matthew’s Church Missionary Society | 1850 | Free..j....... anes 
Library (Evangelical Lutheran). 
iNew, Mork, N.Y .--ce-- The De Peyster Library Soe ccea cece s 3 oss OSU) ETOG a.) <6 ssentmores 
Goldsborough, N.C ....| High School Library ..... paccosoenac SoopY Recor Wate orca ates |iatciweleeree etme 
Greensborough, N.C... Graded School Library. eoces-cncceeccceee | coc0callecaconcallococ od dd008 = 
Kinston, N.C ...... SERA eds SCHOOIMEIDTaly cents osm ccieicecte pelt. «cence cuceces|soeeoe oaeee 
femleion, N.C ...caccces ora Uadee of North Carolina, A. i) Gy iges | Hrod..|.<c-.osceeee 
Coshocton, Ohio...... .-| Public School and Loan Library.-.......- ieeal || 38k A ollosscogeanacs 
Defiattce, Ohio ......... Norma] College Library.........02+cse00- 1886. | ELGG ce|eacccescceee 
OTITONAONIO scacieecsee| GUDUC DADTATY .< occ cecsscascccesesccese HIRSH “Hreere laceeetece clae 
SaLcuimOhOlscosescecsceh We. MeO. A. Library...ccsce0 posoooac ocmcog|| StS [f IReGlostlecoaccnoseac 
Corvallis, Ore gs cceces = Wo W8 ho IBf, IGNORES? oo oo ogaucagouooc0cuEeE MESO ME ree. |esecieesctstc 
Montrose, Ate s cote MLONtRasel@nantacgnamulbDlary,..ccseses--| LS50M| SUDs.cleeccus ees es 
Newport, Pa......-..-| Borough High School Library..... noo6EeS NSS OM PH eee) |eeeserteeeies 
Philadelphia, Pe aiscecess ae Spring Garden Unitarian Society Li- | 1886 | Free..|.......cee+0- 
rary. 
Philadelphia, Pa .......| The Woman’s Medical College Library ..| 1872 | Free..|....-sees-e- 
Pittsburgh, Pa........-| Mechanics’ Library Association.......... 1866 | Sibve-|sccecemecciee | 
Wiconisco, Pa .......-. JOS AA As. Ho ee | 1886 | IPS eran cooode 
East Provid ence, R.I..| Watchemoket Free Public Library ...... 1886 Subst. -|:c2.ceeese 
Greenville, §.C ........ McPherson’s Circulating Library .--..... Nese" | Snbeasisecseees. cea 
Spencer, Tenn........- Calliopean Library .....-.--.--+-ss---s0-- “GIST | Sil callsasdeo asoenc 
Ludlow, Vt..... eseses-| Lhe Ladies’ Associatiqn Library......... HS5l | Bree. .|cscce eee ees 
I AEAD00, WiS .ocvevess- auie schoul Library cage. s.-<.<.0..cee ey | 1884 | Free.-| ea-eeseeeee | 
(WOIDY, WIS conc nncccnes Bublie Wibrary sseeere~ <5 6s <. RODE ECOOSEE | 1882 | Free..!.....- foetal 
Sheboygan, Wis ....... HD LC SCHOO GID LAM yee nie la oeeesiesel = 2 -Po see = TeFOR@ Gee PS -eecccre seca 
Wanwatosa, Wis ...-.. Harwood Public Library ..-..........---- hb USD |) SVS. cclecascoscacod 
Cheyenne, Wyo---.....| SCHOOIBDISt Ti Cian Onmluemne nels aioe ses cewe | 1860 | F ae ce eet en 
| | 


| 


No. of volumes. 
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Rev. Joseph Alden, D. D., LL. D., professor of rhetoric at Williams College, Massa- 
chusetis, and of philosophy at La Fayette College, Pennsylvania, president of Jefier- 
son College, Pennsylvania, and for 25 years head of the New York State Normal 
School at Albany. Died in New York, August 30, 1885, aged 78. 

Henry Bradshaw, nineteenth librarian of Cambridge University, England. An - 
eminent bibliographer. Died February 10, 1585, aged 54. 

Rev. Samuel Gilman Brown, D.D., LL. D., &c. Born Jannary 4, 1813; graduated 
from Dartmouth College in 1831, and from the Andover Theological Seminary in 1837. 
He taught the public high school in Ellington, Conn., from 1832 to 1833, and in the 
Abbot Academy at Andover, Mass., from 1833 to 1838; was professor, in Dartmouth, of 
belles lettres and oratory, 1840 to 1863; of political economy, &c., 1863 to 1867; of 
mental and moral philosophy and political economy, 1881 to 1883. He was also 
president of Hamilton College, New York, from 1867 to 1881, and professor of mental 
and moral philosophy in Bowdoin College, Maine, from 1881 to 163. He edited the 
‘Life, Speeches, and Addresses of Rufus Choate,” 2 vols., 1862, and published many 
addresses delivered on important occasions. Died at Utica, N. Y., November 4, 1885. 

Daniel Chase, a teacher from 1847 to 1871, graduate of Dartmouth in 1839. Died 
at Philadelphia, Pa., January 2, 1¢86, aged 74 years. 

Rev. John C. Draper, LL. D., from 1858 to 1868, professor of analytical chemistry in 
the University of the City of New York, and also in the Cooper Institute, and in the 
College of the City of New York. Died in that city December 20, 1885, aged 50. 

James Fergusson, LL. D., historian on architecture, Born, 1808; died January 9, 
1885. 

John Giles, graduate of Dartmouth in 1842; teacher and school officer in various 
places, 1842 to 1884. Died at Springfield, Mass., April 28, 1886, aged 70 years. 

Henry Norman Hudson, LL. D., professor in Boston University, Shakespearean 
editor, &c. Died January 16, 1886, aged 72. 

Helen Hunt Jackson, author of two important works on the educational and civil 
rights of Indians. Born October 18, 1831, at Amherst, Mass. Died at her home in 
San Francisco, Cal., August 12, 1885. 

Henry Brace Norton, principal of the training school of Illinois Normal University, 
1861, professor of chemistry in the Kansas State Normal School, 1865 to 1870, and in 
the California State Normal, San José, 1875 to 1885. Died near the latter place 
June 2, 1885, aged 49. 

Rev. Daniel James Noyes, D. D., professor in Dartmouth College, 1849 to 1883. 
Died at Chester, N. H., December 22, 1885, aged 73 years. 

Henry Kemble Oliver, A. M., Mus. D. Born November 24, 1800; educated at Phil- 
lips Academy, Andover, the Latin School, Boston, Harvard and Dartmouth Colleges, 
graduating from the last named in 1818. Tanghtin public and private schools in 
Salem from 1819 to 1844; was a member of the Lawrence, Mass., school committee in 
1349, and superintendent of public schools in that city in 1858; served for many years 
on the examining committee of Harvard College, and, in 1847, was a visitor of the 
United States Military Academy at West Point. Well known as a musical composer 3 
edited a “Collection of Sacred Music” in 1860, and ‘‘ Original Hymn Tunes, Chants, 
Sentences, and Motets” in 13875. Died at Salem, Mass., August 12, 1885. 

Ariel Parish, superintendent of the city schools of New Haven, Conn., from 1865 to 
1881. Died at Denver, Colo., November 24, 1885, aged 77 years. 

Cyrus Smith Richards, LL.D., graduate of Dartmouth in 1835; principal of Kim- 
ball Union Academy, Meriden, Conn., 1835 to 1871, and of the preparatory scheol of 
Howard University, District of Columbia, 1871 to 1385; author of ‘ Latin Lessons and 
Tabies,” 1859; ‘Outlines of Latin Grammar,” 1862, and “Introduction to Cesar,” 
1833. Died at Madison, Wis., July 19, i885, aged 77 years. 

John Dudley Philbrick, UL. D., D. C. L., chevalier of the legion of honor, officier de 
Vinstruction publique, &ce. 

He was born in Deertield, N. H., May 27, 1818; attended Pembrook Academy and 
Dartmouth College, graduating in 1842; taughtiu Roxbury and Boston, Mass., 1842 to 
1852; was principal of the Normal Schooi at New Britain, Conn., 1852 to 1854; State 
superintendent of common schools for Connecticut, 1855 to 1856; city superiuterdent 
in Boston, Mass., 1257 to 1874 and again 1876 to 1878; was a memberof the Massachusetts 
Board of Education for 10 years; a trustee of the Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy 1851 to 1886; a trustee of Bates College, Maine, 1873 te 1833; Massachusetts Com- 
missioner to the World’s Fairs in Vienna, 1873, and Philadelphia, 1376; United States 
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Commisstoner to thatof Paris, 1878; author of nearly fifty public-school reports, many 
addresses on school topics, &c.; editor, for many years, of the ‘‘ Massachusetts 
Teacher,” of the “American Union Speaker,” 1865, &c. 

To him, jointly with Mr. Charles C. Perkins, of Boston,is due the establishinent 
of the Boston Normal Art School, and the introduction of industrial drawing as a 
required subject of instruction in the public schools of the larger towns in Massachu- 
setts. He selected for the place of art director Professor Walter Smith, a graduate 
of the Kensington (England) Art School, and supplemented with cuergy and wis- 
dom tho work of that able but misunderstood man. 

Asa person of marked character, Dr. Philbrick naturally encountered some oppo- 
sition to his measures; buteven his most strenuous opponents bore testimony to the 
energy, honesty, and candor of his conduct in every situation and relation of his 
long career. To died at Danvers, Mass., February 2, 1886. 

John Langdon Sibley, librarian of Harvard College for 21 years, after long service 
as assistant librarian. Died at his home at Cambridge, Mass., December 9, 1vs5, aged 
81 years. 

Edwin David Sanborn, LL.D. Born May 14, 1808, educated at Gilmanton Academy, 
N. H., and at Dartmouth College, graduating in 1832; was professor in Dartmouth, 
1235 to 1859, and again in 1863 to 182; also in Washington University, Mo., 123 to 
1863. Dicd in New York City, December 29, 1885. 

Benjamin Silliman, M.D., professor of chemistry in Yale College, 1837 to 1853, and 
in its scientific schoo] from 1847 to 1870, with an interval of five years at the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, Louisville. Died at New Haven, Conn., January 14, 1885, aged 
60. 
Charles Upham Shepard, A.M.,M.D., LL.D. Born at Little Compton, R.1., June 
29, 1804; was educated in Providence, and graduated at Amherst College in 1x24; 
lectured at Yale College on natural history, 1830 to 1847; was professor of chemistry in 
the Charleston, 8. C., Medical College, 1834 to 1861, and of chemistry and natural his- 
tory in Amherst College, 152 to 1877 ; wrotea ‘Treatise on Mineralogy,” 1832; ‘“Re- 
port on the Geology of Connecticut,” 1837, and of many valuable articles in American 
journals of high class. Died at Charleston, 8.C., May 1, 1886. 

Henry Stevens, eminent bibliographer. Died February 28, 1885, aged 57. 

T.A. Thacher, LL. D., for 40 years professor of Latin in Yale. Died April 7, 1886, 
aged 71. 

John Baptist Torricelli, A.M., J.U.D., D.D., instructor in modern romance lan- 
guages in Chauncey Hall School, Boston, Mass., for 25 years. Died at Boston, Mass., 
December 20, 1885, aged 68. 


FOREIGN. 


Samuel Birch, author and Egyptologist, for 50 years in service of British Museum. 
Born November 3, 1813, died December 27, 1885. 

Jean Claude Bouquet, professor of mathematics at the Royal College of Marseilles, 
1841 to 1845; also at Lyons and at the Sorbonne. Died September 1¥, 1885, 

Rev. Gcorge Currey, D. D., master of the Charter House School, London, England. 
Died in 1885, aged 69. is 

nae George Curtius, philologist of the University of Berlin, Died September, 1885, 
aged 64. 

Heinrich Fischer, professor of mineralogy at,the University of Freiburg, Germany. 
Died February, 1835. 

Prof. Von Lasaulx, of the University of Bonn. Died January 25, 1885. 

C, J. E. Morren, professor of botany at the University of Liege, Belgium. Dicd 
mepruary 22, 1ec5. 

John Morris, from 1855 to 1877 professor of geology in University Colicze, London: 
Scientist. Died January 7, 1835." Sees a e 2 

William Robinson Pirie, D. D., Crown principal of the University of Aberdcen. 

Leopold von Ranke, German historian; born 1795. Died in Berlin May 23, 1853. 

Edward Oscar Schmidt, professor of zoology in the University of Strasburg, Ger- 
many. Died January 17, 185. : 

Prot. Carl Siebold, philologist. Died in Germany in the year 1885, aged 88. 
; ae J 2 Shairp, principal of St. Andrew’s University, Scotland. Died 
In 1225, age 5 

Richard Chenevix Trench, Dean of Westminster, Archbishop of Dublin, &c., whose 
‘Study of Words” and ‘‘ English Past and Present” formed almost a new revelation 
of the English tongue. 


John Tulloch, LL. D., principal St. Mary’s Colleve, University of St. And 
Scotland. Died February 18) aged 63. ty 5°) ersity of S ndrews, 
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EDUCATION IN FOREIGN COUNTHIES. 


FOREIGN EDUCATIONAL STATISTICS. 


Wherever popular education has been accepted as a public trust permanent records 
of its condition and progress are maintained and official reports of the same published 
at regular or irregular intervals. By its system of exchange this office comes into 
possession of these reports, and a brief summary of their contents has been a feature 
of itsown annual report. As the chief particulars relating to elementary education 
may be grouped under the same heads for all countries, the effort is here mace to re- 
duce foreign information on this subject to tabular form as affording the most con- 
venient and most impressive mode of representation. The educational statistics em- 
ployed have been taken from the latest official reports received at this office, except- 
ing when otherwise stated. On account of differences in the legal school age the 
ratio of school attendance to total population affords the only available basis for com- 
paring the school attendance of different countries. Where the latest census ante- 
dates by several years the year of the school report, estimates of the whole population 
for a nearer date have been employed when attainable. The fact is indicated by a 
foot-note. Such estimates have been taken from the educational reports or from the 
Statesman’s Year Book for 1887. 

Comparatively few countries report the statistics of school population. In England 
and Scotland it is customary to include only six-sevenths of the population in esti- 
mating the number of children for whom provision should be made in State aided 
elementary schools. As the omission of one-seventh of the population in these esti- 
mates is misleading when the statistics are tabulated with those of other countries, 
the numbers showing the entire child population of the specitied ages, as given in the 
official reports from those countries, are used in this table. Care has been taken to 
confine the table to the statistics of elementary schools, 1. e., schools helow the high- 
school grade, which are substantially thesame for all countries. Ina few instances the 
distinction is not clearly preserved in the original reports, and the totals of enrol- 
ment and teachers possibly include high schools. Itis certain, however, that in these - 
cases, which are few, the totals are not greatly affected thereby. A glance at the col- 
umns setting forth the number of schools and the school enrolment will show that 
the word school, or its foreign equivalent, has varivus applications. It sometimes 
signifies the scholars in charge of one teacher and sometimes a collection of such 
bodies, forming a series of grades in one buildiag, 

The statistics of school population and enrolment in Hungary include the youth 6 
to 15 years of age, which are accagiingly giveu as the limits of the school age. In 
fact attendance upon elementary schools in Hungary is obligatory from 6 to 12 years 
of age, inclusive, and upon the ‘‘review” or ‘‘continuation” schools from 12 to 15. 
The latter may be day, evening, or Sabbath schools. In them the branches pursued 
in the ordinary elementary schools are reviewed and somewhat extended. 

The column of expenditure is the least satisfactory in the table, as it is known to 
involve different items for different countries. The only basis on which the cost of 
elementary education in different countries may be fairly compared appears to be that 
of teachers’ salaries, the item common to all, viz, teachers’ salaries. Unfortunately, 
as arule, this is not separately reported. The totals, as given in the table, include, in 
addition to teachers’ salaries, cost of supervision, incidentals, office expenses, &c. In 
no case, however, have the expenses for buildings or other permanent improvements 
been included. The best comparative view of expenditures would be afforded by 
distinct statements of teachers’ salaries, cost of supervision, and incidentals, The 
hope is entertained that before the next repori is issued the time and the information 
at the disposal of the office may suffice for the presentation of expenditure under 
these three heads. 

In the following countries, represented in the table, the elementary schools are free 
schools: France, Italy, Switzerland, Algeria, British Columbia, Manitoba, New Bruns- 
wick, Nova Scotia, Ontario, Prince Edward Island, Costa Rica, Guatemala, Argen- 
tine Republic, Chili, Heuador, Victoria, Queensland, and New Zealand. In these 
the cost of elementary education is defrayed by State and local funds. Ia the re- 
maining countries a portion of the cost is met by tuition fees, 
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SALARIES OF TEACHERS. 


The table showing teachers’ salaries in several foreign countries answers inquiries 
frequently received at this office. Presumably the items are desired for use in com- 
parative statements, which are, however, hardly warranted in the present state of our 
information. The true average salary in any country would be the quotient of the 
total amount paid for salaries divided by the number of teachers employed, which is 
evidently the only uniform method that could be employed for the computation. 
Those familiar with the facts are well aware that the methods actually employed 
differ widely, the factors which enter into the computation being even more varied 
than the results. Some investigations are in progress by this office, which, it is hoped, 
may bring out estimates of greater relative value than those now available. Meaun- 
while the information should be used with discrimination and caution. The notes 
appended to the table indicate, in some measure, the great diversity of conditions in- - 
volved in the estimates. 


TABLE 90.—Annual salaries of elementary teachers in foreign public and State aided schools. 


Maximum salary. | Minimum salary.| Average salary. 


Countries. 
Male. | Female. | Male. | Female. | Male. | Female. 
! | 
: ( Austria...... Eanes caieisisis\se a$(287) ae(Gs)  |..ecsccdleacceeeeee 
Austria-Hungary d Hungary Sw RE row Peete fore | ta ate oe ices we b ; 1s : EA ican c:. 
BS CL CitmM eerste aelsnie eee ocene ssiemccs Bese ee Gnconert mosscocncds c@i93) |) Bp ecw.c. ieee 
(174) e! 
193 | 
PATI CO ielecea csc aenia es copocdcaned pooogodooHoEaDo|losacocas|lono0sc0c -e 4 Oy ae COO eee 
L231 J d$(252) 
( Brussia.-5 Weeseees secs TRICE (491) (Ak acke ce ce dee eines eee 
| Wainer benog ices. cccclcclese occ e(476) e (214) 
1 . 71010 i I (ali netiatiine | Pods tO OO 
G | Saxony @cesemesesces Wace Wels seis wesie| ee enrenemfecceec seer f ; 129 ; —. 
ermany 4 saxe.Weimar.....-- ere. (559) (202) | I a 
Ham bing aes ectccs ss ss siisieee es el, 047 | 476 6238 | 190: }s a0 oases 
BLA De cle foeeemmeerers svicecclinnc cles e(743) eqg7i) ces nee See 
(:Brenien . Sees. oe oe ck reemee (643) (238) | Bee seers Von ces ee 
Ene landeandaw @leswess ccceeenie® cctee | ccice cece leeiance Sesmacoaag SFL 58 g359 
Great Britain ; Scotlamtdeeneye he sen clececc came Metco. cc ance sernleeemeerne | mene, eee ae | f'659 g3lt 
Treland ¢occscccesscncoocce. (Pl. ctae.c|eucce oat oate See ee |” Asse | p24 
et coky ss amen eee ce coe a eres Be leven tceme | 255 170 | 71106 71 | bewss ose]: 7 
ji, 085 
NGUneTIANdS Soescsenncea cccsecceedseceseersee) ; ‘ess 161 0 “ANS oe Ree ooeele 
6 146 
PURSE occ Cs eevee ceueee Waeesceeer eee teers ies Sr Gee oo Serre std bimocsaons 
( British Columbia........ eet acmeeee ae 2 GnGi0 Wescescealececeae oe (7162) 
Milamitoba, .2 2d. 5.0 eceeweecenececow scl te oe flew ccs ae teen eee 0+52 | 0399 
Newe Brunswick. <= scteemes sie seesen «(ema cere tameeiiee os (Serene Reeve carrer 3al | ..3. eee 
Caridtla Winwe Scotia... .ca0~ cenceceessscece alter eceslsee sss ces | eee eee re ta 805 | 240 
Oiitatnaie sass. eee eee cece 1, 200) |oweees << 20)eeeeeen|: seer 426 | 279 
Prince Edward Island ............-- 900 360 180 130 311 226 
tgnelee Riiimeretensocssceneecococate|zeeecsec|e-medece lim aee aa a a a é . os comet 
ae WiGdOll occ ccc coca cavceccedece|Mmmicen callewce cewece | Cee merre emeteeeietee p 
Scandinavia ; ON ay Zen Aine eee eee OE enscied Gn ccenne Perm ocean) acacsanclloossdeosndlsosc0ecs epoce wese 
PNVNiZOrlaM dr secs cag eee omleamivis a nai S acs Seer q(762) @(119) Beene cele oce eee 
loa Suet Wales r2, 430 | ri, 584 8292 | GAT Bean ancclloscoosoos« 
‘ Weens Andee aca scoce coat cceeemies aia nie’ Sia'a | ommiaiatalerea tbe ale selsiecale ete eee 
Austin) Ney Weald ch... ee 2,362 va ee la 493) 


Tiler aria Maen bene one 2, 735 | 1, 056 302 200} 680 | 333 
| 


a Salaries vary in different divisions of Austria. The highest rates arein Lower Austria, the lowest 
in Voralberg. Teachers receive additions to their salaries at stated periods. In7 divisions women 
receive as much as men. b According to law the minimum for teachers is $107.70 (200 florins) ; for 
assistant teachers, $71.80. The teacher also has house and garden ; the assistant, money for room rent. 
The average salary in 1884 stood: teachers, $160.11; assistants, $103.03. e Minimum, 1,000 francs, 
by law of 1876. About 535 teachers get over 2,000 francs salary. ce! School masters are divided into 
four categories with the minimum salaries as specified. A yearly addition of $19 is granted to all 
teachers holding the higher certificate (brevet superieur) and the same sum yearly to all teachers who 
have gained the silver medal for proficiency. d General average for teachers throughout Prussia: 
In Berlin teachers get as high as $491; in rural districts, some assistants get only $11.08. e Also 
house, or money for rent. J Also house; assistants get house and firewood. fi Average of cer- 
tificated masters. g Average of certificated mistresses. h Average of principals. tA new 
law (of February 11, 1886) equalizes pay of teachers in city and country schools ; the lowest salary is 
not to be less than 700 lire, $135.10. j Principals. k Teachers. I City. m Country. 
n Estimated. o Protestant rural schools. p This appears to be the average: $322 in the cap- 
ital; $188 province. The statement reads: The salaries of teachers are quite small; in the provinces, 
$187.60; in the capital, $321.60. A general average for all Switzerland. The lowest salary in 
Canton Zurich is $238 with house, fon are firewood. Few teachers get as little as this, as the districts 
add to the Cantonal fund. In Zurich, city teachers receive $714 to $785.40. Basel city gives the highest 
salary—$833. The lowest salaries are in the mountainous cantons where there are only winter schools. 
r Including residence. & Pupil teachers not included. 
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TABLE 92.—Attendance at European universities—PaRtT I. 
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TABLE 92.—Attendance at European universities—DPart IIT. 


Date Total number 
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a Distributed among the several faculties. 


SCIENCE AND ART INSTRUCTION IN GREAT BRITAIN. 


The following information is derived from the thirty-third report of the Science and 
Art Department, whose operations embrace the United Kingdom: 

Science instruction.—During the year 1885 the schools and classes of elementary 
Science, in connection with the department, irrespective of the training colleges, were 
attended by 78,810 persons, an increase of 474 over the same for 1884. The number 
examined was 54,241; thenumber of papers presented (each paper being the examina- 
tion in a separate branch of science), 97,238; passed, 68,340. 

The total amount paid on the result of these examinations was £63,364 13s. 1d., 
an increase of £6,831 10d., as compared with 1884. In addition to this clementary 
work, 145 classes were examined in connection with 42 training colleges, the pay- 
ment in results amounting in the same to £5,748 10s. Grants for fitting up labora- 
tories were made to 16 schools, amounting, altogether, to £1,112 18s. 5d., while the 
grants in aid of the purchase of apparatus, diagrams, and examples amounted for the 
year to £1,146 2s. 7d. 

The aid granted to local teachers of science classes in the country, to enable them 
to improve themselves by attending the classes and laboratories in institutions in 
their neighborhood where advanced instruction in science is obtainable, has heen 
continued and extended. Special arrangements are made at Owens College, Man- 
chester; Firth College, Sheftield ; Mason College, Birmingham; the Yorkshire College, 
Leeds; and the University College, Dundee, to enable the teachers to attend certain 
courses of instruction, and three-fourths of their fees for day classes and one-half for 
evening classes are defrayed by the department. 

In the Normal School of Science and Royal School of Mines, 230 students were 
under instruction, and in the Royal College of Science, Dublin, ¢8 students. 

Art instruction.—In the year ending August 31, 1885, instruction in drawing has 
been given to €10,079 children and pupil-teachers ,of whom 530,236 were examined at 
the annual cxaminations in 4,637 elementary schools. The grants on results in these 
schools amounted to £25,983, an increase of £2,854 over the grant in 18834. The 
grant made to the training colleges on account of examinations in drawing was 
£1,925 10s., an increase of £135 above the same in 1884. 

The department also gives aid to art classes, which in 1885 numbered 488, having 
23,410 students. Tor advanced art instruction there were 200 schools, with 13 branch 
classes, having in all 36,960 students. The National Art Training School had 636 
students, and the Dublin Metropolitan School of Art, 476. 

The grand total of persons taught drawing, painting, or modelling through the 
agency of the department was 879,719. 

During the year the number of visitors to the South Kensington Museum was 
699,813, and to the Bethnal Green Branch, 450,439. 
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The expenditures of the department during the financial year 1885-86 amounted to 
£390,716 14s. 11d., which were apportioned as follows: Expenses of administration, 
including central staff, office expenses, about £26,932; direct payments, prizes, &c., 
to encourage instruction in science, about £77,556; direct payments, prizes, &c., to 
encourage instruction in art, about £86,827 ; services common to both science and art 
instruction, about £52,217; institutions supported or aided by the state through the 
science and art departments, about £55,350; and South Kensington and Bethnal 
Green Museums, including expenses of circulation of science and art objects to 
country institutions, about £91,785. 


PARTICULARS OF THE RECENT HISTORY OF SECONDARY EDUCATION IN GREAT 
BRITAIN, 


In great Britain, as in other European countries, secondary education for several - 
years past has been the subject of much discussion and investigation. ‘The movement 
in that country is the more interesting to us because the conditions under which sec- 
ondary instruction is there carried on resemble, in several important particulars, those 
characteristic of the same work in the United States. <A brief outline is here given of 
the most important events in the recent history of this department of educational 
activity in Great Britain. 

In 1858 a royal commission was appointed to inquire into the condition of popular 
education in England, including a certain number of schools above the elementary 

rade. 
; In 1861 a second commission was appointed to inquire into the condition of the 
nine great public schools,! a group of secondary schools of high order. 

In 1864 a third commission, viz, British Schools Inquiry Commission, was appointed 
to inquire into the education given in schools not comprised within the scope of the 
two former commissions. The following statement in the introduction to the report 
of the third commission indicates the range of their inquiry :? 

‘“The schools on which it is our duty to report occupy a very wide range, which, in 
fact, includes, with only nine exceptions, all schools which educate children excluded 
from the operation of the Parliamentary grant. These schools are very different in 
their external constitution. We have, however, found it convenient to divide them 
into three classes only—endowed, private, and proprietary.” 

For purposes of comparison the commission authorized their assistant commissioner, 
Mr. Fearon, to inspect and examine the burgh schools in nine cities and towus in 
Scotland, and the resulting report not only presents detailed information with respect 
to these, but gives a very clear idea of the means of secondary education in Scotland 
generally. Other special reports were made by Matthew Arnold, who was authorized 
to inquire into the system of education for the upper and middle classes in France, 
Germany, Switzerland, and Italy, and by Rev. James Frazer, M. A., who conducted 
an investigation in the United States and Canada. 

Altogether, the reports of the commissions, more especially of the second and third, 
give a comprehensive view of the status of secondary education in Great Britain. 
With all the evidence before them, the third commission found that education, as 
distinct from direct preparation for employment, might be classified as that which 
is to stop at about 14, that which is to stop at about 16, and that which is to con- 
tinue till 18 or 19; and for convenience they cail these the third, the second, and 
the first grade of education, respectively. ‘These distinctions correspond, they say, 
“roughly, but by no means exactly, to the gradations of society.” Mr. Fearon gave 
substantially the same divisions for Scotland, and they agree with those recognized 
generally in continental Europe. In the opinion of the commission, the most urgent 
educational need of the country was that of good schools of the third grade, or those 
which should carry education up to the age 14 or 15, a class of schools with which 
Mr. Frazer reported the United States to be, so far as he observed, well supplied. 
“ The organization of these schools,” they say, ‘‘ ought to be such as to leave the mas- 
ters considerable freedom in the use of methods, but to define the chief aim and pur- 
pose clearly and precisely, and that aim should be thoroughly to satisfy the demands 
of the parents for good elementary teaching, and then, and only then, to add anything 
more.” 

For this object the schools might be attached to existing elementary schools or di- 
vided into two divisions, a lower and an upper. The upper division would then be 
adapted to boys from 12 to 14 or 15 years of age, and would accomplish the work for 


1Eton, Winchester, Westminster, Charter House, St. Paul’s, Merchant Taylors’, Harrow, Rugby 
snd Shrewsbury. In 1868 these had, according to the report of the Schools Inquiry Commission, a net 
aggregate income of £65,000. The number of their schclars was 2,956. » 

“The total number of endowed schools (England and Wales) that came within the scope of their in- 
quiry was 820, having a net aggregate income, including exhibitions, of £277,000 a year. The number 
of scholars, excluding those in 198 schools that had become elementary, was nearly 40,000, The re- 
port also included 86 proprietary schools for boys and 36 for girls. 
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which the public-grammar or intermediate schools of the United States (as they are 
variously termined) make provision. ; 

“Schools of the second grade, or those which shonld carry education up to 16 
years of age, would prepare youths for business, for several professions, for nannfact- 
ures, for the army, for many departments of the civil service.” ‘The commissioners 
express the opinion that ‘in such schools Greek should not be included, oxcept as an 
extra and nnder special regulations. * * * Latin wonld bea necessity in all buta 
very few of these schools since most of the occupations presuppose 1b in some degree, 
and many of the examinations prescribe it. To Latin one modern language onght to 
be udded and thoronghly well taught; and in some of the schools two modern lan- 
guages, according to the general character of the place and the usual destination of 
thescholars. English literature and the elements of political economy should not be 
neclected. The mathematics in these schools ought to be at once strictly scientific, 
and yet of a practical cast—not aiming at subtle refinements but at practical appli- 
cations. It would be by no means expedient that mere rough and empirical methods 
should be snbstituted for strict mathematical reasoning; but the minds of the learn- 
ers should be perpetually bronght back to concrete examples instead of being per- 
petually exercised in abstractions. It would be possible to put algebra, geometry, 
and trigonometry within the reach of many of the boys, and to go even further 
with a few. Lastly, these are especially the schools in which it would often be 
worth while to lay great stress on practical mechanics and other branches of nat- 
ural science. In all these schools it should be an absolute rule that the element- 
ary subjects should be kept up; for the loss of these nothing can really compensate. 
English, for instance, should be carefully cultivated to the very last, and‘no boy 
should pass through a school of this kind without having acquired a good knowledge 
of a few of the best English authors. Arithmetic should never bedropped. Theaim 
should be to reconcile the cultivation of the faculties with the requirements needed 
for business and for professions. Most of the schools of the first grade would make 
it their chief aim to prepare for the universities. The schools would therefore be gen- 
erally classical schools. * * * But besides the classics,” say the commissioners, 
‘it is now generally admitted that English literature and the elements of political 
economy, modern languages, mathematics, and natural science ought to find a place 
in such schools as these, and that even if they be considered subordinate subjects 
they should be made a serious part of the business of the school. The masters who 
teach them should be put on a perfect footing of equality with the other masters; 
the time allotted to them should prove that they are valued; the marks assigned to 
them in promotions, the prizes given for proficiency in them, the care taken in exam- 
ining the boys’ progress should be such as to stimulate the learners and prevent all 
suspicion that while classics are a reality all other studies are a mere concession to 
popular clamor.” 

The recommendations of the commissioners had reference to educational endow- 
ments, since these, being in some sense public property, are subject to public control, 
and hence most readily made the field of changes and experiments. Many of the 
recommendations are of local or national importance, but the following, as will be 
seen, are of general pedagogical interest. The commissioners recommend that the 
endowed schools be remodelled on the lines already described and the different grades 
distributed according to the demands of the country; that all the internal discipline 
of the school, the choice of books and of methods, the organization and the appoint- 
ment and dismissal of assistants be intrusted to the headmaster; that a service of 
state inspection and examination be established. 

Inspection they would have conducted by special and permanent officers, appointed 
by the central government. These inspectors should, annually, have the assistance 
of a court of examiners appointed by the universities or some similar independent: 
authority. Apart from the recommendations for a particular class of schools, the 
commissioners express their conviction of the importance of suitable examinations by 
independent authorities for all classes of secondary schools. They dwell also upon 
the need of enlarged provision for the teaching of natural science and for such recog- 
nition of the subject as shall put it on an equality with the classics. 

The recommendations of the commission as regards the reorganization and examin- 
ation of endowed schools were embodied in a bill introduced into Parliament in 1869, 
but after inquiry before a select committee so much of the bill as related to examina- 
tions was abandoned.. The amended bill became law and provided for the appoint- 
ment of a commission of three persons, charged with the duty of preparing schemes 
for submission to the educational department. During the sixteen years that have 
elapsed since the passage of the act of 1869 the commissioners have dealt with no fess 
than 750 schemes, of which only eight have been rejected by Parliament, and the work 
is still going on. One of the latest foundations that has been dealt with is Christ’s Hos- 
pital, more familiarly known as the Blue-Coat School. By thescheme “the governing 
body is to be reconstituted ; the terms of admission are to be modilied, and the total 
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number of scholars nearly doubled; the benefits which have hitherto been monopolized 
by boys are to be shared with girls: the hospital (4. ¢., preparatory sclicol) is to be 
removed to a healthy sitnation within easy reach of town.” 

There will be established a boys’ day school in London for 600 scholars and a girls’ 
day school for 400, aud a boy’s boarding school with accommodation for 700 and a 
girls’ boarding school accommodating 500. The scheme also provides that “ three hun- 
dred free places in the science school, and two hundred free places in the girls’ day 
school, shall be allotted to boys and girls, respectively, who, at the time of their appli- 
cation for admission, are, and for at least three years have been, in any of the public 
elementary schools of the metropolis and have passed the sixth standard.” 

n respect to other foundations, as to that of Christ’s Hospital, the work of the ex- 
ecutive commission has been directed chiefly to the extension of the bounty and the 


judicious distribution of the new or the newly-organized schools. At the same time. 


they have endeavored to promote instruction in science, and it is understood that in 
treating the remaining foundations they will increase their efforts in that direction. 

The great deficiency of provision for science instruction had also been noted by the 
Public School Commission, who reported that the subject was ‘‘ practically excluded 
from the education of the higher classes in England.” The Executive Commission, ap- 
pointed to carry out such recommendations of the Pubiic School Commission! as were 
sanctioned by Parliament, ordered that science should be taught in the upper divisions 
of the schools, and that in school examinations it should be allotted not less than one- 
tenth of the total marks. 

On account of the views expressed by these commissions, the commission appointed 
in 1875; under the presidency of the Duke of Devonshire, to inqnire into the state of 
scientific instruction in the country, collected a large amonnt of evidence from the sec- 
ondary schools, as a resnlt of which they said that ‘thongli some progress has no doubt 
been achieved, and though there are some exceptional cases of great improvement, 
still no adequate effort has been made to supply the deficiency of scientific instruction 
pointed out by the commissioners of 1861 and 1864. We are compelled, therefore, to 
record our opinion that the present state of scientific instruction in our schools is ex- 
tremely unsatisfactory. The omission from a liberal education of a great branch of 
intellectual culture is of itself a matter for serious regret; and, considering the in- 
creasing importance of science to the national interests of the country, we cannot but 
regard its almost total exclusion from the training of the upper ard middle classes as 
little less than a national misfortune.” 

The indications are that further action will be taken by Parliament with reference 
to the endowed secondary schools of England, but at present the matter rests at the 
point reached by the labors of the three commissions. 

In Scotland secondary instruction is the professed work of the burgh schools or 
academies. At the same time many parochial schools carry the instruction of their 
pupils far beyond the limits of elementary instruction, while the four universities 
do much work that is essentially secondary. Here, as in England, there are many 
endowments intended to foster this grade of instruction; and here, as in England, 
the Government has seen the need of a careful investigation into the application 
and conduct of such endowments. Under the educational endowment act of 18e2, 
commissioners were appointed to draft schemes for the more perfeet fnlfilment of 
the purposes of these foundations. The labors of this commission will undonbtedly 
do much to extend and improve the existing provision for secondary instruction, 
but the endowments with which they deal are by no means sufficient to mect the 
demands in this respect. As regards science instruction Scotland is behind England, 
and in Scotland, as in England, there has been a demand for some system of inspec- 
tion and examination for the secondary schools, in response to which the Scotch 
Education Department has undertaken the service for the eusuing year, for all second- 
ary schools, public and endowed. This brief outline of ihe work of the English and 
Scotch commissions is sufficient to indicate the lines of movement with respect to 
secondary instruction in Great Britain. : 

Aside from the measures for increasing the number and perfecting the classification 
of secondary schocls, the most important considerations engaging attention, as we 
have seen, are those of the extension of the curriculum in respect to science and the 
service of inspection and examination. It will be interesting to note evidences cf 
recent progress in these respects. In this connection if must be remembered that 
the history of secondary education in England, at least, is essentially the history 
of individual schools, aud that the character of each of.theso schools is inextricably 
involved with that of the social class by which it is chiefly patronized. Changes of 
curriculum in Eton or Harrow, or in the City of London School will not depend upon 
changes in public opinion or in general requirements so much as upon the extent 
to which these effect a particular and, possibly, a small social class. 

Of the nine great public schools two only, Harrow and Merchant Taylors’, of 
London, announce a ‘‘ modern side” distinct from the classical. All, however, offer 


1 Their jurisdiction only extended over seven of tho nine schools previously enumerated. 
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instructions 1n science, though, as a rule, it appears to be the minimum required 
under the statute. 

The following table represents the distribution of the number of hours of study a 
week in Eton, not including, except when so stated, preparation of lessons ont of 
school. It isgiven asa rough average, the time-tables varyiug for different parts 
of the school: 

TABLE 93.—Distribution of the hours of study at Eton. 


Classics English Other modern , : 
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| 


2 hours average | 
of exercises 
out of school. 


Harrow, which announces a modern side, presents a time-table from which the fol- 
lowing is taken, representing the work of classes in three grades of the school: 


TABLE 94.—Distribution of the hours of etudy at Harrow. 
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@ To this must be added about 6 hours for composition. 


Out of the eight largest endowments included in the inquiry of the Endowed 
Schools Commission, two, the Manchester Grammar School and the Bedford Modern 
School, were selected by the Technical Commission of 1821 as types of the class of sec- 
ondary schools that afford the best preparation for technical study. 
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The following weekly time-tables indicate the distribution of studies in these: 


TABLE 95.— Distribution of the hours of study at the Bedford Alodern School and the Man- 
chester Grammar School. 
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a Boys on the science side learn either classics or modern languages, but not both. 


This time-table was taken from a return submitted to the House of Commons in 
March, 1885, in accordance with an order of the House, given in response to a request 
from Sir John Lubbock. In his speech delivered at Birmingham on the occasion of 
the unveiling of the statue of Sir Josiah Mason, Mr. Lubbock gave the following gen- 
eral analysis of the return: 

‘‘Two hundred and forty schools have sent returns, and it appears that in fifty-four 
of them, or over twenty per cent., no science whatever is taught; in fifty, one hour 
is devoted to it per week; in seventy-six, two hours or less than three; while oué of 
the whole number only six devoted to it as many assix hoursinthe week. Itis clear, 
therefore, in spite of all which has been said, very little progress has been made in 
this respect. Our schools are generally more industrious, but, remarkable as it may 
appear, Latin and Greek absorb more time thanever. In fact, in spite of all that has 
been said, our school system shows little improvement, and the distribution of hours 
is still that which has been condemned by a series of royal commissions, and which 
I believe hardly any one (not himself a classical master) could be found to approve.” 

In common with other earnest advocates of science, Mr. Lubbock attributes the 
unsatisfactory state of the study in the class of schools considered largely to the in- 
fluence of the Oxford and Cambridge Schools Examination Board. He says: 

‘The Public School Commission provided in their regulations (which have the effect 
of an act of Parliament) that in all school examinations the proportion of marks to be 
assigned to natural science should be not less than one-tenth. But the Oxford and 
Cambridge board ignore this, contending that their examinations are not school ex- 
aminations; and as a matter of fact out of the whole number of schools examined by 
them less than 200 boys passed in any branch of science. ; 

‘It is greatly to be desired that Oxford and Cambridge would require a knowledge 
of the elements of science from every candidate fora degree. Till this is done I fear 
that science will always be neglected in our public schools.” 

In the absence of any system of public inspection or examination for secondary 
schools particular interest attaches to the examinations maintained by the two great 
universities and by the College of Preceptors. 

The Oxford and Cambridge Schools Examination Board examine such schools as have 
a regularly constituted governing body or prepare a fair proportion of their boys for 
the universities. It also grants certificates to boys under education,at schools who 
are examined under its authority. Since 1882 the board has examined girls under 
the same regulations slightly modified. Theexaminations are held twice in the year, 
viz, in July and December. 

From the report of the examination held in July, 1886, it appears that the total 
number of candidates for higher certificates was 864, of whom 488 were successful. 
For the lower certificates there were 425 candidates, of whom 240 were successful. 

The College of Preceptors! instituted examinations of pupils of schools in 1854. 
From comparatively small beginnings the work has grown to large proportions 
and exercises a very marked influence upon a large class of secondary schools. Ac- 
cording to the report of the dean of the college the number of candidates at the 
midsummer examination, 1886, was 5,182, of whom 3,004 were boys and 2,178 girls. 
The total number examined at that time and the Christmas preceding was 13,966, of 


At the meeting, July 21, the council reported that the new colloge building in Bloomsbury square 
and Southampton street was structurally completed. It was expected that the interior decorations 
and pitings would be proceeded with so rapidly that the building would be ready for occupation in 

ovember. 


a 
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whom 77.6 per cent. passed. The very full reports of these examinations, which, in 
general, inclnde not ouly the prospectus and statistics, but an analysis of results, in- 
dicate qnite clearly the aims and operations of a large part of schools of intermediate 
class in England. During the year the college has been engaged in revising its 
scheme of examinations. The main point of discussion was whether girls should 
contend for a first-class certificate on the same conditions as boys. At a meeting of 
the council held November 17, 1886, it was determined to pnt the two sexes on the 
same footing, with a single resorvation conceded to the minority. Under this reserva- 
tion girls may snbstitute an English subject for algebra or for Euclid. 


CAPITAL PROVISIONS OF THE NEW LAW RELATIVE TO THE ORGANIZATION OF PRI- 
MARY INSTRUCTION IN FRANCE, 


While this report has been in progress intelligence has been received from time to 
time concerning the debate in the French Chambers over the new law relative to the 
organization of primary instruction in France. The law received the signature of 
President Grévy, October 30, 1¢26. As the full text reached this Office while this matter 
was passing through the press the principal provisions of the law are here noticed. 
These provisions relate to the laicisation,! the qualification, and the nomination of 
the teaching force. In addition the law determines the administration of the system 
of primary instruction and fixes the essential conditions of public and of private in- 
struction. 

According to article 1 the schools to be classed as primary are as follows: 

1. Maternal schools and infant classes. 

2. Elementary primary schools. 

3. Superior primary schools, and the classes for superior primary instruction, an- 
nexed to the elementary schools, and called ‘‘complimentary courses.” 

4, Apprenticeship manual schools as defined by the law of December 11, 1880. 

Not only are these various establishments classified together for the first time, but 
it is further provided that the Superior Council of Public Instruction shall determine 
the division of the subjects of instruction among them and admission and leaving 
conditions for each. The progress made in respect to the employment of women as 
teachers is indicated by provisions of article 6. According to this the conduct and 
instruction of boys’ schools is confided to men, but women are to have charge of schools 
for girls, of maternal schools, of infant schools, and of mixed schools. Heretofore 
the last named have been in charge of men, excepting under special circumstances. 
Moreover, women may be employed as assistants in the schools for boys, provided they 
sustain the relation of wife, sister, or parent to the director of the school. The De- 
partmental Council, provisionally, and by a decision always revocable, may permit a 
master to direct a mixed school, under the condition that he shall have, as an assist- 
ant, a mistress of needlework. 

By article 9 provision is made for the medical inspection of the schools by author- 
ized departmental or communal medical inspectors. Furthermore, the difficulties 
which have arisen from the complicated nature of the inspection hitherto authorized 
in schools for girls having day and boarding departments are overcome by the 
precise and simple provision of the new law, which declares that all the classes for 
young women in primary, boarding, or day schools, public or private, conducted 
either by 1ay teachers or by religious associations, cloistral or not cloistral, are subject, 
so far as regards inspection and the supervision of instruction, to authorities estab- 
lished by the iaw. 

In all the boarding schools for young girls, kept either by lay teachers or by relig- 
ious bodies, cloistral or not cloistral, the inspection of the premises, destined for the 
boarders, and of the internal affairs of the boarding house, is intrusted to women ap- 
pointed by the Minister of Public Instruction. 

To the obligations already imposed upon the communes with respect to providing 
school buildings, &c., the law adds that of heating and lighting the class-rooms. 

Article 18, rendered famous by the intense excitement which it caused during the 
debate, is as foliows: 

‘No new nominations, either of instructors or of instructresses belonging to any 
religious order, shall be made in the departments where a normal school for men or 
for women has been in operation four years, in conformity with article 1 of the law 
of August 9, 1879.” 

In boys’ schools the substitution of lay teachers for those belonging to religious 
fraternities shall be complete in five years from the promulgation of the present law. 
Second only in importance to the foregoing article, which has given to the law its 
peculiar character, are the provisions regulating the qualifications of teachers and 
the modes of their appointment. Henceforth no one can be admitted to the full po- 
sition of teacher (instituteur titulaire) if he has not served at least two years in a 
public or private school, if he is not provided with the certificate of pedagogic quali- 


1 The state schools were secularized by the law of March 28,1882. The present law is intended to 
exclude members of religious orders from the teaching force of state schools. 
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fication (certificat d’aptitude pédagogique), and if his name is not borne upon the 
list of persons admissible to the function of teacher drawn up by the Departmental 
Council. 

The time passed in a normal school counts in the term of required probation for 
male students above 18 years of age and for female students above 17 years. Exemp- 
tion from the probation may be accorded by the minister with the advice of the De- 
paritmental Council, 

It should be observed that heretofore the possession of the elementary certificate 
(brevet élémentaire) entitled a person to be nominated as teacher. Henceforth this 
suffices only for probationers, the certiticate of pedagogic qualification having been 
made obligatory for full recognition as a teacher. 

The hope expressed in many quarters that the nomination of teachers might be 
intrusted to the superior officers of education has been disappointed, the new law 
leaving the appointment in the hands of the prefects. Some advance has, however, 
been made in the restriction placed upon the authority of the prefects in respect to 
this matter. 

Probationers receive their appointment directly from the academic inspectors. 
Directors, directresses, and professors of superior primary schools are appointed by 
the Minister of Public Instruction. They must be furnished with the certiticate of 
qualification for a normal-schoo! professorship. Morevver, although the appointment 
of primary-school teachers still rests with the prefect, this officer makes the appoint- 
ment upon the proposition of the academic inspector and subject to the authority of 
the Minister of Public Instruction. 

The law further provides that the chance removal of a teacher from one commune 
to another for the necessities of the service shall be ordered by the prefect only upon 
the proposition of the academic inspector. This provision protects the teacher from 
removal for purely political or personal reasons. 

As regards the penalties and discipline to which the teacher is subject, the new law 
introduces few changes excepting that the teachers’ rights are more carefully guarded. 
privilege of appeal to a superior authority being accorded him in every case. 


EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS IN THE ARGENTINE REPUBLIC. 


The effect of the new school law of July 8, 1884,! with slight modifications at date 
of June 28, 1885, is already quite marked. 

The placing of the permanent school inspection in the hands of normal professors 
and the readjustment of the duties of district committees are both working towards 
progress in school matters. The effect is already being felt in a sort of rivalry be- 
tween the teachers of the different districts, the aim being to keep the schools up to 
a certain standard. 

Of the 4,736 teachers in the Republic not more than one-half hold either certificate 
or diploma, and many of them are very poorly prepared for the service. 

The best teachers are found in the cities, while the need of a better class of in- 
structors in the provincial schools is greatly felt. By bringing in teachers from other 
countries (especially from the United States) to aid in the work of the normal schools, 
by erecting fine edifices, and by supplying school apparatus, the nation is making every 
effort to prepare a better class of educators, and thus increase the educational ad- 
vantages. Even the school inspectors are instructed by the National Council of Ed- 
ucation to see that no good teacher is without a school. A strenuous effort is being 
made to prevent the better class of teachers from flocking to the capital, as many are 
desirous of doing, even at lower salaries, since they are particularly needed in the 
country schools. 

While the lack in school attendance is deplored, yet a marked improvement is no- 
ticeable since 1869. Of the school population at that date, only 19.81 to the hundred 
received instruction. In 1885 the number was 33.43 to the hundred, and with the 
efforts now being made it is affirmed that the next decade will find 70 per cent. of the 
children in attendance at the public and private schools. 

(Informe sobre el estado de la educacion comun, &c., durante el aio 1835, pp. xxvii. 
Uyai, vil, xvi, xxviii, xii, de.) 


A digest of this law was given in the Report of the Commissioner of Education for 1883-’ 
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THE PROMOTION OF HIGHER POLITICAL EDUCATION.! 


e 


By HERBERT B. ADAMS, 
x. Ph. D. Heidelberg, Associate Professor of History in the Johns Hopkins University. 


The time for a national university in Washington is cither past or not yet come. 
Such an institution is not desirable in the present state of national politics and civic 
administration, nor is it needed by the country with its present supply of universities, 
already pervaded not only by a State spirit but by a growing national, if not a truly 
cosmopolitan idea. What is needed, however, in all our States and in the nation’s 
capital is the promotion of the higher political education in practical ways. 

The representative or merit system in academic training should be made to connect 
not only, on the one hand, with the people, but, on the other, with practical politics 
and the civil service. Universities which recognize meritorious sons of the people or 
the principle of student election from legislative districts should themselves be recog- 
nized by representatives of the people as at least one influential factor in shaping 
civil-service examinations, and aiso as a proper source of supply whenever special sci- 
entific service is required. Such service has been frequently sought from the Johns 
Hopkins University by the city of Baltimore, by the State of Maryland, and by the 
United StatesGovernment; but the principle should be fostered throughout the whole 
country in connection with the State universities, and it should be exteuded to the 
improvement of the civil service, methods ef taxation, schools, boards of education, 
State examinations, &c. 

Universities should encourage their own graduates to enter the civil-service exam- 
inations of the higher grades in their respective States. Practical experience in a 
Government office for two or three years would afford the best kind of post-graduate 
course, especially if the State capitol and the State university should happen to be 
in the same city, so that further academic study might go hand in hand with practi- 
cal work in an official bureau. Such an experience, as a subordinate under strict 
discipline, would prove a far better training for good and useful citizenship than does 
autocratic teaching in a country high school. Thewriter knows of several Baltimore 
students who have entered the Patent Office at Washington, one a Hopkins Ph. D., 
who received from the civil service board the highest mark on competitive examina- 
tion. He is now pursuing law studies, in connection with his Government work, with 
a view to becoming a patent lawyer. If one can understand how such practical 
training will prove helpful professionally to this young man it will be readily seen 
that similar experience in other branches of the public service may not be without a 
wholesome influence upon sensible students. 

There are to-day scores of young men employed in Government offices in Washing- 
ton, many of them college graduates, who are also pursuing law studies in evening 
classes in some one of the three flourishing law schools in that city, viz, (1) Colum- 
bian University (Baptist);? (2) Georgetown College (Roman Catholic); and (3) the 
so-called National University. Soon there will be a richly endowed Roman Catholic 
university in the nation’s capital, and doubtless that institution will also take an 
important share in the legal or special trainiug of some of the nation’s public serv- 
ants. Men of sound sense in Government employ will seek such opportunities mora 
and more, on theone hand as a means of preparing for higher professional work, and, 
on the other, in the hope of improving their chances for promotion or influence in the 
public service. 

The Government is compelled to patronize institutions of learning from self-inter- 
est, for the reputation of its departments andits scientific bureaus, some of which are 
constantly turning to colleges and universities for special work. The War and Navy 


1 During the current year this Office published a circular of information by Prof. Herbert B. Adams, 
of the Johns Hopkins University, upon William and Mary College, the writing of which led him to 
investigate the origin and growth of the higher education in the Sonth and its significance to the 
country. Among the ideas which this study suggested to him was the possibility of reviving, on a 
larger scale, in the city of Washington and throughout the whole country that higher political edu- 
cation which was once so well represented at Williamsburgh in a political environment. The accom- 
panying remarks of Professor Adams on this snbject are taken from the circnlar referred to. 

?The writer is informed by President James C. Welling, of the Columbian University, that of the 
190 stndents in the law school of that institution about 40 per cent. are in Government service: of the 
100 medical students, 45 per cent.; of the 80 scientific stndents, 50 per cent. From Georgetown Coi- 
lege and the ‘‘ National University’ the writer has not succeeded in obtaining returns, but in the 
Opinion of good jndges of the Washington situation, from 40 to 50 per cent. of the student class in 
these three professional schools are Government employés. There is a decided demand for special 
education on the part of our existing civil service. The tendency should be encouraged in every 
legitimate war, 
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Departments have detailed no less than ten men for further scientific training, or for 
the conduct of necessary Government investigations at the Johns Hopkins University. 
Various members of the university staff have been employed upon special commis- 
sions in the interest of the Geological and Coast Surveys, Bureau of Education, &c. 
This comity between science and the Government ought not only to continue, but to 
be promoted, especially with reference to political science. 


IDEA OF A CIVIL ACADEMY IN WASHINGTON. 


While the National Government will continue to seek special service wherever it 
can best be found, and while its public servants will continue to seek special training 
wherever they prefer, it is not inexpedient to suggest that the Government might 
easily secure for the civil service what West Point and Annapolis have so long pro- 
vided for the Army and Navy, viz, well-trained men for administrative positions re- 
quiring expert service. There is in these times as great need of special knowledge in 
civil science as in military or naval science. A civil academy for the training of rep- 
resentative American youth would be as great a boon to the American people as the 
Military and Naval Academies have already proved. 

The West Point and Annapolis idea of educating representative young men from 
political districts is already abroad in nearly every State in the American Union. A 
combination of this idea with the merit system in appointment is frequently made by 
Congressmen in the institution of a competitive examination to discover whom they 
shall appoint as cadets. The joint system has long been established in the State of 
New York, the centre of political gravity in these United States. The system should 
be taken up by the present administration, which sprang from New York and which 
represents the New York idea in administrative reform. The West Point plan of tak- 
ing student appointees from Congressional districts, and the Cornell University plan 
of student appointment for merit, should be transplanted together to the city of Wash- 
ington. From each of the three hundred and twenty-five Congressional districts there 
should be appointed by the respective Congressmen, upon competitive examination 
held by the State or leading university, or by some other impartial examining board, 
one student of the grade of bachelor of arts, to enjoy Government tuition in Washing- 
ton for two years at a civilacademy, as hereafter described, with an allowance of $600 
a year for necessary expenses, as is now done for cadets at West Point and Annapolis. 
As at these two Government academies, so in the civil academy, if properly consti- 
tuted, undoubtedly a large proportion of the appointees would be “found deficient; ” 
many would resign for professional reasons or from dissatisfaction with the civil serv- 
ice, but a choice remnant would surely be saved to the state; the fittest would sur- 
vive. Even if all returned to their own homes after two years’ public training the 
cause of good citizenship would be greatly promoted. 

These student appointees, or Government ‘‘ fellows,’! should not be required to herd 
in barracks or dormitories, but allowed to live like frugal citizens in Washington. 
They should not be under martial law or even scholastic discipline of the juvenile sort. 
They should be treated as responsible men under contract, as Government employés, 
with special or assigned duties, under the general direction of an educational com- 
mission, appointed by the President for the specific purpose of managing the civil 
academy or Government college, which would require no very elaborate or costly 
equipment. A few lecture-rooms and a working library would suffice. The students 
should be instructed in physical, historical, and economic geography ; in political, 
constitutional, and diplomatic history; inthe modern languages; and in all branches 
of political science, including political economy, statistics, forestry, administration, 
international law, comparative methods of legislation, and comparative politics. In- 
struction should be given in class sections (as at West Point) and in public lectures 
by Goverument experts and university specialists, who might be engaged from time 
to time from different institutions for such services. The best talent of this country 
and of any other, whether university men or professional politicians, could be com- 
manded for such occasional work. 

In addition, the students should be c:stributed through the various Government 
departments, at first in very subordinate and not too exacting positions, where they 
should be held accountable daily for a moderate amount of routine work or for cer- 
tain practical tasks. Upon the daily record of such work and upon the results of oc- 
casional examinations, set by authority of the educational commission in specified 
fields, should depend the tenure of office as Government students and the promotion 
to more advanced privileges of practical work, such as special investigations in the 
interest of branches of the administration. As areward of merit, certain picked men 
might be detailed for special graduate work in different American universities or even 
in European universities, ati the Ecole Libre in Paris or, possibly, in the Statistical 
Bureau at Berlin, both of which institutions are practical training schools in the art 


1¥or the fellowship and scholarship system in American colleges, see annual report of Corne!l 
University, 1883, pp. 63-65. For a complete survey of the subject of fellowships in England, Scotland, 
Treland, Canada, and the United States, see proceedings of the Royal Society of Canada, Appendix for 
1885, ‘‘ Report on Fellowships.” 
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of administration. Men thns educated would prove of great service to the Burean of 
Labor or to the Bureau of Statistics. They would be capable of doing much of the 
special work now required in the taking or elaboration of the United States census. 
At present special economic or statistical work is sometimes done by men selected 
upon political reeommendation and not always thoroughly fitted for the task required. 

That this idca is in the air of Washington and is not deemed impracticable by prac- 
tical politicians is seen in the recent remark of Mr. Trenholm, Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency, who is reported to have said: “It is my intention to take young men from 
various parts of the country and give them a preliminary training in this office; fit 
them for bank examivers, and then appoint them. By this arrangement I think I 
will be able to have in these positions men who have excellent qualifications for their 
duties, and thus make a most efficient force of bank examiners. Besides it will be 
the best kind of civil-service reform.”? 

The system might be applied also to the training of picked young men for the con- 
sular, diplomatic, and other branches of the public service which require special 
knowledge. European governments foster their civil and diplomatic services by 
syst#natic training in connection with government offices and schools of adminis- 
tration. The practice is already beginning to evolve in connection with the State 
Department and the training of consular clerks.? It might easily be extended in 
connectiou with other departments and the various scientitic bureaus. 

The Government commission for the civil-service academy or Government coilege 
should not be appointed in the interest of party, but of scientific politics and good 
administration. It should be as trustworthy as the three commissioners for the gov- 
ernment of the District of Columbia, and it should work in perfect harmony with the 
administrative offices of the Government. 

The necessary elements for the beginning of a civil academy are, for the most part, 
already existing in the city of Washington, and only need to be properly co-ordinated. 
The practical appliances for a unique American experiment in the promotion of po- 
litical education of the highest sort for the sons of American citizens are already at 
hand in the Government offices and various scientific bureaus. Foundations for the 
institutional or scholastic side of the proposed civil academy also exist in Washington. 
It is, perhaps, not generally known that the federal city already contains one of the 
very best systems of public education in these United States. The high school of 
Washington is already a virtual seminary of history and political science. These 
subjects form a special department of instruction, employing one teacher and three 
assistants. The entire faculty is so thoroughly specialized in the teaching of natural 
science, mathematics, languages, &c., that in almost any other city, save Washington, 
this high school would be called a college. The institution, like the entire school 
system of the federal city, has been under the sovereign control of Congress, and is 
largely supported by Government appropriations. It is high time that this excellant 
system of public education should be carried one step higher, for Washington is not as 
other cities. The existing high school should be developed into a free Government 
college, supported by Congress, governed by the proposed commission, and supplying 
such further scholastic training in the arts and sciences as members of the existing 
civil service or future appointees to the civil academy might require. Upon these 
scholastic or purely academic foundations should be superimposed a system of lectures 
by Government experts and university specialists, as already described. 

Suggestive information respecting European methods of promoting politica] educa- 
tion fer Governmental purposes may be found in the report of the Paris Exposition of 
18738. That portion of the commissioners’ report relating to the subject of political 
education was written by Hon. Andrew D. White, and contains a most instructive 
résumé of what has been done in this regard in every great modern state. <A part of 
this report was given as a public address on ‘‘ Education in political science,” by 
President White before the Johns Hopkins University, on its third anniversary, Feb- 
ruary 22, 1879. The address was published in pamphlet form in Baltimore, but the 
original detailed report is more serviceable for the purpose here suggested. 


————s 


gi “The Civil-Service Commission and the Heads of Bureaus.” Baltimore American, January 16, 
87 


?The consular-clerk system was inaugurated by act of Congress approved June 20, 1864 (see 15 Stat- 
utes at Large, page 139; Revised Statutes, sections 1704 and 1705). Consular clerks, not exceeding 
thirteen in number at any one time, are appointed by the President. They are assigned to such con- 
sulates as the President shall direct. At present they are assigned to the consulates at Havana, Paris, 
Rome, Kanagawa, Bordeaux, Turin, Liverpool, Berlin, London, Cairo, Chemnitz, and Honolulu. Be- 
fore appointment it must be satisfactorily shown to the Secretary of State, after examination and 
report by an examining board, that the applicant is qualified for the duties to which he may be as- 
signed. A consular clerk cannot be removed, except by cause stated in writing, which mnst be sub- 
mitted to Congress ait the session first following such removal. Consular clerks hold ofice during good 
behavior They usually receive instruction at the Department of State before going to their posts. The 
idea underlying this system is that of trainwng young men for consular positions of the higher grade. 
One consular clerk, not now in the service, was promoted to a consulship; many of them have been 
made vice-consuls, and some vf the present incumbents fill the vice-consular office in additiun to the 
consular clerkship. 
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Another interesting and valuable report is that on the ‘‘ Training by universities 
of the public servants of the state,” published in the proceedings of the Educational 
Conference! held in London in 1884. The Ecole Libre des Sciences Politiques, to which 
reference is made in this report, is a model civil academy, devoted to the preparation 
of young men for the service of the French Republic. Instruction in the art of ad- 
ministration, in finance, diplomacy, public law, and history is given by government 
officials, senators, retired ministers, professors, and men of the highest repute as prac- 
tical economists and politicians. So excellent is the work of this French school that 
the University of Virginia and the School of Political Science, Columbia College, have 
sent thither graduate students for the study of administration and political science. 
Two graduates from the Johns Hopkins University are proposing to spend the coming 
year in the same civil academy. If this country fails to provide the proper means 
for teaching what is most needed in America our young Americans will find means 
abroad, and, when they return, they will be likely to institute suggestive compari- 
sons for the information of their countrymen. There is crying need of schools of ad- 
ministration in this country. Dorman B. Eaton, the recent head of the Civil-Service 
Commission, said to the graduate students in Baltimore that he did not know ofa 
single place in the whole country where men could study what the country wants to 
know about methods of administration. The case is not quite so grievous as that, for 
a beginning has already been made in this kind of work in Columbia College, in the 
University of Pennsylvania, in Baltimore, and perhaps elsewhere. 

A third source of light and information 1s Dr. Engel’s descriptive pamphlet on 
the Seminary of the Prussian Statistical Bureau, published in German, Berlin, 1864, 
This institution is a training school for university graduates of the highest ability in 
the art of administration, and in the conduct of statistical and other economic in- 
quiries that are of interest and importance to the government. The practical work 
is done in connection with government offices, among which advanced students are 
distributed with specific tasks. Systematic instruction is given by lectures, and by 
the seminary or laboratory method, under a general director. Government officials 
and university professors are engaged to give regular courses to these advanced stu- 
dents. It is considered one of the greatest student honors in Berlin for a university 
graduate to be admitted to the Statistical Seminary. It is easier for foreigners to 
secure this privilege than for Germans. One graduate of the Johns Hopkius Univer- 
sity (a doctor of philosophy) has enjoyed instruction in that Prussian laboratory of 
political science. If one would see what good work comes forth from that Berlin civil 
academy he should examine the catalogue of the periodicals and other publications 
which have been issued by the Statistical Bureau? and commission his Berlin book- 
seller to send him a few specimen monographs. Through this bureau the University 
of Berlin and the Prussian administration are brought into closest rapport. The work 
of daking the census of Prussian population and resources is intrusted to educated 
men, trained to scientific accuracy by long discipline and practical experience. The 
work of the Prussian census in 1875 was so well arranged that all the results were 
delivered at noon on the day promised, and the entire cost was kept within the orig- 
inal estimate. 


CENTENARY OF THE INAUGURATION OF THE CONSTITUTION, 1889. 


In December, 1886, there met in the city of Philadelphia delegates from the various 
States and Territories to devise plans for the celebration, September 17, 1887, of the 
centenary of the signing of our present national Constitution. Among the measures 
proposed and agreed upon by the conference was ‘‘ the creation of a suitable memo- 
rial in the city of Philadelphia ‘commemorative of the signing and adoption of the 
Constitution.’ : 

On January 10, 1887, a select committee of the Senate reported the following reso- 
lutions; which were considered by unanimous consent, and agreed to: 

‘Resolved, That it is expedient that order be taken by Congress for the due cele- 
bration at the city of Washington, on or about the 30th of April, 1889, of the centen- 
nial of the inauguration of the Constitution of the United States. 

“Resolved further, That the Select Committee on the Centennial of the Constitu- 
tion and the Discovery of America be directed to consider and propose the best mode 
of carrying out the foregoing resolution.” 

Undoubtedly the idea of a permanent memorial of the Constitution in the city of 
Washington will find its way into Congress through the influence of the Select Com- 
mittee on the Centennial. Whatever shape the celebration may take, there will 
naturally be a desire to establish some centennial landmark. The times are there- 
fore ripe for suggestion. 


1 Tnternational Conference on Education, Vol. III, p. 191. London: William Clowes and Sons. 1884. 

Fora more detailed account of the Prussian Statistical Seminary, see the Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity Studies, Vol. II, 79-81. For the catalogue of the publications of the Statistical Bureau, address 
Verlag des Koéniglichen Statistischen Bureaus, Berlin, 8S. W., Lindenstrasse, 28. 

3 ppeeedin gs of the Constitutional Centennial Commission, held December 2-3, 1886, at Philadelphia, 


4 Congressional Record, January 11, 1887, p. 510. 
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Tt will be remembered by overy stndent of American constitutional history that, 
when the original convention of State delegates met in the city of Philadelphia in 
17%7, varions plans were suggested for the reformation of that defective system of 
government under which the United States had suffered since the first institution of 
the Articles of Confederation in 1777. Among the plans was one suggested by Gov- 
erner Randolph, represeuting the Virginia delegation of seven men. He proposed, in 
i series of resolutions, the great idea “ that a national government onght to be estab- 
lished, cousisting of a supreme legislative, executive, and judiciary.” The Virginia 
proposition, in the process of debate, evolved into the present Constitution of the 
United States. Randolph's resolutions were known as the “ Virginia plan.” 

There could hardly be a more appropriate mode of creating a perpetual memorial 
of our Federal Constitntion than by nationalizing at Washington, and everywhere 
promoting throughout the individual States that system of education in good citizen- 
ship which made the Virginia plan a possibility, which trained up such public men as 
George Washingten, Edmund Randolph, John Blair, George Mason, Professor George 
Wythe, Professor James McClurg, and James Madison, the seven members of the Vir- 
ginia delegation, of whom at least six were in some way,as alumuns, professor, or 
overseer, connected with the old College of William and Mary, that school of Jeficr- 
son and of American statesmen. A permanent memorial of our Federal Constitution 
should revive and perpetuate the higher education in history and politics, which was well 
represented by the Fathers of the Republic, notably by James Madisou! and George 
Washington in their historical study of federal government, from the time of the 
Grecian Leagues down to the Swiss Cantons, the United Netherlands, and the old Ger- 
man Confederation. Equally remarkable evidence of the fact that our Constitution 
was founded and maintained by the aid of political science and of historical politics 
is seen in the Federalist and in John Adams’s Defence of the Constitution. If we would 
commemorate the patriotic work of the framers of our Constitution, we should promote 
in every possible way throughout this country, and at the nation’s capital, that political wis- 
dom upon which the Union was established. 

Institutions of learning are, after all, nobler monuments to great men and great 
events than are obelisks or statues of marble. The national endowment or perma- 
nent support of the higher political education ‘‘ within the limits of the District of 
Columbia, under the auspices of the General Government,” would realize the highest 
ideal of the Father of his Country. This ideal was Washington’s last will and testa- 
ment to the American people. 


1Madison’s Noteson Ancient and Modern Confederacies, preparatory to the Federal Convention of 1787 
(see his Writings, i, 293-315), afford very conclusive evidence as to the historical and political studies 
which were cultivated by the authors of the ‘“‘ Virginia plan.”” Washington copied out Madison’s Notes 
in the most painstaking manner for his own practical guidance (see the Writingsof Washington, edited 
by Jared Sparks, vol. ix, pp. 521-528). Mr. Sparks saysin a foot note: ‘‘I can give ne other account 
of the manuscript than that it exists among his papers. It could hardly have been drawn up originally 
by him, as several works are cited which were written in languages that he did not understand.” 
Comparison shows that the original work was Madison’s. James Madison was a graduate of Prince. 
ton, but he Lecame one of the visitors of William and Mar. 
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UNIVERSITY EXTENSION IN ENGLAND. — 


By HERBERT B. ADAMS, 
Ph. D. Heidelberg, Associate Professor of History in the Johns Hopkins University. 


There is a remarkable movement in England towards the higher education of the 
people. Education, like government, is broadening its foundations, Common schools 
have long been recognized as pillars of free gavernment; but the extension of higher 
education by the upper classes to the masses is a striking phenomenon in aristocratic 
England. Itis like the extension of the franchise. The old-time exclusiveness of 
English universities is breaking down. From classic shades, from quadrangles shnt 
in by ivy-mantled walls, vigorous young Englishmen have sallied forth to meet the 
world, manfully recognizing its need of higher education, and carrying the banners 
of science into the great towns and into the manufacturing and mining districts of 
England. This novel movement is called university extension. It has been in prog- 
ress for more than ten years, and there is now no question as toits popularity or suc- 
cess. The university at Cambridge has supplied lecturers for six hundred extension 
courses, which have reached sixty thousand hearers, more than one-half of whom have 
‘ shown themselves earnest students by attending class exercises in addition to the 
lectures. Notonly Cambridge, but the University of Oxford, Owen’s College, and the 
local colleges at Liverpool, Leeds, Birmingham, Bristol, Sheffield, Nottingham, Car- 
diff, and Bangor are all engaged in this democratic educational mission. The idea 
is taking hold of conservative Scotland, and it has already been put in practice by 
une universities of Australia, Sooner or later we shall see the movement sweeping 

merica. 

To a practical mind the most interesting feature of this university extension is its 
economic character. It is not altogether a missionary undertaking or an educational 
crusade. Ithasits businessside. Itis primarily a case of demand and supply. Rep- 
resentatives of labor and capital in England have awakened to the fact that univer- 
sities are in the possession of a useful commodity called higher education. Men be- 
gin to realize that a good knowledge of English history, political economy, social 
science, literature, and the arts makes for the general improvement of society and 
the development of a better state of feeling among its members. The demand is not 
for common schools. ‘hese exist already. The cry is ‘‘ Higher education!” for adult 
voters and persons past the school age too busily engaged, perhaps, in other pursuits 
to permit of much continuous study, and yet able to give some of their time to in- 
tellectual improvement. Grasping the situation and its possibilities, public-spirited 
individuals have formed educational societies or associations in towns and parishes. 
They have affiliated with existing local institutions of an educational or social char- 
acter, such as local colleges, institutes, literary and philosophical societies, church 
institutes, mechanics’ institutes, night schools, &c. They have appointed active sec- 
retaries, with subcommittees, representing the ladies, young people (to sell tickets), 
teachers, artisans. Withont sectarian or political entanglements, they have united 
the best forces of the community, with the mayor or some public man at the head. 
They have taken subscription shares of $5—some persons taking several shares, others 
clubbing together for one share, bnt all having representation in the society. Upon 
such a sound economic basis these educational associations have made their demands 
upon the universities for iocal instruction by lectures in systematic courses, costing 
from three to five shillings for a course-ticket 

The universities meet this demand by a supply of well-trained, enthusiastic young 
lecturers, who, for a reasonable compensation, are willing to give public conrses in 
the towns and districts of England. Lord Bacon long ago said, ‘‘ Learning for man’s 
self is in many branches thereof a depraved thing.” The university men of Cam- 
bridge in their turn said, ‘‘Culture must not be permitted to be selfish.” The new 
politica] economy, which bas struck deep root in the English universities, asserts the 
same of all capital and of alllabor. Individualism the world needs, but seltishuess 
is odious. The Cambridge men go out from their comfortable cloisters to lecture to 
the people for a variety of individual considerations—good-will, ambition for distinc- 
tion, public spirit, scientific propaganda, and a fee of $225 for a weekly course of 
twelve lectures. They agree also to conduct a class each week for review or discus- 
sion of the previous lecture, and to correct voluntary exercises written at the stu- 
dent’s own home upon set questions, requiring private reading. This involves 
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laborious, painstaking work on the part of both instructor and student. Tho uni- 
versity appoints au examiner upon the term’s work as marked out in the lecturer's 
priuted syllabus of topics, which, by reason of its careful analysis, saves much labor 
in note-taking. The examination fee is $10. Two sorts of certificates are given— 
“pass” and “ with distinction.” There is no further gradation of rank, unless the 
local authorities offer prizes. 

A term’s work of twelve lecturesand twelve class exercises is the unit of the univers- 
ity-extension system. It costs altogether about $325 including the lecturer’s fee, ad- 
vertising, and other incidentals. Enterprising towns quickly multiply their courses 
until they have a regular curriculum extending through three years in various groups, 
such as (1) literature and history ; (2) naturalscience; (3) thefinearts. The courses 
in English history and political economy are very attractive. Persons who follow a 
three years’ course in one of the above groups, embracing six courses of twelve weeks, 
and two courses in one other group besides the chosen specialty, are allowed to be en- 
rolled as ‘‘students affiliated to the university,” provided they will pass an examina- 
tion in the elements of the higher mathematics, in Latin, and in one other foreign 
langnage. Such persons may count their three years of university-extension study 
as the equivalent of one year’s residence at the university, and may complete there 
the course for the bachelor’s degree in two years. Thus, without lowcring academic 
standards, English universities are extending their privileges te the English people. 
This liberal policy has Jed to the establishment of student associations throughout 
England, and to the most hearty support of the higher education and of educational 
institutions by the workingmen. The English universities are doing more than any 
other one force in England towards breaking down the antagonism between the rich 
and the poor. Arnold Toynbee, a martyr to his cause, and other Oxford graduates 
have carried this new gospel into the heart of East London, where Toynbee Hall, 
with its lecture-courses, class-rooms, and industrial training, was the forerunner of 
the People’s Palace, recently opened by the Queen of England. A society for the ex- 
tension of university training has been formed in London, and is associated with the 
universities of London, Oxford, and Cambridge. Besides Toynbee Hall, at White- 
chapel, East Londou, it has thirty or more local centres of educational operations in 
and about London. Each centre has its own secretary, organization, and economy. 
If the local subscriptions and local sale of tickets are not adequate to meet expenses 
the central society aids largely in meeting the deficif. 

University extension in England will continue its noble work with increasing 
energy and success. Its advantages are too great to be abandoned. First, it is rev- 
olutionizing popular lectures. Instead of the old system of lyceum courses, which 
was nothing but a cheap variety-show for an evening’s entertainment, there is now 
continuity of interest and specialization upon a particular subject until the audience 
really knows something abont it. Second, university extension brings the higher 
education into provincial towns without the necessity of endowing colleges or multi- 
plying universities. Fora few hundred dollars each year every town and district 
union in England can have the university system atits very doors. Third, this sys- 
tem strengthens all local appliances for education, whether schools, colleges, insti- 
tutes, libraries, museums, art galleries, or literary societies. It combines with every- 
thing and interferes with nothing. 
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SCHOOLS IN ALASKA. : 


The following report of the general agent of education in Alaska is inserted as a 
part of this report, iu order that the latest information about this interesting subject 
may be promptly communicated to the friends of education : 


GENERAL AGENT OF EDUCATION IN ALASKA, 
Sitka, Alaska, May 2, 1887. 
Hon. N. H. R. Dawson, 
United States Commissioner of Education. 


Sir: The work of education in Alaska for 1836-87 was greatly hindered by the de- 
lay of Congress in making tbe appropriation. Until it was definitely known how 
much would be appropriated for education no plan of work could be arranged. Until 
the appropriation was actually made the Office was left in doubt whether it would 
be able to enlarge the work, or merely continue existing schools, or disband them. 

The appropriation was not made until August,1886. In the mean time the trading 
vessels that sail from San Francisco to Behring’s Sea in the spring and return in the 
fall had all sailed, and with them the only regular opportunity of sending teachers 
and school supplies to Western Alaska. To wait until the following spring would 
involve the delay of another year in establishing the schools. Under the circum- 
stances there was no alternative but to charter a vessel for the work of the Bureau. 
This, in addition to meeting a necessity, enabled the Commissioner to secure reliable 
information concerning the educational needs of the principal centres of population 
among the civilized Russians, Alents, and Eskimo of Southern and Southwestern 
Alaska. 

With the commencement of the public agitation, which resulted in securing schools 
for Alaska, the Commissioner had sought diligently for reliable and explicit informa- 
tion concerning that unknown region. When, in 1885, the responsibility of establish- 
ing schools in that section was placed upon him he more than ever felt the need of 
the information that was necessary for intelligent action in the school work. An 
application was then made to the honorable the Secretary of the Navy, and he issued 
instructions to the commanding officer of the United States steamship Pinta, then in 
Alaskan waters, to take the general agent of education in Alaska on a tonr of in- 
spection along the coast. A combination of circumstances prevented the ship from 
making the trip. 

The necessity which arose in the fall of 1836 of sending the teachers furnished the 
Iong-desired opportunity of securing the needed information. 

The schooner Leo, of Sitka, was chartered, because the terms were lowest, and 
because the vessel had auxiliary steam-power, which enabled it to get in and out of 
harbors and through the narrow channels between the islands, where, without: this 
auxiliary power, we would have been delayed weeks. 

The cruise proved astormy one, consuming 104 days. Passing through the equinoc- 
tial storms, we encountered the early winter gales of that high latitude. We lost 
two sails, were stranded on a reef of rocks, nearly lost a sailor overboard, while 
repeatedly great seas washed completely over us. 

Laying our course for Atkha, one of the Aleutian group of islands, the storms 
finally landed us, September 21, at Kadiak, 900 miles to the eastward of our destina- 
tion. Kadiak Island is the western limit of forests along ths southern coast of Alaska. 
It is also near the eastern limit of the Innuit, or civilized Eskimo population. 

The first European or Russian settlement on this island was made by Gregory 
Shelikotfin 1784; and soon after a school (the first in Alaska) was organized for the 
children of the Russians. Also the first church building in Alaska was erected ou 
this island. For a long time it was the Russian capital and the chief seat of their 
operations in America. A tombstone in the Russian cemetery bears the date 1791. 

The village has a pleasant look, and consists of 43 log houses, 23 rough-board 
houses, and 12 painted ones. It has a Russian creole population of 303, of whom 143 
are children. There are 20 white men in the settlement The Russian school has 
been extinct for more than a quarter of a century, and for years the people had been. 
looking for another. It was a great satisfaction to be permitted to give them a good 
school. Prof. W. E. Roscoe, an experienced teacher from California, with his wife 
and baby, was stationed at this place, and received from the people a very warm wel- 
come. He had been landed but a few hours when a delevation of adults waited 
upon him and asked that a night school for instruction in English might be estab- 
lished for the married people. 
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Mr. Benjamin McIntyre, the efficient general agent of the Alaska Commercial 
Company, furnished a school-roomi free of rent and in many ways gave important 
help to the teacher. Valuable assistance was also received from Mv. Ivan Petrotf, 
deputy collector of customs. 

Opppsite Kadiak is Wood Island, with 50 bright children. The patriarch of tho 
village gathered them into a room and then made a touching appeal for a school. It 
was with a heavy heart that I said to them, as subsequently I was conipelled to say 
to many others, ‘‘I would be glad to give you a school, but I cannot.” The meagre 
appropriation by Congress of $15,000 tor the education of the ten or twelve thousand 
children of Alaska necessarily deprives the majority of them of any school. 

To the north of Wood Island is Spruce Island, where a Russian monk, at his own 
expense, kept up a school for thirty consecutive years. He died, and his school was 
discontinued. To their entreaties for a school we had to turn a deaf ear. They are 
a well-to-do people, with humble but pleasant homes. They have a number of cows, 
make butter and cheese, and raise potatoes. The men are mostly hunters of the sea- 
otter. 

Still further north is Afognak Island, with 146 school children. A schoo] was cs- 
tablished among them, with Prof. James A. Wirth in charge. While superintending 
the unloading of the school supplies through the breakers we were invited by one of 
the villagers to a lunch of rice, fried chicken, potatoes, eggs, bread, and sweet, fresh 
butter, cakes, home-made preserves, and Russian tea served in glass tumblers. 

From Afognak we visited Karluk, with its 118 children; Akhiok, 48; Ayakhabalik, 
72; and Kagniak, 45. All of these groups of br®ght-eyed, rosy-cheeked, and healthy 
children had to be refused schools for want of funds. At some of these villages the 
ladies of our party were the first white women ever seen. 

From the Kadiak group of islands nine days’ battling’ with the waves brought us 
to Unalashka, in Behring Sea. This is the commercial port of Western Alaska, and 
contains a population of 340, 132 of whom are minors under twenty-one years of age. 

Mr. 8. Mack, agent of the Alaska Commercial Company, Dr. Call, the company 
physician, Collector Barry, and Commissioner Johnston didall in their power to make 
our visit pleasant. At this village a school of 24 pupils was in operation under the 
control of the Russian-Greek Church. The teacher, Tsikoores, was born in Greece 
and partly educated in San Francisco. 

The Greek Church has during the year 16 general holidays and 200 minor ones, 
which are celebrated more or less by the Alaska churches. One of the holidays ob- 
served while we were at Unalashka was in commemoration of the Virgin Mary ap- 
pearing to the Greck army one thousand years ago and leading them to victory. 

American citizens who have never heard a prayer for the President of the United 
States, or of the Fourth of July, or the name of the capital of the nation are taught 
to pray for the Emperor of Russia, celebrate his birthday, and commemorate the 
victories of ancient Greece. Upon one occasion, trying to inform them that we had 
come from the seat of Government at Washington to open the way for the establish- 
ment of schools, we found that the only American city they had ever heard of was 
San Francisco. After laboring with them one man was found who had somehow 
heard of Chicago. Boston, New York, Philadelphia, and Washington were unknown 
regions. 

In the mountains back of Unalashka a voleano was in active eruption. 

From Unalashka we sailed to Unga, the centre of the cod fisheries of the North 
Pacific. Unga has 174 children. At this point we left Mr. and Mrs John H. Carr 
to establish a school. On this trip a complete census was taken of the population 
from Kadiak, westward, to Attu, and in a tutal population of 3,840 I numbered 1,619 
children. These are children of a civilized people who, by the terms of article 3 of 
the treaty of 1857, between Russia and the United States, are declared to be citizens, and 
are guaranteed all the ‘‘rights, advantages, and immuoities of citizens of the United 
States ;” and yet, after nineteen years of total neglect, the United States Government 
only gives them three teachers. 


YUKON VALLEY. 


On June 29, 1886, Rev. Octavius Parker, who had been appointed teacher for the 
Yukon Valley, with his family, reached St. Michael, Alaska. 

The original contract between the Commissioner of Education and the Protestant 
Episcopal Board of Missions called for the establishment and maintenance of a good 
school in the Yukon Valley. 

On account of the difficulty of perfecting arrangements and transporting supplies 
in time the secretary of the mission society requested permission for the teacher to lo- 
cate the first year at St. Michael, on theseaboard. In order tu secure a commencement 
of school] work in that distant section the Commissioner consented to the change, al- 
though it was known that there were but few children at the place. 
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This past winter the Episcopal Board of Missions bas commissioned Rev. John W. 
Chapman to establish a school at some suitable village in the Yukon Valley. Mz. 
Chapman is now en route to that northernmost school in the United States. 


BETHEL. 


The Moravian party, who were sent in the spring of 1885 from Pennsylvania to es- 
tablish a school in the valley of the Kuskokwim River, sailed from San Francisco on 
the 18th of May and reached their destination on the 13% of July. The materials 
for their dwelling were not all received until about the 12th of August. 

Agmall frame building, 12 by 14 feet, was begun, and so far completed that they 
were able to move into it on the 10th of October, at which time the arctic winter of 
that region had set in with its usual severity. On December 29 the thermometer 
registered 50.6 degrees below zero. This was the coldest of the season. In January 
the thermometer registered 40 degrees above zero. Failing to secure a school-room, 
they were unable to hold regular sessions of school. However, they were visited by 
hundreds of Eskimo, who remained with them a longer or a shorter time, according 
to circumstances. These received, as far as possible, special instructions, the living- 
room of the house being used as a school-room. 

During the summer of 1886 a school-house was erected, and regular instruction is 
being given. 

NUSHAGAK. 


In the spring of 1886 Mr. Frank Es Wolff was sent to Behring Sea to erect a school- 
house and residence at Nushagak. He reached there August 21, erected and en- 
closed a frame building, 24 by 38 feet, with an addition of 12 feet, and returned to 
Pennsylvania for the winter. ' 

Last month (April, 1887) Mr. and Mrs. Wolff and two children and Miss Mary 
Huber left for Nushagak to open the school. ; 


KLAWACK. 


About midway between the north and south ends of Prince of Wales Island, on the 
west coast, is an important fishery at Klawack. The fishery and a saw-mill con- 
nected with it have drawn around them a large native population. Forseveral years 
past their leading men have asked for a school. This place was supplied with a 
school last fall, and Prof. L. W. Currie, of North Carolina, who has had many years’ 
experience in teaching among Indians, was placed in charge. The progress of the 
school has been greatly retarded by the want of a suitable and comfortable school- 
room. Last fall, when it became time to open the school, the teacher at Haines an- 
nounced her resignation, and it was January before I was able to secure another 
teacher. At that time Mr. Salmon Ripinsky, who taught last year at Unalashka, 
was appointed teacher. 

The schools at Juneau, Hoonah, Killisnoo, Sitka, Wrangell, and Jackson were con- 
tinued under the former teachers, and have been doing a good work. They all lack 
suitable school buildings. 

Iu September last Prof. Asa Saxman, an experienced teacher from Pennsylvania, 
was sent to Loring. At this point a fishery had been established, and it was hoped 
that the opening industry would at once attract and concentrate at that point the 
scattered natives of Southeastern Alaska. This expectation not being realized, Pro- 
fessor Saxman was removed in November to Port Tongass, 

In December last, in company with Mr. Louis Paul, a native missionary, he took a 
canoe and started out to find a better location for the school. Failing to return in 
due time, two search parties were sent out, who found the canoe wrecked. No trace 
was found of the bodies. In the drowning of Professor Saxman the schools in Alaska 
jost one of their ablest teachers. ; ‘ 
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The following statistics for the school year 1886-’87 are compiled from the monthly 
reports of the schools as far as they have been received: 
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As near as I can gather from the reports now in and my knowledge of the schools 
from which reports are not yet received, there are at least 1,250 children in the Alaska 
schools. 

The great need of the schools is suitable school-houses. Theso will require a larger 
appropriation. Fifty thousand dollars for education in Alaska is the smallest amount 
that should be asked of Congress for the year 1837-88. 

Thanking you for the interest you have taken in the work, I remain, with great 
respect, 

Yours truly, 
SHELDON JACKSON, 
General Agent. 
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diminution of ratio of, in New York, 43, 

ratio to enrelment in cities, 219-220. 

total, importance of knowing, Ue 

white and colored, compared, 650. 

at Guropean | universities, 732-733. 

at Indian schools, statistics of, 657-658. 

in city schools, statistics of, 241, 255. 

increased by tree text-book, 4 se 

in days, total by citios, 256-27 

in foreign Cities, statistics oe "a3, 

in foreiga countries, statistics of, 728-729, 

in Virginia, 43. 

See also Compulsory Attendance, 
aioe a gh, Mass., school statistics of, 244, 260, 
‘ 


Auburn, Me, school statistics of, 242, 258, 274, 


Fer ca. XN. Y., summary of school report of, 232, 
school statistics of, 248, 264, 280, 296. 
‘ae (N. Y.) Theological Scminar y, statistics 
of, 541. 
Augsburg Seminary, Greek department, statistics 
of, 488, 512. 
Augsburg Sominary, statistics of, 540. 
Augusta, Ga., school statistics of, 240, 256, 272, 
288. 
Augusta, Me., summary of school reports of, 225. 
“school statistics of, 242, 258, ae 290. 
Augustana College, 1nusic at, 478. . 
statistics of, 496, 510. 
Angustana Theological Seminary, statistics of, 
538. 
Augustinean College of Villanova, Pa., classifi- 
cation of students at, 470. 
statistics of, 504, 516. 
Aurora, District No. 5, T1l., school statistics of, 
240, 256, 272, 288, 
So JTex., school statistics of, 252, 268, 284, 


Ae Colles, statistics of, 506, 518. 
Austria, statistics of oducabigg in, 726, 728, 730. 
university statistics of, 7 
Anthority of the school, oe of, 607. 
Auxiliary Departmont of Medicine, University of 
Pennsylvania, statistics of, 587, 


B. 


Baker University, statistics of, 496, 510. 
Baldwin University, statisties of, 502, 514. 
Baltimore, Md., schoul system of, 108. 
comparative school statistics of, 219. 
summary of school report of, 225, 
school statistics of, 244, 260, 276, 292. 
Baltimore (Md.) Acadomy of the Visitation, sta- 
tistics of, 446, 433. 
Baltimore (Md.) Colloge of Dental Surgery, sta- 
tistics of, 557. 
Baltimore Female Collogo, statistics of, 446, 453. 
Baltimore Manual-Truining School, statistics of, 
602, 603. 
Baltimore (Mad.) Medical College, statistics of, 
503. 


Baltimore (Md.) Normal School for Colones 
Teachers, statistics of, 322. 
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Baltimore (4Md.) University School of Medicine, 
atatistics of, 553. 

Bangor, Me., summary of school report One25. 

school statistics of, 242,'256, ¥74, 290. 

Bangor (%e.) Theological Seminary, statistics 
of, 539, 

Baptist Femalo College, Lexington, Mo., statis- 
ties of, 446, 454. 

Laptist Female College, Mossy Creek, Tenn., 
statistics of, 450, 456. 

Baptist Union Theological Seminary, statistics of, 
588, 

Rarvard, Dr. F. A. P., oxtracts from report of, 473. 

Barnstable (Mass)., suinwary of school report of, 


Bar Benes English and Classical School, statis 
tics of, 448, “455. 
Bates College, classification of wees at, 468. 
notes from the catalogue of, 4 
statistics of, 498, 512. 
Bates College Theological Seminary, statistics of, 
539. 
Bath, Me., school statistics of, 242, 258, 274, 290. 
Battle Creek, Mich., summary of school report oz, 


el statistics of, 246, 262, 278, 294. 
Battle Creek (Mich.) College, manual training at, 
483. 


statistics of, 498, 512. 
Baylor Female College, statistics of, 450, 457. 
Baj lor, University, statistics of, 506, 518. 
Beaver Falls, Pa., summary of school report of, 
235. 
schoal statistics of, 250, 266, 282, 298. 
Belfast, Me., school statisties of, 232, 258.274, 290. 
Belgium, statistics ef education in, 726, 728, 720 
university statistics ef, 732. 
Bollaire, Ohio, school statistics of, 248, 266, 282, 
298. 
Pelleville, Ils., simmary of school report of, 223. 
school statistics of, 240, 256. 272, 288. 
ee eyne Hospital Medical College, statistics of, 
55 
Belmont College, statistics of. 502, 516. 
Beloit wear College, classification of students 
at, 470. 
statistics of, 506, 518. 
Benedict Institute, statistics of, 543. 
Benefactions, educational, summary by States and 
classes of institutions, 662-663. 
statistics of, in detail, 664-676. 
Bennet Seminary, statistics of. 446, 454. 
Bennett Coilege of Eclectic Medicine and Surgery, 
statistics of, 555. 
ee On, Vt., school statistics of, 252,268,286, 
ity: 
Perea (Ky.) Coliege, statistics of. 496, 520. 
Berean department, Union Christian College, 
statistics of, 539. 
Berlin, Germany, statistics of education in. 733. 
Bethany (W. Va.) College, statistics of, 506, 518. 
Bothel College, Russellville, Ky., notes "from cat- 
alogue “of, 480. 
statistics of, 498, 510. 
Bethe] College, McKenzie, Tenn., statistics of, 
Bethel Female College, statistics of, 446, 453. 
pec ichem, Pa; school statistics of, 250, 266, 282, 


Beverly, "Mass., school statistics of, 244, 260, 276, 
Bible, ‘law relating to, in Dakota, 197. 
Bible department ¢ of Drake University, statistics 
0 
of Eureka (Til.) College, statisties of, 538. 
of Oskaloosa (Iowa) Collese. statistics of, 5 
ee, University, classification of sae at, 
é 
ee cetord, wfe., school statistics of, 242, 258, 


Bidato Thiversity, statistics of, 502, 514. 


Binghamton. N. Y., school statistics of, 248, 264, 
220, 296, 

Biz nebam, Ala., school statistics of, 240, 256, 
$2, 45 

Bishop Whitaker's School for Girls, statistics of, 
448, 455. 


Blackstone, Mass., school statistics of, 244, 260, 276, 
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Blairsville (Pa.) Ladics’ Seminary, statistics of, 
418, 435 
Sind, provisions for the, in Towa, 99. 
education of the, 640, 643. . 
sununary by States of statistics of institutions 
for the, GH. 
statisties of institations for the, 642-643. 
of the colored race, institations fur the, 654, 
636. 
Bloomington, Ill., school statistics of, 240, 256, 272, 
) 1¢ 
Bloomington Law School (Illinois Wesleyan Uni- 
versity), statistics of, 546. 


Bloomington (Nebr.) Normal School, statistics of, 


Blue Mountain (Miss.) Female College, statistics 
of, 446, 454. 
Board and lodging for college students, average 
cost of, 509-519. 
Board of education of the Cherokee Nation, 200. 
Bologna, Italy, statistics of education io, 732. 
Bombay Presidency, statistics of education in, 726, 
728. 
Bonn, Germany, statistics of education in, 733. 
Book-keeping taught in Augusta, Me., 225. 
in Clinton, Mass., 226. 
in Danvers, Mass., 226. 
in Gloucester, Miass., 227. 
in Minneapolis, Minn., 231. 
in }fouston, Tex., 237. 
in Stoughton, Wis., 237. 
Sze also Business. 
Books. See Publications. 
Bordentown (N. J.) Female College, statistics of, 
448, 435. 
Boston, Mass., comparative school statistics of 


219, 
school statistics of, 244, 260, 276, 292. 
kindergartens in, 333. 
Boston, Mass., , College, classification of students 
at, 468. 
statistics of, 498, 512. 
Boston (Mass.) Dental College, statistics of, 


Boston (Mass.) Normal School, character of train- 
ing at, 313. 
statistics of, 322. 
Boston (Aiass.) University, schools of, 462. 
College of Liberal Arts, classification of stu- 
dents at, 468. 
College of Liberal Aris, statistics of, 498,512. 
schoo! of law, statistics of, DAT. 
school of theology, statistics of, 539. 
school of medicine, statistics of, 556. 
Botany, educational publications for the year on, 


6738. 
Bovwéoin Colleso, classification of students at, 468. 
notes trom the catalo gue of, 432. 
statistics of, 498, 512. 
Bowdon (Ga.) Coll lege, statistics of, 494, 508. 
ee Pa., school statistics ot, 250, 266, 282, 


Bradford (Mass.) Academy, Spe oe of, 446, 454. 
Brainerd Institute, statistics of, 32 
Bramt Normal College of peter Industrial 
University, 307. 
gtatistics of. 322. \ 
Branch State Normal School, Los Angeles, Cal, 
statistics of, 322. 
Branches taught in art schools, 604, 605. 
Brattleborough, Vt., summary of school report of, 


237. 
school statistics of, 252, 268, 288. 302. 

Bremen, statistics of edacation iu, 726, 728, 730. 
Brenham, Tex., school statistics of 252, 268, 284, 

302. 
Breslau, Germany, statistics of education in, 733. 
Bridgeport (Coun. j summary of school report of, 

oa 


school statistics of, 240, 256, 272. 288. 
Bridgeton, N. J., schooi statistics of, 246, 264, 230, 
296. 


Brimfield, ifass., sammary of school report of, 226. 

Bristol, Conn.. 3: unmary of school report ot) 222: 
school statistics of, 240, 255, 272, 238. 

Bristol, Pa.. schoo} statistics of. 250, 266, 282, 300, 

Bristol, R Be I. ., Summary of school report of, 235. 
school statistics of, 252, 268, 284, 300. 

British Burmah, statistics of education i in, 726, 729. 
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British calgnbis, statistics of education in, 726, 


British Tews statistics of education in, 726, 728. 

Broadhurst Tustitute, statistics of, 450, 456. 

Brockton, Mass., summary of school report of, 
226 


school statisties of, 244, 260, 276, 292. 
Brookline, Mass., summary of school report of, 
226, 
school statistics of, 244, 260, 276, 292. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. , comparative school statistics of, 
219. 
school statistics of, 248, 264, 280, 296. 
Brooklyn (N. Y.) Collegiate and Polytechnic In- 
stitute, classification of students at, 468. 
statistics of, 500, 514. 


ED Bs rel Female Seminary, statistics of, 448, 


Brown a eeenty, classification of students at, 
68. 


notes from the catalogue of, 487. 

statistics of, 504, 516. 
Brownsville (Tenn. ) Female College, statistics of, 
Brunswick, Me., school statistics of, 242, 258, 274, 
Brussels, Belgium, statistics of education in, 731, 


Buchanan, Hon. John L., extract from report of, 
4 


State superintendent of public instruction of 
Virginia, 46. 
Buchtel College, notes from the catalogue of, 486. 
statistics of, 502, 514. 
Bucknell Institute, statistics of, 448, 456. 
Bucknell University, statistics of, 504, 516. 
Buda-Pesth, Hungary, statistics of education i in, 
732. 
Bae N. ¥., comparative school statistics of, 
219. 


school statistics of, 248, 264, 280, 296. 
Buffalo (N. Y.) Female Academy, statistics of, 
448, 455, 
Baran, Iowa, comparative school statistics 
of, 219. 
school statistics of, 242, 258, 274, 290. 
Busingign, Vt, school statistics of, 252, 268, 286, 


Bauselivile,R. I., school statistics of, 252, 268, 
284, 30 
Burritt Colle e, statistics of, 504, 518. 
Business and book- keeping, educational publica- 
tions for the year on, 678. 
Business colleges, 612, 624. 
statistics of, for ten years, 612. 
summary, by States, of statistics of, 613. 
statistics of, 614-623. 
Business course of private academies, students in, 
366-417 


Business training in San Francisco, Cal., 221. 
in New Haven, Conn., 222 
in Jersey City, N. J., 232. 
at Columbus, Ohio, 234. 
at Wilkesbarre, Pa., 235. 
at Clark University, 478. 
at Howard University, 478. 
at Loyola College, 482. 
at Lawrence University, 438, 
at Tulane University, 612. 
See also Book- keeping. 
Bussey Institution (Harvard University), statist- 
les of, 530, 532. 
Butler University, statistics of, 496, 510. 


©. 


Cagliari, Italy, statistics of education in, 782. 
Cairo, TL, school statistics of, 240, 256, 272, 288. 
Calais, Me., school statistics of, 249, 258, 276, 292. 
Caldwell and Bell College, statistics of, 444, 453. 
California, school statistics of, 5, 6, 8, 9, 10, ‘aly 13. 
comparative school statistics of, 16-19. 
present educational condition of, 25. 
summary of school law of, 54-58. 
statistics of city-school finances of, 218. 
summaries of city-school reports of, 221. 
statistics of kindergarten training in, 234, 235. 
summary of city-school statistics of, 238. 


INDEX. 


California—Continued. 
statistics of teachers’ institutes in, 309. 
statistics of normai schools in, 320. 
statistics of secundary instruction in, 362, 363, 
364, 365. 
statistics of superior instruction in, 439. 
statistics of superior instruction for women 
in, 442 
relative number of classical and scientific 
students in, 466. 
college statistics of, 490. 
statistics of schools of science of, 522, 524. 
statistics of theological ee of, 535. 
statistics of law schools of, 54 
statistics of medical school of, 548, 549, 550. 
practice of medicine in, 561. 
statistics of business colleges of, 613. 
cr a of institutions for the deaf and dumb 
0 
statistics of institutions for the blind of, 641. 
ete ae of schools for the feeble-minded of, 
4, 
statistics of Indian schools of, 658. 
re of educational benefactions in, 662, 
statistics of public libraries in, 717. 
California College of Pharmacy (University of 
California), statistics of, 559. : i 
California Medical College, statistics of, = 
California State Normal School, 319. 
statistics of, 322. 
Callanan College, statistics of, 444, 453. 
Calvin College, statistics of, 502, 514. 
Cambridge: Mass., comparative school statistics 
of, 219. 
school statistics of, 244, 260, 276, 292. 


‘Cambridge (Md.) Female Seminary, statistics of, 


58. 
Camden, 'N. J., school statistics of, 246, 264, 280, 
296, 


Camerino, Italy, statistics of education in, 732. 
Canisins College, classification of students at, 469. 
statistics of, 500, 514. 
Canton, Mass., summary of school report of, 226. 
Canton (N. Y. y Theological Seminary, statistics of, 
541 


Canton, ‘Ohio, school statistics of, 248, 266, 282, 298. 

Cape Colony, statistics of education in, 726, 729. 

Cape Elizabeth, Me., school statistics ‘of, 242, 258, 
276, 292. 

Capital University, statistics of, 502, 516. 

Caron Pa., school statistics of, 250, 266, 282, 
300. 


Carleton ‘College, notes from the catalogue of, 483. 
statistics of, 500, 512. 
Carlisle, Pa., school statistics of, 250, 266, 280, 300. 
Carlisle Indian School, statistics of, 657. 
‘success of, 659. 
Carson College, statistics of, 504, 518. 
Carthage (i. ) ‘College, statistics of, 494, 508. 
Carthage, Mo., summary of school report of, 231. 
school statistics of, 246, 262, 278, 294. 
Case Pen of Applied Science, statistics of, 531, 
533. 


Catholic College of the Holy Ghost, classification 
of students at, 470. 
statistics of, 504, 516. 
Catholic Normal School of the Holy Family, sta- 
tistics of, 328. 
Cedar Bluff Female College, statistics of, 446, 453. 
Sensus. See School ceusus. 
Centenary Biblical Institute, statistics of, 539. 
Centenary College of Louisiana, notes from the 
catalogue of, 481. 
statistics of, 498, 512. 
Central College, gymnasium of, 484. 
statistics of, 500, Olas 
Central College ‘of Phy sicians and Surgoons, sta 
tistics of, ctor 
Central Female College, statistics of, 446, 454. 
Central Female Institute, statistics of, 4416, 454. 
Central. State Normal School, Lock Haven, Pa., 
statistics of, 324. 
Central Tennessee College, statistics of, 504, 518. 
Pentre, University, notes from the catalogue of, 
0. 


statistics of, 498, 510. 
Central University of Iowa, statistics of, 496, 510. 
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Central Wesleyan College, statistics of, 500, 514. 
Centre College, notes from catalogue of, 480. 
statistics of, 498, 510, 
Chaddock College, notes from the catalogue of, 
478. 


statistics of, 496, 508, 
Chaffey College of Agriculture, 476. 
statistics ‘of, 530, 532. 
Ciauhie sburgh, Pa., summary of school report 
obo: 
school statistics of, 250, 266, 280, 300. 
Chaudler Scientific Department of Dartmouth 
College. statistics of, 531, 432. 
Chapman, Edwin, State superintendent of public 
instruction of New Jersey, 4 
Charity kindergartens, 333. 
Charleston, 8. ., comparative school statistics of 
219, 
schoul statistics of, 252, 268, 284, 302 
Charlotte i C.), school statistics of, 248, 264, 
222, 208, 
Female Institnte, statistics of, 448, 455. 
Chattanooga, Tenn., comparative school statis- 
tics of, 219. 
sunimary of school report of, 236. 
school statistics of, 252, 268, 284, 302. 
Chelsea, Mass., summary of school report of, 226. 
school statistics of, 244, 260, 276, 202. 
Chemistry. pavetional publications for the year 
on, 679. 
Cherokee Nation, education in, 659. 
summary of school law of, ‘200. 
as. Pa., school statistics of, 250, 266, 282, 


pecee. Iil., comparative school statistics of, 


school statistics of, eeu 256, 272, 288. 
Kindergartens in, 333 
Chicago (ml. ) College of Dental Surgery, statis- 
tics of, 557. 
Chicago (IIL) Coilege of Pharmacy, statistics of, 
ov. 


Chicago Female College, statistics of, 444, 453. 

Chicago (Il.) a ee Medical College sta- 
tistics of, 5 

SB aeS Manual- i aining School, statistics of, 

Chicago (I1l.) Medical College Northwestern Uni- 
Tersity, statistics of, 552. 

eee ae Ophthalmic College, statistics of, 


Chicacoe (Tl. ) Polyclinic, statistics of, 557. 
Chicago (I) Theological Seminary, statistics of, 


008. 
Eee, (Iil.) Veterinary College, statistics of, 


Bricker Female College, statistics of, 446, 454. 
Chickasaw Nation, education in. 660. 
meee: ae. A school statistics of, 244, 260, 
16 

Child labor in Connecticut, 62. 

tn Michigan, 115. 

in New Jersey, 131. 

in New York, 134. 

in Ohio, 144. 

in Pennsylvania, 148, 

in Rhode Islaiud, 150. 
Chili. statistics of education i in. 727, 729. 
ccna, Ohio, school statistics of, 248, 266, 282, 

98 
Chilocco (Indian) school, statistics of, 657. 
Chinese. provision for the education of, in Califor- 
nla, 55. 
Choctaw Nation, education in. 660. 
eee Female Institute, statistics of, 
455, 

Christian Biblical Institnte, statistics of, 541. 
Christian Brothers’ College. statistics of, 504, 518, 
Christian College, statistics of, 502, 516. 
Christian Female College, atatistics of. 446, 454, 
Christian University, statistics of, 509, 512. 
Cincinnati, Clio, provisions for a university in, 


comparative school statistics of, 219. 
summary of school report of, 234. 
school statistics of, 248, 266, 982, 298. 
Cincinuati (Ohio) College of Medicine and Surgery, 
Statistics of, 555. 
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Cincinnati (Ohio) Normal School, statistics of, 324. 

Cincinnati (Ohio) Wesleyan College, statistics of, 
418, 455. 

Circleville, Ohio, school] statistics of, 248, 266, 282, 
29 


3. 
City N owe! School, New Ovleans, La., statistics 
of, 322. « 
City-school systems, 217-303. 
Citv-school systems of Kansas, 92-94. 


City schools, law relating to, in Texas, 162. 


of Virginia, 171, 173. 
financial statistics of, 217, 218. 
comparative statistics of, 219, 220. 
summary by States of statistics of, 238. 
statistics of, 240, 303. 
foreign statistica of, 731. 
Civil Academy at Washington, idea of a, 744. 
Claflin University, industrial training at, 487. 
Clatiin University and South Carolina Agvicultnral 
College and Mechanics’ Institute, statistics 
of, 504, 518. 
statistics of, 527, 529. 
Claremont, N. H., school statistics of, 246, 262, 278, 
296. 


Clark pbloivensity, notes from the catalogue of, 


ee of, 494, 503. 
Clarke Institntion for Deaf-Mutes, report of, 624. 
Clarksville, Tenn., school statistics of, 252, 268, 
284, 302. 
Class in ‘pharmacy of the medical department of 
the Tulane University of Louisiana, statis- 
tics of, 559. 
Closely OGTTES, private schools making a feature 
of, 359. 
of preparatory schools, number of students 
in, 361. 
Classical students, statistics showing relative 
number of, 465-466. 
statistics showing i increase of— 
Classics, time given to, in English schools, 737, 738. 
Claverack (N. Y.) College and Hudson River In- 
stitute, statistics of, 448, 455. 
Cleve oe comparative school statistics 
of, 21 
summary of school report of, 234. 
school statistics of, 248, 266, 282, 298. 
Ulead eee -Training School, statistics of, 


Cleveland (Ohio) Training School, statistics of, 


Clinton Nites, summary of school report of, 226. 
school statistics of, 244, 260, 276, 292. 
Clinton (Ky.) College, statistics of, 444, 453. 
Co-education of the sexes in private academies, 359. 
see Women. 
Cohort Y., comparative school statistics of, 
summary of school report of, 2 
Colby University, classification of Zaonta at, 468. 
notes from the catalogue of, 482. 
statistics of, 498, 512. 
Coldwater, Mic h., summary of school report of, 250, 
school statistics of, 246, 262, 278, 204. 
Coleman, William E., State superintendent of 
public schools of Missouri, 46. 
College for the Blind, Vinton, Towa, 640. 
College for Young Ladies, statistics of . 444, 453, 
Collese of Agriculture and Mechanic Arta 
“(Wniversity of Minnesota), statistics of, 526, 
529, 
College of Arts (Umriversity of Wisconsin), statis. 
“tics of, S22 O20: 
College of Charleston. 8. C., statistics of, 504, 516, 
Coiiege of Emporia, Kans., new building for, 4su. 
statistics of, 496, 510. 
College of Law, Little Rock University, statistics 


of, 546. 

College of Law, National Normal University, sta- 
“tistics of, 547. 

College Law, Willamette University, statistics 
of, 

College of Nedicine of Syracuse, WN. Y., Univer- 
sity, statistics of, 555. 

College of Medicine of the alert of Minne- 
“gota, ete., statistics of, 553. 

College of ‘Medicine of the University of Southern 
“California statistics of, 551. 
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College of Montana, notes from the catalogue of, 


484. 
statistics of, 500, 514. 
Colege of New J’ersoy, classification of students 
at, 469. 
statistics of, 500, 514. 
College of Notre Dame, statistics ef, 444, 452. 
Colloge of Pharmacy of the City of New York, 
statistics of, 559. 
Coilege of Physicians and Surgeons, Keokuk, 
Lowa, statistics of, 553. 
College of Physicians and Surgeons in the city of 
New York, N. ¥. (Columbia College), statis- 
ties of, 554. 
College of Physicians and Surgeons of Chicago, 
il., statistics of, 552. 
Collere of St. Augustine, statistics of, 494, 508. 
College of St. Francis Xavier, classification of 
students at, 469, 
addition to, 486. 
statistics of, 500, 514. 
College of the Bible, statistics of, 589. 
College of the City of New York, classification of 
students at, 469. 
statistics of, 500, 514. ; 
College of the Immaculate Conception, statistics 
of, 498, 512. 
College of the Sacred Heart, statistics of, 500, 514. 
College of the Sacred Heart and Theological Sem- 
inary, statistics of, 541. 
College of the Sisters of Bethany, statistics of, 
444, 453, 
College Temple, statistics of, 444, 453. 
Colleges and universities, 459-520. 
classification of, 459. 
admission requirements of, 471. 
statistics of, for ten years, 489. 
summary of statistics of, 490. 
statistics of, 494-519. 
statistics of degrees conferred, at, 576-587. 
for the colored race, 653, 655. 
benefactions to, 662, 668-673, 
See also Superior instruction. 
Colleges of Agriculture, Mechanics, Mining, En- 
eineerig) and Chemistry (University of 
alifornia), statistics of, 525, 528. 
Colleges of Engineering, Agriculture, Architect- 
ure, Mechanic Arts, &c. (Cornell Univer- 
sity), statistics of, 527, 529. 
Colores. school statistics of, 5, 6, 8, 9, 10, 11, 


comparative school statistics of, 16-19. 
present educational condition of, 25, 
permanent school fund of, 32. 
summary of school law of, 58-61. 
statistics of city-school finances of, 218. 
summary of city reports of, 221. 
statistics of kindergarten training in, 234. 
summary of city-school statistics of, 238. 
atatistics of teachers’ institutes in, 309. 
statistics of secondary instruction in, 362, 363, 
264, 365. 
statistics of superior instruction in, 439. 
relative number of classical and scientific stu- 
dents in, 466. 
college statistics of, 490. 
statiatics of schools of science of, 522, 524. 
statistics of theological schools of, 535. 
statistics of medical schools of, 548, 
practice of medicine in, 561. 
statistics of business colleges of, 613. 
oe a 5 of institutions for the deaf and dumb 
of, 635. 
statistics of institutions for the blind of, 641. 
statistics of reform schools of, 646. 
statisties of Indian schools of, 658, 
giatislics of educational benefactions in, 662, 
statistics of public libraries in, 717. 
Colorado College, 477. 
statistics of, 494, 508. 
Colored Digh and Normal School, Richmond, Va., 
statistics of, 326. 
Colored persons, statistics of industrial training 
for, 596, 
in reform schools, statistics of, 646-648. 
educational privileges of, in Illinois, 77. 
in Rhode Island, 150. F 
in South Carolina, 154. 
in Texas, 162. 
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Colored persons—Continued. 
in West Virginia, 181. 
new school for, in Macon. Ga., 223. 
high school for, in Saint Joseph, Mo., 231. 
schools organized for, in Union City, Tenn., 
236 


provision for education of, in Galveston, Tex., 


decrease in enrolment of, at Waco, Tex., 237. 
attendance of, on teachers’ institutes, 309. 
Colored race, education of the, 650-656. 
statistics of institutions for the, 652-655. 
See also Separate schools. 
Colored schools, in Kentucky, 100. 
statistics of, 650. 
Columbia, Pa., scliool statistics of, 250, 266, 282, 
300 


Columbia, S. C., summary of school report of, 
236, 


school statistics of, 252, 268, 284, 202. 
Columbia, Tenn., Athensum, statistics of, 450, 
456. 
Columbia College, school of, 462. 
classification of students at, 469. 
conduct of studies at, 473. 
incentives to study at, 473. 
notes from the catalogne of, 485. 
statistics of, 500, 514. 
Columbia Coliege Law School, statistics of, 547. 
Columbia (S. ©.) Female College, statistics o£ 
450, 456. 
Columbian University, statistics of, 494, 508. 
Columbian University Law School, statistics of, 
546. 
Columbus, Ga., summary of school report of, 223. 
school statistics of, 240, 256, 272, 288. 
Columbns, Ohio, summary of school report of, 
234 


school statistics of, 248, 268, 282, 298, 
Columbus (Ohio) Medical College, statistics of, 
555 


Commercial eer in colleges, number of, 490, 
495, 507. 
Commissioner of Education referred to, 319. 
Common schools. Sce Free Schools and Publio 
schools. 
Compulsory attendance, law for, not efficacious 
in New York, 33. 
law for, in Connecticut, 40, 41, 
failure of, in Connecticut, 42. 
failure of, in New York, 43. 
in California, 54. 
in Connecticut, 61. 
in Ylinois, 77. 
in Kansas, 95, 
in Maine, 102. 
in Massachusetts, 106, 108. 
in Michigan, 114, 115. 
in New Hampshire, 130. 
in New Jersey, 139. 
in New York, 134. 
in Rhode Island, 150. 
io South Carolina, 154. 
in Vermont, 163. 
jin Wisconsin, 188, 
in Dakota, 197. 
in Montana, 205. ' 
in Washington Territory, 213. 
in Hnngary, 725. ~ 
See also Attendance. 
Concord: N.H., school statistics of, 246, 262, 278, 
296, 
Concordia College, statistics of, 539. 
Concordia College (seminary), statistics of, 540. 
Concordia Seminary, statistics of, 538. 
Concordia University, statistics of, 496. 510. 
Connecticut, school statistics of, 5, 6, 8, 9, 10, 11, 13. 
comparative school statistics of, 16-19. 
present educational condition of, 26. 
school attendance in, 40-42, 
summary of the schvol Jaw of, 61-65. 
statistics of city-school finances of, 217. 
summary of city reports of, 221. 
statistics of kindergarten traifing in, 234, 235, 
atmunary of city-school statistics of, 238, 
statistics of teachers’ institutes in, 309, 
statistics of normal scbuols in, 320. 
statistics of secondary instruction in, 362, 363, 
864, 365, 
statistics of superior instruction in, 439. 
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Connecticnt—Continued. 

eros of superior instruction for women 
in, 442. 

relative number of classical and scientifle sta- 
dents in, 465. 

college statistics of, 490. 

atatistics of schools of science of, 522, 524. 

statistics of theological schools of, 535. 

statistics of law svhools in, 545. 

statistics of medical schools of, 548. 

practice of medicine in, 562. 

statistics of bnsincss colleges of, 613. 

statistics of nurse- training schools of, 625. 

stgustigs of institutions for the deaf and dumb 
of, 635. 

e@ictics of schools for the feeble-minded 
of, 644. 

statistics of reform schools of, 646. 

statistics of educational benefactions in, 662, 


atatistics of public libraries in, 717. 
Connectient Normal and Training ‘School, course 
of instruction at the, 311. 
statistics of, 322. 
ees on Pa., school statistics of, 250, 266, 
82, 300 
Cook County Normal School, Normal Park, 111., 
statistics of, 322. 
Cooper, O. H., State superintendent of public 
instrnetion of Texas, 46, 
Cooper Medical College, statistios of, 551. 
Cooper Union Free Night Schools of Science and 
Art, statistics of, 531. 533. 
Corcoran Scientife School (Columbian Univer- 
sity), statistics of, 530, 532. 
oe uae: ) Femalo College, statistics of, 446, 


Gemci Leonidas S., State superintendent of 
ublic instruction of Colorado, 46. 
Cornell College, statistics of, 496, 510. 
Cornell University, classification of students at, 
469. 


notes from the catalogue of, 485, 
statistics of, 500, 514 
Corporal punishment i in New J ersey, 131. 
in Norwich, Conn., 223. 
in Kingston, Nae Guess 
rare at Cincinnati, ‘Ohie, 234, 
at Johnstown, Pa., 235. 
Correspondence, instruction by, 480. 
of the Bureau, statistics cf, ix. 
, Pa., school statistics of. 250, 266, 282, 300. 
CoH snd N. Y., school statistics of, 248, 264, 280, 


peels (Oreg.) College, statistics of, 502, 516. 
Costa Rica, statistics of education in, 727, 729. 
Council Bluffs, Iowa, comparative school statis- 
tics of, 219. 

school statistics of, 242, 258, 274, 290, 
County superintendents in Llinois, 23. 

in Alabama, 49-50. 

in Arkansas, 52, 53, 

in California, 56, 

in Colorado. 60. 

in Florida, 73. 

in Dilinois, 79. 

in Indiana, 82. 

in Lowa, 86. 

in Kansas, 91. 

in Kentucky, 96, 97. 

in Mississippi, 119. 

in Missouri, 121. 

in Nebraska, 123, 

in Nevada, 125. 

in New Jersey, 132. 

in North Carolina, 140. 

in Oregon, 146. 

in Pennsyly vania, 149. 

in South Carolina, 155. 

in ‘Tennessee, tae 

in Texas, 160. 

in Virginia, 169. 

in West Virginia, 178 

in Wisconsin. 184. 

in Arizona, 191. 

in Dakota, 193, 198. 

in Montana, 202. 

in New Mexico, 206. 
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County superintendents—Continued. 
in Utah, 207. 
in Washington, 210. 
See algo Supervision. 
County supervision a failure in Nevada, 32, 
Course in Mannal ‘Technology ( Vanderbilt Univer- 
sity), statistics of, 602, 603. 
Course of instruction at Connecticnt Normal and 
Training School, 311. 
at Indiana State Normal School, 311. 
at State Normal School. Albany, N. Y., 311. 
in normal schovls of Prussia, 316. 
in normal schools in Saxony, 317. 
in normal schools of France, 318. 
character of, in private schools, 361. 
See also Studies. 
Course study, length of, in colleges, 490, 5¢8- 


Covington, Ky., comparative school statistics of, 
219 


school statistics of, 242, 258, 274, 290. 
Cracow, Anstria, statistics of education in, 732. 
Cranston, R. I., school statistics of, 252, 248, 284, 


300. 
Crewe davies Ind., summary of school rcport of, 
224 


school statistics of, 242, 258, 274, 290. 
Creek Nation, education i in, 660. 
Creighton College, notes from the catalogue of, 
485. 
statistics of, 500, 514. 
Crown Point, Ind., summary of school report of, 
224 


Crozer ‘Theological Seminary, statistics of, 545. 

Cumberland, R.I., school statistics of, 252, 268, 
284, 309. 

Cumberland Female College, statistics of, 450. 456. 

Cumberland University, statistics of. 504, 518. 

Cumberland Valley State Normal School, Ship- 
pensburgh, Pa., statistics of, 324. 

Czernowitz, Austria, statistics of education in, 
YEYS 


D. 


Dakota, school statistics of. 5, 7, 8, 9, 10, 12. 13. 
comparative school statistics of, 16-19. 
present educational condition of, 39. 
summary of, school law of, 192-200. 
statistics of city-school finances of, 218. 
statistics of kindergarten training in, 235. 
stmniary of city-school statistics of, 239. 
statistics of teachers’ institutes in, 309. 
statistics of normal schools in, 320. 
statistics of secondary instruction in, 362, 363, 
364, 255. 

statistics of superior instruction in, 440. 

relative number of classical and scientifie 
students in, 465. 

college statistics of, 492. 

statistics of schools of science of, 524. 

practice of medicine in, 569. 

eres of institutious for the deaf and dumb 
of, 635. 

statistics of Indian schools of, 658. 

ae Se of educational benefactions in, 662, 

3 


statistics of public libraries in, 717. 
Dakota Normal School, statistics of, ale, 
Dakota Territorial Normal School, statistics of, 
326. 
Dallas, Tex., school statistics of, 252, 263, 284, 302. 
Dalton (Ga.) Female Coilege, statistics of, 444, 452. 
Danbury, Cunn., school statistics of, 240, 256, 272, 
288, 
pence ee in public schools of Gloucester, 
ass., eis 
Danvers, Mass., summary of schoo] repert of, 226. 
school statisties of, 244. 260, 276. 292. 
Danviile, LIL, school statistics of, 240, 255, 272, 288, 
Danville, Pa., , school statistics of, 250, 266. 262" 300. 
Danville, ¥a., schuol statistics of, 252, 279, 286, 
202 


302. 
Danville (Va.} College for Young Ladies, stztistics 
of, 450, 457. 
Dey e (Ky. ) Theological Seminary, statistics of, 
639. 


162 


Dartmouth College, schools of, 462. 
classification of students at, 468. 
notes from the catalogue of, 485. 
Statistics of, 500, 514. 
Dartmouth Medical College, statistics of, 554. 
Dartt, Justus, State superintendent of public in- 
struction of Vermont, 46. 
Daughters’ College, statistics of, 444, 453. 
Davenport, Lowa, school statistics of, 242, 258, 274, 
290. 
Davenport Female College, statistics of, 448, 455. 
Davidson (N. C.) College, 486. 
statistics of, 502, 514. 
Dayton, Ohio, summary of school report of, 234. 
school statistics of, 250, 265, 282, 298. 
Dayton (Ohio) Normal School, statistics of, 324. 
Deaf and dumb, provision for the, in Iowa, 89. 
provision for the, in New York, 136. 
school for the, at Cincinnati, Ohio, 234. 
education of the, 632-640. 
summary of statistics of schools for the, 635. 
statistics of schools for the, 636-639. 
of the colored race, institutions for, 654, 656. 
benefactions to institutions for, 663, 676. 
Dec Ill., school statistics of, 240, 256, 272, 


Dedham, Mass., school statistics of, 244, 260, 276, 
99? 


Deering, Me., school statistics of, 242, 258, 276, 292. 
Detective children, provision for, in Massachu- 
setts, 102. 

in Nebraska, 123. 

in Nevada, 125. 

in North Carolina, 140. 

in Oregon. 146. 

in Pennsylvania, 148. 

in Rhode Island, 152. 

in South Carolina, 154. 

in Vermont, 165. 

in Virginia, 174. 

Detiances Ohio, school statistics of, 250, 266, 282, 

Degree of Bachelor of «. ‘ts, significance of, 474. 

Degrees conferred, summary by States, 570-575. 
statistics of, 576-593. 

Yelaware, school statistics of, 5, 6, 8, 9, 10, 11, 13. 
comparative school statistics of, 16-19. 
growth of free schools in, 27. 
summary of school law of, 65-72. 
statistics of city-school finances of, 218. 
summary of city-school reports of, 223. 
statistics of kindergarten training in, 234. 
summary of city-school statistics of, 238. 
statistics of secondary instruction in, 362, 363, 

364, 365. . 
statistics of superior instruction in, 439. 
relative number of classical and scientific 
students in, 465. 
college statistics of, 490. 
statistics of schools of science of, 522. 
practice of medicine in, 562. 
statistics of business colleges of, 613. 
statistics of instruction of the colored race in, 
650, 653. 
statisties of public libraries in, 717. 
Deletes Ohio, school statistics of, 250, 266, 282, 
298. 
Delaware College, notes from the catalogue of, 
477. 
statistics of, 494, 508. 
Deere amar idren, disposition of, in Connecti- 
ent, 63. 
treatment of, in Iowa, 89. 
elucation of, 646-649. 
See also Reformatorv training. 
Denison University, statistics of, 502, 516. 
Dental College of the University of Michigan, 
statistics of, 558. 

Dental colleges. See Medical schools. . 

Deutal Department, National University, statis- 
tics of, 557. 

Dental Department, State University of Iowa, sta- 
tistics of. 557. 

Dental Department, University of California, 
statistics of, 557. 


Dental Department, University of Tennessee, sta - 


tistics of, 558. 
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Denver, Colo., summary of school report of, 221. 

Department of Civil Engineering (Uuiversity of 
Michigan). statistics of, 530, 532. 

Department of Law (University of Mississippi), 
statistics of, 547. . 

Department_of Law (University of the City of 
Wew York). statistics of, 547. 
Department of Medicine and Surgery of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, statistics of, 553. 
Department of Pharmacy (University of Wiscon- 
sin), statistics of, 559. 

Department of Pharmacy (Vanderbilt Univer- 
sity), statistics of, 559. 

Department of Science (Colorado College), sta- 
tistics of, 530, 532. - 

Department of Theology (Oberlin College, Ohio), 
statistics of, 542. 

DePauw Coreee for Young Women, statistics of, 
444, 453. 

DePauw University, notes from the catalogue of, 


« 479. 
statistics of, 496, 510. 
Denby, Com school statistics of, 240, 256, 272, 
8 


Des Moines (west side) Iowa, school statistics of, 
242, 258, 274, 290. 
Detroit, Mich., comparative school statistics of, 
summary of school report of, 239. 
school statistics of, 246, 262, 278, 294. 
Detroit (Mich.) College of Medicine, statistics of, 
553 


Dexter (Iowa) Normal School, statistics of, 328, 
Dickinson, Hon. J. W., on the need of better sn- 
pervision and teachers, 14. 
extracts from report of, 43, 44, 45. 
secrctary of State board of education of Mas- 
sachusetts, 46. 
Dickinson College, classification of students at, 
469 


notes from the catalogue of, 487. 
statistics of, 504, 516. 
Dictionaries published during the year, 680. 
Diocesan Seminary of the Immaculate Conception, 
statistics of, 541. 


‘District of Columbia, school statistics of, 5, 7, 8, 


9, 10, 12, 13. 

comparative school statistics of, 16-19. 

statistics of city-school finances of, 218. 

statistics of kindergarten training in, 235. 

statistics of normal schools in, 320. 

statistics of secondary instruction in, 362, 363, 
364, 363. 

statistics of superior instruction in, 440. 

relative number of classical and scientific 
students in, 465. 

college statistics of, 492. 

statistics of schools of science of, 524. 

statistics of theological schools of, 536. 

statistics of law schools in, 545. 

statistics of medical schools of, 519, 550. 

practice of medicine in, 569. 

statistics of business colleges of, 613. 

statistics of nurse-training schools of, 625. 

statistics of institutions for the deaf and damb 
ot, 635. 

statistics of reform schools of, 646. 

statistics of instruction of the colored. race in, 
650, 655, 656. 

statistics of educational benefactions in, 662, 
663 


statistics of public libraries in, 717. 
District system, the cause of ineflicient schools, 
29 


abolished in New Hainpshire, 33. 
adoption of, in Texas, 37. 
evil results of, in Augusta (Me.), 225. 
evil results of. in Johnston (R. f.), 235. 
See also School districts and Town system. 
Divinity Sehool of Harvard University, statistics 
of, 539. 
Divinity school ofthe Protestant Episcopal Church 
in Philadelphia (Pa.), statistics of, 543, 
Doane College, notes from the catalogue of, 484. 
statistics of, 500, 514. 
Domestic economy, instruction in, in San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., 221. 


- 


INDEX. 


Dovor, N. If., summary of the school report of, 
>} 
school statistics of, 246, 262, 278, 297. 
Dovey, W. C., State anporintendent of public in- 
struction of Nevada, 46. 
Drake University, statisties of. 496, 510. 
aeapG, lfon. A. 5., extracts {rom roport of, 42-43, 


State superintendent of public instruction of 
New York, 4 
Drawing, provision for the study of, in Maine, 103. 
provisious for the teaching of, in Massachu- 
setts, 108. 
taught in Aspen, Colo., 221. 
in San José, Cal., 221. 
in Bridgeport, Conn., 222. 
in Meriden, Conn., 299 
in New Britain, Conn., 222. 
in Norwich, Conn.,. 223. 
in Wilmington, Del., 223. 
in Moline, IL, 224. 
in Sterling, Ll., 224. 
in Saco, Me., 225. 
in Baltimore, Md., 225. 
in Brockton, Mass., 226. 
in Chelsea, Mass., 226. 
in Fall River, Afass., 226. 
in Fitchburgh, Mass., 226. 
in Greenfield, Mass., 227. 
in Haverhill, Mass., 227. 
in Lawrence, Mass., 227. 
in Malden, Mass., 228. 
in Milford, Mass., 228. 
in North Adanis, ‘Mass. by PSS 
in Pittsfield, Mass., 229. 
. in Springfield, Mass., 229. 
in Stoneham, Mass, 299, 
in Detroit. Mich., 230. 
in Grand Rapids, Mich., 230. 
in Minneapolis, Minn., 231. 
in Saint Joseph, Mo., 231. 
in Portsmouth, N. H. Meu 
in Jersey City, N. J., 032, 
in Orange, N. J., 232. 
m Newark, N. iT. +) 202. 
in Albany, N. Wog GRE 
in Anburn, N. Y., 233. 
in Kingston. N. Y., 233. 
in New Rochelle, N. Y¥., 233. 
in Poughkeepsie, Ie Son DARE 
in Saratoga Springs, N. Y., 233. 
in Troy, N. Y., 234. 
in Cincinnati, Ohio, 234. 
in Cleveland, Ohio, 234. 
in Columbus, Ohio, 234. 
in Dayton, Ohio, 2384. 
in Johnstown, Pa., 235. 
in Newport, R. a, 6, 
in Pawtucket, R. Bis 236, 
in Appleton, Wis., 237. 
iu Madison, WWis., 237. 
ip Stonghton, Wis., 237. 
for deaf-mutes, 633. 
educational publications for the year an, 681. 
See also Industrial training. 
Drew Theological Seminary, statistics of, 540. 
Drary College, notes from the catalogue of, 484. 
statistics of, 500, 514. 
Dubuane, Towa, school statistics of, 242, 258, 274, 


Dre wast mS: C.) Female College, statistics of, 
a0, 456, 

Duluth (Minn.), summary of school report of, 230. 

school statistics of, 226, 262, 278, 294. 

Dunkirk, N. ¥., school statistics of, 248, 264, 280, 
298, 

gpantnore, La., echool statistics of, 250, 266, 284, 
3 


Duration of schools by States, 6, 7. 
changes in, 8. 
in Connecticut, 40. 
See aiso School term. 
D'Youville Academy, statistics of, 448, 455. 


E. 


Earlham College, statistics of, $96, 510. 
East Florida Seminary, statistics of, 322. 6 
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East Liverpool, Ohio, school statistics of, 250, 

266, 232, 208, 

hi ee Female Collego, statistics of, 

446, 454. 

Kast Providence, R. I., 
268, 254, 300. 

East Saginaw Mich., 

262, 278, 294. 

East pA sols lll., school statistics of, 240, 256, 
wre Oe ¢ 3 

Pisani Iowa Normal School, statistics of, 328. 

Eastern State Normal School, statistics of, 322. 

Easton, Warren, State superintendent of educa- 
tion of Louisiana, 46. 

eee Pa,, school statistics of, 250, 266, 284, 
00, 


East 
school statistics of, 252, 


school statistics of, 246, 


Eaton, Hon. John, acknowledgment to, xx. 
Mau Claire, Wis., school statistics of, 254, 270, 
286, 302. 
Ecclesiastical department of Villanova (Pa.) Col- 
lege, statistics of, 543. 
Eclectic Medical College ef the city of New 
York, statistics of. 5 556 
Eclectic Medical Institute, statistics of, 556. 
Eclectic Normal Institute, statistica of, 328. 
FKenador, statistics of education in, 727, 729. 
Eden College, statistics of, 540. 
Edze Hill School, statistics of, 450, 457. 
Edwards, Richard, State superiatendent of public 
instruction of Tlinois, 46. 
Elective courses, system of, at Yale College, 477. 
Elementary instruction in Tennessee, 37. 
in foreigu countrics, statistics of, 726-729. 
in Missouri, 31, 32. 
See also Primary instruction. 
| Elgin, Ill., school statistics of, 240, 256, 272, 288. 
Khot, Dr. C. W., extracts from report of, 471, 472. 
Elizabeth, N. J., school statistics of, 246, 264, 280, 
296. 
Ellis College. statistics of, 444, 452. 
aes Me., school statistics of, 242, 258, 276, 


Mlniggs x. Y., school statistics of, 248, 264, 280, 


Eimira Female College, classification of stndents 

at, 469 

Elocntion, edueational works for the year on, 681. 

Elyria, wae school statistics of, 250, 266, 282, 
298 


Emerson ‘Institute, statistics cf, 328. 
Emory and Henry Collage, statistics of, 506-518. 
Emory College, statistics of, 494, 508. 
Employment of children, law reoulatin g, in Con- 
necticut, 40-41. 
See also Child labor. 
Emporia. Kans., snmmary of report of, 224. 
school statistics of, 242, 258, 274, 290. 
Endowed a ofessorsbips in colleges, number of, 
508-518 
Enields {Comms school statistics of, 240, 256, 272, 


Tea “university extension in, 748-749, 
England and Wales, statistics ah education in, 
726, 728, 730. 
English, schools to be taught in, in Michigan, 109. 
in Ohio, 144, 
in Wisconain, 188. 
in Arizona, 190. 
in Montana, 204. 
in Washington Territory, 212. 
English, Trench, and German boarding and day 
school, statistics of, 44s, 455. 
English literature, educationat publications for 
the vear on, 682. 
Enrolment, statistics of, by States, 6,7 
in private schools, statistics by States, 8. 
ratio to population, six to fourteen years, 16-20. 
ratio to total population. 16, 20. 
- from 1876 to 1886, statistics of, 21. 
ratio to population in cities, 219, 220. 
in city schools, statistics of, 241-255. 
in city private schools, statistics of, 257-271. 
white and colored compared, 650. 
in foreign couctries, statistics of, 728-729. 
in foreign cities, statistics of, 731. 
Episcopal Female Institute, statistics of, 450, 457. 
Episcopal Theological School, Statistics of, 539, 
| Irie, Pa., school statistics of, 250, 266, 254, 300. 
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Erlangen, Germany, statistics of education in, 733. 
Erskine Collece, statistics of, 504-518. 
Estabrook, Jos., State superintendent of public 
instruction of Michigan, 46. 
Estey Seminary, st atistics of, 448, 455. 
aoe (ill.) College, nutes from the catalogue of, 
78, 
Statistics of, 494, 508. 
Evansvi ae Ind. , school statistics of, 242, 958, 274, 
VAS Q). 
Evenin ¢ schools, provision for, in Massachusetts, 
U6. 
in Ohio, 144, 
Everett press summary of the school report of, 
226 ?) 
Shoal statistics of, 244, 260, 276, 292. 
Ewing College, statistics of, 494, 508. 
Examinations, sentiment against, at Cincinnati, 
Ohio, 234. 
methods in Newport, R. I., 236, 
modified at Oshkosh, Wis., 237. 
fraudulent practices at, 473. 
for entrance to college, 477, 
at Rutvers College, 485. 
Exhibit of education, permanent, in New York, 


in New Haven, ena 222. 
at Moline, Ill., 224 
at Stirling, U1, 294, 
Expenditure “of school moneys, statistics of, by 
States, 31-12. 
current, per capita of average attendance, 19, 
20. 


current, per capita of population, 19, 20. 

current, per ¢ dotiar of total property, 19, 20. 

from 1876 to 1886, statistics of, 21. 

per capita of average attendance for ten years 
past, 23. 

per capita of enrolment for ten years past, 21. 

current, what it consists of, 22. 

for city schools, summarized by States, 217- 


for city teachers’ salaries, summarized by 
States, 217-218. 

for contingent purposes, per capita of average 

attendance in cities, 219-220. 

fr instruction, per capita of average attend- 
ance in cities, 219-220. 

for city schouls, statistics of, 273-302. 

for teachers’ institutes, 309. 

for schools for industrial training, 596, 600-603. 

forinstitations for the deafand dumb, 635, 637. 

for institutions for the blind, 641-643. 

for schools for the feeble-minded, 644-645. 

for Indian schools, 657-658. 

in foreizn countries, report of, unsatisfactory, 
128 


in for ‘eigen countries, statistics of, 728-729. 
in foreien cities, statistics of, 731, 
of science and art department in Great Brit- 


ain, 734. 
Expositions of education. See Exhibits. 
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Fairfield Normal Institute, statistics of, 328. 
Fairmont (W. Va.) State Normal School, statis- 
tics of, 326. 
Fall River, Mass,, summary of the school report 
OL, 220. 
school statistics of, 244, 260, 276, 292. 
Fall River (Mass.) Training School, statistics of, 
See, 
Faribault, re school statistics of, 246, 262, 
278, 294 
Farniers’ institutes | in Kansas, 480. 
Fauquier Female Institute, statisties of, 450, 457. 
Feeble-minded, education of the, 644-645. 
summary, by States, of statistics of schools for 
the, 644. 
statistics of schools for the, 645. 
Fellowships, system of, at J ohns Hopkins, 474. 
in colleges, number of, 508-518. 
Female colleges. See Women. 
Female Normal College, New York, N. Y., sta- 
tistics of, 324. 
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Ferrara, Italy, statistics of education in, 732. 
ia Hall, ake Forest (Iil.) University, statis. 
tics of, 444, 453. 

Finger, Sidney M., State superintendent of pub- 
lic instruction of North Carolina, 46. 

Finland, statistics of education in, 726, 728. 

First German and English Presbyterian School, 
statistics of, 323. 

Fisk University, statistics of, 504, 518. 

Hie ee Mass., summary of school report of, 


eel statistics of, 244, 260, 276, 292. 

Fletcher, Miss Alice om aliuded to, xix. 

Flint, Mich., summary of school report of, 230. 
school statistics of, 246, 262, 278, 294. 

Florence (Ala.) Same Ge Female College, statis- 

tics of, 444, 452. 

Florida, school statistics of, 5, 6, 8, 9, 10, 11, 13. 
comparative school statistics of, 16-19. 
present educational condition of, 27. 
summary of school law of, 72-74. 
statistics of city-school finances of, 218. 
statistics of teachers’ institutes in, 309. 
statistics of normal schools in, 329. 

statistics of secondary instruction in, 362, 363, 
364, 365. 

statistics of superior instruction in, 439. 

relative number of classical and scientific 
students in, 465. 

college statistics of, 490. 

statistics of schoois of science of, 522, 

statistics of medical schools of, 548, 

practice of medicine in, 562. 

statistics of institutions for the deaf and 
dumb of, 633. 

statistics of institutions for the blind of, 641. 

statistics of instruction of the colored race 
in, 650, 655. 

statistics of educational benefactions in, 662, 
663. 

statistics of public libraries in, 717. 

Fond du Tee Wis., school statistics of, 254, 270, 
286, 302 
Fort Scott, ioe school statistics of, 242, 258, 


274, 29 
Fort Wayne, Ind., school statistics of, 242, 258, 
290. 
Fort Warne (Ind. ) College of Medicine, statistics 


of, 553. 

Fort Worth, Tex., school statistics of, 252, 268, 
284, 302. 

Framingham, Mass., school statistics of, 244, 260, 
276, 292. 


France, normal training in, 317. 
statistics of education in, 726, 
university statistics of, 733. 
primary instruction in, 739. 

Franklin, Pa., school statistics of, 250, 266, 284, 

300. 


Franklin and Marshall College, classification of 
students at, 470. 
statistics of, 504, 516. 
trae (ind.) ‘College, notes from the catalogue 
of, 479. 
statistics of, 496, 510. 


728, 730. 


Franklin ollege, New Athens, Ohio, statistics 
of, 502, 516. 

Franklin Jnstitute, Philadelphia, statistics of, 
531, 5 

Frederick Cea) Female Seminary, statistics of, 
446, 453 

Fredericksburgh, Va., school statistics of, 252, 270, 
286, 2 


Free sch “ae ‘not well attended in North Carolina, 
34. 


progress of, in Sonth Carolina, 36. 
progress of, in Texas, 37. 
See also Common schools and Public schools. 
Freehold (N. J.) Young Ladies’ Seminary, statis- 
ties of, 448, 455. 
Freeport, are school statistics of, 240, 256, 272, 
288. 


Freiburg, Germany, statistics of education in, 
733 

Fremont, Ohio, school statistics of, 250, 266, 282, 

French re a of the year, 685. 


| 


INDEX. 


Friends’ College for Women, Bryn Mawr, Pa., 
character of training at, 440. 
statistics of, 448, 456. 

Fulton (Mfo.) Synodical Female College, statistics 
of, 446, 454. 

See School fund and Revenue for school 
purposes, 
Furman University, statistics of, 504, 518. 


G. 


Galena, M11., school statistics of, 240, 256, 272, 288. 
Galesburgh, Iil., school statistics of, 240, 256, "O74, 
290. 


Fund. 


Galesv ille (Wis.) University, statistics of, 505, 518. 
Galion, Ohio, school statistics of, 250, 266, 2$2, 298. 
E Aleatet, Prof. E. M., mission to England of. 632. 
Galveston, Tex., summary of school report of, 206. 
school statistics of, 252, 268, 286. 202. 
Gammen School of Thevlogy (Clark University), 
statistics of, 537. 
Gannett Institute, statistics of, 446, 453. 
Gardiner, Me., summary of school report of, 225. 
Gardner, Mass., school statistics of, 244, 260, 276, 
999 


Garrard Female College, statistics of, 446, 453. 
Garrett Bibiica) Institute, statistics of, 538. 
General ‘Theological Seminary of Protestant Epis- 
copal Charch, statistics of, 541. 

Gencva College, endowment of, ‘487. 

statistics ‘of, 504, 516. 
Geneva (Ohio) Normal School, statistics of, 224. 
Genoa, Italy, statistics of education in, 732. 
Genoa (Indian) School, statiatics of, 627. 
Geographical text-books of the year, 689. 
Peoataphy, time given to, in English schools, 737, 


ecrony. educational publications of the year on, 


acge a (D. C.) College, notcs from the cata- 
“logue of, 478. 
statistics of, 494, 508. 
eere clown (Ky.) College, endowment fand of, 
450. 


statistics of, 498, 510. 
Ecetegtown (iXy.) Female Seminary, statistics of, 
$44, 453. 

Georgia, schvol statistics of, 5, 6, 8, 9,10, 11, 13. 
comparative school statistics of, "16-19. 
present educational condition of, Bie 
summary of school] law of, 75-77. 
statistics of city-school finances of, 218. 
summary of city-school reports of, 223. 
statistics of Kindergarten training in, 234. 
summary of city-school statistics of, 038, 
statistics of teachers’ institutes in, 309. 
Secs of secondary instruction in, 362, 363, 

7) 69 
statistics of superior instruction in, 439. 
statistics of superior instruction for women in, 
442, 


relative number of classical and scientific stu- 
dents in, 465. 

college statistics of, 490. 

statistics of schools of science of, 522. 

statistics of theological schools of, 535. . 

statistics of law schools in, 545. 

statisties of medical schools of, 548, 549. 

practice of medicine in, 562. 

statistics of business colleges of, 613. 

ng pues of institutions for tie deaf and dumb 
ra) 5 

statistics of institutions for the blind of, 641. 

statistics of instruction of the colored race in, 
659, 655, 656. 

statistics of educational benefactions in, 662, 


statistics of public libraries in, 717. 
Georgia baptist Seminary fur Young Ladies, sta- 
istics of, 444, 452. 
Georgia College of Eclectic Medicine and Surgery, 
“statistics of, 535. 
Georgia Methodist 5 Female College, statistics of, 
32. 
Georgia State College of Agriculture and Mechanic 
Arts, statistics of, 525, 528. 
German, instruction in, in Ohio, 144. 
teaching of schools in, in Oregon, 147. 


165 


German College, statistics of, 496, 510, 539 
erman Congregational Thevlovical Seminary, 

statistics of, 540. 

Gorman Lutheran Seminary, statistics of, 541. 

German Presbyterian Theological Schvol of the 
Noviliwest, statistics of, 539. 

German text-bouks of the year, te6. 

German Theological Schoul of Newark, N. J., sta- 
tistics of, ‘540. 

German Wallace College, statistics of, 502, 514. 

German-Euglish Collesa, statistics of, 404, 508. 

Germany, normal {raining in, 315. 

emer iL Stato, statistics of education in, 

s} 

Giessen, Germany, statistics of education in, 733. 

Gilbert Haven School of Theology (New Orleans 
University), statisties of, 539. 

oie asin: D. C., extracts from report of, 


Glendale (Ohio) Female College, statistics of, 448, 


Glenville (W. Va.) State Normal School, statis- 
tics of, $25. 
Gloucester, Mass., comparative school statistics 
of, 219. 
summary of school report of, 226. 
school statistics of, 244, 240, 276, 292. 
Gloucester City, N. J., school statistics of, 246, 264, 
280, 2 
Gloversvillo, N. ¥., school statistics of, 248, 264, 
280, 296. 
Gold Hill, Nev., school statistics of, 246, 262, 278, 
PUIS. 
Gonzaga College, statistics of, 404, 508. 
Géttingen, Germany, statistics of education in, 
33. 


Graded schools, increase of, in Tennessee, 37. 

Graduates of normal schools, statistics of, 320, 
321. 

Grammar, cducational publications of the year 


on, 630. 
Grand Island, Nebr., school statistics of, 246, 262, 
978, 294. 
Grand Rapids, Mich., summary of school report 
of, 23 
school tote of, 246, 262, 278, 294. 
Grand River College, statistics of, 500, 512. 
Grand Traverse College, statistics of, 498, 512. 
Granger Place School, statistics of, 448, 455. 
Grant Memorial University, 4%8. 
statistics of, 50:, 518. 
re (Ohio) Female C ollege, statistics of, 448, 


Gratz, Wee. statistics of education in, 732. 
Great Barrington, Mass., summary of school re- 
port of, 227. 
scncol statistics of, 244, 260, 276, 292. 
Great Britain, science ‘and art instruction in, 733. 
secondary education in, 724. 
Greek text-books of the year, 687. 
Green hae Wis., school statistics of, 254, 270, 286, 
302 


Green Mountain Semirary, statistics of, 450, 457. 
Greenfield, Afass., summary of school report of, 
297 


Greensborough (N. C.) Female College, statistics 
of, 448, 455. 

Greensborough Law School, statistics of, 547. 

Greenville, Ss. C., school statistics of, 282, 268, 284, 
202. 

Greenville and Tusculum College, aintraio of, 
506, 518. 
Greenwich, Conn., 

222 
school statistics of, 240, 255, 272, 288. 
Gregory Institute, statistics of, 323. 
Coe Germany, statistics of education in, 


summary of school report of, 


733 
Griffin (Ga. ) Female College, statistics of, 444, 452. 
Grimm, Miss Agnes, success ini teaching deaf 
mutes of, 634. 
Griswoid College, statistics of, 496, 510. 
Groningen, Tetherlands, statistics of educationin, 
782. 


Groton, Conn., school statistics of, 240, 256, 272, 
288, 

Grove City (Penn.) College, statistics of, 504, 516, 

Guatemala, statistics of education in, 727, 729. 


766 


Gymnastics. educational publications of the year 
on, 693. 
See also Physical training. 


Ea. : 


Hagerstown, Md., school statistics of, 244, 260, 


276, 992, 


Hahnemann Medical College and Hospital, Chi. 


cago, LI]., statistics of, 556. 


Hahnemann Medical College and Hospital, Phila- 


delphia, Pa., statistics of, 557. 

Hahnemann Medical College of San Francisco, 
Cal., statistics of, 556. 

Haines, Alaska, statistics of schools of, 753. 


Haish Manual- Training School, statistics of, 602, - 
2 


603. 
Halle, Germany, statistics of edneation i in, 733. 
Hambur g, statistics of education in,- 726, 728, 730. 
Hamilton, Ohio, school statistics of, 250, 266, 282, 
298. 
Hamiltou College, classification of students at, 
469. 


additions to, 486. 
statistics of, 500, 514. 
Hamilton #emale College, statistics of, 446, 453. 
Hamilton (N. Y.) Theological Seminary, statis- 
ties of, 541. 
Hamline (Minn. ) University, statistics of, 498, 512. 
Hampden Sidney College, statistics of, 506, 618, 
Hampton (Va.) Normal and Agricultural Insti- 
tute, law relating to, 175, 
classification of, 307. 
statistics of, 826, 527, 529. 


Hannibal, Mo., school statistics of, 246, 262, 278, 294. 


Hanover (Ind.) College, notes from the catalogue 
of, 479. 
statistics of, 496, 510. 
Hardin College, statistics of, 446, 455, 
ee Pa., school statiatios of, 250, 266, 284, 
300. 


Figen N.J., school statistics of, 246, 264, 280, 


Hart, Prof. J.S., alluded to, 319. 

Hartford, Conn., summary of school report of, 222. 
school statistics of, 240, 256, 272, 288. 

Hartford (Conn.) Female Seminar y, statistics of, 
444, 452, 

Bond (Conn.) Theological Seminary, statistics 


Hartsville College, statistics of, 496, 510. 
Hartwick (N. Y.) Seminary, Theological depart- 
ment, statistics of, 541. 
Harvard University, schools of, 462. 
classification of students at, 468. 
admission, requirements of, 471. 
incentives to work at, 472. 
notes from the catalogue of, 482. 
statistics of, 498, 512. 
Boa University Medical School, statistics of, 


trams "University, dental department, statist- 
ies of, 557. 

Haskell (Indian) Institute, statistics of, 657. 

Hastings, Nebr., school statistics of, 246, 262, 278, 
294, 


Hastings College of Law (University of Califor- 
nia), statistics of, 546. 
Haverford (Pa.) College, classification of students 


at, 469. 
statistics of, 504, 516. 
Haverhill, Mass., summary of school report of, 
227. 


school statistics of, 244, 260, 276, 292. 
Haverhill (Mass.) Training School, statistics of, 
322. 


Hawaii statistica of education in, 727, 729. 
Hazleton, Pa., school statistics of, "250, 268. 284, 300. 
Hebrew Technical Institute, statistics of, 531, 533. 
Hebrew Union College, statistics of, 541. 
Hedding College, notes from the catalogue of, 478. 
statistics of, 494, 508. 
Heidelberg, Germany, statistics of education in, 
733. 

Heidelberg College, statistics of, 502, 516. 
Heidelberg Theological Seminary, statistics of, 542. 


Helsingtors, Finland, statistics of education in, 


INDEX. 


Heep College, notes from the catalogue of, 
47 


eu. 
statistics of, 494, 508. 
Hiawassee i ‘Tenn. ) College, statistics of, 504, 518. 
Higbee, E. @., State superintendent of public in- 
struction of Pennsylvania, 46. 
extract from report of, 314. 
High schools, need for information concernin g, xiv. 
legal provisions for, in Iowa, 88. 
in “Louisiana, 102. 
in Maine, 103. 
in Muryland, 105. 
in Massachusetts, 107, 108. 
in Minnesota, 1 ’ 
in Nebraska, oe 
in New Hampshire, 130. 
in Tennessee, 157. 
in Vermont, 164, 
in Weat Virginia, 181. 
in Wisconsin, 183. 
in Dakota, 197, 
in Montana, 205. 
number of teachers i in, by cities, 257-271. 
number of pupils in, by cities, 257-271, 
See also Secondary instraction. 
Highland Institute, statistics of, 448, 455. 
Highland (Kans.) University, notes from the, cata- 
logue of, 480. 
statistics of, 496, 510. 
ee oD (Ohio) Female College, statistics of, 
Hillsdale (Mich. ) College, notes from the cata. 
logue of, 483. 
statistics of, 498, 512. 
Hine, Hon. C. D., extract from report of, 40-42, 
secretary of State board of e ucation of Con- 
necticut, 46. 

Hiram (Ohio) College, Statistics of, 602, 516. 
ioe educational publications of the year on, 
time given to, in English schools, 737, 738. 
Hobart College, classification of students at, 469. 

statistics of, 500, 514. 
mac: N.d., school statistics of, 248, 264, 2 


Hoitt, Ira G., State superintendent of public in- 
struction of California, 46. 

Holcombe, Hon. J. W., extract from re at of, 44, 

Holden, E. S., extract from report of 

Hollins (Va.) ‘Institute, statistics of, Ta 457, 

Hole Mass., school statistics of, 244, 260, 276, 


Homeopathic Hospital College, statistics of, 557. 
Homeopathic Medical College of Missouri, sta- 
tistics of, 557. 
Homeopathic ‘Medical College of the University 
of Michigan, statistics of, 556. 
Homeopathic Medical Department, State Uni- 
versity of Iowa, statistics of, 556. 
Hoonah, Alaska, statistics of schools of, 733. 
Hoosick we N. Y., school statistics of, 248, 264, 
30, 2 UY 
Hope College, notes from the catalogue of, 483. 
statistics of, 498, 512. 
Horn cee ING Me, school statistics of, 248, 264, 
Hospital College of Medicine (Central Univer- 
sity), statistics of, 553. 
Hospital Medical College, statistics of, 553. 
Houston, Tex., comparative school statistics of, 
219. 
summary of school report of, 237. 
school statistics of, 252, 268, 286, 302. 
Howard Coilege, notes from catalogue ‘of, 475. 
statistics of, 494, 508. 
Howard Female College, statistics of, 446, 454, 
Howard University, 478, 
statistics of, 494, 508. 
medical department, statistics of, 552. 
dental department, statistics of, 557. 
Hudson, N. Y., school statistics of, 248, 26!, 280, 
296. 
Hungary, statistics of education in, 726, 728, 730. 
university statistics of, 732. 
mein (Ala.) school statistics of, 240, 256, 272, 


Hunts (Ala.) Female College, statistics of, 


r) . 


INDEX. 


Huntsvillo (Ala.) Female Seminary (Rotherwood 
Home), statistics of, 444, 452. 
Tiyde Park, Mass., school statistics of, 244, 260, 
276, 292. 
Hygiene, attention paid to, at Newark, N.J., 232. 
attention given to, at Woonsocket, R. I., 236. 


Idnho, school statistics of, 5, 7, 8, 9, 10, 12. 13. 
comparative school etatistics of, 16-19. 
statistics of city-school finances of 212. 
statistics of secondary instruction in, 362, 363, 
364, 365. 

relative number of classical and scientific 
students in, 466. 

practice of medicine in, 569. 

statistics of Indian schools of, 658. 

statistics of public libraries in, 717. 

Dlinois, school statistics of. 5, 6, 8, 9, 10, 11, 13. 
comparative school statistics of, 16-19. 
change of school system in, 28. 
present educational condition of, 28. 
san mary of school law of, 77-81. 
statistics of city-school finances of, 218. 
summaries of city-school reports of, 223. 
statistics of kindergarten training in, 234, 235. 
summary of city-achool statistics of, 238. 
statistics of teachers’ institutes in, 309. 
statistics of normal] schools in, 320, 321. 
statistics of secondary instruction in, 362, 363, 
statistics of superior instruction in, 439. 
statistics of superior instruction for women 

in, 442, 
relative number of classical 
students in, 465. 
college statistics of, 490. 
statistics of schools of science of, 522, 
statistics of theological schools of, 535. 
statistics of law schools in, 545. 
statistics of medical schools of, 548, 549, 550. 
practice of medicine in, 563. 
statistics of business colleges of, 613. 
statistics of nurse-training schools of, 625. 
statistics of institutions for the deaf and 
dumb of, 635. 
statistics of institutions for the blind of, 641. 
statistics of Indian schools of, 658. 
statistics of educational benefactions in, 662, 
663. 
statistics of public libraries in, 717. 

Mlinois College, classification of students at, 470. 
notes from the catalogue of, 478. 
statistics of, 494, 508, 

Tilinois Female College. statistics of, 444, 458. 

Tilinois State Board of Health, rules of, 563. 

Ulinois State Normal University, statistics of, 322. 

Tilinois Wesleyan University, statistics of, 494, 508. 


end scientific 


659. . 
Immaculate Conception Academy, statistics of, 
444, 453. a 
Income. See Revenue, School Taxes, and School 


Fund. 
Indian, the, capacity for education of, 659. 
Indian civilization and education, report on, xviii. 
Indian schools, statistics of, 657, 658. 
Indian Territory, comparative school statistics 
of, 16, 19. 
sumnnary of school laws of, 260. 
statisties of city-school finances of, 218. 
statistics of kindergarten training in, 235. 
Etatigiios of secondary instruction in, 362, 363, 
4,563. 
reiative number of classical and scientific 
students in, 466. ; 
statistics of theological schools of, 536. 
statistics of instruction of the colored race in, 
655. 
stapes tics of educational benefactions in, 662, 
663. 


statistics of pnblic libraries in, 717. 
Indiana, school statistics of, 5. 6, 8, 9,10, 11, 13. 
ecumpdrative schuol statistics of, 16-19. 
present educational condition of, 28, 

permanent school fund of, 32. 
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Indinna—Continnod. 

schoo] term in, 44. 

summary of scliuol law of, 81-85. 

atutistics of city-school fluances of, 218. 

suininaries of city-school reports of, 224. 

statistics of kindergarten training in, 254, 235. 

summary of city-school statistics of, 238. 

statistics of teachers’ institutes in, 809. 

statistics of normal schools in, $20, 321. 

statistics of secondary instraction in, 262, 
364, 364, 365. 

statistics of superior instruction fn, 439. 

statistics of superior instruction for women 
in, 442. 

relative number of classical and scientific stu- 
dents in, 485. 

colleze statistics of, 400. 

statistics of schoola of science of, 522, 524. 

statistics of theological schuols of, 335. 

statistics of law schools im, 545. 

statistica of medical schools of, 518, 549, 550. 

practice of medicine in, 563. 

statistics of business colleges of, 613. 

statistics of nurse-trainiug schools of, 625. 

statistics of institutions for the deaf and 
dumb of, 635. 

statistics of institutions for the blind of, 641. 

statistics of schools for the feeble-minded of, 


statistics of reform schools of, 64d. 
statistics of Indian schools of, 638. 
statistics of educational benefactions in, 662, 
663. 
statistics of public libraries in, 717. 
Indiana Dental College, statistics of, 557. 
Indiana Eclectic Medical College, statistics of, 
556. 
Indian Institute for the Deaf and Damb, report 
of, 633. 
Indiana State Normal School, course of instruc. 
tion at, 311. 
statistics of, 322. 
Indiana University, notes from the catalogue of, 
479 


fd. 
statistics of, 496, 510. 
iia (Ind.), comparative school statistics 
of, 219. 
school statistics of, 242, 258, 274, 290. 
ne (Ind.) Normal School, statistics of, 
9 


Indians, efiucation of, in New York, 34, 134. 
Statistics of industrial training for, 596. 
education of the, 657-660. 

Industrial school expositions in Iowa. 8&7. 

Industrial training, provision for, in Iowa, 87. 
proposed in Portland, Me., 225. 
in Brookline, Mass,, 226. ’ 
in Springield, Mass., 229. 
in Madison, Wis., 237. 


| Industria} training at Kansas State Agricultural 
Illiteracy does not exist in the Cherokee Nation, | ; 


College, 480. 
at Louisiana State University, 480. 
at Straight University, 481. 
at the University of Minnesota, 483. 
at Claflin University, 487. 
summary of statistics of, 596. 
statistics of, 597-603. 
for deaf-mutes, 633-634. 
for the blind, 640. 
Sev giso Manual training. 
Industrial College of the University of Nebraska, 
statistics of, 526, 529. 
Indusirial department, College of New York City, 
statistics of, 602. 603. 


| Ingham University, classification of students at, 
4 : 


statistics of, 500, 514. 
ions Austria, statistics of education 
in, (02. 
Inspection of schools in France, 739. 
Institute for Training Colored Ministers, Tusea- 
loosa, Ala., statistics of, 537. 
Instructors in norma! schools, statistics of, 222-329 
in colieges, increase of, in ten years, 489. 
in schools of science, number of, 521-534. 
in professional schools, statistivs of, by sece 
tions, 534. 
in theological schools, statistics of, 535-543. 


a 
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Instructors—Continued. 

in law schools, statistics of, 545-547. 

in medica! schools, statistics of, 548-559. 

in schools for industrial training, statistics of, 
596, 600-603. 

in art schools, statistics of, 604-605. 

in business colleges, statistics of, 612, 613, 615- 
623 


in institutions for the colored race, statistics 
of, 652-655. 
See also Teachers. 

Iowa, school statistics of, 5, 6, 8, 9, 10, 11, 13. 
comparative school statistics of, 16, 19. 
permanent school fund of, 32. 
summary of school iaw of, 85-90. 
statistics of city-school finances of, 218. 
summaries of city-school reports of, 224. 
Bigneties of kindergarten training in, 234, 

2 De e 
summary of city-school statistics of, 238. 
statistics of normal schools in, 320, 321. 
statistics of secondary instruction in, 362, 363, 
364, 365. 
statistics of superior instruction in, 439. 
statistics of superior instruction for women in, 
9 
relative number of classical and scientific stu- 
dents in, 465. 
college statistics of, 490. 
statistics of schools of science of, 522. 
statistics of theological schools of, 533. 
statistics of law schools in, 545. 
statistics of medical schools of, 548, 549, 550. 
practice of medicine, 563. 
statistics of business colleges of, 613. 
statistic of institations for the deaf and dumb 
0 C 
statistics of institutions for the blind of, 641. 
ee Cah of schools for the feeble-minded of, 


statistics of reform schools of, 646. 
statistics of Indian schools of, 658. 
salistige .of educational benefactions in 662, 
663. 
statistics of public libraries in, 717. 
Iowa Agricultural College, statistics of, 526, 528. 
Iowa College, statistics of, 496, 510. 
Iowa Coliste of Law (Drake University), statistics 
of, 546. ‘ 
Iowa College of Pharmacy, statistics of, 559. 
Iowa College of Physicians and Surgeonsg, statis- 
tics of, 553. 
Iowa Medical College, statistics of, 556. 
Towa Wesleyan University, statistics of, 496, 510. 
Ireland, statistics of education in, 726, 728, 730. 
Ironton, Ohio, school statistics of, 250, 266, 282, 298. 
Italian text- books ofthe year, 687. ! 
Italy, statistics of education in, 726, 728, 730. 
university statistics of, 732. 
Ithaca, N. Y., school statistics of, 248, 264, 280, 296. 
Iuka (Miss.) Normal Institute, statistics of, 328. 


J. 


Jackson, Sheldon, general agent of education for 
Alaska, 461. 
on schools in Alaska, 750, 753. 
Jackson, Alaska, statistics of schools of, 753. 
J Cee Mich., school statistics of, 246, 262, 278, 
294, 
Jackson ( Miss.) College, statistics of, 327, 540. 
Jacksonville, Il., school statistics of, 240, 256, 274, 
30 


290. 
Jacksonville (I1l.) Female Academy, statistics of, 
44, 453. 
Jamaica, statistics of education in, 727, 729. 
Jamestown, N. Y., school statistics of, 248, 264, 
280, 296. 
Janesville, Wis., school statistics of, 254, 270, 286, 
02. 
Janitors, expenditure for, by cities, 288-302. 
Japan, statistics of education in, 726, 728, 730. 
Jettersou City, Mo., school statistics of, 246, 262, 
278, 294. 
Jefferson Colicge, physical training at, 481. 
J ghersen College (St. Mary’s), statistics of, 498, 
512. 
Jcficrson Medical College, statistics of, 555. 


INDEX. 


Sofcnsu nails Ind., school statistics of, 242, 258, 
74, 290. 
Jena, Germany, statistics of education in, 733. 
Jersey grey, N.J., comparative school statistics 
of, 219. 

summary of school report of, 232. 

school statistics of, 248, 264, 280, 296. 
Jessamine Female Institute, statistics of, 446, 453. 
John C. Green School of Science (College of New 

Jersey), statistics of, 531, 533. 
Johns Hopkins University, departments of, 464. 

system ot fellowships at, 474. 

scholarship system at, 475. 

notes from the catalogue of, 482. 

Statistics of, 498, 512. 

medical department, statistics of, 551. 
Sonne (Vt.) State Normal School, statistics of, 


Johuston, R. I., summary of school report of, 235. 
school statistics of, 252, 268, 284, 300. 

Johnstown, Pa., summary of school report of, 225. 
school statistics of, 250, 266, 284, 300. 

Joliet, Ill, school statistics of, 240, 256, 274, 290. 

Jones, A. Sheridan, superintendent of public in- 

struction of Dakota, 46. 
J ones School for Young Ladies, statistics of, 450, 
57, 

Journals. See Periodicals. 

Judson Female Institute, statistics of, 444, 452, 

Juneau, Alaska, statistics of schools of, 753. 


Ra. 


Kadiak, Alaska, statistics of schools of, 753. 
Kadiak Island, Alaska, schools at, 750. 
saneema SRT cn school statistics of, 246, 262, 
78, : 
Kalamazoo (Mich.) College, notes from the cata- 
logue of, 483 
statistics of, 498, 512. 
Kane Ill., school statistics of, 240, 258, 274, 
Kansas, school statistics of, 5, 6, 8, 9, 10, 11, 18. 
comparative school statistics of, 16-19. 
present educational condition of, 29. 
permanent school fund of, 32. 
summary of school law of, 90. 
statistics of city-school finances of, 218. 
summaries of city-school reports of, 224. 
statistics of kindergarten training in, 234, 
summary of city-school statistics of. 238. 
statistics of teachers’ institutes in, 309. 
statistics of normal schools in, 320, 321. 
statistics of secondary instruction in, 362, 363, 
364, 365. 
statistics of superior instruction in, 439. 
siatistics of superior instruction for women 
in, 442. 
relative number of classical and scientific stu- 
dents in, 465, 
college statistics of, 490. 
statistics of schools of science of, 522. 
statistics of law schools in, 545. 
statistics of medical schools of, 548, 
practice of medivine in, 564, 
statistics of business colleges of, 613. 
state of institutions for the deat and dumb 
of, 635. 
statistics of institutions for the blind of, 6{1. 
statistics of reform schools of, 646, 
statistics of instruction of the colored race in, 
635. 
statistics of Indian schools of, 658. ’ 
statistics of cducaticnal benefactious in, 662, 
663. 
statistics of public libraries in, 717. 
Kans] City, Mo., comparative school statistics 
of, 219 
schoolstatistics of, 216, 262, 278, 294. 
Kansas City (Mo.) Dental College, statistics of, 
558 


Kansas City @ifo.) Medical College, statistics of, 
553 


Kansas Normal College and Business Institute, 
statistics of, 328. 
Kansas State Agricultural College, notes from the 
catalogue of, 400. 
statistics of, 526, 528, 
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Kansas State Normal School, statistics of, 822. 
Kavanaugh College, statistics of, 328. 
Keachi (La.) College, 4x1, 

statisties of, 498, 512. 
Keeno, N. HH., school statistics of, 246, 262, 278, 296. 
camer Wis., school statistics of, 254, 270, 286, 


raeGicky, school statistics of, 5, 6, 8, 9,10, 11, 13. 
comparative school statistics of, 16-19. 
summary of school law of, 95-100. 
statistics of city-school tinances of, 218. 
statistics of kindergarten training in, 234. 
summary of city -school statistics “of, 238. 
statistics of sccondary instruction in, 362, 363, 
364, 365. 

statistics of superior instruction in, 439. 

statistics of superior instruction for women 
in, 442. 

relative number of classical and scientific 
students in, 466. 

colleze statisties of, 490. 

statistics of schools of science of, 522. 

statistics of theological schools of, 535. 

statistics of medical schools of, 548, 550. 

practice of medicine in, 564. 

statistics of business colleges of, 613. 

statistics ofinstitutions for the deaf and dumb 
of, 635. 

statistics of institutions for the blind of, 641. 

statistics of schools for the feeble-minded of, 
644, 

statistics of reform schools of, 646. 

statistics of instraction of the colored race in, 
650, 655, 656. 

statistics of educational benefactions in, 662, 
663. 

statistics of public libraries in, 717. 

Kentucky Military Institute, statistics of, 498, 510. 

Kentucky School of Medicine, statistics of, 553. 

Kentucky University, statistics of, 498, 510. 

Kentucky Wesleyan College, library of, 480. 

Bntacky Wesleyan University, statistics of, 498, 


Benya Frailecet statistics of, 502, 516. 

Soa Iowa, school statistics of, 249 , 258, 274, 

Kerr, > %., superintendent of mueee instruction 
of Washington Territory, 46. 

Keystone State “Normal School, Kutztown, Pa., 
Siege tce of, 324. 

Kiehle, D. L., State superintendent of public in- 
struction of Minnesota, 46 

extract from report of, 314, 

Kiel, Germany, statistics of education in, 733. 

Killingly, Conn., school statistics of, 240, 256, 272, 
288. 


Killisnoo, Alaska, statistics of schools of, 753. 
Kindergarten training, in San Francisco, Cal. eal. 
in San José, Cal., 221. 
in New Haven, Conn., 229, 
in Augusta, Me., 225. 
in New Orleans, La., 225. 
at New Rochelle, N. Y., 233. 
in Newport, R. I., 236. 
in public schools, 333. 
beneficial results of, 333. 
for the blind, 634. 
Kindergarten training schools, 334 
summary of statistics, 335. 
statistics of, 355, 356. 
Kindergartens, "educational publications of the 
year on, 694. 
* in Connecticut, 26. 
provision for, in Vermont, 163. 
summary of statistics of, 334, 
statistics of, 336, 354. 
King College, statistics of, 504, 518. 
King Eclectic Medical College, statistics of, 556. 
Kingston, N. ¥., summary of school report of, 233. 
7 school statistics of, 248, 264, 280, 296. 
Kingston Academy, 233. 
pee nbure, Hungary, statistics of education in, 
Klawack, Alaska, schools at, 752. 
statistics of schools of, 753. 
Knox College, notes from the catalogue of, 478. 
statistics of, 494, 508. 
Knox Seminary, statistics of, 444, 453, 
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Hengeulle Tenn., school statistics of, 252, 268, 284, 


ee, iio (Tenn.) College, statistics of, 328. 
Konigsberg, Germany, statistics of education in, 
733. 


L. 
La Crosse, Wis., school statistics of, 254, 270, 288, 
a02. 


Ladies’ ‘Annex, Southwestern University, statis- 
tics of, 450, 457. 

ea Fay ette, ‘Ind., school statistics of, 242, 258, 274, 
290. 


Lafayette College, classification of students at, 

469. 
statistics of, 504, 516. 

LaFollette, H. M,, State superintendent of public 
instruction of Indiana, 46. 

La Grange (Mo.) cole endowment fund of, 484. 
statistics of, 500, 5 

La Grange (Ga.) Female College, statistics of, 444, 
452. 

Lake Erie Female Seminary, statistics of, 448, 455. 

Lake pi (il) University, statistics of, 496, 

508. 


Lancaster, Ohio, school statistics of, 250, 266, 282, 
298. 

Lancaster, Pa., school statistics of, 250, 266, 284, 
300. 


Land-grant colleges, work of, xvii. 
summary of statistics of, 522. 
See also Science, schools ‘of. 
Lane, Geo. B., State superintendent of public in- 
struction of N ebraska, 46. 
Lane University, statistics of, 496, 510. 
Languages, law relating to the teaching of, in 
Maine, 103. 
mod eH private schools, making a feature of, 


modern, as substitutes for Greek, 474. 
time given to, in English schools, 737-738. 
Lansingburgh, N. Y., summary of school report of, 
233. 


school statistics of, 248, 264, 280, 296. 
La Forte, Ind., school statistics of, "942, 298, 274, 


La Salle footed oe ete of students af, 470. 
statistics of, 504, 516. 
Lasell Seminary, scheme of instruction developed 
vy, 4 My 
statistics of, 446, 453. 
Latin text-books of the year, 687. 
Law, educational publications of the year on, 694. 
See also School law. 
Law coer Allen University, statistics of, 
4 


Central Tennessee College, statistics of, 547. 

Chaddock College, statistics of, 546. 

DePauw University, statistics of, 546. 

Emory College, statistics of, 546. 

Georgetown University, statistics of, 546. 

Howard University, Washington, D. C., sta 
tistics of, 546, 

McKendree College, statistics of, 546. 

Mercer University, statistics of, 546. 

State University of Iowa, statistics of, 546. 

State University of Missouri, statistics of, 547. 

Straight University, statistics of, 547. 

Tulane University of Louisiana, statistics of, 
547. 

University of Georgia, statistics of, 546. 

University of Kansas, statistics of, 547. 

University of Michigan, statistics of, 547. 

aes of Notre Dame, Indiana, statistics 
0 

University of Pennsylvania, sea esbi0s of, 547, 

University of Texas, statistics of, 547. 

Vanderbilt University, statistics ‘of, 547. 

Yale University, statistics of, 546. 

Cincinnati College, statistics of, 547. 

Cumberland Unit versity, statistics of, 547. 

Hamilton College, statistics of, 547. 

Harvard University, statistics of, 547. 

University of Alabama, statistics of, 546. 

University of Oregon, statistics of, 547. 

Law gph oel summary of statistics of, by sections, 


34, 
statistics of, for 10 years, 545. 
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Law schoo]s—Continued. | 
summary by States of, statistics of, 545. 
statistics of, 546-547. 
statistics of degrees conferred at, 591. 
for the colored race, 654, 655. 
benefactions to, 663, 675. 

Law students in foreign countries, 732. 

Lawhead, J, H., State superintendent of public 

instruction of Kansas, 46. 
Lawrence, Kans., summary of school report of, 
224, 


school statistics of, 242, 258, 274, 290. 
Lawrence, Mass., summary of school report of, 227. 
school statistics of, 244, 260, 276, 292. 
Lawrence Scientific School (Harvard University), 
statistics of, 530, 532. 
Lawrence (Mass.) Training School, statistics of, 
322, 
Lawrence University, notes from the catalogue 
of, 488. 
statistics of, 506, 518. 
Lesres Ind., school statistics of, 242, 258 
274, 290. 
Lea Female College, statistics of, 446, 454. 
Leadville, Colo., comparative school ‘statistics of, 
219. 


school statistics of, 240, 256, 272, 288. 
Leavenworth, Kans., comparative school statis- 
tics of, 219. 
school statistics of, 242, 258, 274, 290. 
Labanon, Pa., school statistics of, 250, 268, 284, 300. 
Lebanon waeey College, classification of students | 
at, 469. 
new building for, 487. 
statistics of, 502, 516, 
Rebigh University, classification of students at, 


eet of, 504, 516. 

Leicester, Mass., summary of school report of, 227. 
Leipsic, Germany, statistics of education in, 733. 
Leland University, statistics of, 328. 

Le Moyne Normal Institute, statistics of, 328. 
Lemberg, Austria, statistics of education i in, 732. 
Lenox College, statistics of, 496, 510. 

Leominster, “Mass., summary of school report of, 

227 


ofall statistics of, 244, 260, 276, 292. 
Leonard Medical School, statistics of, 555. 
Lewis College, statistics of, 500, 512. 
pene Me., comparative school statistics of, 
1 


school statistics of, 242, 260, 276, 292. 
Leyden, Netherlands, statistics of education in, 
732. 


Liberty Female College, statistics of, 444, 453. 
“Librarian for the Bureau, need of, xix. 
Librarians, training school for, at Columbia Col- 
lege, 485. 
Libraries, public, in Michigan, 112-113. 
of normal schools, Statistics of, 320, 321, 323- 
329, 
of private academies, volumes in, 364, 366-417. 
of ee schools, volumes in, 365, 426- 


ne inetiations for the superior instruction of 
women, statistics of, 442, 452-457. 
of colleges, statistics of, 491, 509-519. 
of schools of science, statistics of, 522-524, 528- | 
533. 
of theological schools, statistics of, 535-543. 
of law schools, statistics of, 543-347. 
of medical schools, statistics of, 348-559. 
of schools for industrial training, statistics of, 
596, 600-603. 
of business colleges, statistics of, 613, 615-623. 
of institutions for the deaf and dumb, 635, 637. 
of institutions for the blind, statistics of, 641- 
643. 
of reform schools, statistics of, 646-648. 
public, statistics of, 716-719. 
See also School Libraries. 
Library of the Bureau, extent and value of, x. 
Library fund of Kansas, 92. 
Lick Observatory. the, 476. 
Liege, Ja Mee, State statistics of education in, 
7) me 
Lima, Ohio, school statistics of, 250, 266, 282, 292. 
Lincoln, LJ., school statistics of, 240, 258, 274, 290. | 
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| London, England, statistics of education i real, VAL. 


| Lonvain, Belgium, Free, statistics of education 


Lincoln, Nebr., school statistics of, 246, 262, 278, 


incon R. I., school statistics of, 252, 268, 284, 300. 
Lincoln Institute, Jefferson City, Mo., statistics 


Teele (Pa. ) University, classification of students 
at, 470. 
Bible instruction at, 487. 
statistics of, 504, 516. 
Lincoln (111.) University. statistics of, 496, 508. 
Linderwood College for Young Ladies, statistics 


of, 446, 455. 

Little Falls, N. ¥., school, statistics of, 248, 2 
280, 296. 

Little noe Ark., comparative school statistics 
of, 2 


school statistics of, 240, 256, 272, 288, 
Little pote (Ark.) University, statistics of, 494, 


Tae teete College, statistics of, 502, 514. 
Lock Haven, Pa. , school statistics of, 250, 268, 284, 


200. 
Lockport, N. Y¥., school statistics of, 248, 264, 280, 
296. 


Logan Female College, statistics of, 446, 453. 
Logansport, Ind., school statistics of, 242, 258, 274, 
290 


Logic and rhetoric, educational publications of the 
year on, 694. 
Lombard University, statistics of, 494, 508. 


Long, R. L., “superintendent of public instruction 
of Arizona, 46. 

Long Island City, N. Y., school statistics of, 248, 
264, 280, 296. 

Long Island College Hospital, statistics of, 554. 

Los “ae Cal., school statistics of, 240, 256, 
iQ) Yi) 


Pet | Re 
Louisiana, school statistics of, 5, 6, 8, 9,10, 11, 13. 
comparative school statistics of, 16-19. 
summary of school law of, 100-102, 
statistics of city-school finances ot, 218, 
summaries of city-school reports of, 225, 
statistics of kitidergarten training in, 234, 255. 
summary of city- school statistics of, 238. 
statistics ot teachers’ institutes in, 309. 
statistics of normal schools in, 320, $21. 
seace of secondary instruction in, 362, 363, 
364, 36 
statistics of superior instruction in, 439. 
statistics of superior instruction for women in, 
442, 
relative number of classical and scientific atu- 
dents in, 466. 
college statistics of, 490. 
statistics of schools of science.af, 522. 
statistics cf theological schools of, Gi, 
statistics of law schools in, 543. 
statistics of medical schools of, 548, 550. 
practice of medicine in. 5¢4. 
statistics of business colleges of, 613. 
statistics of the school for “the blind of, 641. 
statistics of instruction of the colored race in, 
650, 635. 
statistics of educational benefactions in, 662, 
663. 
statistics of pu ublic libraries in, 717. 
Louisiana State Normal School, statistics of, 322, 
Louisiana State University, notes from the cata- 
logue of, 480. 
statistics of, 498, 512, 526, 528. 
De Kxy., comparative school statistics of, 
21 


school statistics of, 242, 258, 274, 290. 
Lene (Ky.) College of Pharmacy, statistics 
of, 559. 
Louisvilie (Ky.) Female College, statistics of, 446, 
453. 


ponies (Ky.) Medical College, statistics of,. 
553 


Louisville (Ky.) School of Pharmacy for Women, 
statistics of, 559, 


in, 732. 


Lows poe comparative school statistics of, 


Pate of scheol report of, 227. 
school statistics of, 22. 
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Lorola College, 482, 

Litbeck, Germany, ‘atatistics of education in, 730. 

Luce, N. A., State superintendent of common 
achools of Maine, 46. 

Lucy Cobb Institate, statistics of, 444, 452. 

Ludington, Mich., summary of school report of, 
230. 

school statistics of, 246, 262, 78, 294, 

Lund, Sweden, statistics of education in, 733. 

Luther Seminary, statistics of, 543. 

Lutheran Theological Seminary of the Synod of 
Wiscousin, “statistics of, 543. 

Luther nas (Md.) Female Seminary, statistics of, 
446, 453. 

Lycoming oy (Pa.) Normal school, statistics 
of, 32 


Lynehburgh, Va., comparative school statistics of, 
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MeiclLeer, N. IL., samniary of echool report of, 


seine statistics of, 246, 262, 278, 296. 
Mancha (N. H.) Training School, statistics of, 


an Va., school statistlgs of, 252, 270, 2286, 

en | College, classification of students at, 
statistics of, 500, 514. 

Manitoba, statistics of educat‘on in, 726, 729, 730. 

Mankato, Minn., schocl statistics of, 216, 262, 278, 

‘ensteld, Ohio, school statistics of, 250, 266, 282, 

mopsteld (La.) Female College, statistics of, 446, 


Nga labor at Florida Agricultural College, 478. 


schnt statistics of, 252, 270, 286, 302. 
Lynn, Mass., school statistics of, 244, 260, 276, 292. 
Lyons, lowa, school statistics of, 222, 258, 274,290. 


Ni. 


McElroy, E. B., State superintendent of public in- 
struction of Oregon, 46. 

Macerata, Italy, statistics of education in, 732. 

MeKeesport (Pa.), school statistics of, 250, 268, 284, 


300. 
Maclay College of Theology, 476. 
MacKendree College, statistics of, 496, 508. 
eee (Oreg.) College, statistics of, 502, 


en ns comparative school statistics of, 219. 
summ ary of school report of, 223. 
school statistics of, 240, 256, 272, 288. 
McPherson Normal College, statistics of, 328. 
Madawaska Training School, Grand Isle and Fort 
Kent, Me., statistics of, 322. 
Madison, Wis., summary of school report of, 237. 
achool statistics of, 254, 270, 286, 302. 
are University, classification of students at, 


sivistics of. 500, 514. 
Mohanoy City, Pa., ‘school statistics of, 250, 268, 
984, 3 


Maine, sthoal statistics of, 5, 6, 8, 9,10, 11, 13. 
comparative school statistics of, 16-19. 
present educational condition of, 29-30. 
summary of school law of, 102-104. 
statistics of city-school finances of, 217. 
summaries of city-school reports of, 225. 
statistics of kindergarten training in, 234. 
summary of city-school statistics of, 238. 
statistics of teachers’ institutes in, 309. 
statistics of normal schools in, 220, 321. 
statistics of secondary instruction in, 362, 363, 

364, 365. - 
statistics of superior instruction in, 439. 
statistics of superior instruction for women 
in, 442. 
relative number of classical and scientific 
students in, 465. 
college statistics of, 490. 
statistics of schools of science of, 522. 
statistics of theological schools of, 535. 
statistics of medical schools of, 548, 
practice of medicine in, 564. 
statistics of business colleges of, 613. 
ptalistics of institutions for the deaf and dumb 
of, 635. 
statistics of reform schools of, 646. 
stalc of educational benefactions i in, 662, 
66 
statistics of public libraries in, 717. 
Maine State College of Agriculture and the Me- 
cham Arts, | classification of students at, 
468 
notes from catalogue of, 482. 
eiatistics of, 526, 529. 
Maine Wesieyan Seminary and Female College, 
statistics of, 446, 453. 
Malden, Mass., sammary of school report of, 228. 
school statistics of, 244, 260, 276, 292. 
Be incliasa = Conn., summary of school report of, 


aciteel statistics of, 240, 256, 272, 288. 


Manual training. status of, Xvi, 
no State institution for, in New York, 34. 
outlook for, in Montana, 39. 
in Virginia, 175. 
provision for, in the Cherokee Nation, 202. 
in Oakland, Cal., 2 
in San José, Cal. rot 
in New Haven, Conn., pen 
in Baltimore, Md., 225. 
in Montelair, N. J., 232. 
in Syracuse, N. Y., 233. 
in Columbus, Ohio, 234. 
in Appleton, Wi is., 237. 
at Alabama State Agricultural College, 476. 
at Arkansas Industrial University, 476. 
at Tulane University, 481. 
at Battle Creek College, 483. 
at Tufts College, 483. 
educational publications of the year on, 695. 
See also Industrial training. 
Manual-Training School, Philadelphia, Pa., Sta- 
tistics of, 602. 603. 
Manual-Training School of Public ee School, 
Boston, Mass., statistics of, 602, 6 
Manual-Training School of Tulane Eacikity, 
statistics of, 602, 603. 
Manual-Training School of Washington Univer- 
sity, statistics of, 602, 603. 
Manual-training schools, statistics of, 596, 602-603. 


‘Marblehead, Mass., summary of school report of, 


228. 
school statistics of, 244, 260, 276, 292. 
Marburg, Germany, statistics of education i in, 733, 
Aagsetie, Ohio, school statistics of, 250, 266, 282, 
8 


Mariette Ohio} College, classification of stadents 
at, 
statistics of, 502, 516. 
a hee) Female College, statistics of, 450, 
o 
Marion (Als) Female Seminary, statistics of, 444, 
452 


Marking ‘system abolished at Harvard, 472 
at Harvard, 482. 
ae TOR Mass., school statistics of, 244, 
216, 292. 
Marquette, Mich., school statistics of, 246, 
278, 294, 
Marshall, Tex., school statistics of, 252, 268, 286, 


Marshall College, State Normal School, Hunting- 
ton, W. Va., statistics of, 326. 
Marshalltown, Towa, school statistics of, 249, 258, 
274, 290. 
Martha Washington College, statistics of, 450, 457. 
Mary Tosti: Washington University, statis- 
tics of, 446, 455. 
Mary Sharp College, statistics of, 450, 457. 
Maryland, Felco! statistics of, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9,10, 11,13. 
comparative school statistics of, 16-19. 
present educational condition of, 30. 
summary of the school law of, 104-106. 
statistics of city-school finances of. 218. 
summaries of city-school reports of, 225. 
statistics of kindergarten training 1n, 234, 235, 
summary of city-school statistics of, 238, 
statistics of secondary instruction in, 362, 363, 
864, 365. 
statistics of normal schools in. 320, 321. 
statistics of superior instruction in, 439. 


260, 
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262, 
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Beret of superior instruction for women 
in, 442, 

relative number of classical and scientific 
students in, 465. 

eollege statistics of, 490. 

statistics of theological schools of, 535. 

statistics of schools of science of, 522, 524. 

statistics of law schools in, 545. 

statistics of medical schools of, 548, 550. 

practice of medicine in, 564. 

statistics of institutions forthe deaf and dumb 
of, 635. 

statistics of institutions for the blind of, 641. 

statistics of reform schools of, 646. 

statistics of instruction of the colored race in, 
650, G55, 656. 

statistics of educational benefactions in, 662. 
663. 

statistics of public libraries in, 717. 

Marylaud Agricultural College, statistics of, 526, 

529. 


Maryland Collere of Pharmacy, statistics of, 559. 

Maryland State Normal School, statistics of, 322. 

Maryville, Cal., school statistics of, 240, 256, 272, 
288 


Maryville (Tenn.) College, statistics of, 504, 518. 
Bigesachneeus! school statistics of, 5, 6, 8, 9, 10, 
ib, 2st, 
comparative school statistics of, 16-19. 
present educational condition of, 30. 
supervision in, 43-44. 
free text books in, 45. 
summary of school law of, 106-109. 
statistics of city-school finances of, 217. 
summaries of city-school reports of, 223-230. 
statistics of kindergarten trainingin, 234, 235. 
summary of city-school statistics of, 238. 
statistics of teachers’ institutes in, 309. 
statistics of normal schools in, 320. 
statistics of secondary instruction in, 362, 363, 
364, 365. 
statistics of superior instruction in, 439. 
statistics of superior instruction for women 
in, 442, : 
relative number of classical and scientific 
students in, 465. 
college statistics of, 490. 
statisties of schools of science of, 522, 524, 
statistics of theological schools of, 535. 
statistics of law schools in, 545. 
statistics of medical schools of, 548, 549, 550. 
practice of medicine in, 564. 
statistics of business colleges of, 613. 
statistics of nurse-training schools of, 625. 
statistics of institutions for the deaf and dumb 
of, 635. 
statistics of institutions for the blind of, 641. 
statistics of schools for the feeble-minded of, 
644. 
statistics of reform schools of, 646. 
statistics of educational benefactions in, 662, 
663. 
statistics of public libraries in, 717. 
Massachusetts Agricultural Collese, classification 
of students at, 468. 
statistics of, 526, 529. 
Massachusetts College of Pharmacy, statistics of, 
509. 
Massachusetts Instituteof Technology, classifica- 
tien of students at, 463. 
statistics of, 526, 529. 
Massachusetts School for the Feeble-minded, 644. 
Massachusetts State Normal Art School, statistics 
ot, 322. 
Massilion, Ohio, school statistics of, 250, 266, 282, 
293. 
Mathematical text-books of the year, 695. 
Mathematics, time given to, in English schools, 
737, 138. 
Matthew's Hall, statistics of. 537. 
Meadville, Pa., school statistics of, 250, 268, 284, 


300. 
Meadville (Pa.) Theological Schcol, statistics of, 
543. 
Mechanics, text-books of the year on, 697. 
Medford, Mass., school statistics of, 244, 260, 276, 
2 


ate 
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Medical College of Alabama, statistics of, 551. 
Medical College of Georgia (University of Geor- 
gia), statistics of, 552. 
Medical College of Indiana, statistics of, 353. 
Medical College of Ohio, statistics of, 555. 
Medical College of the State of South Carolina, 
Statistics of, 555. 
Medical College of Virginia, statistics of, 555. 
Medica! department of Arkansas Industrial Uni- 
versity, statistics of, 551. 
National University, statistics of, 552. 
Niagara University, statistics of, 554. 
State University of Iowa, statistics of, 553. 
eee University of Louisiana, statistics of, 
vo. 
eee of Buffalo, N. Y., statistics of, 


University of California, statistics of, 551. 

University of Colorado, statistics of, 551. 

University of Nashville and Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity, statistics of, 535. 

University of North Carolina, statistics of, 


vol. 
Universtiy, of the State of Missouri, statistics 
of, 553. 
University of Vermont, statistics of, 555. 
University ot Wooster, statistics of, 555. 
Willamette University, statistics of, 555. 
Yale University, statistics of, 552. 
Medical School of Maine, at Bowdoin College, sta- 
tistics of, 553. 
Medical schools, summary of statistics of, by sec- 
tions, 534. 
statistics of, for ten years, 543, 
summary by States of statistics of, 548, 
statistics of, 551-559. 
statistics of degrees conferred at, 591. 
foc the colored race, 654, 656. 
benefactions to, 663, 675. 
Medical students in foreign countries, 732. 
Medical text-books of the year, 697. 
et State laws regulating practice of, 561- 
569, 
Medico-Chirurgical College of Philadelphia, Pa., 
statistics of, 555. 
Meharry Medical Department of Central Tennes- 
see College, statistics of, 555. 
Melrose, Mass., school statistics of, 244, 260, 276, 
292 


Memphis, Tenn., comparative school statistics of, 


school statistics of, 252, 268, 284, 302. 
Memphis Confereuce Female Institute, statistics 
of, 450, 456. ; 
Memphis Hospital Medical College (Southwest- 
ern Baptist University), statistics of, 555. 
Menominee, Mich., school statistics of, 246, 262, 
278, 294, 
Mercer University, statistics of, 494, 508. 
Meriden, Conn., summary of school report of, 222. 
school statistics of, 240, 256, 272, 288. 
Meridian, Miss., summary of school report of, 231. 
Messina, Italy, statistics of education in, 732. 


Metaphysics, educational publications of the 
year on, 698. 

Methodist College for Young Ladies, statistics of, 
444, 452. 


Methods of teaching, too many innovations in, 34. 
improved, in geography and history, 36. 

Miami Medical College, statistics of, 555. 

oe 2 notes from the catalogue of, 

he 
statistics of, 502, 516. 

Michigan, school statistics of, 5 6, 8, 9, 10, 11, 13. 
comparative school statistics of, 16-19. 
present educational condition of, 31. 
permanent school fund of. 32. 
summary of school law of, 109. 
statistics of city-school finances of, 218. 
summary of city-school report of, 230. 
statistics of kindergarten training in, 234, 235. 
summary of city-schooi statistics of. 23s. 
statistics of norma! schools in. 320. 
statistics of secondary instruciion in, 382, 363, 

364, 365. 
statistics of superior instruction in, 459. 
statistics of superior instruction for women 
in, 442. 


INDEX. 


Michican—Continued. 
relative number of classical and scientific stu- 
dents in, 460. 
college statistics of, 450. 
statistics of schools of science of, 522, 524. 
statistics of theological schools of, 535. 
alatisties of law schools in, 545, 
atatistics of imedical schools of, 548, 549, 550. 
practice of medicine in, 564. 
ktatistics of business colleges of, 613. 
ait ee ofinstitutions for thedeaf and dumb 
of, 635. 
statistics of institutions for the blind of, 641. 
statistics of schuvuls for the feeble-minded of, 
G14, ; 
statistics of reform achools of, 646. 
statistics of Indian schools of, 658. 
statistics of educational benefactions in, 662, 
663. 
statistics of public libraries in, 717. 
Picnigin City, nd., summary of school report 
of, 224. zi 
school statistics of, 242, 258, 274, 290. 
Michigan Female Seminary, statistics of, 446, 454. 
Michivan School for the Blind, 640. 
Michigan State Agricultural College, notes from 
the catalogue of, 453. 
statistics of, 526, 529. 
Middle Georgia Military and Agricultural College, 
statistics of, 525, 528. 
Middleborough, Mass., summary of school re- 
port of, 228. 
school statistics of, 244, 260, 276, 292. 
Middlebury Vt., College, classification of stu- 
dents at, 468. 
statistics of, 506, 518. 
ae ie Conn., school statistics of, 240, 256, 
Teh Belen 
Milford, Mass., summary of school report of, 228. 
school statistics of, 244, 260, 276, 292. 
Military schools, statistics of, 609. - 
eee, science at the University of California, 


476. 
at Yale College, 477. 
Military training in Virginia, 174. 
in Gloucester, Mass., 227. ° 
at the University of Colorado, 477. 
at Maine State College, 482. 
at the Michigan Agricultural College, 483. 
status of, 607-611. 
Miller Manual-Labor School, statistics of, 602, 603. 
law relating to, 175. 
qe ilcpsbaren (Ky.) Female College, statistics of, 
, 403. 
email (Cal.) and College, statistics of, 
, 402, 
ale. N. J., schcol statistics of, 248, 264, 280, 


20b% 
Milton (Wis.) College, statistics of, 506, 518. 
Sage sed Wis., school statistics of, 254, 270, 286, 
02. 
Milwaukee (Wis.) College, statistics of, 450, 457. 
a iden (La.) Female College, statistics of, 446, 
53. 


05. 
Miner Normal School, Washington, D. C., statis- 
ties of, 326. 
SEE polish Minn., comparative school statistics 
of, 219. 
summary of school report of, 230. 
_ School statistics of, 246, 262, 278, 294. 
Minneapolis (Minn.) College of Physicians and 
_ Surgeons, statistics of, 553. 
Minneapolis (Minn.) Hospital College, dental de- 
_ partment, statistics of, 558. 
Minnesota, schovl statistics of, 5, 6, 8, 9, 10, 11, 18. 
\ comparative school statistics of, 16-19. 
resent educational condition of, 31. 
permanent school fund of, 32. 
summary of school law of, 115-117. 
statistics of city school finances of, 218. 
summaries of city-school reports of, 230. 
statistics of Kindergarten training in, 234, 235. 
summary of city-school statistics of, 238. 
statistics of teachers’ institutes in, 309. 
statistics of normal schools in, 320. ; 
Bstiaetcs of secondary instruction in, 362, 363, 
9 ory 
atatistics of superior instruction in, 439. 
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Minnesota—Continned. 

statistics of superior instruction for women in, 
442. 

relative number of classical and scientifio 
students in, 465. 

collego statistics of, 490. 

statisties of schools of science of, 522. 

statistics of theological schools of, 535. 

statistics of imedicnt schools of, 548, 550. 

practice of medicine in, 564. 

statistics of business collezes of, 613. 

statistics of nurse-traiuing schools of, 625. 

statistics of institutions for the deaf and 
dumb of, 635. 

statistics of institutions for the blind of, 641. 

statistics of schools for the feeble-mindcd of, 
G44 


statistics of reform schools of, 646. 
statistics of Indian schools of, 658. 
statistics of educational benefactions in, 662, 
663. 
statistics of public libraries in, 717. 
Minnesota College of Pharmacy, statistics of, 559> 
Minnesota Hospital College, statistics of, 553. 
Minnesota Institute for Detective Children, 634. 
Mission House, statistics of, 543. 
BEssIs veh school statistics of, 5, 6, 8,9, 10, 11, 
1 


comparative school statistics of, 16-19. 

summary of school law of, 117-120. 

statistics of city-school finances of, 218. 

summaries of city-school reports of, 231. 

summary of city-school statistics of, 238. 

statistics of normal schools in, 320, 321. 

statistics of secondary instruction in, 362, 363, 
364, 365. 

statistics of superior instruction in, 439. 

statistics of superior instruction for women in, 


relative number of classical and scientific 
students in, 466. : 
college statistics of, 490. 
statistics of schools of science of, 522, 
statistics of theological schools of, 535. 
statistics of law schools of, 545. 
practice of medicine in, 564. 
statistics of business colleges of, 613. 
searetiee of institutions for the deaf and dumb 
of, 635. 
statistics of institutions for the blind of, 641. 
statistics of instruction of the colored race in, 
650, 655, 656. 
statistics of educational benefactions in, 662, 
663. 
statistics of public libraries in, 717. 
Mississippi College, statistics of, 500-512. 
Missouri, school statistics of, 5, 6, 8, 9, 10, 11, 13. 
comparative school statistics of, 16-19. 
present educational condition of, 31. 
permanent school fund of, 32. 
summary of school law of, 120-122. 
statistics of city-school finances of. 218. 
summaries of city-school reports of, 231. 
summary of city-school statistics of, 238. 
statistics of kindergarten training in, 235. 
statistics of teachers’ institutes in, 309. 
statistics of normal schools in, 320. 
statistics of secondary instruction in, 362, 263, 
364, 365 
statistics of superior instruction in, 439. 
cre ape of superior instruction for women 
in, 442, 
relative number of classical and scientific stu- 
dents in, 465. 
college statistics of, 490. 
statistics of schools of science of, 522, 524. 
statistics of theological schools of, 535. 
statistics of law schools of, 545. 
statistics of medical schools of, 548, 549, 550. 
practice of medicine in, 565. 
statistics of business colleges of, 613. 
statistics of nurse-training schools of, 625. 
abe istics of institutions for the deaf and dumb 
of, 635. 
statistics of institutions for the blind of, 641. 
statistics of reform schools of, 646. 
statistics of instruction of the colored race 
in, 650, 656. 
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Sfissouri—Continued. 
oe of educational benefactions in, 662, 


statistics of public libraries in, 717. 
Missouri Agricultural and Mechanical College, 
notes from the catalogue of, 484, 
statistics of, 526, 529. 
Missouri Dental College, statistics of, 558. 
Missouri Medical College, statistics of, 554. 
Alissouri School of Mines and Metallurgy, statist- 
ies of, 526, 529. 
Llissouri State Normal School, third district, sta- 
tistics of, 322. 
Mobile, Ala., comparative school statistics of, 219. 
school statistics of, 240, 266, 272, 288. 
Model schools, statistics of, 320, 321. 
Modena, Italy, statistics of education in, 732. 
Moline, Il., sammary of school report of, 223. 
school statistics of, 242, 258, 274, 290. 
at ura, Ill., school statisties of, 242, 258, 274, 
oun ee) College, classification of students 
a in a 
statistics of, 496, 508. 
ee College, classification of students 
at, 470, 
statistics of, 504, 516. 
Monroe Female College, statistics of, 444, 452. 
ON eels Mass., summary of school report of, 


school statistics of, 244, 260, 276, 292. 
Montana, school statistics of, 5, 7, 8, 9, 10, 12, 13. 
comparative school statistics of, 16-19. 
present educational condition of, 39. 
summary of the school law of, 202~206. 
statistics of city-school finances of, 218. 
statistics of teachers’ institutes in, 309. 
statistics of secondary instruction in, 362, 363, 
364, 365. 
statistics of superior instruction in, 440. 
relative number of classical and scientific stu- 
dents in, 466. 
college statistics of, 492. 
practice of medicine in, 569. 
statistics of Indian schools of, 658. 
ee ant of educational benefactions in, 662, 
statistics of public libraries in, 717. 
Mopegatr, N. J., summary of school report of, 


Montgomery, Ala., comparative school statistics 


of, 219. 
school statistics of, 240,256,272. 288. 
morte Female College, statistics of, 450, 


Moore’s Hill (Ind.),College, statistics of, 496, 510. 

Moral instruction needed in California, 25. 

Moral training in private academies, 360, 

Morals, instruction in. See Studies prescribed. 

Moravian Seminary for Young Ladies, statistics 
of, 448, 455. 

Moravian Theological Seminary, statistics of, 542. 

Morgan, Benj. S., State superintendent of free 
schools of West Virginia, 46. 

tora J., school statistics of, 248, 264, 

Morrisville College, statistics of, 500, 514. 

Moumt Cerrcl (11) Seminary, statistics of, 444, 


Da. 
Mt. Holyoke Female Seminary, statistics of, 446, 


454, 
Mt. St. Mary's College, statistics of, 498, 512. 
Mt. ee Ecclesiastical Seminary, statistics 
of, 539. 
Mt. Union (Ohio) College, statistics of, 502, 516. 
ae ae Ohio, school statistics of, 250, 266, 
Muhlenberg College, classification of students at, 


libraries of, 487. 

Statistics of, 502, 516. 
Munich, Germany, statistics of education in, 733. 
Ses Iowa, summary of school report of, 


school statistics of, 242, 258, 274, 290. 
Music, text-books of the year on, 699. 
ma rie Mich., school statistics of, 246, 262, 278, 


Muskingum College, statistics of, 502, 516. 


INDEX. 


N. 
Napa (Cal.) College, notes from the catatuguc of, 
476 


iv. 
statistics of, 494, 508. 
Naples, Italy, statistics of education in, 732. 
Nashotah, Wis., statistics of, 543. 
Nashua, N.H., school statistics of, 246, 262, 286, 
296. 
Nashville, Tenn., comparative schcol statistics 
of, 219. 
school statistics of, 252, 268, 284, 302. 
Nashville (Tenn.) College for Young Ladies, sta- 
tistics of, 450, 456.» 
Nashville (Tenn.) Medical College (University of 
Tennessee), statistics of, 555. 
Natchez, Miss., school statistics of, 246, 262, 278, 
294, 
Natick, Mass., school statistics of, 244, 260, 276, 
292 


National College of Pharmacy, statistics of, 559. 

National Educational Association, meeting of, 29. 

National Deat-Mute College, statistics of, 494, 50. 

National German-American Teachers’ Seiniuary, 
statistics of, 328. _ 

National Medical College (Columbian University), 
statistics of, 552. 

Natural history, text-books of the year on, 701. 

Natural philosophy, text-books of the year on, 
701 


Naugatuck, Conn., summary of school report of, 
2 


school statistics of, 240, 256, 272, 288. 
Nautical training in Massachusetts, 108. 
Naval War College, Newport, R. I, 607. 
scheme of instruction at, 603. 
Nazareth Acadenty, statistics of, 450, 457. 
Nebraska, school statistics of, 5, 6, 8, 9, 19, 11, 138. 
comparative school statistics of, 16-19. 
permanent school fund of, 32. 
present educational condition of, 32. 
summary of school law of, 122124. 
statistics of city-school finances of, 218, 
statistics of kindergarten training ia, 235. 
summary of city-school statistics of, 238. 
statistics of teachers’ institutes in, 309. 
statistics of normal schools in. 320, 321. 
statistics ot secondary instruction in, 362, 363, 
364, 365. 
statistics of superior instruction in, 439. 
relative number of classical and scientific stu- 
dents in, 465. 
college statistics of, 490. 
statistics of schools of science of, 522. 
‘statistics of theological schools of, 535. 
statistics of medical schools of, 548, 549. 
practice of medicine in, 565. 
statistics of business colleges of, 613. 
statistics of institutions for the deaf and 
dumb of, 635. 
statistics of institutions for the blind of, 641. 
statistics of reform schools of, 646. 
statistics of Indian schools of, 638. 
statistics of educational bencfactions in, 662, 
663. 
statistics of public libraries in, 717. 
Nebraska Central College, statistics of, 500, 514. 
Nebraska State Normal School, statistics of, 324. 
Necrology, 720-721. 
Needham, Mass., summary of school report of, 
28 


Netherlands, statistics ofednecation in, 726, 728, 730. 
university statistics of, 732. 
Nevada, school statistics of, 5.6, 8, 9, 10, 11, 13. 
comparative school statistics of, 16-19. 
present educational condition of, 33. 
summary of school law of, 124-126. 
statistics of city schools, finances of, 218. 
summary of city school, statistics of, 258. 
statistics of teachers’ institutes in, 309. 
statistics of secondary instruction in, 362, 363, 
864, 365. 

statistics of superior instruction in. 439, 

statistics of superior instruction for women 
in, 442, 

relative number of classical and scientific stu- 
dents in, 466. 

college statistics of, 490. 

statistics of schools of science of, 522. 


INDEX. 


Nevada—Continned. 
practice of medicine in, 565. 
statistics of Indian schools of, 658. 
statistics of educational benefactions in, 662, 
663. 
statistics of public libraries in, 717. 
New Bedford, Mass., summary of the school re- 
port of, 228. 
school statistics of, 244, 260, 276, 292. 
New Berne (N.C.) State Normal School, statistics 
of, 324. 
New Ly Conn., summary of school report 
of, 222 
school statistics of, 240, 256, 272, 288. 
New Brunswick, N. J., summary of school re- 
port of, 932, 
school statistics of, 248, 264, 280, 296. 
New a ade statistics of education in, 726, 
729, 730. 
New Castle, Pa., school statistics of, 250, 268, 
284, 300. 
New eee, school statistics of, 5, 6, 8, 9, 10, 
, 13. 
comparative school statistics of, 16-19. 
present educational condition of, 33. 
summary of school! law of, 126-130. 
statistics of city-school finances of, 217. 
summaries of the city-school reports of, 231. 
statistics of kindergarten training in, 235. 
summary of city-school statistics of, 238. 
statistics of teachers’ institutes in, 309. 
statistics of normal schools in, 320. 
statistics of secondary instruction in, 362, 363, 
364, 365. 
statistics of superior instruction in, 439. 
statistics of superior instruction for women 
in, 442. 
relative number of classical and scientific stu- 
dents in, 465. 
college statistics of, 490. 
statistics of schools of science of, 522, 524. 
statistics of medical schools of, 548. 
practice of medicine in, 565. 
statistics of business colleges of, 613. 
statistics of reform schools of, 646. 
statistics of educational benefactions in, 662, 


statistics of public libraries in, 717. 
New EG College of Agriculture and the 
wee Arts, ‘classification of students 
a 
statistics of, 526, 529. 
New Hampshire Conference Seminary and Fe- 
male College, statistics of, 448, 455. 
New peas State Normal School, statistics 
of, 324. 
New Haven, Conn., summary of school report 
0 3 a ae eel 
school statistics of, 240, 256, 272, 288. 
New Jersey, school statistics of, 5, 6, 8, 9, 10, 11, 13. 
comparative school statistics of, 16-19. 
summary of school law of, 130-183. 
statistics of city-school finances of, 217. 
summaries of city-school reports of, 232. 
statistics of kindergarten training in, 235. 
summary of city-school statistics ; of, 238. 
statistics of secondary instruction in, 362, 363, 
364, 365. 

statistics of normal schools in, 320, 321. 

statistics of superior instruction in, 439. 

ass of superior instruction for women 
Rip, ale 

relative number of classical and scientific 
stucents in, 465. 

college statistics of, 490. 

statistics of schools of science of, 522, 524. 

statistics of theological schools of, 535. 

practice of medicine in, 565. 

statistics of business colleges of, 613. 

statistics of nurse-training schools of, 625. 

statistics of institutions for the deaf and 
dnmb of, 635. 

statistics of reform schools of, 646. 

tate of educational benefactions in, 662, 

statistics of public libraries in, 717. 

New 3 oeey State Normal School, statistics of, 


15 


New che Conn., summary of school report 
of, 222. 
sch ool statistics of, 240, 256, 272, 288, 
New Market Polytechnic Instituto, statistics of, 
531, 533. 
New Mexico, school statistics of, 5, 7, 8, 9, 10, 12, 
contlammie statistics of, 16-19. 
summary of school law of, 206-207. 
statistics of city-school finances of, 218. 
statistics of kindergarten training in, 235. 
statistics of secondary instruction in, 362, 363, 
3654, 365. 
relative number of classical and scientific stu- 
dents in, 466. 
practice of medicine in, 569. 
statistics of institutions for the deaf and 
dumb of, 635. 
statistics of Indian schools of, 658. 
statistics of educational benefactions in, 662, 
663. 


statistics of public libraries in, 717. 
New OE ate” La., comparative school statistics 
of, 21 
summary of school report of, 225. 
sehool statistics of, 242, 258, 274, 290. 
New aaa © (La.) University, statistics of, 498, 


New ochelle N. Y., summary of school report of, 


New South ea at statistics of education in, 727, 
fie 
New Windsor (Md.) College, normal training at, 


anne of, 498, 512. 
New York, school statistics of, 5, 6, 8, 9, 10, 11, 13. 
comparative school statistics of, 16-19. 
present educational condition of, 33. 
school attendance in, 42-43. 
summary of school law of, 133-138. 
statistics of city-school finances of, 217. 
summaries of city-school reports of, ABB. 
statistics of kindergarten training in, 235. 
summary of city-school statistics of, 538, 
statistics of teachers’ institutes in, 309, 
statistics of normal schools in, 320. 
statistics of secondary instruction in, 362, 363, 
364, 365. 
statistics of superior instruction in, 439. 
statistics of superior instraction for women 
in, 442. 
relative numberof classical and scientific sta- 
dents in, 465. 
college statistics of, 490. 
statistics of schools of science of, 522, 524. 
statistics of theological schools of, 536. 
statistics of law schools in, 545. 
statistics of medical schools of, 549, 550. 
practice of medicine in, 566. 
statistics of business colleges of, 613. 
statistics of nurse-training schools of, 625. 
oe of institutions for the deaf and dumb 
of, 635 
statistics of institutions for the blind of, 641. 
eae of schoois for the feeble-minded 
rc) : 
statistics of reform schools of, 646. 
education of Indians in, 660. 
statistics of educational benefactions i in, 662, 
66 


oe 
statistics of public libraries in, 717. 
comparative school statistics of, 219. 
school statistics of, 248, 264, 280, 296. 
character of normal training in, 314. 
New York sk Y¥.) College of Dentistry, statistics 


of, 558 

New York (N. aye) Cole of Veterinary Sur- 
geons, statistics of, 559 

New York Homeopathic Medical College, statis- 
ties of, 557. 

New York Institution for the Blind, 640. 

New York Medical Colle re and Hospital for Wo- 
men, statistics of, 557. 

New York (X. Y.) Polyelinic, statistics of, 557. 

New York (N. Y.) Post-Graduate Medical School 
and Hospital, statistics of, 557. 

New poate: statistics of education in, 727, 729, 
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Newark, N. J., comparative school statistics of, 
219. 
summary of school report of, 232. 
school statistics of, 248, 264, 280, 296. 
Newark, Ohio, summary of school report of, 234. 
schon! statistics of, 250, 266, 282, 298. 
Mewar’ (N. J.) City ‘Normal’ School, statistics 
of, 324. 
Newberry College, we course at, 487. 
statistics of, 504, 5 
; Newbusen N. Y., bool statistics of, 248, 264, 280, 


eats Mass., school statistics of, 244, 260, 
76, 292 
Newell, M. A., State superintendent of public in- 
struction of Maryland, 46. 
Newport, Ky., school statistics of, 242, 258, 274, 290. 
Newport, Rule summary of school report of, 235. 
school statistics of, 252, 268, 284, 300. 
Newton Mass., summaty of school report of, 
228, 
school statistics of, 244, 260, 276, 292. 
Newen (Mass.) Theological Institution, statistics 
of, 540. 
Niagara University, statistics of, 502, 514. i 
Nicaragua, statistics ot education in, 727, 729. | 
No recess adopted in Newton, Mass., 228, 
tried at Duluth, Minn., 230. | 
at Wilkesbarre, Pa., 235. 
Norfolk, Va. school statistics of, 252, 270, 286, 302. 
Norfolk (Va. ) College for Young Ladies, statis- 
ties of, 450, 457. 
Normal sollese, Huntington, Pa., statistics of, 
328. 
Normal department of Girls’ High School, San 
Francisco, Cal., statistics of, 322. 
Normal department of the High ‘School, Daven- 
port, Iowa, statistics of, 322. 
Normal institutes in Kansas, ’29, 94, 
Normal institutes. See also Teachers’ institutes. 
Normal Pedagogical Institute, statistics of, 328. 
Normal School, Richland Springs, Tex., statis- 
tics of, 328. 
Normal-school graduates, ratio of, to new teachers 
required, “308. 
occupations of, 319. 
Normal-school students, number of, each year 
since 1880. 319. 
Normal-school teachers, number of, each year 
since 1880, 319. 
Normal schools in Alabama, 24. 
in Connecticut, 26. 
in New York, 33. 
State appropriations to, 308. 
classification of, 310, 313. 
of Massachusetts, scheme of study for, 310. 
courses of instruction and training in, 310. 
number of, each year since 1§80, 319. 
summary of statistics of, 820, 321, 
statistics of, 322-329. 
for the colored race, 652, 655. 
in foreign countries, statistics of, 728, 729. 
See alsa Teachers, training of. 
Normal students in private academies, 366-417. 
in female colleges, statistics of, 445-451. ‘ 
in colleges, number of, 490, 495-507, 
Normal tramin gin New Haven, Conn., 222. 
in Eoole, Kans., 224. 
in 8 ringfield, Jol, 224. 
in Haverhill, Mass., 227, 
in Detroit, Mich., 930, 
in Manchester, N, oat 
in Saint Paul, Minn.,, 231. 
in Jersey City, N. a 232. 
in Rome, N. Y., 233 
in Saratoga Springs, N. Y., 233. 
in Cincinnati, Ohio, 234. 
in Cieveland, Ohio, ode 
in Dayton, Ohio, 234, 
should be distinct from general training, 313. 
character of, in Minnesota, 314. 
4n Saint Lonis, Mo., 314. 
in New York, N. ve 314, 
in Philadelphia, Pa., 314. 
in Germany, 315. 
in France, 317. 
at Pierre Christian College, 476. 
at the University ot the Pacific, 476. 


—— 
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Normal training— 
at University of Dakota, 477. 
at the University of Colorado, 477. 
at University of North Dakota, 477, 
at DePauw University, 479. 
in Iowa colleges, 479. 
at the University of Kansas, 480, 
in Kansas colleges, 480. 
in Kentucky colleges, 480. 
at Straight ‘Univer: sity, 481. 
at New Windsor College 482. 
at Hillsdale (Mich.) College, 483, 
at College of Montana, 484. 
at Missouri Agricultura! College, 484. 
in Missouri Colleges, 484, 
at Buchtel College, 486. 
at Southwest Baptist College, 484. 
in North Carolina colored colleges, 486, 
at Ohio University, 486, 
Normal Training and Practice Class, Portland, 
Me., statistics of, 322. 
Norma]-Training Class, Paterson, N. J., statistics 


of, 324. 
Norristown, Pa., school statistics of, 250, 268, 284, 


300. 

aoe Adams, Mass., summary of school report 
of, 228. 
school statistics of, 244, 260, 276, 292. 

North Seo school statistics of, &, 6, 8, 9, 10, 11, 


connie school statistics of, 16-19. 
present educational condition of, 34. 
summary of school law of, 138-141. 
statistics of city-school finances of, 218. 
statistics of kindergarten training in, 235. 
summary of city-school statistics “of, 238. 
statistics of teachers’ institutes in, 309. 
statistics of normal schoois in. 320, ae |. 
statistics of secondary instruction ‘in, 362, 
264, 365. 
statistics of superior instruction in, 439. 
statistics of superior instruction for women 
in, 442. 
relative number of classicaland scientific stu- 
dents in, 465. 
college statistics of, 490. 
statistics of schools of science of, 522. 
statistics of theological schools of, 536. 
statistics of law schools in, 545. 
statistics of medical schools of, 548, 549. 
practice of medicine in, 566. 
statistics of institntions for the deaf and 
dumb of, 635. 
statistics of instruction of the colored race in, 
650, 655, 656. 
statistics of Indian schools of, 638. 
statistics of educational bencfactions in, 662, 
683. 
statistics of public libraries in, 717. 
North Carolina College, statistics of, 502, 514, 
North ee Agricultural College, statistics of, 
525, 528 
Northampton, Mass., school statistics of, 244, 260, 
276, 
N ortho ae Ohio Normal Sckool, statistics of, 
Ben. 
Northern Illinois Normal Srhool, statistics of, 
Northern Indiana Normal School, statistics of, B23. 
Northwestern College, statiatica of, 496, 5u8. 
Northwestern College of Dental Surgery, statis- 
tics of, 557. 
Northwestern Medical College of St. Joseph, Mo., 
statistics of, 553. 
Northwestern Ohio Medical College, statistics of, 
§55. 
Northwestern University, Wate: town, Wis., phys- 
ical trainin? at, 488. 
statistics of. 506, 518. 
Northwestern Universily, Evanston, Ill., statis- 
ties of, 494, 508. 
Northwestern Veterinary College, statistics of, 
559. 
Norwalk, Conn., 


263, 


398 


328, 


summary of school report of, 


sale statistics of, 240, 256, 272, 2°8. 
Norwalk, Ohio, school’ statistics uf, 250, 266, 282, 


Norway, ‘statistics of education in, 730. 
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Norwegian and Danish Theological School, statis- 
ties of, 538. 
Norwegian Luthoran College, notes from the cata- 
luguo of, 479. 
statistics of, 496, 510. 
Norwich, Conn., smumary of school report of, 223. 
school statistics of, 240, 256, 272, 2838. 
Norwich Univoisity, classification of students at, 
4be. 
statistics of, 531, 532. 
Nova Scotia, statistics of education in, 726, 729, 
730. 
Nurses, training of, 625-629. 
schools for the training of, summary by States 
of, statistics of, 625. 
statistics of, 626-628, 
benefactions to institutions for, 663, 676. 
Nushagak, Alaska, schools at, 752. 
Nuttall, L. J., superintendent of public instruc- 
tion of Utah, 46. 


oC. 


Oakland, Cal., comparative school statistics of, 
219. 


summary of school report of, 221. 
school statistics of, 240, 256, 272, 288. 
Oberlin (Ohio) College, notes from catalogue of, 
487 


statistics of, 502, 516. 
Oconto, Wis., school statistics of, 254, 270, 286, 302. 
Ogden City, Utah, school statistics of, 252, 268, 
286, 302. 
Ogden College, statistics of, 498, 510. 
Gedensburab. N. Y., school statistics of, 248, 264, 
280. 296. 
Ogontz (Pa.) School for Young Ladies, statistics 
of, 448, 456. 

Ohio, school statistics of, 5, 6, 8, 9, 10, 11, 13. 
comparative school statistics of, 16-19. 
permanent school fund of, 32. 
present educational condition of, 35. 
summary of school law of, 141-145. 

Statistics of city-school finances of, 218. 

summaries of city-school reports of, 234. 

statistics of kindergarten training in, 235. 

summary of city-school statistics of, 238. 

Statistics of teachers’ institutes in, 309. 

statistics of normal schools in, 320, 321. 

statistics of secondary instruction in, 362, 363, 
364, 365. 

statistics of superior instruction in, 439. 

Ses of superior instruction for women 
in, 442. 

relative number of classical and scientific stu- 
dents in, 465. 

college statistics of, 490. 

statistics of schools of science of, 522, 524. 

statistics of theological schools of, 536. 

statistics of law schools in, 545. 

statistics of medical schools of, 549, 550. 

practice of medicine in, 566. 

statistics of business colleges of, 613. 

Spais tics of institutions for the deat and dumb 
of, 635. 

statistics of institutions for the blind of, 641. 

statistics of schools for the feeble-minded of, 

4 
statistics of reform schools of, 646. 
Bintlsmes of instruction of the colored race in, 
JO. 
epstes of educational benefactions in, 662, 


statistics of public libraries in, 717. 
Ohio Coilege of Dental Surgery, statistics of, 558. 
Ohio Institution for the Blind, 640. 
Ohio State University, statistics of, 502, 516, 527, 

529, 

Ohio University, normal training at, 486. 

notes from the catalogue of, 486. 

statistics of, 502, 514. 
Ohio Wesleyan University, statistics of, 562, 516. 
Oil City. Pa., school statistics of, 250, 268, 234, 300. 
Olivet (Mich.) College, statistics of, 498, 512. 
Omaha, Nebr., school statistics of, 246, 202, 278, 


296. 
Omaha (Nebr.) Medical College, statistics of, 554. 


(oi: 


Ontario, atatistics of education in, 726, 729, 730. 

Orange, N.J., smumary of school report of, 232. 
school statistics of, 248, 264, 280, 296. 

Oregon, school statistics of, 5, 6, 8, 9,10, 11, 13. 
couiparative school statistics of, 16-19. 
present educational condition of, 35. 
summary of school Jaw of, 145-147. 
statistics of city-school finances of, 218. 
statistics of kindergarten training, 235, 
sununaries of city-school reports of, 235. 
summary af city-schvol statistics of, 238. 
statistics of teachers’ institutes in, 309. 
statistics of normal schools in, 320. 
statistics of secondary instruction in, 362, 363, 

264, 365. 
statistics of superior instruction in, 439. 
eUvte of superior instruction tor women 
in, 442. 
relative number of classical and scientific 
stndents in, 466. 
college statistics of, 490. 
statistics of schools of science of, 522. 
statistics of law schools in, 545. 
Statistics of medical schools of, 549. 
practice of medicine in, 566. 
statistics of business colleges of, 613. 
statistics of institutions for the deaf and 
dumb of, 635. 
statistics of institutions for the blind of, 641. 
statistics of Indian schools of, 658. 
statistics of educational benefactions in, 662, 
663. 
statistics of public libraries in, 717. 
Oregon State Normal School, statistics of, 324. 
Oregon Sete University, notes from the catalogue 
of, 487. 
Orr, Gustavus J., State school commissioner of 
Georgia, 46. 

Oshkosh, Wis., summary of school report of,237. 
school statistics of, 254, 270, 286, 302. 

Oskaloosa, Iowa, school statistics of, 242, 258, 274, 

290 


Oskaloosa (Iowa) College, statistics of, 496, 510. 
Oswego, N. Y., summary of school report of, 233. 
school statistics of, 248, 264, 280, 296. 
Ottawa, Ill., summary of school report of, 224. 
school statistics of, 242, 258, 274, 290. 
Ottawa, Kans., school statistics of, 242, 258, 274, 
2390 


Ottawa (Kans.) University, normal training at, 480. 
statistics of, 496, 510. 
Otterbein University, statistics of, 502, 516. 
Ottumwa, Iowa, school statistics of, 242, 258, 274, 
290. 
Over-pressure in schoois of San Francisco, Cal., 
221 


Owensborongh, Ky., school statistics of, 242, 258, 
274, 290. 
Oxford (Ohio) Female College, statistics of, 428, 455. 


P. 


Pacific Methodist College, statistics of, 494, 508. 
Pacitic Theological Seminary, statistics of, 537. 
Pacific University and Tualatin Academy, sta- 
tistics of, 502, 516. 
Packer Collegiate Institute, statistics of, 448, 435. 
Padua, Italy, statistics of education in, 732. 
Palermo, Italy, statistics of education in, 732. 
Palmer, Solomon, State superintendent of educa- 
tion of Alabama, 46. ‘ 
Palmer. Mass., school statistics of, 244, 260, 276, 292. 
Paola, Kans., summary of school report of, 224. 
Pardee Scientific Department of Lafayette Col- 
lege, statistics of, 531, 533. 
Paris, France, statistics of education in, 731. 
Parkersburgh. W. Va., school statistics of, 254, 
270, 286, 302. 
Parkersburgh (W. Va.) Female Seminary, statis- 
tics of, 450, 457. 
Parma, Italy, statistics of edneation in, 732. 
Parochial schvols reduce attendance in the public 
schools of Canton, Mass., 226. 
of Fitechburgh, Mass., 226. 
of New Bedford, Mass., 228, 
of Woburn, Mass., 229. 
of Manchester, N. H., 281. 
of Portland, Oreg., 235. 
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Parson’s College, statistics of. 496, 510. 
Passaic, N.J., school statistics of, 248, 264, 280, 296. 
Paterson, N. J., comparative school statistics of, 
) 
sumniary of school report of, 232. 
school statistics of, 248, 264, 280, 295. 
Pattersou; James W., State snperintendent of pub- 
lic instruction of New Hampshire, 46. 
Pavia, Italy, statistics of education in, 732. 
Pawticket, R. 1., sammary of school report of, 236. 
school statistics of, 252, 268, 284, 300. 
Pay of teachers in Pennsylvania, 36. 
See Teachers’ salaries. 
liu f Mass., summary of the school report of, 
29. 


school statistics of, 244, 260, 276, 292. 
Peabody fund in Georgia, 27. 
amount appropriated to teachers’ institutes 
from, 309. 
disbursements from, 651. 
Peabody Normal Seminary, statistics of, 328. 
Peace Institute, statistics of, 448, 455. 
Fen educational publications of the year 
on, 702. 
Penn College, statistics of, 496, 510. 
Pennington (N. J.) Seminary, statistics of, 448,455. 
a pag school statistics of, 5, 6, 8, 9,10, 11, 


comparative school statistics of, 16-19. 

present educational condition of, 35. 

summary of school Jaw of, 147-150. 

Statistics of city-school finances of, 217. 

statistics of kindergarten training in, 235. 

summaries of city-school reports of, 235. 

summary of city-school statistics of, 238. 

statistics of teachers’ institutes in, 309. 

Statistics of normal schools in, 320, 321. 

statistics of secondary instruction in, 362, 363, 
364, 865. 

statistics of snperior instraction in, 440. 

statistics of superior instruction for women 
in, 442. 

relative number of classical and scientific 
students in, 465. 

college statistics of, 490. 

statistics of schools of science of, 524. 

statistics of theological schools of, 536. 

statistics of law schools in, 545. 

statistics of medical schools of, 549, 550. 

practice of medicine in, 566. 

statistics of business colleges of, 618. 

statistics of nurse-training schools of, 625. 
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Vala, 


statistics of institutions for the deaf and dumb | 


of, 635. 

statistics of institutions for the blind of, 641. 

statistics of schools for the feeble-minded of, 
644, 

statistics of reform schools of, 646. 

statistics of instruction of the colored race in, 
655. 

statistics of Indian schools of, 658. 

statistics of educational benetfactions in, 662, 
663. ; j 

statistics of public libraries in, 717. 

Pennsylvania College, classification of students at, 


statistics of, 504, 516. 
Pennsylvania College of Dental Surgery, statis- 
ties of, 558. 
Pennsylvania Female College, statistics of, 448, 
456. 
Pennsyivania Military Academy, classification or 
students at, 469. 
statistics of, 504, 516. 
Pennsylvania Oral School for the Deaf, 634. 
Pennsvivania State College, classification of stu- 
dents at, 470. 
Statistics of, 527, 529, 
Pennsylvania State Normal School, Mansfield, 
Pa., fifth district, statistics of, 324. 
Pennsylvania State Normal School and Blooms- 
burgh (Pa.) Literary Institute, statistics of, 
324. 
Pennsyivania State Normal School, second dis- 
trict, Millersville, Pa., statistics of, 324. 
Peoria, Ill, school statistics of, 242, 258, 274, 290. 
Pepper, Dr. William, extract from reportof, 472. 
Periodicals, educational, statistics of, 710-715. 


INDEX. 


Perkins Institution for the Blind, 640. 

Perth Amboy, N.J., school statistics of, 248, 264, 
Brn), Luke, 

Peru, Jil, school statistics of, 242, 258, 274, 290. 

Peru, Ind., schoo! statisties of, 242, 258, 274. 290. 


_ Perugia, Italy, statistics of educaiion in, 732. 


Petersburgh, Va., school statistics of, 252, 270, 286, 
302, 
Pharmaceutical department of State University of 
: Towa, statistics ef, 559. 
Pharmacy, schools of. See Medicai schools. 
dae ee Pa., comparative schoo! statistics 
of, 219. : 
school statistics of, 250, 268. 284, 300. 
character of normal training in, 314. 
public kindergartens in, 333. 
Philadelphia (Pa.) College of Pharmacy, statis- 
tics of, 559. 
Philadelphia (Pa.) Dental Collegeand Hospital of 
Oral Surgery, statistics of, 552. 
Philadelphia (Pa.) Normal School for Girls, sta- 
tistics of, 324. 
Philadelphia (Pa.) Polyclinic and College for 
Graduates in Medicine, statistics of, 557. 
Philadelphia (Pa:) Seminary, statistics of, 450, 456. 
Philadelphia (Pa.) Theological Seminary of Saint 
Charles Borromeo, statistics of, 543. 
Philander Smith College, statistics of, 494, 508. 
Phillipsburgh, N. J., school statistics of, 244, 264, 
280, 296. 
Pheenixville, Pa., school statistics of, 252, 268, 284, 
300. 
Physical training in Moline, Ill., 224. 
at Arkansas Industrial University, 476. 
at Napa College, 476. 
at Santa Clara College, 476. 
at Yale College, 477. 
at Georgetown College, 478. 
at Gates College, 482. 
at Bowdoin College, 482. 
compulsory at Amherst College, 4&3. 
at Central College, 484. 
at Missouri Agricultural College, 484. 
at Cornell University, 485. 
at Dickinson College, 487. 
at Racine College, 488. 
at Northwestern University, 488. 
for defective children, 634. 
at the Perkins Institution for the Blind, 649. 
Physiology, instruction in, in Rhode Island, 36. 
text-books of the year on, 702. 
See also Temperance instruction. 
Physics. See Natural philosophy. 
Physio-Medical College of Indiana, statistics of, 
5957 


Ot. 
Physio-Medical Institute, statistics of, 557. 
Pickett, Jos. D., State superintendent of public 
instruction of Kentucky, 46. _ 
Pierce Christian College, notes from the catalogue 


of, 476. 
statistics of, 494, 508. 
Pierre University, statistics of, 494, 598. 
Pio Nono College, statistics of, 494, 508..- 
Piqua, Ohio, school statistics of 250, 266, 282, 238. 
Pisa, Italy, statistics of education in, 732. 
Pittsburgh, Pa., comparative school statistics of, 
219. 
school statistics of, 252, 268, 284, 300. 
Pittsburgh (Pa.) College of Pharmacy, statistics 
of, 559. 
Pittsfield, Mass., 
229. 
school statistics of, 244, 260, 276, 292. 
Pittston, Pa., schoolstatistics of, 252, 268, 284, 300. 
Plainfield, N. J., school statistics of, 248, 264, 280, 
296 


summary of theschool report of, 


Plymouth, Mass., school statistics of, 244, 260, 276, 
292, 

Plymouth, Pa., school statistics of, 252, 268, 284, 
300 


Plymouth (N. C.) State Colored Normal School, 
statistics of, 324. 

Political economy, text-books of the year on, 704. 

Political education, promotion of, 743-747. 

Polyteclinie School of Washington University, 
statistics of, 5380, 532. 

tone Ohio, school statistics of, 250, 256, 282, 
DAY 


INDEX. 


Population of the different States, 5. 
6 ta 14 years, proportion of to total population, 
16, 2 


how computed fur this report, 22. 
of cities, 240-254, 
Port Huron, Mich., school statistics of, 246, 262, 
ine, oaks 
Port Jervis, N. Y., school statistics of, 248, 264, 
280, Was. 
Portland, Me., summary of school report of, 225. 
school statistics of, 242, 260, 276, 292. | , 
Portlaid, Oreg., comparative school statistics of, 
219 


summary of school report of, 235. 
school statistics of, 250, 266, 282, 298. 
Portland (Me.) School for Medical Instruction, sta- 
tistics of, 531. 
Portsmouth, N. H., summary of school report of, 
On| 


school statistics of, 246, 262, 280, 296. 
Portsmouth, Ohio, school statistics of, 250, 266, 280, 
298 


Portsmouth, Va., school statistics of, 252, 270, 286, 
302. 

Pottstown, Pa., school statistics of, 252, 268, 284, 
300. 

Pottsville, Pa., school statistics of, 252, 268, 284, 
300 


Poughkeepsie, N. Y., summary of school report 
of, 233. 
school statistics of, 248, 264, 280, 296. 

Powell, Wm. B., superintendent of district schools 
of District of Columbia, 46. 

Pragne (Bohemian), Austria, statistics of educa- 
tion in, 752. 

Prague (German), Austria, statistics of education 
ial, 72, 

Preparatory courses, summary of all students in, 
363 


Preparatory schools, general character of, 360. 
geographical distribution of, 360. 
distribution of pupils in, 361. 
statistics of, for ten years, 364. 
summary of statistics of, 365. 
statistics of, 426-435. 
relation of the Harvard requirements to, 471. 
Presbyterian Theological Seminary of the North- 
west, statistics of, 538. 
Presnell, Henderson, referred to, xxi. 
Preston, J. R., State superintendent of education 
of Mississippi, 46. 
Primary instruction in France, 739. 
Primary schools. See Elementary instruction. 
Prince Edward Island, statistics of education in, 
726, 729, 730. 
Pritchett School Institute, statistics of, 500, 514. 
Private school enrolment in cities, statistics of, 
257-271. 
Private schools, statistics of enrolment in, by 
States, 8. 
in Ohio, 35. 
in Georgia, 75. 
See also Parochial schools. 
Professional instruction, 534-509. 
Sce also Superior instruction. 
Professors. See Instructors. 
Property, value of, by cities, 289-303. 
of normal schools, value of, 323-329. 
of institutions for the superior instruction o 
women, valne of, 442, 452-457. 
of colleges, value of, 491, 509-519. 
or schools of science, value of, 522-524, 528-533. 
of theological schools, statistics of, 535-548. 
of law schools, value of, 545-547. 
of medical schools, value of, 548-559. 
of institutions for the deaf and dumb, value 
of, 633, 637. 
of institutions for the blind, value of, 641-643. 
See also School property. 
Protestant Episcopal Theological Seminary of 
Virginia, statistics of, 543. 
Providence, R.L, school statistics of, 252, 268, 
281, 300. 
Prussia, normal training in, 315. 
statistics of education in, 726, 728, 730. 
Pnblic-school system, growth of, in Indiana, 29. 
scope Of, in Michigan, 31. 


tte 


Public schools, growing sentiment in favor of, fin 
Arkansas, 24. 
classification of, In Missouri, 31. 
popularity of, in Galveston, ‘Tex., 237. 
adoption of kindergarten methods in, 333. 
for the colored race, statistics of, 650. 
See also Common schools and Fiee schools. 
Publications, edlucational, {summary by States and 
snijects of, 677. 
classified list of, 677-708. 
Publications of the Burean, ix. 
Pulte Medical College, statistics of, 557. 
Pupils, total number of, xiii. 
average number to each teacher, 17. 
a aa to each teacher of, from 1876 to 1886, 


number to each teacher in Pennsylvania, 35. 

to a teacher, average number of, by cities, 
256-270. 

in normal schools, statistics of, 322-329. 

in kindergartens, number of, 334, 336-353. 

in kindergarten training schools, number of, 
335, 355-356. 

in preparatory schools, classification of, 361. 

in payete academies, statistics of, 362, 364,366- 

oo. 


receiving secondary instruction, general sum- 
mary of all, 362. 
in Bier rey courses, general summary of 
1, 363. 


in preparatory schools, number of, for ten 
years, 364, 

in preparatory schools, statistics of, 365, 426-435. 

in art schools, 604-605. 

in institutions for the colored race, statistics 
of, 652-635. 

See also Students. ‘ 

Purdue University, statistics of, 526, 528. 


Q. 


Quebec, statistics of education in, 726, 729, 730. 
Queensland, statistics of education in, 727, 729, 
730 


b . 
Quincy, IL, summary of school report of, 224. 
school statistics of, 242, 258, 274, 290. 
Quincy, Mass., school statistics of, 244, 260, 276, 


292. 
Quincy (IIl.) College of Medicine Chaddock Col- 
lege, statistics of, 553. 


B. 


Racing Wis., school statistics of, 254, 270, 286, 
02 


Racine (Wis.) College, physical training at, 488. 
statistics of, 506, 518. 
Rahway, N. d., school statistics of, 248, 264, 280, 


296. 

Raleigh, N. C., school statistics of, 248, 264, 282, 
298. 

Randolph, Mass., summary of school report of, 
229 


Randolph Macon College, notes from the cata- 
logue of, 488. 
statistics of, 506, 518. 
Readers, list of new, 705. 
Reading, Pa., school statistics of, 252, 268, 284, 300. 
Reading circles in Indiana, 28. 
in Michigan, 31. 
Receipis, statistics of. by States, 10. 
of city schools, 217-218, 273-287. 
Red Wiug, Minn., school statistics of, 246, 262, 
278, 294. 
Red Wing (Minn.) Norwegian Evangelical Luth. 
eran Seminary, statistics of, 540. 
efor summary, by States, of statistics 
of, 616. 
statistics of, 647-648. 
Reformatory training in Nebraska, 23. 
in Michigan, 115. 
See also Delinquent children. 
ae scia for truants recommended in New 
ork, 43. 


| religious denomination of colleges, 509-519. 
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Religious exercises at Harvard, compulsory at- 
tendance at, 482. 
Rensselaer Potytechnic Institute, classification of | 
students at 469. 
statistics of, 531, 533. 

Revenue for school purposes, in Alabama, 48, 49. 
in Arkansas, 52. 

See also School taxes and School fund. 

Rev. Dr. and Mrs. Charles H. Gardner's Boarding 

and Day School for Young Ladies, statistics 
of, 448, 455. 

Rhode Tsiand, school statistics of, 5, 6, 8, 9, 10, 11, 13. 
comparative school statistics of, 16-19. 
present educational condition of, 3 
summary of schooi law of, 1300153. 


INDEX. 


Russell, A. J., State superintendent of public 
instruction of Florida, 46. 
Russia, university statistics of 732. 
statistics of education in, 726, 728, 730. 
Rust Norma} Schooi, statistics of, 328. 
Rust University, statistics of, 500, 512. 
(ae College, classification of students at, 
469. 
notes from the catalogue of, 485. 
statistics of, 500, 514. 
Ruthertord (N. C.) College, statistics of. 502, 514. 
Rutgers Female Coliege, classification of students 
469. 
Rutgers Scientific School, statistics of. 527, 529. 
Rutland, Vt., school statistics of, 252, 270, 286, 


statistics of city-school finances of, 217. 

statistics of kindergarten training in, 235. 

summaties of city- -school reports of, 235. 

summary of city-school statistics of, 238. 

statistics of normal schools in, 320. 

“ate of secondary instruction in, 362, 363, 
364, 365 

statistics of superior instruction in, 440. 

relative number of classical and scientific stu- 
dents in, 465. 

college statistics of, 490. 

statistics of schools of science of, 522. 

practice of medicine in, 567. 

statistics of business colleges of, 613. 

statistics of nurse- -training schools of, 625. 

pian. of institutions for the deaf and dumb 
of, 635. 

statist:cs of reform schools of, 646. 

statistics of public libra:zies in, 717. 

hae. aaeus State Normal School, statistics of, 


Rice, 5: aed H., superintendent of public educa- 
tion of South arolina, 46. 
Richart, Ind., school statistics of, 242, 258, 274, 


Richmond, Va., comparative school statistics of, 
219, 
school statistics of, 254, 270, 286, 302. 
Richmond (Va.) College, statistics of, 506, 518. 
Richmond (Va.) Female Institute, statistics of, 
450, 457. 
Richmond (Ind.) Normal School, statistics of, 328. 
sechmonE Ne Then ee ical Seminary, statistics 


of, 5 
Ridgeville tind.) College, statistics of, 496, 510. 

, Hon. John B., extracts from report of, 657. 
Rio. ed: aneiro, Brazil, statistics of education, oles 
Rio Grande (Ohio) College, statistics of, 502, 516. 
Ripon (Wis.) College, statistics of, 506, 518, 
Roanoke College, notes from the catalogue of, 488. 

statistics of, 506, 518. 

Roanoke Female College, statistics of, 450, 457. 
Robinson Female Seminary, statistics of, 448, 455. 
Rochester, Jfinn., school statistics of, 246, 262, 278, 


294. 

Rochester, N. H., school statistics of, 246, 262, 280, 
296. 

Rochester, N. Y., school statistics of, 248, 264, 280, 


298. 

Ro se fa (N. Y.) Theological Seminary, statistics 
of, 541. 

Rock Hill College, statistics of, 498, 512. 

Rock Island, sae , school statistics of, 242, 258, 274, 
250. 

Rockford, Ill., summary of school report of, 2 

school statistics of, 242, 258, 274, 290. 

Rockford (11].) Seminary. statistics of, 444, 453. 

Rockland, Me., school statistics of, 249, 260, 276, 
eons 


Rockiand, Mass., summary of school report of, 


school statistics of, 244, 260, 276, 294. 
Roger Williams University, statistics of, 504. 518. 
Kellinsford, N. H., summary of school report of, 
Rome, a statistics of education in, 732. 
Rome, N. Y., summary of school report of, 233. 
school statistics of, 248, 264, 280, 298. 
Rome (Ga.) Female College, statistics of, 444, 453. 
Rose Polytechnic Institute, statistics of, 530, 532. 
Rostock, Germany, statistics of education i in, 733. 
Rush Medical College, statistics of, 552. 


302, 
Ss. 


Saco, Me., summary of school report of, 225. 
school statistics of, 244, 260, 276, 292. 
Sagraments Cal., comparative school statistics 
of, 219. 
school statistics of, 240, 256, 272, 288. 
Saginaw, Mich., school statistics of, 246, 262, 278, 
294. 
St. Agnes’ School, statistics of, 448, 455. 
St. SEES, Vt., school statistics of, 252, 270, 286, 
302. 
St. Benedict’s College, Atchison, Kans., statistics 
of, 496, 510. 
St. Benedict’s College, Newark, N. 
of, 500, 514. 
St. Bonaventure’s College, classification of stu- 
dents at, 468. 
statistics of, 500, 514. 
Bonaventure’s Seminary, statistics of, 541. 
Catherine’s Normal Institute, statistics of 
328. 
Catherine’s Female Academy, statistics of, 
446, 453. 
Cecilia's Academy, statistics of, 450, 456. 
Charles, Mo., school statistics of, 246, 262, 278, 
294, 
Charles Borromeo Theological Seminary, sta- 
tistics of, 541. 
St. Charles’ College, statistics of, 498, 512. 
St. Clara Academy, "statistics of, 450, 457. 
St. Francis College, Brooklyn, N. Y,, classifica- 
tion of students at, 469. 
statistics of, 500, 514. 
Francis College. Loretto, Pa., classification of 
students at, 470. 
Francis Solanus College, statistics of, 496, 508. 
Helen's Hall, statistics of, 448, 453. 
Ignatius College, statistics of, 494, 508. 
John's College, ‘classification of students at, 
469. 
statistics of, 498, 512. 
J Sere 8 University, notes from the catalogue 
of, 483 
statistics of, 498, 512. 
ecclesiastical course, statistics of, 540. 
St. Johnsbury, Vt., school statistics of, 252, 270, 
286, 302. ° 
St. J oseph, Mo.,. summary of school report of, 231. 
school statistics of, 246, 262, 278, 294. 
St. Joseph (Mo.) Medical College, statistics of, 
St. 
St. J oseph’ 3 Gallons, Cincinnati, Ohio, statistics 
of, 502, 514. 


553. 
Joseph’s College, Bardstown, Ky., statistics 
St. Ji oseph’s Diocesan College, statistics of, 496, 
statistics of, 


J., statistics 


St. 
St. 


St. 


St. 
St. 


St. 


St. 


St. 
St. 
St. 
St. 


St. 


of, 496, 510 


St. J oseph' Provincial Seminary, s 


St. Lattines University, classification of students 
at, 469. 
statistics of, 500, 514. 
St. Louis, Mo., comparative school statistics of, 
219. 
school statistics of, 246, 262, 278, 294. 
kindergarten methods iu public schools of, 
333. 
St. Louis College, classification of students at, 469. 
St. a et College of Pharmacy, statistics 
of, 559. 
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St. Louis (Mo.) College of Physicians and Sur- 
geons, statistics of, 554. 

St. Louis (Mo.) Law School, Wasbington Univer- 
sity, statistics of, 547. 

St. Louis (Mo.) Medical College, statistics of, 554. 

St. Louis (Mo.) Normal School, character of work 


at, 314. 

St. Louis (Mo.) Post-Graduate School of Medicine, 
statistics of, 557. 

St. Louis Seminary, statistics of, 446, 454. 

St. Louis (Mo.) University, statistics of, 500, 514. 

St. Mary’s (Kans.) College, statistics of, 496, 510. 

St. Mary’s (Ky.) College, statistics of, 498, 510. 

St. Mary’s Hall, statistics of, 446, 454. 

St. Mary’s School, statistics of, 444, 453. 

St. Mary’s Theological Seminary, statistics of, 
541. 

St. Meinrad’s (Ind.) College, statistics of, 496, 510. 

St. Meinrad’s (Ind.) Ecclesiastical Seminary, sta- 
tistics of, 539. 

St. Paul, Minn., sammary of school report of, 231. 

school statistics of, 246, 262, 278, 294. 

St. Paul (Minn.) Medical College, statistics of, 553. 

St. Paul (Minn.) Medical College, Department of 
Dentistry, statistics of, 558. 

St. Stephen's College, classification of students at, 
468 


library of, 486. 
statistics of, 500, 514. 
St. Viateur’s College, statistics of, 494, 508. 
St. Vincent's College, Los Angeles, Cal, statistics 
of, 494, 508. 
St. Vincent's College, Cape Girardeau, Mo., sta- 
tistics of, 500, 512. 
St. Warwentie College, Beatty, Pa., statistics of, 
502, ‘ 
St. Vincent's College and Theological Seminary, 
statistics of, 540. 
St. Vincent Seminary, statistics of, 543. 
St. aS College, notes from the catalogue of, 
6. 
statistics of, 502, 514. 
Salado (Tex.) College, statistics of, 506, 518. 
Salaries of city high-school principals, 257-271. 
of city school superintendents, 257-271. 
of normal-school teachers in Prussia, 316. 
of teachers of colored schools, 650. 
See also Teachers’ salaries. 
Salary paid pupil nurses, 626-628. 
Salem, Mass., school statistics of, 244, 260, 276, 294. 
Salem, N.J., school statistics of, 248, 264, 280, 295. 
Salem, Ohio, school statistics of, 250, 266, 280, 298. 
Salem (Indian) School, statistics of, 657. 
Sam Houston Normal Institute, 162. 
Sam Houston State Normal School, Huntsville, 
Tex., statistics of, 324. 
San Antonio, Tex., school statistics of, 252, 268, 


286, 302. 
San Prercseg Cal., comparative school statistics 
of, 219 


summary of school report of, 221. 
school statistics of, 240, 256, 272, 288. 
kindergartens in, 333. 
San Francisco (Cal.) Theological Seminary, sta- 
tistics of, 537. 
San Joaquin Valley College, statistics of, 494, 508. 
San J oe Cal., comparative school statistics of, 


summary of school report of, 221. 
school statistics of, 240, 256, 272, 288. 
Sandusky, Ohio, summary of school report of, 235. 
schoo] statistics of, 250, 266, 280, 298. 
Santa Clara (Cal.) College, notes from the cata- 
logue of, 476. 
statistics of, 494, 508. 
Santa Rosa (Cal.) Ladies’ College, statistics of, 444, 
45 


Saratoga Springs, N. Y., summary of school re- 
port of, 233. 
school statistics of, 248, 264, 280, 298. 
Sassari, Italy, statistics of education in, 732. 
Saturday Norma! School, Charleston, 8S. C., statis- 
tics of, 324. 
Savannah, Ga., summary of school report of, 223. 
school statistics of, 240, 256, 272, 288. 
Savings banks for schools in Nebraska, 32. 
ete CIE, statistics of education in, 726, 728, 
730. 
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Saxony, normal training in, 317. 
statistics of education in, 726, 728, 730. 
Sayre Female Institute, statistics of, 446, 453, 
Schenectady, N. Y., school statistics of, 248, 264, 
280, 298. 
Schofield Normal and Industrial School, statistics 


of, 328. 
Scholarship, need of a stimulus to, in law and 
medicine, xv. 


Schay system at Johns Hopkins University, 
o 


4o. 
Scholarsins of female colleges, statistics of, 452- 
ot. 
in colleges, number of, 508-518. 
in schools of science, number of, 522-524, 
528-533. 

Scholasticate of the Congregation of The Most 
Holy Redeemer, Mount St. Clement, statis 
tics of, 539. 

School age of the different States, 5, 

changes in, 6. 

in Kansas, 94. 

in Kentncky, 99. 

in Louisiana, 100. 

in Maine, 102. 

in Maryland, 104. 

in Massachusetts, 107. 

in Minnesota, 115. 

in Mississippi, 118. 

in Missouri, 120. 

in Nebraska, 122, 

in Nevada, 124. 

in New Jersey, 130, 131. 

in New York, 133. 

in North Carolina, 138. 

in Ohio, 144. 

in Oregon, 145. 

in Pennsylvania, 148. 

in Tennessee, 156. 

in Virginia, 172. 

in West Virginia, 181. 

in Wisconsin, 183. 

in Arizona, 190. 

in Montana, 204. 

in New Mexico. 207. 

in Washington Territory, 212. 
in foreign countries, 728, 729. 
in foreign cities, 731. 

See also School population. 

School census of Alabama, 47, 

of California, 55. 

of Florida, 74. 

of Indiana, 83. 

of Iowa, 88. 

of Louisiana, 100. 

of Maine, 162. 

of Massachusetts, 107. 
of Michigan, 111. 

of Mississippi. 118. 

of Missouri, 120. 

of Nebraska, 122. 

of Nevada, 124. ° 
of New Jersey, 131. 

of New York, 134. 

of North Carolina, 138. 
of Oregon, 145. 

of Rhode Island, 151. 
of Tennessee, 156. 

of Texas, 160, 162. 

of Arizona, 190. 

of Dakota, 196. 

of New Mexico, 207. 
See also School population. 

School districts in Arkansas, 50. 

in Delaware, 66, 67. 
in Iowa, 85, 87. 

in Kansas, 92. 

in Kentucky, 98. 

in Michigan, 112. 

in Mississippi, 117. 
in New Hampshire, 127. 
in Ohio, 141. 

in Pennsylvania, 147. 
in Texas, 160. 

in New Mexico, 206. 

School fund, permanent, value per capita of aver. 
age attendance, 18, 20. 

value per capita of population, 18, 20. 
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School fund—Continued. 
of Georgia, 27. 
of Colorado, 22, 59. 
of Indiana, 32. 
of lowa, 32. 
of Kansas, 32, 90. 
ot Michigan, 32, 110. 
of Minnesota, 32,116. . 
of Nebraska, 32, 122. 
of Ohio, 32, 141. 
of Missouri, 32, 120. 
of Tennessee, 82, 157. 
of Wisconsin, 32, 182, 184. 
of Arkansas, 52. 
of California, 53, 56. 
af Delaware, 70, 72. 
of Kentucky, 96. 
of Massachusetts, 107. 
of Mississippi, 118. 
of Nevada, 125, 
of New Hampshire, 127. 
of New Jersey, 1381, 132, 133. 
of New York, 134, 135. 
of North Carolina, 139, 140. 
of Oregon, 145, 146, 147. 
of Rhode Island, 151. 
of Texas, 159. 
of Vermont, 164. 
of Virginia, 169, 170. 
of West Virginia, 176, 177. 
of Dakota, 195, 198, 199. 
of Montana, 202, 208. 
of Utah, 208. 
of Washington Territory, 210. 
See also Revenue. 
School funds, permanent, statistics of, by States, 13. 
School-houses, number of, by cities, 257-271. 
value of, by cities, 272-286. 
School journals. See Periodicals. 
School lands in Alabama, 48. 
School law, summary of, by States, 47-214. 
School libraries in West Virginia, 38. 
in California, 57. 
in Kentucky, 98. 
in Missoari, 121. 
in Ohio, 148. 
in Wisconsin, 186. 
in Arizona, 192. 
in Dakota, 194. 
statistics of, by cities, 257-271. 
expenditure for, by cities, 273-267. 
See also Libraries. 
School library of Crown Point, Ind., 224. 
of Ottawa, Dll., 224. 
of Rockford, Ill., 224. 
of Brimfield, Mass., 226. 
of Ludington, Mich., 230. 
of Minneapolis, Minn., 231. 
of Oswego, N. Y., 233. 
of Poughkeepsie, N. Y., 233. 
of Dayton, Ohio, 234. 
School puanezemant, publications of the year on, 
705. 
School of all Sciences (Boston University), sta- 
tistics of, 530, 532. 
School of Civil and Military Engineering (Wash- 
ington and Lee University), statistics of, 
531, 583. 
School of Civil Engineering of Union College, sta- 
tistics of, 531, 533. 
School of Engineering and Chemistry (Western 
University of Pennsylvania), statistics of, 
531; 533. 
School of Law and Equity (Washington and Lee 
University), statistics of, 547. 
School of Law of South Carolina College, statis- 
tics of, 547. 
School of Law of the University of Maryland, 
statistics of, 547. 
School of Mines of Columbia College, statistics of, 
Solemise 
School of Pharmacy, Purdue University, statis- 
tics of, 539. 
School of Pharmacy of the University of Michi- 
gan, statistics of, 559. 
Schocl of Practical, Civil, Mining, and Mechanical 
Ungincering, Surveying, and Drawing, San 
Francisco, Cal., statistics of, 530, 582. 


INDEX. 


Sahoor ef Theology (Adrian College), statistics of, 


School of Theology of De Pauw University, sta 
tistics of, 539. 
School officers of Alabama, 48,. 49, 50. 
School population, by States, 5. 
of Alabama, 47. 
of Arkansas, 51. 
of California, 55. 
of Colorado, 58. 
of Connecticut, 62. 
of Florida, 72, : 
of Georgia, 75. i 
of Lilinois, 77. 
of Vermont, 163. 
of cities, 241-255, 
Indian, 658. 
of Scotland, 725. 
of Hungary, 725. 
of foreign countries, 728-729. 
See also School census and School age. 
School property, value of, by States, 13. 
valne per capita of average attendance, 17, 20. 
value per capita of population, 17, 20. 
ratio of, to total property, 18, 20. 
in North Carolina, 34. 
of cities, summarized by States, 217-218. 
valne of, by cities, 272-286. 
of private academies, 364, 366, 417. 
of preparatory schools, 365, 426-435. 
See also Property. 
School system of Ohio, 35. 
of Iowa, scope of, 85. 
scope ot, in Kansas, 90. 
School tax in Arkansas, 52. 
in California, 55-58. 
in Florida, 74. 
See also School fund. 
School taxes in Colorado, 61. 
in Connecticut, 62, 65. 
in Delaware, 67, 70. 
in Georgia, 75. 
in Ilinois, 78, 80. 
in Indiana, 81, 83-84. 
in Iowa, 87. 
in Kentucky, 97. 
in Louisiana, 100, 102. 
in Maine, 1038, 104. 
in Maryland, 103. 
in Minnesota, 117. 
in Mississippi, 118, 120. 
in Missouri, 122. 
in Nebraska, 122-124, 
in Nevada, 125, 126. 
in Pennsylvania, 150. 
in Rhode Island, 153. 
in South Carolina, 154. 
in Tennessee, 157, 158. 
in Vermont, 164-166. 
in West Virginia, 179. 
in Wisconsin, 186. 
in Arizona, 190-191. 
in Dakota, 193. 
statistics of, by cities, 289-803. 
School term, uniform, required, 44. 
in Alabama, 47. 
in Arkansas, 51. 
in California, 54. 
in Colorado, 58. 
in Connecticut, 62. 
in Florida, 72. 
in Georgia, 75. 
in Dlinois, 77. 
in Iowa, 88. 
in Kansas, 95. 
in Kentucky, 99. 
in Louisiana, 102. 
in Maine, 102. 
in Maryland, 104. 
in Massachusetts, 107. 
in Mintesota, 115. 
-in Mississippi, 118. 
in Missouri, 120. 
in Nebraska, 122. 
in Nevada, 124. 
in New Jersey, 181. 
in New York, 134. 
in North Carolina, 138 
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School term—Continued. 
in Ohio, 144. 
in Oregon. 145. 
in Penvsylvania, 148. 
in Rhode Island, 151. 
in South Carolina, 153. 
in Tennessee, 156. 
in Texas, 162. 
in Vermont, 163. 
in West Virginia, 181. 
in Arizona, 190. 
jn the Cherokee Nation, 202. 
in Montana, 205. 
in Utah, 208. 
in Washington Territory, 213. 
of schools of science, 523-533. 
of colored schools, 650. 
See also Duration of schools. 
School vear. date of commencement of in the dif. 
ferent States, 5. 
Schools, total number of, xiii. | 
location of, in Alabama, 47. | 
number of, by cities, 256-270. 
duration of. See Duration of schools. 
Schools of Civil and Mechanical Engineering, 
Mining, and Metallurgy (Lehigh Univer- | 
sity), statistics of, 531. 533. 

Science, number of students in schools of, by 
States, 439. 

schools of, 5220-533. 

statistics of schools of, for ten years, 521. 

schools of, summary of statistics of, 522-524. 

benefactions to schools of, 683, 673. 

text-books of the year on. 638. 

instruction in, in Great Britain, 733, 736, 738. 

time given to, in English schools, 137-7138. 

schools of. see Land-grant schoois. 
Science department, Swarthmore College, statist- 
ies of, 531, 533. 

Science Hill School. statistics of, 436, 453. 

Scientific course of preparatory schools, number | 
of students in, 361. 

Scientific department, University of the City of 
New York, statistics of. 531, 533. 

Scientific department, University of Virginia, 
statistics of, 531, 533 

Scientific instruction, increasing demanc for, 361. 

Scientific students. statistics ‘Showing relative 
number of. 465-466. 

statistics showing increase of, 468-470. 

in foreign countries, Wee: 

Scio (Ohio) College. statistics ee 502, 516. 

Scotland, school popniation of, 725. 
statistics of education in, 726, 728, 730. 
secondary education in, 736. 

Scott Mannal-Training School (Toledo UCniver- , 

sity). statistics of, 602, 603. 

Scranton, Pa., school statistics of, 252, 268, 284, 300. 

Seabury Divinity School, statistics of, 540. 

Seattle. Wash. Territory, school statistics ot, 254, 

270, 286. 302. 
Secondary education, legal provisions for,in Col- 
orado, 60. 

in Connecticut, 63. 

in Georgia, 76. 

in Illinois, 79. 

jn Nevada, 125. 

in Ohio, 144. 

in Virginia, 178. 

in Utah, 208. 

general character of, 359. 

general summary of all pupils receiving, 362. 

number of institutions for, 362, 364. 

number of teachers and pupils in institutions 

for, 362, 364. 

summary of statistics of schools for, 364. 

statistics of schools for, 366-425. 

. of the colored race. institutions for, 652, 655. 

benefactions to institutions for, 662, 664-667. 

in Great Britain, 734. 

See aiso High schools and Pre peaaeny schools. 
Sedalia, Mo., school statistics of, 246, 262, 278, 294. 
Selma, “Ala, a “school statistics of. 240, 256, 272, 288. 
Selma (Ala.) University, statistics of, 538. 
Seminary of Our Lady of Angels, statistics of, 541. 
Seminary of St. Francis of Sales (Wisconsin) sta- | 

tisties of, 43. : 

Seminole Nation, education in, 660. 


456. 
See: Pa., 
300 
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Separate schools, law of, in Alabama, 47. 
in Arkansas, 51, 
in Caliturnia, 55, 
iu Delaware, 72. 
iu Georgia, 75. 
in Indiana, 83, 
in Mississippi 117, 
in Missouri, 120. 
in New York, 133, 1534. 
in Ohio, 144. 
in ‘Tennessee, 156. 
in Texas, 150, 162, 
in Virginia, 172, 
in West Virginia, 177. 
in Montana, 204. 
See algo Colored race. 
peso aunts, adopted in Canton, Mass., 
226. 
io Pawtncket, R.I., 236. 
Sewing taucht in Lawrence, Mass., 227. 
in schools of Portsmouth, N. H., 231. 
See algo ludustiial training and Manual training. 
Sesragurs Ind., school statistics of, 242, 258, 274, 


Shamokin, Pa., school statistics of, 252, 268, 284, 
300. 


Sharon, Pa., school statistics of, 252, 268, 284, 300. 
Shaw University, statistics of, 502, 514. 
Bo Pits .. School statistics of, 254, 270, 


226, 
sane ere School, notes from catalogue 
of, 477. 
statistics of, 525, 528. 
Shelbyville (Tenn. ) Female College, statistics of, 
450, 
school statistics of, 252, 268, 28, 


Shepardson College, statistics of, 448, 455. 
Shepherd College, State Normal School, Shep- 
-herdstown, W. Va., statistics of, 326. 
Shepherdstown, W. Va., summary of school re- 

port of, 237. 
Sherman, Tex., school statistics of, 252, 268, 286, 


302. 
Shorter College, statistics of, 444, 453. 
Shurtleff College, notes from the catalogue of, 
478, 
statistics of, 496, 510. 
Siena, Italy, statistics of education in, 732. 
Silliman appale Collegiate Institute, statistics of, 
446, 
Simpson Oboe College, normal training at, 
479. 


Simpson College, statistics of, 496, 510. 


Sing Sing, N. ae school statistics of, 248, 264, 
280, 298. 

| Sioux Falls, Dak., school statistics of, 240, 256, 
272, 288. 


Sitka, Alaska, statistics of schools of, 733. 
Sittings, stati istics of, by States, 6, 7. 
ratio to average attendance of, Ws 
ratio to enrolment of, 17. 
in city schools, statisties of, 257, 271. 


| Slater fund, disbursements from, 651. 


Slaughter, John, superintendent of public in- 
struction of Wyoming, 46. 

Smith, Miss Annie T., referred to, xxi 

Smith, Col. Francis H., quoted, 607. 

Smith, Frank M.. State superintendent of public 
schools of Tennessee, 46. 


| Smith College. character of training at, 440. 


Somerville, Mass., school statistics of, 244, 260, 
276, 294. 

Somersworth, N.H., school statistics of, 246, 262, 
280, 296. 


Soulé Female College, statistics of, 450, 456. 
oe se el statistics of education in, 727, 


‘Sonu ‘Bend, Ind., summary of school report of, 


school statistics of, 242, 258, 274. 299. 

South Carolina, school statistics of, 5, 6, 8, 9, 10, 

m3 

comparative school statistics of, 16-19. 
present educational condition of, 36, 
summary of school law of, 153, 156. 
statistics of city-school finances of, 218. 
summaries of city-school reports of, 236, 
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South Carolina—Continued. 

summary of city-school statistics of, 238, 

statistics of teachers’ institutes in, 309. 

statistics of normal schools itn, 320, 321. 

statistics of secondary instruction ‘in, 362, 363, 
364, 365. 

statistics of superior instruction in, 440. 

statistics of superior instruction for women 
in, 442. 

relative number of classical and scientific 
studentsin, 463. 

eollege statistics of, 490. 

statistics of schools of science of, 522, 524. 

statistics of theological schools of, 526. 

statistics of law schools in, 545. 

statistics of inedical schools of, 549. 

practice of medicine in, 567. 

statistics of nurse-training schools of, 625. 

statistics of institutions for the deafand dumb 
of, 635. 

statistics of institutions for the blind of, 641. 

statistics of instruction of the colored race in, 
650, 655, 656. 

statistics of educational benefactions in, 662, 


seaticticn of public libraries in, 717. 

South Carolina College, statistics of, 504, 518. 

South Carolina College of Agricuiture and the Me. 
chanic Arts, statistics of, 527, 529. 

South Carolina Military Academy, statistics of, 
531, 533. 

South Georgia College of Agriculture and the Me- 
chanic Arts, statistics of, 525, 528. 

South Kentucky College, statistics of, 498, 510. 

South Kingston, R. L., acbool statistics of, 252, 


968, 284, 300. 
South Pueblo, Colo., school statistics of, 240, 256, 
OT 2028 


Southbridge, Mass., summary of school report of, 
=o 


school statistics of, 244, 260, 276, 294. 

Southern Baptist Theological Seminary, statist- 
ics of, 539. 

Southern Female College, La Grange, Ga., sta- 
tistics of, 444, 452. 

Southern Female College, Petersburgh, Va., sta- 
tistics of, 450, 457. 

Southern Illinois Normal University, statistics 
of. 29) 
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Soushern Indiana Normal School, statistics of, 
328 


Southern University, Greensborough, Ala., sta- 
tistics of, 494, 508. 

Southern University, New Orleans, La., statist- 
ies of, 498, 512. 

Southern Medical College, statistics of, 552. 

saaiatern Son Conn., school statistics of, 240, 256, 
272, 28 

Southwest Tani College, notes from the cata- 
logue of, 484. 

statistics of, 500, 512. 

Southwest Georgia Agricultural College, statist- 
ics of, 525, 528. 

Southwestern Baptist University, statistics of, 
504, 518. 

Southwariom pues by tera University, statistics 
ce) 4, 51 

Southwestern State Normal School, California, 
Pa., statistics of, 324. 

Southwestern University, statistics of, 506, 518. 

Spanish, satus in New Mexico may be taught 
in, 207 

Spellers, list of new, 707. 

Spencer, Mass., school statistics of, 244, 260, 276, 
294, 


Spring Garden Institute, Philadelphia, statist- 
ics of, 531, 533. 

Springfield, I!., comparative school statistics of, 
219. 


summary of school report of, 224. 
school statistics of, 242, 258, 274, 290. 
Sprneiy Mass., summary of school report of, 


Schaal statistics of, 244, 260, 276, 294. 
Springfield, Mo., school statistics of, 246, 262, 278, 
294 


Springfield, Ohio, school statistics of, 250, 266 260, 
98. 
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Spins tet (Me.) Normal School, statistics of, 
Staunfont Conn., summary of school report of, 


school Statistics of, 240, 256, 272, 2S8. 
Siantord (Ky.) Female College, statistics of, 446, 


Starkeille (Miss. ) Female Institute, stauistie of, 


5) 
Starling Medical College, statistics of, 555. 
State Agricultural and Mechanical College, Au- 
burn, Alabama, notes from catalogue ot, 475. 
statistics o£, 525, 528. 
State Agricultural and Mechanical College of 
Texas, statistics GE S27, T29, 
State Agricultural College, Corvallis, Oreg., sta. 
tistics of, 527, 529. 
State Agricultural College, Fort Collins, Colo., 
statistics of, 525, 528. 
State Agricultural College, Lake City, Fla., sta- 
tistics of, 525, 528. 
State board of education of California, 55. 
of Colorado, 59. 
of Connecticut, 62. 
of Delaware, Gb. 
of Florida, 73. 
ot Georgia, 75. 
of Indiana, al. 
of Kansas, 9%. 
of Kentucky, 95. 
of Louisiana, 100. 
of Maryland, 104. 
of Massachusetts, 107. 
of Michigan, 109-115. 
of SESH 118. 
of Missouri, 120. 
of Nevada, 125. 
of New Jersey, 131. 
of North Carolina, 139. 
of Oregon, 145. 
of Rhode Island, 151. 
of South Carolina, 154. 
of Texas, 159. 
of Virginia, 167, 168. 
State Colored Normal School, Fayetteville, N.C., 
statistics of, 324. 
State Colored Normal School (Albion Academy), 
Franklinton, N.C., statistics of, 324. 
State Colored Normal School, Salisbury, N No Gee 
statistics of, 324. 
State Normal and Industrial School, Huntsville, 
Ala., statistics of, 322. 
State Normal and Training School, Brockport, N. 
Y., statistics of, 324, 
State Normaland Training School, Buffalo, N. Y., 
Statistics of, 34. 
State Normal and Training School, Cortland, N. 
Y., statistics of, 324. 
State Normal and Training School, Farmington, 
Me., statistics of, 322. 


State Normal and Training School, Fredonia, MN 


Y., statistics of, 324. 
State Normal and Training Schooi, Geneseo, N. 
Y., statistics of, 324. 
State Normal and Training Schoo!, New Paltz, N. 
Y., statistics of, ale 
State Normal and Training School, Oswego, N. 
Y., statistics of, 324. 
State Normal and Training School, Potsdam, N. 
Y., statistics of, 324. 
State Normal College University of Nashville, 
Tenn., 176, 307. 
statistics of, 324. 
State Normal School, Albany, N. Y., course of in- 
struction at, 311. 
statistics of, 324. 
State Normal School, Bridgewater, Afass., sta- 
tistics of, 322. . 
State Normal School, Castleton, Vt., statistics of. 
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State ena School, Edinburgh, Pa., statistics 
0 

State Normal School, Florence, Als., statistics 
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WState Normal School, Framingham, Afass.. sia. 
tistics of, 322. 

State Normal School, Gorham, Me., statistics of, 


stale 
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State Normal] School, Indiana, Pa., statistics of, 
» 


State Normal School, Jacksonville, Ala., statist- 
Stato oul: School, Mankato, Minn., statistics 
State Sere School, Marion, Ala., statistics of, 
State Normal School, Oshkosh, Wis., statistics 
State Norm School, Randolph, Vt., statistics 


State Normal School, River Falls, Wis., statist- 
ics of, 326. 
State Normal School, St. Cloud, Minn., statistics 
4 ee 
State N rl School, Salem, Mass., statistics of, 


22. 
State ‘Normal School, second district, Warrens- 


bargh, Mo., statistics of, 322. 

Stata Normal School, Whitew ater, Wis., statist- 
ics of, 32%. 

State 2 Normal School, Winona, Minn., statistics 
of, 322 

State Normal School, Worcester, Mass., statist- 
ies of, 322. 


State Normal School, Ypsilanti, Mich., character 
of training at, 313. 
statistics of, 322. 
State Normal School of Virginia, statistics of, 324. 
State School of Mines, Golden, Colo., statistics 
of, 530, 532. 
State school systeins, statistics of, 5-13. 
comparative statistics of, 16-19. 
summary of conipar ative statistics of, 20. 
State superintendent of Alabama, 48. 
of Arkangasg, di. 
of California. 45. 
of Colorado, 59. 
of Delaware, 65. 
of Florida, 72-73. 
of Georgia, 75. 
of Illinois, 78. 
of Indiana, $1. 
of Iowa, 86. 
of Kansas, 90. 
of Kentucky, 95. 
of Louisiana, 100. 
of Maine, 102-103. 
of Maryland, 103. 
of Afassachusetts, 107. 
of Michigan, 109-110. 
of Minnesota, i15. 
of Mississippi, 118. 
of Missouri, 120. 
of Nebraska, 122. 
of Nevada, 125. 
of New Hampshire, 127, 
of New Jersey, 131. 
ot New York, 134. 
of North Carolina, 139. 
of Ohio, 141. 
of Oregon, 145. 
of Pennsylvania, 148. 
of Rhode Island, 151. 
of South Carolina, 154. 
of Tennessee, 156. 
of Lexas, 160. 
of Vermont, 134. 
of Virginia, ‘167, ice. 
of West Virginia, 177. 
of Wisconsin, 183. 
of Dakota, 198. 
See also Supervision. 
State University of Iowa, class 
at, 470, 
notes from the catalogne of, 479. 
statistics of, 496. 510. 
State University of Nevada, statistics of, 509, 514. 
Statesville (N. C.) Female College, statistics of, 
448, 435. 
Statistics of education, need of more accuracy in, 


ification of students 


Staunian Va., school statistics of, 254, 270, 286, 


Staunten (Va.) Female Seminary, statistics of, 
450, 457. 
Stephans Female College, statistics of, 416, 454. 
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Sterling, Tll., summary of school report of, 224. 
Stenbenville, Ohio, summary of school report of, 
233. 
school statiatics of, 250, 266, 280, 298. 
Stoveus Institute of Technology, classification of 
stndents at, 469. 
statistics of, 531, 532. 
Stewartsville (Mo.) ‘Colle 0, statistics of, 500, 514. 
Stillwater, Minu., schoo statistics of, 246, 262, 
id, 294. 
Stimulants and narcotics. 
struction. 
Stockholni, Sweden, statistics of education, 731. 
Stockwell, Thos. B., commissioner of publicschools 
of Rhode Island, 46. 
Sone Mass., summary of school report of, 


See Temperance in- 


school statistics of, 244, 260, 278, 204. 
Stonington, Conn., school’ statistics of, 240, 256, 
272, 288. 
Storer. College, Harper's Ferry, W. Va., statist- 
ies of, 326. 
Storr’s Agricultural School, statistics of, 530, 532. 
Stoughton, Mass., summary of school report of, 


Picci statistics of, 244, 230, 273, 294. 
Stoughton, Wis., summary of school report of, 
237. 
Straight University, notes from the catalogue of, 
481. 


statistics of, 498, 512. 
Strasburg, Germany, statistics of education in, 
733. 


Streator T.., 
290. 


Stuart’s Female College, statistics of, 446, 453. 
Students in normal schools, statistics of, 320, 321. 
in institutions for superior instruction, gen- 
eral summary Of, 439. 
in institutions for the superior instruction of 
women, statistics of, 441, 442, 445, 451. 
college, ratio to population of, 407, 
in colleges, increase of, in ten years, 489. 
in collezes, statistics of, 490-491, 495-519. 
in schools of science, number of, 521-532. 
in piofessional schools, statistics of, by sec 
tions, 5 
in theological schools, statistics of, 535-543. 
in law schools, statistics of, 545-517. 
in medical si: hools, 548-559. 
in schools for industrial training, statistics of, 
596, 600-603. 
in bnsiness colleges, statistics of, 612, 613, 615- 


school statistics of, 242, 258, 274, 


Geen 
in forcign augers te statistics of, 732. 
See also Pupils 


Studies of normal schools, 310-315. 
Studies in female colleges, number of years in the 
different, 452-457. 

Studies, conduct of, 473. 
Stndies, conduct of, at Harvard, 452, 
Studies prescribed in Alabama, 48, 

in California, 55. 

in Colorado, 59. 

in Connecticut, 62, 

in Florida, 72. 

in Illinois, 77. 

in Indiana, 82. 

in Kansas, 95. 

in Kentncky, 99. 

in Maine, 102. 

in Maryland, 104, 

in Massachusetts, 107. 

in Mississippi, 118. 

in Nebraska, 122. 

in Nevada, 125. 

in New Jersey, 130. 

in New York, 134. 

in North Carolina, 139. 

in Oregon, 145. 

in Pennsylvania, 148. 

in South Carolina, 156, 

in Tennessee, 150. 

in Texas, 162: 

in Vermont, 163. 

in Virginia, 172, 

in West Virginia, 181, 

in Wisconsin, 188. 
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Studies prescribed—Continued. 
in zona, 190. 
in Dakota, "196. 
in Montana, 204. 
in Washington Territory, 212. 
in the normal schools of Prussia, 315. 
See also Course of instruction and Temperance 
instruction. 
Studies recommended for secondary schools in 
Great Britain, 735. 
Study, incentives to, 472. 
Studyi 3 Englisa schools, distribution of the hours" 
of, 737. 
Superintendents, pay of, in California, 25. 
how to train them, 30. 
of city schools, list of, 240-254 
of city schools, salaries of, 957-271. 
Superior and professional instruction, 437-593. 
Superior instruction, status of, xiv. 
characteristic feature of, in the United States, 


xv. 
demand for, in Kansas, 29. 
classification of institutions for, 439. 
general summary of students in institutions 

for, 439. 

See also Colleges and universities. 
legal ee for, in California, 56. 
in Colorado, 6 

in Gentsctieue’ 63. 

in Georgia, 76. 

in Iowa, 88-89. 

in Louisiana, 101. 

in Maine, 103. 

in Minnesota, 116. 

in Mississippi, 119. 

in Nebraska, 123. 

in Nevada, 125. 

in New York, 136-137. 

in North Carolina, 140. 

im Ohio, 144-143. 

in Rhode Island, 352. 

in Virginia, 173-175. 

in West Virginia, 182. 

in Wisconsin, 189. 

in Utah, 209. 

Supervision, need of better, 14. 
Arkansas needs better, 25. 
defectivein Maine, 29-30. 
local necessity of, 30. 
needed in Texas, 37. 
in Massachusetts, 43-44. 
in Arkansas, 51-54. 
in California, 55, 56, 57. 
in Colorado, 59, 60. 
in'Connecticut, 62, 64. 
in Georgia, 75, 76. 
in Iinois, 78, 79. 
in Indiana, 81-82. 
in Iowa, 85-86. 
in Kansas, 90, 91. 
in Kentucky, 95, 97. 
in Louisiana, 100. 
in Maine, 102-103, 104. 
in Maryland, 104-106. 
in Massachusetts, 107, 10° 
in Michigan, 110, 111. 
in Minnesota, 115, 116, 117. 
in Mississippi, 118, 119. 
in Missouri, 120, 121. 
in Nexraska, 122, 123. 
in Nevada, 125, 126. 
in New Jersey, 131, 132. 
in New York, 134, 137. 
in North Carolina, 139, 140. 
in Oregon, 145, 146, 147. 
in Pennsylvania, 148, 149. 
in‘Rhode Island, ft 52s 
in South Carolina, 154, 155. 
in Tennessee, 156, 157, 158. 
in Texas, 160. 
in Vermont, 164, 165. 
in Arizona, 190, non 
expenditure for, by cities, 288, 302. 
See also County superintendents and State 

superintendents. 

ee and engineering, text-books of the year 

on 

Swain Free School, statistics of, 446, 434. 


| 


INDEX. 


Swarthmore (Pa.) College, classification of stu- 
dents at, 470. 
statistics of, 504, 516. 
Sweden, statistics of education in, 730. 
university statistics of, 733. 
Swedish Theological Seminary, statistics of, 538, 
ee statistics of education in, 726, 728, 
0 


Synodical Female Seminary, statistics of, 444, 452. 
Synodical Female College, statistics of, 450, 456. 
.| Syracuse, N. Y., summary of school report of, 233. 
school statistics of, 248, 264, 280, 298. 
ey (N. Y.) Training School, statistics of, 


Syracuse (N. Y.) University, classification of stu- 
dents at, 469. 
statistics of, 502, 514. 


we 


Tabor (Iowa) College, statistics of, 496, 510. 

Tacomaagy ash. school statistics of, 954, 270, 286, 
02 

Tamaqua, Pa., school statistics of, 252, 268, 284, 
300. 


Tappan, Eli T., State commissioner of common 
schools of Ohio, 46. 
Tasmania, statistics of education Tinh, 247), Fe), TO) 
Taunton, Mass., summary of school report of, 229. 
school statistics of, 244, 260, 278, 294. 
Tax. See School tax. 
Taxation, local, changes in amounts raised by, 18. 
Taxes, amount raised per capita of population, 
19, 20. 
amount raised per capita of average attend- 
ance, 19, 20. 
amount raised per dollar of total property, 19, 
20. 


Teachers, total number of, xiii. 

statistics of, by States, 8. 

relative number of each sex, 10. 

continuity of service of, 9. 

need of better, 14. 

from 1876 to 1886, statistics of, 21. 

selection of, in Maine, 29. 

tenure of office of, in Maryland, 30. 

mode of appointment of, in New York, 34. 

sex of, in Pennsylvania, 35, 

improvement. of, in South Carolina, 36. 

education of, in N ew York, 1385. 

novel mode of training, in Bristol, Conn., 222. 

evil results of frequent changes of, 224. 

too frequent changes of, in Augusta, Me., 225. 

in city schools, statistics of, 256-270. 

amount paid to, by cities, 288-302. 

who have received normal training, number 
of, 307-308. 

in normal schools, statistics of, 320, 321. 

in kindergartens, “number of, 334, 336-354. 

in kindergarten training schools, number of, 
335, 355, 356. 

in private academies, statistics of 362, 364, 366- 
425. 

in preparatory schools, number of, for ten 
years, 364. 

statistics of, 365, 426-435. 

in institutions for the superior instruction of 
women, statistics of, 441, 442, 445, 451. 

in foreign countries, statistics of, 728-729. 

qualifications: of, in France, 739, 

character of, in ‘Argentine Republic, 740. 

See also Instructors. 

Teachers, law regarding, in Alabama, 58. 

in California, 58. 

in Colorado, 61. 

in Cennecticut, 64. 

in Delaware, 65, 69. 

in Florida, 74 

in Georgia, 76, 77. 

in Illinois, 80. 

in Indiana, 84-85. 

in Kansas, 94. 

in Kentucky, 98, 99. 

in Louisiana, 101. 

in Maine, 104. 

in Maryland, 106. 

in Massachusetts, 109. 

in Michigan, 113, 114. 
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Teachers, law regarding—Continued. 


in Minnesota, 117. 

in Mississippi, 119. 

in Missour, 121, 

in Nebraska, 124. 

in Nevada, 126. 

in New Jersey, 132-133. 
in New York, 138. 

in North Carolina, 140. 
in Ohio, 143. 

in Oregon, 147. 

in Pennsylvania, 150. 
in Rhode Island, 153. 

in South Carolina, 188 
in Tennessee, 158. 

in Texas, 161. 

in Vermont, 166. 

in Virginia, 171. 

in West Virginia, 179. 
in Wisconsin, 187. 

in Arizona, 192. 

in Dakota, 195, 199. 

in the Cherokee N ation, 201. 
in Montana, 203. 

in Utah, 208. 

in Washin gton Territory, 211. 
in New Hampshire, 129. 


Teachers, training of, in Alabama, 49, 


in California, 56. 

in Colorado, 59. 

in Connecticut, 63. 

in Illinois, 78. 

in Indiana, 84. 

in Iowa, 86. 

in Maine, 103. 

in Maryland, 105. 

in Massachusetts, 107, Be 
in Minnesota, 11 

in Mississippi, 119. 

in Missonri, 121. 

in Nebraska, 2B 

in Nevada, 125. 

in New Hampshire, 129. 
in New Jersey, 132. 

in North Carolina, 139. 
in Oregon, 146. 

in Pennsylvania, 148. 

in Rhode Island, 152. 

in Tennessee, 157. 

in Texas, 162. 

in Vermont, 165. 

in Virginia, 171-172, 176. 
in West Virginia, 180. 
in Wisconsin, 187. 

in Arizona, 191. 


Teachers’ associations in Colorado, 25, 26. 


in Florida, 27. 


Teachers’ institutes in Alabama, 24. 


in Delaware, 27. 

in Georgia, 27. 

in Florida, 27. 

in Illinois; 78. 

in Michigan, oilemleliass 

in Kentucky, 99, 

in New Hampshire, 130. 

in Ohio, 144. 

in South Carolina, 156. 

in Dakota, 196, 200. 

in Montana, 204. 

in Washin eton Territory, 212. 

statistics of, by States, 309. 

See ha ormal institutes and Teachers, train- 
ing o 


Teachers’ salarics, statistics of, by States, 9. 


changes in, 10. 

in New York, 34, 

in the Cherokee N ation, 201. 

ratio to total expenditure i in cities, 219, 220. 
in foreign countries, statistics of, 730. 

See also. Pay of teachers and Salaries. 


Teaching, too much attention tonew methods of, 34. 


system of, in New Bedford, Mass.. 228. 
special, not a snecess at Clev eland, Ohio, 234. 


Technical training, provisions for, in New Jer- 


sey, 132. 
in Pennsylvani., 149. 


Technical Department, Saint John’s College, An- 


napolis, Md., statistics of, 530, 532. 


Temperauco instruction in Alabama, 48. 

in Connecticut, 62. 

in Rbode Island, 151. 

in Vermont, 164. 

in Washington Territory, 213. 

See also Physiology and Studies prescribed. 

Tennessee, schoo) statistivs of, 5, 6, 8, 9, 10, 11, 13. 

comparativ e school statistics of, 16-19. 

permanent school fund of, 32. 

present educational condition of, 36. 

summary of schoo! laws of, 156-159. 

statistics of city-school finances of, 218. 

statistics of kindergarten training in, 235. 

summary of city- school reports of, 236. 

summary of city-school statistics of, 239. 

statistics of teachers’ institntes in, 309. 

statistics of normal schools in, 320, 321. 

statistics of secondary instruction ‘in, 362, 363, 
364, 365. 

statistics of superior instruction in, 440. 

statistics of superior instrnction for women 
in, 442. 

relative number of classical and scientific stu- 
dents in, 466. 

college statistics of, 490. 

statistics of schools of science of, 522. 

statistics of theological schools of, 536. 

statistics of law schools i in, 545, 

statistics of medical schools of, 549, 550. 

practice of medicine in, 567. 

statistics of business colleges of, 613. 

sane of institutions for the deaf and dumb 
of, 635. 

statistics of institutions for the blind of, 641. 

statistics of instruction of the colored race in, 
650, 655, 656. 

statistics of educational benefactions in, 662, 
663 


statistics of public libraries in, 717. 
Tennessee Female College, statistics of, 450, 456. 
Term. See School term. 

Terre ae Ind., school statistics of, 242, 258, 

9 e 
Territorial board of education of Arizona, 190. 
of Washington, 209. 
Territorial superintendent of Arizona, 190. 
of Dakota, 198. 
of Montana, 202. 
of Utah, 207. 
of Washington, 209. 
Texas, school statistics of, 5, 6, 8, 9, 10, 12, 13. 
comparative school statistics of, 16-19. 
present educational condition of, Rye 
summary of school law of, 159-163 
statistics of school finances of, 218. 
statistics of kindergarten training in, 235. 
summary of city-school reports of, 236. 
summary of city-school statistics of, 239. 
statistics of teachers’ institutes in, 309, 
statistics of normal schools in, 320, 321. 
statistics of secondary instruction in, 362, 
363, 364, 365. 

statistics of superior instruction in, 440. 

see ce of superior instrnction for women 
in, 442. 

relative number of classical and scientific stu- 
dents in, 466. 
college statistics of, 490. 
statistics of schools of science of, 522. 
statistics of theological schools of, 536. 
statistics of law schools i in, 545. 
practice of medicine in. 567. 
statistics of business colleges of, 613. 
statlstigs ofinstitutions for the deaf and dumb 
of, 635. 

statistics of institutions for the blind of, 644. 

statistics of instruction of the colored race in, 
650, 655. 

statistics of educational benefactions in, 662, 
663 


statistics of public libraries in, 717. 
Texas Deaf and Dumb Asylnm, 634. 
Text-books in Arkansas, 25. 

in California, 25. 

in Indiana, 28, 82. 

tree, advantages of, 31, 45. 

in West Virginia, 38, 181, 

free, recommended for New York, 43. 
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Text-books—Continued. 
free, objections to, 45. 
in Arkansas, 51. 
in California, 57. 
in Colorado, 60. 
in Connecticut, 63. 
in Delaware, 66, 69. 
in Florida, 72. 
in Illinois, 79. 
in Iowa, 88. 
in Kentucky, 99. 
in Louisiana, 101. 
in Maryland, 106. 
in Massachusetts, 108. 
in Minnesota, 116. 
in Nebraska, 123. 
in Nevada, 126. 
in New Jersey, 132. 
in New York, 137. 
in North Carolina, 140. 
in Ohio, 144. 
in Oregon, 146. 
in Pennsylvania, 149. 
in Vermont, 165. 
in Virginia, 167. 
in Arizona, 191. 
in Montana, 205. 
in Utah, 208. 
in Washington Territory, 213. 
in Canton, Mass., 226. 
in Clinton, Mass., 226. 
free, cost per scholar in Lowell, Mass., 228. 
amount paid for, by cities, 289-303. 
See also Publications. 
Thacher Institute, 481. . 
statistics of, 498, 512. 
Thayer School of Civil Engineering, 485. 
statistics of, 531, 532. 
Theologion! course in Fisk University, statistics 
of, 643. 
Theological course in St. Vincent’s College, statis- 
tics of, 542. 
Theological Department of Biddlo University, sta- 
tistics of, 541. 
of Bishop College, statistics of, 543. 
of Central Tennessee College, statistics of, 543. 
ot Central Wesleyan Colleve, statistics of, 540. 
of Concordia College, statistics of, 541. 
of German-English College, statistics of, 538. 
of German Wallace College, statistics of, 541. 
of Griswold College, statistics of, 539. 
of Hillsdale (Mich.) College, statistics of, 540. 
of Howard University, statistics of, 537. 
of Indian University, statistics of, 539. 
of Leland University, statistics of, 539. 
of Lincoln University (Pa.), statistics of, 542. 
of Livingston College, statistics of, 541. 
of Lombard University, statistics of, 538. 
of McKendree College, statistics of, 538. 
of Mercer University, statistics of, 537. 
of Roger Williams University, statistics of, 
543 


43. 
of ot Augustine’s Normal School, statistics 
of, 541. 
of St. Viateur’s College, statistics of, 537. 
ot Shaw University, statistics of, 541. 
of Shurtleff College, statiatics of, 538. 
of Straight University, statistics of, 539. 
of Talladega (Ala.) College, statistics of, 537. 
ot Trinity (N.C.) College, statistics of, 541. 
of Trinity University, statistics of, 543. 
of University of the South, statistics of, 543. 
of Ursinus Collego, statistics of, 542. 
of Vanderbilt University, statistics of, 543. 
of Yale University, statistics of, 537. 
Theological profession exerts an influence on 
scholarship, xv. : 
Theological School of Cumberland University, sta- 
tistics of, 543. 
Theological schools, summary of statistics of, by 
sections, 534. 
statistics of, for ten years, 535. 
summary by States of, statistics of, 535. 
summary by denominations of, statistics of, 536. 
statistics of, 537-543. 
statistics of degrees conferred at, 590. 
for the colored race, 653, 655. 
benefactions to, 663, 673. 


INDEX. 


Theological Seminary of the Evangolical Church 
at Philadelphia, Pa., statistics of, 543. 
Theological Semiuary of the General Synod of the 
Evangelical Lutheran Churea in the United 
States. statistics of, 542. 

Theological Semiuary of the Presbyterian Church, 
statistics of, 541. 

Theological Seminary of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in the Diocese of Ohio, statistics of, 


54]. 

Theological Seminary of the Reformed (Dutch) 
Church in America, statistics of, 541. 
Theological Seminary of the Reformed Church in 

the United States, statistics of, 542. 
Theological Seminary of the Reformed Presby- 
terian Church, statistics of, 542. 
TheologicalSeminary of St. Sulpice and St. Mary’s 
University, statistics of, 539. 
Theological Seminary of the South, Newberry Col- 
lege, S. C., statistics of, 543. 
Theological Seminary of the United Presbyterian 
Church, statistics of, 542. 
Theological Seminary of Wilberforce (Ohio) Uni- 
versity, statistics of, 542. 
Theological students in foreign countries, 732. 
Theology, text-books of the year on, 708. 
Thiel College, classification of students at, 469. 
statistics of, 504, 516. : 
Thomasville, (N. C.) Female College, statistics of, 
, 455, 
Thompson, W. E., State superintendent of public 
instruction of Arkansas, 46. 
TORE SoU school statistics of, 240, 256, 
272, 288. 
Tiffin, Ohio, school statistics of, 250, 266, 282, 298. 
Tilden Seminary, statistics of, 448, 455. 
Tillotson Collegiate and Normal Institute, statis- 
tics of, 328. 
Tins, Pa., school statistics of, 252, 268, 284, 
300. 
Toledo, Ohio, provision for a university in, 145. 
comparative school statistics of, 219. 
school statistics of, 250, 266, 282, 298. 
Toledo (Ohio) Medical College, statistics of, 555 
Tougaloo (Miss.) University, statistics of, 322. 
Towne Scientific School, University of Pennsylva- 
nia, statistics of, 531, 533. 
Township system, recommended for Arkansas, 25. 
progress towards, in New England, 37. 
in Dakota, 39. 
in New Hampshire, 127-129. 
in Vermont, 163. 
in Wisconsin, 185. 
in Dakota, 193-194, 196. 
See School districts. 
Tree-planting in Colorado, 26. 
Trenton, N. J., school statistics of, 248, 264, 280, 
296 


Trinidad, statistics of education in, 727, 729. 
Trinity College, classification of students at, 468. 
statistics of, 494, 508. e 
Trinity University, statistics of, 506, 518. 
Tri-State Normal College, statistics of, 328. 
Troy, N. Y., summary of school report of, 234. 
school statistics of, 248, 264, 280, 298. 
Truancy, proposed 1emedy for, in New York, 83. 
Truants, disposition of, in Massachusetts, 30. 
disposal of, in Rhode Island, 152. 
See Compulsory attendance. 
Tiibingen, Germany, statistics of education in, 
733 


Tufts College, classification of students at, 468. 
notes from the catalogue of, 483. 
statistics of, 498, 512. : 
Tufts College Divinity School, statistics of, 539. 
Tuition in normal schools, annual charge for, 323- 
329 


in female colleges, charge for, 452-457. 
in colleges, average charge for, 509-519. 
charge for, in schools of science, 528-533. 
in business colleges, charge for, 615-623. 


| Tulane University, scheme of instruction at, 481, 


statistics of, 498, 512. 
business training at, 612. 
Turin, Italy, statistics of education in, 732. 
Tuscaloosa (Ala.) Female College, statistics of, 
444, 452. a 
Tuskcegee (Ala.) Normal School, statistics of, 322, 


INDEX. 


U. 


Unga, Alaska, statistics of schools of, 753. 

Union Biblical Institute, statistics of, 538. 

Union Biblical Seminary, statistics of, 541. 

Union Christian College, statistics of, 496, 510. 
Union oe Tenp., simmary of achool report of, 


satel statistics of, 252, 268, 284, 302. 
Onion College, classification of atudentsat, 469. | 
statistics of, 502, 514. 
Union College of Law of Chicago and Northwest- | 
ern Universities, statistics of, 546. 
Union Female Coilego, Eufaula, Ala., statistics 
of, 444, 452. 
Union Fomalo College, Oxford, Miss., statistics 
of, 446, 454. 
Tnion Theological Seminary, New York, N, Y., 
statistics of, 541. 
Union Theological Seminary, Hampden Sidney 
College, ‘Va., statistics of, 543. | 
United Presbyterian Theological Seminary of | 
Xenia, Ohio, statistics of, bide 
a States Artillery School, Fort Monroe, 
a., 607. 
United States Military Academy, West Point, | 
statistics of, 531, 533. 
examinations for admission to, 610. 
United States Naval Academy, statistics of 530, 532. 
exaiuinations for admission to, 611. 
Universities, character of, 460. 
European, statistics of attendance at, 732-733. | 
See also Colleges and universitics and Super- 
ior instructlon. 
University extension in England, 748-749. 
University Law School, University of North 
Carolina statistics of, 547. 
University of Alabama, departments of, 464. 


} 


classification of students at, 470. 
notes from catalogue of, 475. 
statistics of, 494, 508. 
University of California, classification of students 
at, 470. 
scheme of lectures and tuition at, 473. 
notes from the catalogue of, 476. 
statistics of, 494, 508. 
Univorsity of Chicago, Til., notes from the cat- 
alozue of, 479. 
University of Cincinnati, Obio. 234. 
notes from the catalogue of, 486. 
statistics of, 502, 516. 
Coe of Colorado, notes from the catalogue 
of, 477. 
statistics of, 494, 508. 
University of Dakota, notes from catalogue of, 477. 
statistics of, 494, 508. 
University of Denver, Colo., statistics of, 494, 508. 
medical department, statistics of, 552. 
University of Deseret, Utah, 209. 
statistics of, 506, 518. 
University of Florida, statistics of, 494, 508. 
Medical Department, statistics of, 551. 
University of eorgetown, medical department, 
statistics of, 552. 
Unit eeey. of Georgia, notes from the catalogue 
of, 478. 
statistics of, 494, 508. 
Laas Sy oF Hlinois, notes from the catalogue 
of, 47 
statistics of, 496, 510, 526, 528. 
University of Kansas, classification of students 
at, 470. 
notes from the catsingne of, 479. 
statistics of, 496, 5 
medical department, "statistics of, 551. 
University of Kansas City, Mo., medical depart- 
ment, statistics of, 553. 
University: of Louisville ey medical department, 
Statistics of, 553. 
University of Maryland, school of medicine, sta- 
tistics of, 553. 
dental department, statistics of, 557. - 
University of Michigan, departments of, 464. 
notes from fhe catalogue of, 483. 
statistics of, 498, 512. 
Prigerasy ¢ of Minnesota, notes from the catalogue 


Saas of, 498, 512. 
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University of Mississippi,classification of students 
nt, 470. 
library of, 484. 
statistics of, 500, 512. 


| University of Nebraska, notes from the catalogue 


of, 484, 

statistics of, 500, 514. 

Collego of Medicine, statistics of, 554. 

ee coe of Honimopathic Medicine, statistics 
of, vof 

| University of Nevada, notes from the catalogue 

of, 485 

statistics of, 526, 529. 


| University of North Carolina, 459. 


departments of, 464. 
classification of students at, 470. 
notea from the catalogue of, 486. 
statistics of, 502, 514. 
University of North Dakota, notes from the cata- 
loguo of, 477. 
statistics of, 494, 508. 
Ue of Notre Dame (Ind.), statistics of, 496, 


University of Oregon. statistics of, 502, 516. 
University of Pennsylvania, departments of, 464. 
classification of students at, 470. 
admission, requirements of, 472. 
notes from the catalogue of, 487. 
statistics of, 504, 516. 
medical departmient, statistics of, 555. 
dontal department, statistics of, 558. 
University of Rochester, N. Y., classification of 
students at, 469. 
notes from the catalogue of, 486. 
statistics of, 500, 514. 
University of Sonth Carolina, notes from the 
catalogne of, 487. 
University of Southern California, notes from the 
catalogne of, 476. 
statistics of. 494, 508. 
University of Tennessee, notes from the cata- 
loguo of, 488. 
statistics of, 504, 518, 527, 529. 


| University of Texas, notes from the catalogue of, 


statistics of, 506, 518. 
University of the city of New York, depart- 
ments of, 464. 
classification of students at, 469. 
notes from the catalogue of, 485. 
statistics of, 500, 514. 
medical department, statistics of, 554. 
University of the Pacific, notes from the cata- 
logue of, 476. 
statistics of, 494, 508. 
University of the South, statistics of, 504, 518. 
University ts the State of Missouri, statistics of, 
500, 312. 
University of Vermont and State Agricultural 
College, classification of students at, 468. 
statistics of, 505, 518. 
statistics of. 527, 529. 
University of Virginia, law relating to, 173. 
departments: of, 464. 
notes from the catalogue of, 488. 
statistics of, 506, 518. 
medical department, statistics of, 555. 
University of Washington Territory, statistics 
of, 506, 518. 
University of Wisconsin, law relating to, 189. 
classification of students at, 470. 
notes from the catalogue of, "488. 
statistics of, 506, 518. 
University of Wooster, Ohio, 487. 
statistics of, 502, 516. 
Upper lowa University, statistics of 496, 510. 
Upsala, Sweden, statistics of education in, 733. 
Uri ee ae school statistics of, 250, 266, eo, 
29 
Urbana (Ohio) University, statistics of, 502, 516. 
Urbino, Italy, statistics of education in, 732. 


Ursinus Colloge, classification of students at, 169. 


statistics of, 504, 516. 


Ursuline Academy, St. Louis, Mo., statistics of, 


448, 455. 

Ursuline "Academy, Galveston, Tex., statistics of, 
450, 457. 

Uruguay, statistics of education in, 727, 729. 
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Utah, school statistics of, 5, 7, 8, 9, 10, 12, 13. 
comparative statistics of, 16-19. 
school law of, 207-209. 
statistics of city-school finances of, 218. 
statistics of kindergarten training in, 235. 
summary of city-school statistics of, 239. 
statistics of secondary instruction in, 362, 363, 
364, 365. 
statistics of superior instruction in, 440. 
relative number of classical and scientific 
students in, 466. 
college statistics of, 492. 
practice of medicine in, 569. 
eee of institutions for the deaf and dumb 
of, 635. 
statistics of Indian schools of, 658. 
yee of educational benefactions in, 662, 
63. 
statistics of public libraries in, 717. 
Utica, N. Y., school statistics of, 248, 264, 280, 298. 
Gog Netherlands, statistics of education in, 
Bo 
Vv. 


Vallejo, Cal., comparative school statistics of, 219. | 
school statistics of, 240, 256, 272, 288. 
Valley Female Institute, statistics of, 450, 457. 
Vanderbilt University, departments of, 464. | 
statistics of, 504, 518. | 
department of dentistry, statistics of, 558. 
Vassar College, classification of students at, 469. 
studies at, 486. 
statistics of, 500, 514. : 
Vermont, school statistics of, 5, 6, 8, 9,10, 12, 13. 
comparative school statistics of, 16-19. 
present educational condition of, 37. 
summary of school law of, 163-167. 
statistics of city-school finances of, 217. 
statistics of kindergarten training in, 235. 
summaries of city-school reports of, 237. 
summary of city-school statistics of, 339. 
statistics of teachers’ institutes in, 309. 
statistics of no¥mal schools in, 320. 
statistics of secondary instruction in, 362, 363, 
264, 365. 

statistics of superior instruction in, 440. 

statistics of superior: instruction for women 
in, 442. 5 

relative number of classical and scientific stu- 
dents in, 465. 

college statistics of, 490. 

statistics of schools of science of, 522, 524. 

statistics of medical schools of, 549. 

practice of medicine in, 567. 

statistics of business colleges of, 613. 

statistics of nurse-training schools of, 625. 

statistics of reform schools of, 646. 

statistics of educational benefactions in, 662. 
663. 

statistics of public libraries in, 717. 

Vermont Methodist Seminary and Female Col- 

lege, statistics of, 450, 457. 

Vernon, Conn,, summary of school report of, 223. 
school statistics of, 240, 256, 272, 288. 

Veterinary department, Harvard University, sta- 

tistics of, 559. 

Veterinary department, University of Pennsyl- 

vania, statistics of, 559. | 

Veterinary schools. See Medical schools. 

Vicksburgh, Miss., school statistics of, 246, 262, | 

278, 294. 
Victoria, statistics of education in, 727, 729. 
Vienna, Austria, statistics of educatiou in, 731, 
732. 


Vincennes, Ind., school statistics of, 242, 258, 274, 
290 


Virginia, school statistics of, 5, 6, 8, 9, 10, 12, 13, | 
comparative school statistics of, 16-19. 
present educational condition of, 37. 
school attendance in, 43. 
summary of school law of, 167-176. 
statistics of city-school finances of, 218. 
summary of city-school statistics of, 236. 
statistics of teachers’ institutes in, 309. 
statistics of normal schools in, 320. 
statistics of secondary instruction in, 362, 363, 

364, 365. 
statistics of superior instruction in, 440. 


Wakefield, Mass., school 
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Virginia—Continued. 

statistics of superior instraction for women 
in, 442. 

relative number of classical aud scientific stu: 
dents in, 465. 

college statistics of, 490. 

statistics of schools of science of, 523, 524. 

statistics of theological schools of, 536. 

statistics of law schools in, 545. 

statistics of medical schools of, 549. 

practice of medicine, 568. 

statistics of business colleges of, 613. 

giatiovics of institutions for the deaf and dumb 
of, 635. 

statistics of institutions for the blind of, 641. 

statistics of instruction of the colored race in, 
650, 655. 

statistics of Indian schools of, 658. 

statistics of educational benefactions in, €62, 


statistics of public libraries in, 717. 
VirginiaA gricultural and Mechanical College, law 
relating to, 174. 
statistics of, 527, 529. 
Virginia City, Nev., school statistics of, 246, 262, 
978, 296. 
Virginia Female Institute, statistics of, 450, 457. 
Virginia Institution for the Deaf and Dumb and 
the Blind, law relating to, 174. 
Virginia Military Institute, law relating to, 174. 
statistics of, 531, 533. 
Virginia Normal and Collegiate institute, law re- 
lating to, 171. 
statistics of, 226. 


Ww e : 


Wabash College, statistics of, 496, 510. 
Waco, Tex., summary of school report of, 237. 
school statistics of, 252, 268, 286, 302. 
Waco (Tex.) Female College, statistics of, 450, 457. 
Wadsworth (Ohio) Normal School, statistics of, 
328. 

Wagner Free Institute of Science, statistics of, 
d31, 533. ; 
Wake Forest (N. C.) College, statistics of, 502, 514. 
statistics of, 244, 260, 

278, 294, 
Waltham, Mass., school statistics of, 244, 262, 278, 


294, 

Walhalla (S.C.) Female College, statistics of, 450, 
456. 

Ware, Mass., school statistics of, 246, 262, 278, 294. 

Wareham, Mass., summary of school report of, 
229 


Warren, Dr. Charles, referred to, xxi. 
Warwick, R. I., school statistics of, 252, 268, 284, 


300. : 
Washburn College, notes from the catalogue of, 
480 


statistics of, 496, 510. 
Washington Territory, school statistics of, 5, 7, 8, 
9, 10, 11, 12, 13. 
comparative school statistics of, 16-19. 
summary of sckool law of, 209-214. 
statistics of city-school finances of, 218. 
summary of city-school statistics of, 239. 
statistics of secondary instruction in, 362, 363, 
364, 365. 
statistics of superior instruction in, 440. 
relative number of classical and scientific 
students in, 466. 
college statistics of, 492. 
practice of medicine in, 569. 
statistics of institutions for the deaf and 
dumb of, 635. 
statistics of Indian schools of, 658. 
statistics of public benefactions in, 662, 663. 
statistics of public libraries in, 717. 
Washington, mh school statistics of, 242, 258, 
274, 290. 
speriteen, D.C., ides of a civil academy at, 744. 
Washington and Jefferson College, classification 
of students at, 470. 
statistics of, 504, 516. 
Washington and Lee University, notes from th. 
catalogue of, 488. 
statistics of, 506, 518. 


INDEX. 


Washington Collogo, statistias of, 498, 412. 
Washington Nes ) Female Seminary, statistics of, 


Welt ae. C.) Normal School, statistics of, 
326. 

Washington University, statistics of, 500, 514. 

Waterbury, Conn., school statistics of, 240, 256, 
ier 268; 


Waterloo, Iowa, school statistics of, 242, 258, 


90. 
Watertown, Mass., school statistics of, 216, 262, 


278, 294. 
Watertown. N. Y., school statistics of, 248, 264, 
280, 298. 


school statistics of, 254, 270, 286, 302. 
Wausau, Wis., summary of school report of, 237. 
school statistics of, 254, 270, 286, 302. 
Wayland Seminary, statistics of, 537. 
wie r Mass., school statistics of, 246, 262, 278, 


Wollesley (Mass.) College, character of training 
at, 440. 
statistics of, 446, 454. 
Wellington, Kans., ‘school statistics of, 242, 258, 
274, 290. 
Wells College, classification of students at, 468. 
statistics of, 500, 514. 

Wells School for Teachers and School of Indi- 
vidual Instruction, statistics of, 328. 
Wesleyan Female College, Macon, Ga., statistics 

of, 444, 452. 
Wesleyan Female Collece, Murfreesborough, N. 
C., statistics of, 448, 455. 
Wesleyan Female College, Brownsville, Tenn., 
statistics of, 430, 456. 
Wesleyan Female Institute, statistics of, 450, 457. 
Mesto yen au muersity, classification of students 
at, 
statistics of, 494, 508. 
West Australia, statistics of education in, 727, 729. 
West is City, Mich., school statistics of, 246, 
78, 294. 
West Chester, Pa., summary of school report of, 


en statistics of, 252, 268, 284, 300. 
West Chester (Pa.) State Normal School, statist- 
ics of, 324. 
West Des Moines (Iowa) Training School, statist- 
ics of, 322. 
West Georgia Agricultural College, statistics of, 
38, 


West Pikecy (W. Va.) State Normal School, sta- 
tistics of, 326. 
West New Brighton, N. Y., school statistics of, 
248, 264, 280, 298. 
West Virginia, school statistics of, 5, 6, 8, 9, 10, 
mins 
comparative school statistics of, 16-19. 
present educational condition of, 38. 
summary of school law of, 176-182. 
statistics of city-school finances of, 218. 
summaries of city-school reports of, 237. 
summary of city-school statistics of, 239. 
statistics of teachers’ institutes in, 309. 
statistics of ncrmal schools in, 320, 
statistics of secondary instruction in 362, 363, 
364, 365. 
statistics of superior instruction in, 440. 
statistics of superior instruction for women 
in, 443. 
relative number of classical and scientific 
students in, 465. 
college statistics of, 490. 
statistics of schools of science of, 523. 
statistics of law schools in, 545. 
practice of medicine in, 568. 
statistics of business colleges of, 613. 
statistics of institutions for the deaf and 
damb of, 635. 
statistics of institutions for the blind of, 641. 
statistics of instruction of the colored. Tacy 2a, 
690, 655. ee owe 
statistics of public libraries in. i: oe 
West A Institution for a ‘Deaf and Dumb, 


West Virginia University, davonintng to, 182. 
notes from the catalogue’of, 488. 
statistics of, 506, 518. > 


Toe 


Westerly, 2. L, snmmary of school report of, 236. 
sclinol statistics of, 252, 205, 254, 300. 
Western College, statistics of, 496, 510. 
Weatern Female Seminary, statistics of, 448, 455, 
Westorn Maryland C allege, deo. 
statistics of, 498, 512. 
Western Reserve University, Medical Depart- 
meut, statistics of, 555. 
Western Seminary of the Reformed Church of 
America, statistics of, 540. 
Western Theological Seminary, statistics of, 538 
Western Theological Seminary of the Presbyte- 
rian Church, statistics of, 542. 
. Western University of Peunsylvania, classifica. 
tion of students at, 469. 
statistics of, 502, 516. 
Wea Mass., school statistics of, 246, 262, 278, 
294 


Westtield (I11.) College, statistics of, 496, 510. 

ayestt ee ee .) State Normal School, statistics 
of, 322. 

Westminster College, I'ulton, Md., 
500, 512. 

Westminster Collece, New Wilmington, Pa., 
classification of students at, 470. 

arrangement of studies at, 487. 
statistics of, 504, 516. 

Westminster Seminary for Young Ladies, sta- 
tistics of, 444, 453. 

Westminster (Md.) Theological Seminary, sta- 
tistics of, 539. 

| W. E. Ward’s Seminary for Young Ladies, sta- 

! tistics of, 450, 456. 

| Weymouth, Mass. , summary of school report of, 
22 ee 

| school statistics of, 246, 262, 278, 294. 

see (I1l.) College, notes from the catalogue 
of, 478. 

statistics of, 496, 510. 

Wheaton Female Seminary, statistics of, 446, 454. 
Wheaton (II1.) Theological Seminary, statistics 
of, 5389. 
Wheeling, ne Va., school statistics of, 554, 270, 

286, 302. : 
eae (W. Va.) Female College, statistics of, 
50, 457. 
Whitman College, notes from the catalogue of, 
489. 
} 


statistics of, 


statistics of, 506, 518. 
Whitworth Female College, statistics of, 446, 454. 
Wickersham, J. H., superintendent of public in- 
struction of Idaho, 46. 
per ote (Ohio) University, statistics of, 502, 


Wilkesbarre, Pa., summary of school report of, 
O35" 
school statistics of, 252, 268, 284, 300. 
William Jewell College, statistics of, 500, 514. 
Willamette University, statistics of, "502, 516. 
Williams, Thomas N., State superintendent offree 
schools of Delaware, 46. 
Williams College, classification of students at, 468. 
notes from the catalogue of, 482. 
statistics of, 498, 512. 


: iia Pa., school statistics of, 252, 268, 
284, 30 
ala (S.C.) Female College, statistics of, 
50, 456. 
Wilmington, Del., comparative school statistics 
of, 219. 


summary of school report of, 223. 
school statistics of, 240, 256, 272, 288. 
Wilmin Be, N.C., comparative a statistics 
of, 
school statistics of, 248, 264, 282, 298. 
Wilmington (Ohio) College, statistics of, 502, 516. 
Mat Conn., school statistics of, 240, 256, 272, 


Winchester, Conn., summary of school report of, 
993 


school statistics of, 240, 256, 272, 288. 
Winckester (Tenn.) Normal, statistics of, 328. 
RAE Minn., school statistics of, 246, ‘062, 278 


Wisconsin, a) stitistics of, 5, 7, 8, 9, 10, 12, 13. 
Re comparative schod! statistics of, 16-19. 

l permanent scliodl nnd of, 32. 

| summary of s¢20d | law of, 182-190. 
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Wisconsin—Continued. 
statistics of city-school finances of, 218. 
statistics of kindergarten training in, 235. 
smmmaries of city-school reports ‘Of, 237. 
summary of city-school statistics of, 239. 
statistics of teachers’ institutes in, 309. 
statistics of normal schools in, 320, 321. 
statistics of secondary instruction in, 362, 363, 
364, 365. 
statistics of superior instruction in, 440. 
statistics of superior instruction for women 
in,443. 
relative number of classical and scientific stu- 
dents in, 465. : 
college statistics of, 492. 
statistics of schools of science of, 523. 
statistics of theological schools of, 536. 
statistics of law schools in, 545. 
practice of medicine.in, 568. 
statistics of business colleges of, 613. 
statistics of institutions for the deaf and 
dumb of, 635. 
statistics of reform schools of, 646. 
statistics of Indian schools of, 658. 
statistics of educational benefactions in, 662, | 
663. 
statistics of pnblic libraries in, 717. 
Wisconsin Female Coilege, statistics of, 450, 457. | 
Wisconsin School for the ‘Blind, 610. 
Wisconsin School for the Deaf, 635. 
Wisconsin State Normal School, Milwaukee, sta- 
tistics of, 326. 
Wisconsin State Normal School, Platteville, sta. 
tisties of, 326. 
Wittenberg College, statistics of, 502, 516. 
Woburn, Mass., summary of school report of, 229. 
school statistics of, 246, 262, 278, 294. 
Wofford College, statistics ‘of, 504, 518. 
Woman's Medical College of Baltimore, Md., sta- 
tistica of, 553. 
Woman’s Medical College 01 Chicago, IL, statis- 
ties of, 533. 
Woman’s Medical College of Pennsylvania, sta- 
tistics of, 555. 
Woman's Medical Colleze of New York, N. Y., 
Infirmary, statistics of, 555. 
Women, eligibility to school office of, in Califor- 


pia, 54. 
in Colorado, 60. 

in Illinois. 77. S 

in Iowa, &5. 

in Louisiana, 100. 

in Maine, 104. 

in Michigan, 111. 

in Minnesota, 117. 

in New Hampshire, 127 

in New York, 133. 

in Penusylvania, 147. 

in Vermont, 166. 

in Wisconsin. 183. 

in Arizona, 191. 
Women may vote for school officers in Nebraska, , 
proportion of, in normal schools, 307. 
number of students in institutions for the 

snperior instruction of, 439. t 

character of training provided for, 440-441, | 


en) 


INDEX. 


Womon—Continued. 
superior instruction of, 410-458. 
lack of endowments for the superior instruc. 
tion of, 440. 
statistics for ten years of institutions for tha 
superior instruction of, 441. 
summary of statistics of institutions for the 
superior instruction of, 442. 
statistics of institutions for the superior in- 
struction of, 444-457. 
phy sen! training of, at Missouri Agricaltural 
College, 484. 
statistics ‘of degrees conferred at colleges for, 
Sce also Co-education. 
Woodland Colleze, statistics of, 446, 454. 
ogee R. I, summary of school report of, 
36 


school statistics of, 252, 268, 284, 309. 
Wooster, Ohio. school statisticsof, 250, 266, 282, 298. 
Worcester, Mass., summary of school Teport of, 
Ze 
Worcester County Free Instituto of Industrial 
Science, classification of students at, 468. 
statistics of, 530, 532. 
Workingman’s school (Heb. Soc. Ethic. Culture), 
statistics of, 602, 603. 
Wrangell, Alaska, statistics of schools of, 753. 
Wiirtemberg, statistics of education in, 726, 728, 
730. 
Wiirzburg, Germany, statistics of education in, 
733. 


Wylie, William H., superintendent of pubtic in- 
struction of Montana, 46. 
Wyoming, school statistics of, 5, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13. 
comparative school statistics of, 16-19 
statistics of city-school finances of, 218. 
statistics of secondary instruction ‘in, 362, 363, 
364, 365. 

relative number of classical and scientific stu: 
dents in, 466. 

practice of medicine in, 569. 

statistics of Indian schools of, 658. 

statistics of public libraries in, 717. 


Ke 


Xenia, Ohio, school statistics of, 250, 266, 282, 293. 
Xenia (Ohio) College, statistics of, 448, 455. 


W. 


Yale Colleze, classification of students at, 468. 
notes from the catalogue of, 477. 
statistics of 494, 508. 
Yale University, schools of, 462. 
Yonkers,N. Y., school statistics of, 248, 264, 282,298 
York, Pa., school statistics of, 252 ' 268, 284, 300. 
Young Female College, statistics ‘of, 444, 453. 
Youngstown, Ohio, school statistics of, 250, 266, 
282, 298. 
Yukon Valley, Alaska, schools in, 751. 


Lie 


Zanesville, Ohio, school statistics of, 250, 266, 282, 
298. 
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